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THE DEFENCE OF INDIA 

Bv GOfEKAL TltE RlClTT HOK. LoRD CllEI.AISFORO, G.C.B. 

The despatch from the Government of India, dated 
a November, 189^, lately laid before Parliament, in antici¬ 
pation of the debate on the Madras and Bombay Armies 
Bill,” indirectly opens up once more the important question 
of the " Defence of India," 

It b therein clearly laid down that, in the event of Russia 
approaching closer to our Indbn frontier with hostile intent, 
it b the deliberate opinion of our Rulers in India that we 
must adopt what is catted a '* Forward Policy/ 

We are to deliberately ignore the cxtraordinai^ natural 
strength of our North West Frontier; and, leaving it 
behind us, to move forward, for the fifth time, into that 
country which, as Dost Mahomed said, •'contains only 
men and stones." The following extracts from the despatch 
in cpicstion will bear out what 1 have just stated. * 

tofA Para. ** The nece^ity confronting us of providing 
an efficient force for service against an European enqpy 
beyond the frontier." * 

I i/A Para. ** The necessity for this is now brought the 
mure prominently .before us, hi view of the possibitity.ttuki * 
the next great operations our army may be called on to ” 
undertake may be against a more formidable enemy than 
it has ever yet entxmntered. and rir a rig&roas etimaie^ in 
xcw sentrs. vot« vl . a 
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which the [nhabitariis of the Lropical jiarts of India arc not 
adapted to iierve.'' 

tyh Par&. "We must therefore accept the feet that 
our fighting army. s& Jar as a grtat tampmgu beyoitd /Ac 
Ni>tih IVvd Frmti^ is. (onserit^df must be composed 
mainly of the Sikh, the Puajsbi, the Pathao, the Balhchi, 
and the Gurkha," 

It is dear from the above^quoted extracts, giving expres¬ 
sion to the opinion of the Governor General in Council, 
that a *' Forward Policy “ Is looked upon, both as a pditical, 
and military, necessity, in the event of an attempt being 
made by Russia to (iccupy Afghanistan, either by conquest, 
or with the consent of the Arair. 

The bitter experiences of all our former occupations of 
Afghanistan are to be ignored t and we arc to embark once 
more in a sea of troubles^ as regards our transport and 
supplies: otir relations with the most treacherous nation on 
ihc face of the earth ; ;ind, the discontent of th;it portion of 
our native troops which may form our army of occupation. 

And for what puqiose f Jf our own natumt frontier pre- 
scnieil features so weak, and so unsatisfactory, as to render 
any defence of it almost impossible ; and if. on the other 
hand, the country bej-ond our bonier contnined a position, 
or positions, of caceptionai strength, then there might be 
something to be said in favour of such a plan. As a feet 
however the very rei-erse is the case. VVe have on the 
Xorth West border of India an exoeptionalij- strong fron¬ 
tier. which can, I believe, be made Imprcgjiabk; whilst on 
the other hand Kand.nihar and its neigh boiirhfx>d, and 
Kabul and its surrounding country, are exceplbnaliy weak 
as,defensive positions. By a “forward policy" we place 
‘our artny with its back to a succession of most formidable 
defdes. which, in case of reverse, would most undoubtedly 
*prov: Its destruction ; and which, under favourable ctrcum* 

. stances, would cause a tremendous strain upon the transport 
service, and a very , serious addition to the cost of the 
campaign. By remaining within our own border we oblige 
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our (roemy to com mil himself to those daogeroits defiles, 
and can meet him with every dtanoe of success, as he 
debouches from them, on our side, in inevitably len^hened, 
and straggling, array. 

The strength of our North Weal Frontier lies, not only 
in the fonnidablc obstacle which the Indus river presents 
to an invading force< aod to the strong posts which we 
hold .'ll Quetta and Peshawtir; but also in the difficult 
nature of the counlrj' which lies between the Indus river 
and the Afghan frontier proper, whicli frontier, although not 
geographically correct, may fairly be represented by the line : 
Kabul, Ghazni, K;uidahar. The distance between that tine 
and the river varies from about 300 miles to 173 mdes. 
The main roads towards India are the llolan, the Gomal, 
die Kochi, the Kurain, and the Khyber, but there are 
nutneruus alternative routes besides thoae above-mentioned. 
,^ll however prcstrui formidable difficulties to an European 
force advancing with artillery' and the other necessary- 
impedimenta. Scarcely any supplies are procurable; water 
is often very scaiee, ns is also gras^ Before reaching die 
Indus, the Sulimftn range of mountains must be crossed, 
the heights of which vary from 7500 to 11000 feet; and 
then, should all these difitculties be successfully overcome, 
a wide, unfordable river sures an invading force in the 
face. 

The essential condiiicm, when a large river is taken as 
the line of defence, is that the defending force should have 
the command of both banks. This condition in die case 
of the Indus is satisfactorily fulfilled. We not only occupy 
Quetta and Pcshawur, well in advance of that river, but 
we are also in possession of that long and narrow strip of^ 
country, 300 miles long and with an average of sixty miles 
in breadth, which stretches between the SuUman Mountains 
and the Indus, and is called Daman or the Derajai^ • 

The Indus river is, as [ have already said, practically 
unfordablc: as although Shah Shuj ah forded the nver 
above t\ itock in 1805. bis success was considered almost a 
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miracie. It could only be attempted duHng the months rrom 
October to March, when the river is lowest. Durtog the 
retnatmng six months of the year the river rises rapidly, 
aod expanding over the countr>' in mimerous parts converts 
it into an extensive lake, ilctween Mitbanfcote and Bukkur 
island the inunilation extends sometimes tiventy miles from 
the western side of the river. The width of the river 
during its shrunken state varies froin 480 to 1,600 yards, 
and its general velocity is about 3 miles an hour in the 
winter, and six miles an hour in the flood season. An 
invading force must therefore contemplate the necessity of 
bridging the Indus within the short time available for that 
purpose. 

General von Ciausewitz, the highest strategical authority 
of this century, says in his work- ■“ On War : '* As the 
cqui|uncnt for crossing rivers which an enemy brings with 
him. that is. his pontoons, are rarely sufficient for the 
passage of great rivers, much depends on the means to be 
found on the river itself, its affluents, and in the great 
towns adjacent, and lastly on the limber for building boats 
and rafts in Forests near the river. There are cases to 
which all these ctrcumstanccs arc so unfavourable, that the 
crossing of a river is by that means almost an impossibility.' 
There are no great Towns; there an* no Forests within 
do mites of the Indus river; and there are only a few 
insignificant affluems on the right bank. It would there¬ 
fore be the grossest negligence on the part of the milttary 
commanders, if an enemy, arriving at the Indus, were 
'allowed to secure a single l>oat available for bridging 
purposes, 

Assuming, however, for the sake of argument, that an 
*eneray Jkts been able to secure the requisite number of 
boat.s and bridging material, which would enable him to 
the Indus, let ms consider the nature of the work 
*rwhich w^ld t&en Ue before him. 

During the campaign m Afghanistan of 1839.40 the 
Indus was bridged between Sukkur and Rohree. 74 large 
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boats wen: employed ; 19 from* Sukktir to the island of 
Bukktir; and 55 from the island to Rohree on the left bank. 
These boau averaged 7^ tons in weight on the Sukkur 
aide; and 17 tons in weight on the Rohme side. 

The eittent of river bridged was about 500 yards, the 
site chosen being the narrowest available part of ilie river, 
the Island of Bukkur mach faciltiating the operaiioR. 

I hc laukkur side was bridged in four days ; the Rohree 
side took sixteen days, but it ought to have been done in 
ten. it may be said therefore that the operation required 
fourteen days to be completed. 

The river rose on the 37th January and again on jrd 
February, when danger for its safety was apprehended. 

The above facts taken from Hough’s " Campaign in 
Afghanistan “ and the " Professional papers of the Royal 
E ngineers show the difficulties that had to be faced fay 
our Engineers, when they had ptaceful possession of both 
banks of the Indus, a friendly population to deal with, and 
the unlimited resources of India to draw upon. 

Without boats; without timber; with a hostile force on 
both rtanks of the tight bank ; and a powerful army on the 
left bank, ready to oppose any attempt lo cross the river, 
what chance would an enemy have of being able to trans¬ 
port from one bank to the other all the men and maicnaJ 
requisite for such a task as the invasion of India ? 

If then General von Claturewiia's opinion is to be ac¬ 
cepted, the crossing of the Indus by an enemy, in such 
force as to endanger the safety of India, should be oon- 
stdered, not as almost, but as entirely, impossible. * 

h itiay be argued however that Russia, assuming that 
she had full possession of Afghanistan as a base, fi^m 
which she could move forward to the conquest of India,* 
would not attempt to cross the Indus during her move 
forward from that base, but would content herself , with* 
gaining possession of all the country lyin^ betvAien (he* 
Indus and the line Kandahar-Chazni; In other words, the 
whole country lying between the Bolan and the Kuram 
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passts^and from that atTv-anc^d bast compktt her pre¬ 
parations for bridging the Indus, so as to*enabie her to 
move acTOSs that river immediately the stale of its waters 
yvmiJd permit of the attempt iidng made. 

wjII be necessary therefore to consider the strength of 
uf i^itjon on the right bank of the Indus ; what has: 
a rca y en done iti the way of improving its naiuftdly 
strong features? ^md then, what remains to be done? so 

at It niay ■ made, as it is capable, the strongest military' 
fronucr m the world. 

An invasion of jndia, such as to endanger its safety, can, 
contend, only be made from the West. An advance upon 
Indhi from the North, over the HindmKush mountains, bv 
Earoghd or Dorah passes, either upon Gilgit into 
or upon Chitrril into the Peshawor vallev, could 
only be attempted, and that with great risk, by small bodies 
o troopsas the physical difficulties on tliat line are 
trempdous, and would effectually preclude the possibility 
of adt-anemg in any formiiiablc force. At the same time 
It ^ms unwise to make those routes easier by constructing 
nil itary roads from our territory towards those points as Is 
being done. There, as ebewhere. we should meet the 

enemy, as he debouches from the pass nearest to our own 
frontrer. 

Assuming my contention to lie true that danger to India 
IS only to be ItMjked for from the West; it remains to be 
seen whether our advanced posts at Quetta and Pcshawur 
^ can cffcctimJly bar any attempt on the part of an European 

fr«n.i„ta*: K,„d,ha,. 
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Peshawur—and which route will be con 
•suJepjd later on. ^ 
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fram Kandahar to the Indus ; and five routes from Ghazni 
in the same diTvction, With regard to the routes leading 
froin Kandahar he says ** these routes have the dis¬ 
advantage that they are very liabte to fiank attacks''; and, 
with respect to the routes from Ghazni he writes—" nil 
(liese roads are more or less pracricahle ; from the North 
they arc not liable to flank attack, but they are from the 
South." TlnB information, which can, J believe, be im* 
plidtly rttlitd upon, is valuable, with reference to the 
constdefatron of our military position at Quetta. 

The entrenched camp at Qurtia ts situated a mile or 
two in front of the Towd of that name, in an excellent 
position, far out of reach of any other commanding ground, 
and dominating the valley beyond. I am ciuoting from 
General Sir Edward Hamley's lecture delivered at the 
Royal United Service Institution on December 13, : 

" On the left of Quetta, between it and the desert, the line 
of hills is only passable at a single gap; and a similar 
ratige, not jiassahle at all, exists on the righL Tactically 
then, as well as strategically, for defence, as well as for 
offence, against dther a powerfid or an inferior enemy, it 
would appear alike advantagrous” It apjiears, if 
the advantages are such as 1 have stated, that we have 
here the most valuable possession on which England has 
laid her hand for many a day. By rjccopying Qtictti we 
practically dose ail passes to the I ndus v'alley which Issue 
South of Dehra Ismail Khan." 

Since Sir Edward Hamley delivered this leetunc; the 
railway has been completed to Chaman. a point on the ■ 
Afghan frontier, beyond the Khojak Pass. The gatrison 
of the entrenched position can therefore be reinforced in a 
very short space of time, either from Kunachee or tlic* 
Punjab, thereby increasing very largely the strength of the 
position; and justifying the use of the word, which^has, 
been applied to it by those who arc moat*comjAtent to* 
express such an opinion; via. “impregnable." 

The line, being carried to a point beyond the Khojak 
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pass, would also faclHt^e any operations which ti might 
be thought desiiable to make from Quetta to ofipose the 
debouching of an enemy’s fonce^ ad^^mdng from Kcindalmr. 

The entrenched camp at Quetta, it will thus be seen, 
not only blocks directly the malo roads from Kandahar to 
Indio, vid the Bolan pass: and that leading to Karachi 
via Kelat and Sonmiani; but, by its position on the Hank 
of the minor routes, which lead from Kandahar towards 
the Indus, practically blocks these abo. So long therefore 
as we hold that important post tn such force, as to render 
it absolutely secure against direct attack, or investment, 
we may confidently assume that no attempt to cross, or to 
bridge, the Indus river between Sukkur and Dehra Ismail 
Khan can possibly he made, with any chance of success, 
or rather, without the most serious risk to the force making 
the effort. Three hundred miles of our river frontier are 
thus practically protected by one strong post, and would 
only f^uire the ordinary- precaution of watching and 
patroUing. There is another stretch of our Indus river 
frontier, some hundred aod ten miles long, which may be 
safely characterised as absolutely impassable by any invading 
force. I allude to that fMrt of the river which runs beiwetn 
Attock and Kalabagh. The river here nms between high 
cliffs of slate rock, and precipitous banks, varying from 
70 to 700 feet high; down a valley varying fmm too to 
4 W yards wide and with a velocity of current, varying 
from St*, to about ten. miles an hour. The only portion 
therefore of our river frontier, which lies opei to the 
* j^hility of mvHsion, is that lying between Kalabagh and 

Di^ra Khan, a distance of under one hundred miles 

l. Ujng. „ I ha., ^ ^ ^ 
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Kurant valley, the Tochiand the GomaL it is not probable 
that the former route would be taken by a force having 
Dehra Ismail Khan, or Edwardesabad, as Its objective point; 
the Gomal and Tochi passes being much shorterand caster. 
Should the enemy s main attack be upon Peshawur. ii is most 
probable however that then some use would be made of that 
rout^inconjunciicn with theooe passing through theKhyher 
pass. There remain then practicaJly only two routes which 
are likely to be taken by an cn^y, advancing with the object 
of crossing the Indus, vLe.— the Gomal, and the Tochi. 
The Gomal route is one of the most important trade routes 
on the north-west frontier. It is about 250 miles lang^ 
comparatively easy for ladeii camels, and has abundant 
water, forage and fueL It is scarcely probable that the 
enemy would venture to advance along this route with less 
than 40,000 to 50,000 men. and that number would be 
swollen no doubt by camp-followers to nearly double. The 
transport of such numbers along very difficult tracks, not 
suited to wheeJ carriage, would present very formidable 
difficulties; as it must be remembered that all food supplies, 
except for animab, would have to be brought from the 
rear. The country, through which this route passes, is 
inhabited by an Afghan tribe called the Mahshd WasJrla. 
who have always kept aloof from the Amir, and have 
denied and dehod his authority, They number nearly 
20,000 fighting men. and are described in official reports 
as the most inveterate, and the most incom'gibfe of all the 
robbers on the border 

By a little judicious diplomacy, and by the distribution 
of a iiberat supply of rupees, it would not be difficult to 
induce these Mahsiid Warfris to become our allies j and to 
act, in the defence of our froatter, by attacks in the rear 
and on the convoys of the enemy, 

1 hose who remember the difficulty which was fclt^tn 
feeding our troops during the Abyssinian campafgn. although 
the country through which we marched to Magdala was 
inhabited by friendly tribes, who sympathised heartily with 
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tht: object of the cxpodiiToo. will easily appreciate- ihe 
difficulties which a force, numbering some four or five 
times in excess of those wliidt look jMrt in that expedition, 
would experience, to advancing unopposed along this 
difficult route; and how those difficulties would be intensified 
were the tribes inhabiting the country to prove hostile^ 
What I have said with n;gard to the Gomal pass, will 
apply with Cf^ual force to the Tocht. In spite however 
of the difficulties thus pointed out, and the improbability, 
in my opinion, that they would ever be laced, it is 
absolutely necessarj- for the safety of our Inditui Empire 
that the portion of our frontier under review should be 
made absolutely secure. This, I consider, could be done 
clTcctually by the formation of an entrenched camp at a 
selected point between r>ehm Ismail Khan and Edwardes* 
al)ad, similar to what we already possess at Quetta. There 
would be no necessity to occupy it in force until the neces-sity 
anosi:. Thanks to the wise fooisight of the Govern¬ 
ment of India, a railway now runs along the left bank of 
the Indus from Dchra Ghari Khan to a point not far front 
Kainbcigh. The only vulnerable jjart of our (rentier can 
therefore be reinforced at the shortest notice, and made 
absolutely seenre. provided the above mentioned precaution 
is taken, and communtcatjon between the camp and the left 
bank of the Indus secured by means of a bridge, or by 
steam ferry, according to the time of year. 

Having thus roughly described the naturaUy strong 
features of that portion of our frontier lying between the 
HciUn and Kuram passes; and the means which, in my 
opinioti, shodd be taken to render it perfectly secure 
s^mst invasion; I pass to the considetniion of the extreme 

righlof our forward defeoaivt pMition. «z., the Peshawur 

valley^ 
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which ha%'e been brought forward in favour of such a 
scheme, he Says; 

'* I think tlierefore there is much to be said against, 
nothing for, the occupation of a jx>st beyond the Khyber, 
and that it would be a source, not of strength but of 
xveakness," 

Sir Edward then lays down his alternate plan, which 
as he ^ysw involves no eJttension of territory, no expendi¬ 
ture worth mention, and no increase of frontier forcCi 

The plan in riuestJon is as follows:— 

" It consists first in blocking the mouths of the Khyber 
(and 1 may venture to add of the two other alternate 
routes, which both debouch into the Peshawar valley) on 
mir side, with an entrenched camp, armed with powerful 
artillery, to be garrisoned by the Peshawtir troops, rein¬ 
forced in case of need.” This can now be easily done, as 
the railway crosses the Indus, and is completed to Peshawar. 
Sir Edward goes oti to say—■*' If this were suitably occupied, 

1 cannot conceive how an enemy’s force, however sui^rior, 
advancing as i( must of nenssity, in lengthened, even 
straggling, array to the momb of the Khyber, could expect 
ever to issue from it" 

With such a strategical authority, speaking in such 
decided! tones, it b clearly unnecessary, and would even 
be presumptuous, for me to elaborate further this part of 
my argumenL 

I venture to hope that I have shown conclusively that 
on the north-west frontier of India, the only one where 
danger of a serious invasion can possibly arise, we have 
such a naturally strong, ofFensive-defenrive, position, as, 
when strengthened by engineering works suitable to the 
needs of the situation, will render an attempt to invade 
India so hazardous a pijiceeding, as to make it practically 
impossible. * 

By keeping the main bulk of our army on tlie le^ bank 
of the I ndus, in a central position, such as the line Lahore, 
jhdum. Rawal Pindi, we shall have the advantage of 
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what i$ called ia sirategj' " Imen'or Lines”; whitsc an 
enemy, advancing from AfghaniHtan towards our frontier 
must necessarily act on “ Exterior Lines,'' unless he elected 
to put all his eggs into one basket, and to advance upon 
one only of the numerous available routes leading to the 
Indus, Such a plan of campaign would simplify our plan 
of defence ; and would enormously increase difficulties 
of transport, supplies and forage to our enemies. By such 
a plan of defence as I have sketched out. there is moreover 
the advantage that the whole defending force would be 
under the direct control of the Commander-in^Chief m 
India; who, in a central position, connected with all the 
advanced posts by teiegraph. could Lssuc his orders, as 
occasion required, and ensure the complete co-operation of 
all the forces under his coiitmand. 

Another advantage also would be gained by a defence 
within out own borders. It would not be nccesitry to trust 
in our first line only the Sikh, the Tunjabi, the Piithan, the 
BalOchi, and the Gurkha, as now contemplated bytlie Goverti- 
oient of India, on the supposition of our being obliged 
to go beyond the frontier to meet our enemy. Our Hindu¬ 
stani. .Madras and Bombay troops could be advantageously 
mixed up with those excellent fighting troops, and would. 

I sure, be able to give a good account of themselves. 

No lai^ amount of iTanspon. moreover, would be 
required, as would be the case were a forward policy of 
defence, beyond our line of railways, to be adopted. Thus 
a very targe diminution of expenditure would be obtained ; 
and India would be saved from that serious dtain on he^ 
transport renounces, which has occurred In all our campaigns 
in Afghanistan, and which has so Iiampered the interior 
trade in India. Our Sepop would also, one and all, aptjrt:- 
ciaic remaining inside their own country; and recruiting 
irfsiead of being brought to a stand-sull, as was the caS 
in the last Afghan cimpaign, owing to the unpopularitv 
which an uncongenial climate and the transport to a 
service away from their homes produced in the minds of 
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oitr nail VC trwps, would, I feel sunt, show such vitality, as 
would enable us. If required, to increase very largely the 
numbers of our native army, in the event of a war with 
Russia making such a step desirable. Should such a plan 
for the defence of India, as I have thus very imperfectly 
sketched out, be accepted, it would of course be necessary' 
to take the Princes and Peoples of India into our confidence, 
so as to prevent, as far as possible, any idea arising in their 
minds that we are afraid to go forward to meet our enemy, 
and also to explain to them why we have delcrintned ■' to 
speak with our enemy in the gate^" 

It would also be necessary to come to a clear explana' 
tion with the Amir of Kabul, and to make him understand 
that we have definitely abandoned all idea of ^tering 
his domiorons, with an armed force, should Russia advance 
further low-ards his borders, l ie should be told distinctly 
that he must rely on his own resources in men. and not 
on any direct assistance from India, should his territories 
be invaded. 

The possible occupation of Afghanistan by Rvissia ought 
not to give us any cause for anxiety, much less, alarm. 

At Kandahar and Ghaint she would still be some 300 
miles from the Indus river; and at Kabul she vvould be 
175 miles from Peshawur. This ione would practically 
be a neutral one; as it is occuptctl, as 1 have already said, 
by quasi-independent tribes, very Jealous of any 'inters 
ference ; and ready to nesetit any encroachment on their 
lertitory. The country is quite unfit for occupation by 
Europeans; and would always be likely to remain os a 
convenient buffer between India and Afghanistan proper. 

Whilst deprecating therefore any undignified alarm aj 
the nearer approach of Russia towards India. I quite 
recognise the desirability of having the whole of Afghan¬ 
istan between the two nations, instead of ihe narrower xotfJe 
above alluded to, if it can be managed without'our making 
any forward military movement lo secure It. It is clear 
* hov^'cver that the Amir no military resources at hb 
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disposal, stifticieni lo prevent an occupation of his 
dominioM by Russia; J anj absolutely coirvinced that 
it would be a suicidal policy on the part of India, were 
she to pledge hciseif to directly assist the Amir There 
remains therefore but one other alternative; the power 
of diplomacy, as represented by our Foreign Odicc at 
home. 

Were the English Government of the day to inform the 
Russmn Government that any advance of troops within 
the frontiers of Afghanistan would be regarded by Her 
Majesty’s Government as a hostile act, which miist lead 
to tile rupture of fnendiy relations, and to an immediate 
dechiatioo of war. I cannot hut thinfc that Russia would 
abandon her design, if she felt convinced that we were 
resaliy in earnest This however involves questions far 
beyond the scope of this paper: and into which I Itave no 
desire to enter. 

My sole object has been to try arid show that, from a 
military point of view, there ought to be no danger to 
India should Russia either take forcible possession of 
Afghanistan; nr occupy the country with the con^nt of 
the Ami^ t provided that proper precautions are taken to 
increase the natural strength of our frontier. Any forward 
movement beyond our borders, as at present contemplated 
by the Government of India, would, I fed sure, defeat 
the very object It » intended to obtainv-ii; the safety of 
India. 
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THE PROrOSED CHANGES IN THE INDIAN 

ARMY, 

Bv Major General F. H, Tv'rrell- 

T>i£ priiposcd Reform of the pnesent system of Army 
aciministmuon and Army organjzatioti in India, to effect 
nrhtch a Biil has been inirDduccfl iniu die Imperial Parlta--^ 
meat, gcncraily follows the tines ol ihe Reform in the 
Civil admititsirstion nf the country made half a century 
since, when the Governor General of India was relieved 
from the dticy of a proHncial ait ministration. But though 
the Earl of Dalhousie ceased to be lliovemor of Bengal, 
the Commander in Chief of the Bengal Army still re¬ 
mained ihE; Commander in Ciitcf in India; and he has 
remained so to this day. The positions of the Civil 
Governor General and the Military Commander in Chief 
under the East India Company were both Frittti inifr 
purrs. The former has been exalted into a Viceroy; but 
the latter, though the force of circumstances lias redly 
made him supreme over the whole Indian ^\miy, has 
yet received no official or formal warrant for his increased 
dignity .and extended responsibilities. 

It is now nearly a centurj- and a half since a few in¬ 
dependent companies of SipAhi infantry were uniied into a 
bactJiIicm at Fon St, George, and called the First Carnatic 
Battalion. That Battalion, now- the First Regiment of 
Madras Pioneers, is the tfe^en of our Indian Army. The 
experiment proved so successful that next year six more * 
battalions were formed or newly niised ; and, for a hundred 
years more, hardly one passed without a fresh addition tg 
the strength of the Honourable East India Company’s * 
Native Army. The Army grew with the growth of the 
Empire whose history was a record of its labours and * * * 

achievements. At the end of a century, it had attained to 
a strength of two hundred and fifty thousand soldiers, 

• armed, trained and disciplined in the European fashion. 


* 
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Tills formidable army had grown out of the half do»en 
companies composed of the " miserable Kafirs of Teltn- 
gana," as they were called by the Musalman warriora of 
fndiat who had been drilled to the use of foreign arms ai 
Fort Sl David on the Coromande! Coast in i745t to fit 
them to encounter the French Sipi&his trained under the 
orders of Dupletx. 

The English sphere of inlluence in India was gradually 
extended over the whole interior of the country, from the 
three Seaports and Presidency towns of Calcutta, Madias 
and Bombay. These three seats of government were at 
first virtually independeni of each other ; and until our 
positiun In India as a dc facia sovereign power was defined 
in the time of Warrt^n Hastings, the Presidency of Fort 
Sl George had generally lield the paramount jiosition. 
The local govemmeots made their own treaties and 
alliances, raised their own revenues, and maintained their 
own armies. Of thtec the Madras Army was the first to 
enter the field; and Its “Telliiga Sepoys," whom Clive 
carried with him to Calcutta in his expedition to avenge 
the tragedy of the Black Hole and to restore the position 
of the English in Bengal, formed the nmkus of the Bengal 
Army. Plencc the name " 'feiinga ” came to be applied 
by the Musalmans of Hindustan to all Sipdhis trained in 
the European fashion, whatever their nationaliiy. 

The Bombay Army was considerably the jimior of the 
three; for though Bombay was one of the oldest English 
settlements, its neighbourhood to the dominions of the 
powerfol Mahrattii Confederacy long limited its territorial 
expansion. whHe Bengal and Madras were carving out 
^jrovinees from the disintegrating mass of the d>'ing .Mogul 
Empire. * 

^ Thus three separate military establishments were formed 
tn.;he^thr,m Pntsidimdes.of Bengal. Madras and Bombay. 
They were recnilted from the lerritones under the sway of 
the governments lo which they owed allegiance, as well as 
from the neighbouring native states; for the terms of our * 
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service attracted the pick of the military ailvenlurere who 
swarmed in India in those troublous and distracted times. 

The three armies thus dilTercd widdj' in composition, 
and also, to sume extent, in the re^laiioDS which they 
obeyed, and in the details of tlteir dri:ss and equipment. 
MTien they met upon some joint expedition, they met more 
as the allied arm 10 of friendly Powets, than as troops of 
the same Statfc The British officers shared the strong 
e^rti <U t^rp$ of their native soldiers.; and Presidential 
jealousy almost rose to the dignity of national rivalry. 
And this jealousy w-as not purely a matter of sentiment. 
The “ Qut-hye.'' the " Mull,'’ and the " Duck *** could be 
rciidily distinijuished, the one from the other, by the 
differences in their social customs as well as by the breed 
of iJidr horses, the panern of their lenis, and the fashion 
of their kit. linch stoutly maintained the excellence of 
his own traditions, and contemned those of his rivals. 
The cabals and mutinies of the officers against the Govern¬ 
ment, whidi occasionally marred the record of the Com¬ 
pany's Army during the first half-century of its existence, 
were always confined to one Presidency only 

The rivalry beiwecn the Bengal >\rTOy and the two 
Armies of the Minor Presidencies was, however, alwa^irs 
keener and stronger than tlmt between Madras and 
Bombay. The jealousy of die two latter vtras excited by 
the drcumfiiance that the Bengal Army was immediately 
under the patronage of the Supreme Government, and was 
therefore supposed to be the cspocia] object of its favour. 
The Commander in Chief in India was also Commander 
In Chief of the Bengal Army, and his entourage^ in so far 
as it was composed of Company's officers, wa.^ compost^ 
of Bengal officers. The keen spirit of rivalry which 
ajiimated the officers of the King's and the Company's 

* Nick names fcrBeitgal, Xtaiinx^uul B<Biafaa}‘oSem fcspcctivdy *tbe 
fast from tbe manncf of caUiog a savant “ Koi hai " W anyone thee?“ 

tbe tecond fnm the (avotuHe dish at Mas, MoUrgatairny i«tp; and the 
• Inst frofu the appetiiiug condiment called a ^ HcKnlxiy duck." 
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Armjes in India was Imitated in the relations between the 
officers of the Bengal Anny anti their jealous compeers of 
Madras and Bombay. "The Bengal side of the Punkah" 
became a synonym in Anglo-Indian iargon for “a soft 
thing.*" The complaints of the i^Iadras and Bombay 
Armies were not without foundation , and their wrongs 
were amply avenged. The alFectloQ of the Supreme 
Government for the Bengal Sipihi became foolishly food. 
Many causes imve been allied for the outbreak of the 
great Mutiny in 1857; but there was one first and simple 
cause—the maladministration of the Bengal Army.* Por 
this its English officers were not so much to blame as the 
policy pursued by the Government of India, and probably 
first inaugurated by Lord William Bentinck. The iealousy 
of military despotism, natural to English Liberals, is <]uite 
out of place in dealing with an army of mercenaries, alien 
and. above all. Orientals. For years before the great 
Mutiny the discipline of the Bengal Army had become 
thoroughly rotten. Sir Charles Napier plainly perceived 
whither ev'ents were tending; and he sought to re^tabllsh 
discipline; but be was thwarted and snubbed by Lord 
Dalhausli;:, who lived to see the ruin wrought by his own 
egrt^ous fully. The too energetic hero of Meeanee wa$. 
replaced by a respectable old figure-head ; and the Bengal 

Army was allovvt^d to drift on, Into mutiny and ruin_a 

striking example of the fatal consequences of civilian 
interference with militar)' discipline. 

it is certainly a remarkable fact, that the Army under 
the immediate eye and charge of the Supreme Governmuni 
should have dtssolvod itsdf by a general mutiny, white 
the Armies of the Madras and Bombay Presidencies main* 
cained their discipline intact, and their name untarnished. 

This is tlic strongest atgument that can be adduced 
a^imit the amalgamation of the Indian Armies; and it 

r 

* May wt rngnoK that Ihe Mminy could not have x^a jf 
[iuTDpeiui Bairiwn dI JnCJa fud b<«i laiinLitDeiJ «t iti iwper iiren*gth?— 
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tiaturaHy {s thr one cliitfly relied upon h^' ihe oppooeni^ of 
the mcasiiie. 

A remarkable instance of the effect of the dose contiec* 
lion of tJie Supreme Government of India with one of the 
Presidentitd Armies was seen m the re-organismion of the 
Indian Army after the auppresaion of the Mutiny. The 
old IJengal Army had dissolved itself, and a new one had 
taken its place, composed of hasty levies, and ofheered at 
hap-haiard from the Cadres of officers of the old Army. 
Its rough*and-rea.dy oigunidtion, which bad sprung out of 
the needs of the moment, was adopted by the Government 
of India: and though any man with a knowledge of the 
first principles of military organijcation could have pointed 
out its obvious deffetencies. it was actually forced upon the 
Madras and Bombay Armies, which had not mutinied and 
siotkI in no need of re-organization. The entire system of 
these two Armies: which had in no way failed to answer 
its [turpose, was completely dislocated: and their w'hole 
machinery w'Os thrown out of gear, to the serious rktrimenc 
of their efficiency, to order that they might imitate, or 
perhaps that they might present no contrast to, the newly* 
devised organization of the Bengal Army. The main 
feature of the new scheme, by which the BHtish officer is 
only temporarily attached to bis native regiment, and 
obtains bb promotion independently of it, though very 
favourable to the private interests of the officer, b inimiiial 
to the true interests of the Army, which can he best served 
by identifying the interests of the British officer with those 
of the native k>ldicr. 

The institution of the .StaF Corps was no doubt a great 
step towards the amalgamation of the three armies, to* 
which events had long been tending. The great combined 
operations of the campaigns of the Finddri war had 
united the three armies for bng periods in the helt^ and 
in cantonmentB: and, after that war, the establishment 
of the British Suzerainty over oil Hindustan no lot^er 
* suiQered them to remain isolated from each other as before. 
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The tendency of military adfnmlstration and legislation was 
to remove differences, and, as far as possible, to obliterate 
distinctions. After the Mutiny the officers of tlie 
Bengal, Madras, and Bonjbay Armies for the first time 
recognised a common bond of union, as officers of the one 
Indian Army. Since that time the process of unification 
has gradually and continuously gone on. The separate 
Army Regulations for each Presidency Army have been 
replaced by a volume of Indian Army Rt^ulaiiona. The 
Pay, Ordnance, and Commissariat Departments of the 
three Armies have been amalgamated into one. The 
Commander in Chief in India has claimed for himself the 
right of interference in the internal affairs of the lesser 
Armies. I'he Govemmenta of tht Minor Presidencies 
have generally ceased to inicnrst or trouble themselves 
with military matters in thetr own governments, other than 
the disposal of theJr regulatt:d amount of patronage and 
provision for the requirements of the Civil Power. These 
are now but occasional and ifilliDg, since the military 
occupation of Civil Stations, the guard of Treasuries and 
Jails and a host of Police duties, formerly performed by 
the troops, have been swept avmy by the administrative 
reforms that followed upon the suppression of the Mutiny, 
The altered rolaiions of Provincial commands to the 
Supreme auihority have been brought about, not so much 
by any fixed or preconceived policy, as by changed con* 
ditions and circumstances; such as the union of all India 
under British Suzerainty: improved communication.H, rail¬ 
ways, and tiJegntphs! increased facilities for simplifying 
and methodizing the work of administration by centraltza- 
xion, 

Regarding ihe military' aspects of the new arrangement, 
there can hardly be two views: and the strong objections 
to tts.tntiwluction which have been made in high military 
circles are based on purely political grounds. The 
anomalous state of things, by which the passing of a 
subaltern officer of the Bengal Army In the vernacular* by ' 
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itie Lower Sc^dard was notified lo the wrorld in the orders 
by the Commander in Chief and pobiished in the Gazette 
of India, while the transfer of the command of a regiment 
in the Madras and Uombay armies [lassed oitnoiiced and 
unrecorded, is finally put an end to, The Cortintandcr in 
Chief in India will no longer be the Commander in Chief 
of one of the Presidency armies- 

The arguments and reasons which caused the divkion 
of die Civil administration of our Indian dominions apply 
equally u> the military administraiion. The Bengal Army 
of to-day musters about double the number of men at which 
custom and convenience have fixed the limit of suength of 
a Continental Army Corps, This overgrown Army will 
now be divided Into two Army Corps, the Northern— 
garrisoning the Punjab, and the Eastern —garrisoning 
Bengal and Assam. The Bombay and Madras Armies 
will become respectively the Western and Sonthtm Army 
Corps, with but Utile change in their territorial distribution. 
But Burmah, which since our first acquisition of the 
Tennasserim provinces in iSay has alwajTs been garrisoned 
firom Madras, is for the future to form a separate military 
command,—probably a Division,—though the strength of 
the force now ganisoning that country might almost 
warrant the creation of a fifth Army Corps. Xhu proximity 
of the Chinese Empire and the probable necessity of pro¬ 
tecting our Siamese ally against jjosstble French aggression 
do not seem to promise any great diminution of our present 
military force in Burmah, 

The Indian Army wilt, under this new system, furnish 
the first real illustration of the formation <if Army Corps in 
our British Empire; for the organixaiion of our British 
troops in the United Kingdom in Army Corps exists only 
on paper, and it is extremely doubtful whether it will ever 
receive practical illusiralion. India wiU no longer possq^s 
three separate armies; but one Army, divided into four 
Corps. 

• These Army Corps will have a dual composition ■. the 
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Bruish squadroiis, batleri^, anti biutationa forming part of 
ihern will be changeable coRstituenis, their connection with 
the Corps only depending upon their being located within 
its temtortal limits. This arrangement of course corre¬ 
sponds to the unavoidable anomaly by winch these troops, 
while belonging to the British Regular Army, form, tem¬ 
porarily, part of the Indian Army. The Native troops, on 
the other hand, will belong permanently to tlteir owm Army 
Corps, and will presumably be always, in time of peace, 
cantoneLl within the limits of its territory. But such is the 
force of seniJment, especially m the East, that it is very 
doubtful whether, under the new arrangenient, the old fieet- 
ings of jealousy and antagonism between the native ^Idieis 
of the different Presidency Annies will not disappear 
altogether; and it is on this presumption that the opponents 
of the scheme base their principal objection to it. Thu 
tendency of natives to conglomerate and form castes accord¬ 
ing to calling is well known: and the fusion of the many 
and various castes in the Madras and Bombay Armies into 
one military corporation is a case in ]>olnti The Madrasi 
Miisalman and Hindu Sipdhis Have much more sym^mthy 
of feding and interest with each other than with thdr own 
co-religionists in the civil ranks of life. In the old Bengal 
Army, Brakitiins, Kshatryas, and Musalmans came to form 
practically one caste. The *' Bhat-bandi" of a common 
calling and common interests often jiroves stronger with 
Orientals than the tics of race or creed. 

The diversity of creed and race in our Native Indian 
Army Is our greatest safeguard t but the diversity of the 
creed and race of the Pathaits of Rnmpore. and the Poor- 
Jjcas of Oatie.did not prevent their uniting against us when 
they had once served in the ranks of the same rt^menL 
The dangers of a Military Mutiny in India, however im- 
jtfObable such an event may now seem, must always be 
present to m, after the events of iJisy : and we mu-st con¬ 
fess to increasing this riik, by ibe abnegation of the 
principle indicated by the maJsim ** Utvlde et fnipera," in ’ 
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tbc adminisinnion of our Indian Army. Those who have 
siml^ rd the Oriental character will know that the clanger is 
not chicnertcnl: but to be fore-warned is to be fore^artned 
The best security against such a dangerous itnuoimity 
lies in the principle of Class Regiments, as they are called 
in the: Bengal Army, meaning tegiments in which ail the 
men belong to one race or nationality. In the formation 
of our Indian native Army, our military forefathers pro¬ 
ceeded on the opposite plan, tliai of mingUng all castes and 
races in mixed regiments,'* as the best method of guard¬ 
ing against united action. But under that system the 
Bengal Army managed to transform itself into a Class 
Army: and we have no doubt but that, had equal oppor¬ 
tunity and occasion fur mutiny been priaenied to the 
Madras and Bombay Armies, their heierogtmeous composi¬ 
tion would have proved no olatacle to their combining to 
effect their ends. The partial mutinies which have from 
tiine to time taken place in those armies, have not been 
confined to any particular class. lo keep the separate 
nationalities and races apart, in Cla^ regiments, appears lo 
be the best method of continuing their natural rivalries and 
preventing their amalgamation. Caitra part'AuSt Class 
FcgimenlB w'tU always, from a miliLary point of view, be 
more efficient than mixed regiments. The W dsh. Scotch 
and Irish regiments in the British Army are cases in point- 
To those who wish to pursue the subject, the Imperial 
Army of Austria-Hungary, with its Class regiments of 
Polish Lancers, Hungarian Hussars, and Tyrolese Jilgera. 
affurds striking examples of both the advantages and dis¬ 
advantages of the sysieni of ClaM regiments. 

Less can be said in favour of the Class Company system, 
which is still in force in the greater number of our Bengal 
regimenis. We think that such troops would be less likdy 
to stand the strain of an arduous campaign and bloq^y 
battles than even mixed regiments: and under the stress of 
a great disaster, a bittiaiion of Class Companies would be 
• very apt to resolve itself into its constituent elements. It 
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jjives rrse also to the vicious principle of promoting men, 
not according lo their relative litness^ but according to their 
caste or creed: a practice which was lately forced on the 
Madras Army though there existed in that mixed army 
absolutely no warrant or occasion for Its Introduction; and 
its observance cau^d much hean-bumlng, discontent, and 
jealousy among the Native ranks. This instance ^ints 
to another rensoo alleged against the amalgamation of the 
three separate Armies in India. 

The country is, as we all know, inhabited by many 
divers nations and races, differing widely from each- otJjer 
In their religions, habits and manners^—as much as 
Russians differ from Neapolitans, or Turks from Greeks. 

A Sikh soldier must wear his hair long; an Afghan must 
not be asked to shave hfs beard : eating beef Is a sacril^ 
to one man: wearing a leather chinstrap is an abomination 
to another. A regulation that Is pleasing in the Punjab 
may be hateful in Madras * and vm ttertA, There is there- 
tore some little danger that tlic enforcement of a general 
uniformity, which is welt known to be a fetish of the 
average military mind, may be productive of local dis¬ 
affection. and may repeat the tessoo of the ohnoxious head- 
dress at Vellore, and the incident of the greased cartridge 
at Ilarrack|)orc. 

gttiC frcHiL Kttlc mmea. ipritig/" 

I lilt: inl1k]£ncc of the Siml^ Anny 

upon ihe separate Armies of the Minor Presidencies baa 
been, upon the whole, pernicious: because it has been 
generally dictated by the acquaintance of those authorities 
with conditions prevailing only tn the North of India, 
which have no analogy in the Deccan r and we fear that 
this disability may still continue to operate in the fuiurt 
hV the Commander In Chief in India, from his location 
with the Supreme Goyemment. will always be more in 
touch With the needs and wishes of the Army Corps 
nearest the seat of Government, to the possible prejudice of • 
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those more remote. But this contingency Is certam!y Icsit 
probable under the new system than under the old, when 
the CoiTunander in Chief of the Bengal Army cjiercised n 
controlling aufhonty over the other ArmtoB. 1 n future the 
Army Chief in India will not have his hands fettered by 
attention to minor details. 

With regard in the financiiii aspectis of the new dcf^nure 
we fear that it will not result in a saving to the Indian 
exchequer. Though some reductinn may be made on the 
(^sLiblifihmenta of the two Madras and Bumbay Army 
Headquarter*, yet these will 1 :* more than counter- 
balanced by the extra establishment of a fourth Army 
Corps, and by the separation of the Headquarter Staff of 
the Army from that of the present Bengal Army. 

We hope that under its new organiaatlon the Indian 
Army may always preserve the high character wh'ch has 
made it a unique instance among mercenary armies. May 
it long continue to recall memoncs of the glories of Busiir, 
Koregaum and Sitabaldl—glories which It may rival, but 
can never hop€ Eo fltirpas^i. 


Wc ittmld beg Icare w nlfer the fdiowing wduttcj oa tbe abore mwl 
wlimbk oojiuihuiioB, io wjilclt we venture w dm* the iticnunn of the 
>Iilil*re Anihorivk* in the convktbn th^i, urd« wy new irrai^^cnu 
fuU lustiM wtU be door, iti the distribution of lo ibe eJiims of 

the diaiinsuisbed offictre of the Bombay and Midres Annkt ‘hdr 

lowliy » as exempliuy m it is hutmiral. may we aiw venture to point mit 
thit what was eolctiktcd inevitably to keep item logcihcr was their SAstiLV 
snteni? 'tlw wiw and children of the troojn of iht Madrea Frewilency 
irerc all in CantonHicnls, when the Mutiny of 1*57 tevte out, •{) if these 
m»ps had mutinie.!, ibej “onW fase risked thetr nil. hot they had no 
d«irt to mutiny and no tt«oa to it. The Mutiny beeaure pc®d^ 
bcausethc nioponbtv of Btiiiah to Motive iroop* had been reduced by 
Lmd UaUiousic to » dangemus eslflit. The whole number tn ImSa «as 
s&floo men. nod the nntire army at that lime was ov« 150,000 men strertg* 
As a nuttei of fact, ih« disdpUne of the diBemtf Kaiire Amnes wis *ery 
much cm a par. exceju tiiut there was no augging in the naliv* 

Army and, « ** w'**- * skdenesa m Ua system Some of tbe wt*fS* 
in the Bengal “ Tcgsrds discipline did Met nmUDj-.—I'Ji. 
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IS INDIA SAFE?* 

Bv SjR Lkpej, J-L Gjoffjn, K.CS.1, 


It is necessaiy to briefly note the European sityaiibn before 
discussing Asiatic problems^ secing^ tliat an answer to the 
cjuestion of whether India is In danger froni Russian 
i^gressjoit cannot be considered a purely Asiatic Tnatter^ or 
one which alone concerns the two great Empires whidt 
have now in Asia become conterminous. A war between 
England and Russia for the empire of Asia and more 
especially for the supreme prire of Indla^ would not be an 
afbtr of a campaign ; it would continue until one or both 
combatanis were OKhausteil; and it is not likely that 
England would be the first to cry " Enough!” when her 
persistence and success during the Napoleonic Wars are 
rememltered and when it is considered that in chose days 
she did not possess a quarter of her present wealth and 
population. It is far more Hkcty that a gigantic struggle 
by Russia in Asia would unite against her chose of her 
rivals in Europe who can never be secure until her power 
is reduced, and that such a war is far more likely to 
terminate in Russia being pushed back to the Dnieper, 
than in the loss by England of her position in Asia. It 
would he unwise for politicians in Vienna and Berlin to 
f^gard with equanimity a war between Russia and England 
on what they may please to call an Asiatic question, and It 
. may be permitted for an Englishman to point out that the 
danger which threatens India fruiti Russia is no more than 
that which threatens Central and Eastern Europe from 
.thb aggression of the same I’owcr. The excitement which 
a Russian attack on India might cause among the native 
^ princes would not be so fortnldiible as that which a hostile 


• 1 hc^rsiuljdnti of tho above anicle np^ued, iu the forai uf a li^u . 
in ttie ^rptv. So (nanj misUkes, unfortuiutclr, oetur In ih 

ifui I thtii* it ndviable to [ndittth tlir origlnai, omiuiag th 
itUroduttioQ nhiett wa» tp«iaHf intended for ifte Cenuo [lufalje. 
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movemGni of Russia in Western or Southern Euroiic 
would cause among, the discontented ^iatjonaUues, Social* 
ists and Anarchists who are ever threatening modern civili- 
aation, while Russian intrigues in Asia are not likely to bear 
more bitter fruit than those which she is ever prose¬ 
cuting in the Balkan principalities and on ht:r Western 
frontiers. The consciousness of a common danger would 
soon procure England powerful allies who, in their own 
interests, would join her to repulse an attack, the success of 
which would compromise the safety of Turkey. Austria and 
Germany. The struggle between England and Russia 
would be decided in Europe and not in Afghanistan and 
India. No doubt the Governments of the countries I have 
named would be glad to stand aloof were it possible to do 
so. They would gladly sec the strength of Russia ex* 
hausted in a prolonged contest with England ; but self* 
preservation will com|K;l them to assist in reducing the 
power for evil of the only autocratic and if responsible 
despotism in Europe:, whose system of government is an 
anachronism in the present day and a standing menace lo 
civilisation i. 

We will now leave European jKilitics and inquire what 
are the conditions of the problem in Asia. W'itlioui count¬ 
ing upon Eurof^can allies, is England able successfully to 
repel any attack which might be made by Russia upon her 
Indian Empire ? I would reply that England is in a posi¬ 
tion to hold her own against any attack ; tltat her power in 
India has been enormously increased during recent years 
and that in this genefaiion Russia could not attack her with ' 
any hope of success. Within the narrow limits of this 
article I can do little more tlian enumerate the chief points 
10 be considered, which are four in number; namely, the ‘ 
sentiments of the mass of the [leople in BritUh India 
towards the Government: the feeling of the nath^ pringes; 
the attitude of Afghanistan and the Amir of Kabul, and, , 
lastly, the military and strategic measures of defence which 
have Inien lately adopted by the Indian Goveromenb 
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The police of indb which I fcnow most iirtimacely ajid 
to the Government of which 1 was for many years the 
ecrctary, ts the Punjab, the most important from a military 
pomt of view, tf its population fairly represent ihe people- 
of India ,I may be said that they are sincerely loval to the 
British Government and have no desire for any cliange. 
Although in this province there was a short-lived and 
famous monarchy, overthrown by the English tn 1846, the 
Sikhs who founded it were but a military sect forming not 
mote than a tenth of the Punjab population. They fought 
ganamly on the side of the English during the great 

cold, bikhs are our best native soldiers and they have 
^one excellent service in Chirm. Burma, .Afghanistan and 
Egypt, Tbo-^c who hai-e only a soperficia] knowledge of 
India fancy that the English can never be accepted by the 
people as the legiiimaie rulers of the country for the reason 
tliac they are foreigners. But India has ahvays been 
governed by formgners. The people hiwe 00 othe^ experi¬ 
ence. No possible monarch could be chosen who would 
not be a foreigner 10 ninC'tentbs of the population. For 
II must be realized that India is but a gepgntphical ex- 
pi^on for an assemblage of countries, inhabited hy^ m;)ny 
difl^cnt races, speaking absolutely different languages - 
«rtth distinct customs and religions. There b a'gr(=atei^ 
^fleren^ce m feeling, language and physique between a Sikh 
ftom the Punjab and a native of Bengal, than there is 
between a Swede and a Spaniard. There is far greater 
natural hostility between the Muhammadans of whom there 

TJZ of Hindus and 

Bgd^isLs than can exist between any European races 

w 1C all profoss the same religious belief. A Muhara- 
madan ruler of India would be for les.s popular than an 
•ngw Viceroy t while the proud, monotheistic MuW 
ma ans would never loleimtc a government by Hindus 
whemt they despi^ ,, Wofoters. The strength of England 
India » founded on roljgioiis ideration. Each person is 
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free to ]>rotess and |ira.ctisej publicly and unmoJested. what 
hb creed enjoins ^ and no sect, however powerful or 
numerous, b permitted to interfere with the reJigious 
equality of the smallest and most obscure dans, Taxatba 
is extreindy lights so much so that if a Hindu peasant 
abstains from inioxicatinjs liquor and docs not go to law* be 
Cray pass through life without coniributiog to the Imperial 
revenue more than a trilling duty on salt Mis dress, hb 
food, hb tobacco, are alJ uneaxed. He is as free from 
official interference as an Englbhman. He can sii)* and 
write what he likes: a liberty which b often abused 
Person and property are so respected, that a man is far 
more safe from violence or robbery in an Indian city or the 
remotest Indian village, than in London or Paris or Berlin. 
He is educated without payment in Government schools 
and colleges : he b cured without payment in Govcromefii 
hospitals. The proprietorship in the land has been granted 
to him by the English, though, under native princes, he 
was only a tenant at will. Why should the Indian not be 
content.’ Why should he desire to turn agdnst hb bene¬ 
factors ? He has no feeling of natiouaJity or patriotism; 
for India hits never been a country or a nation in the 
European sense. The only desire of the people is to live 
in peace ami security, every man enjoying the fruits of hb 
oKvn industry. Self government in their villages and the 
municipal adminbtration of their towns, die Indians already 
possess. More clian this they do not want: more they 
have never enjoyed, nor would they accept it if it were 
offered to them. * 

What I have said of the people of Uritish India, applies 
still more strongly to the Native Princes, Hindu •md 
Muhammadan, who govern an area of country of S95.00O* 
square miles, with a population of 5^ niillioiiS. It b 
among these that it is assumed that Russia would jiad 
her allies. The assumption b a grouudle^ one &nd auy^ 
invader trusting to the support of the Princes uould find 
that he bad leant upon a broken reed. in the great 
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Mutiny of 1857 the kajas had their opportanity. The 
ImliaQ Empire was shaken 10 its very foundations, and if 
the princes had declared against us, the leconqttcst of 
India would itavc been long and difhcult, Hut with few 
and unimportant exceptions, they stood loya], even when 
their mutinous troops deseried them: and many of them 
fought on our side throughout the campaign. Whai 
sympathy have they with Russia? They are quite suffi¬ 
ciently informed to understand that they would he far worse 
off under Russia than they are at present: that they would 
enjoy less power and would be compelled to contribute a 
large share of their revtinues to the Imperial Treasury, 
The Rajas are more contented now than they were at the 
time of the Mutiny, The English Govcrmnent has 
formally abandoned the policy of annexation and has 
granted to all the princes the riglit of adoption on failure of 
male heirs. They arc guaranteed, under treaty* engage¬ 
ments, all their rights and privileges, and so long as they do 
not oppress their subjects too flagrantly, they are allowed 
full independence in the interna] administration of their 
States. They have everything to lose by disloyalt)' and 
nothing to gain. Even if some should lie so foolish as to 
turn again.'it us. they would quickly be overwhelmed by the 
loyal princes among whom their forfeited possessions would 
1)0 dbtribuiJwL The hatreds and jealousies between Native 
States are fiir more bitter and deep rooted than any which 
are felt against the English, and the loyal princes might be 
left quite surely to coerce the ill disjMJScd. It might be 
‘ imagined that the viewtid the English with dislike as 
new tniroders In India who had taken from them the 
supremacy which they before enjoyed. This is a mistake. 
'With the exception of the ancient Rajput princes with 
whom w« have never quarrelled and who arc our most 
’loygl allies, the Rajas of India never enjoyed supremacy 
^ and most of them are more modem than the English them- 
aelvi^ I'ew of them have a history of more than a 
hundred or a hundred anil fifty years. 
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TurniDg to Afgiianvstan a different pnsWeni is sug]gesteii. 
There it is imiiossible to predict the future with any certainty< 
The Afghans are a singularly tieree and treacherous race 
with a strong love of indepcndcncei Their obedience is 
never given lo any master when they are strong enough to 
throw ofiT his ytike. They are even impatient of the control 
of their tribal chiefs, and are In teni|icr purely democratic, 
each man thinking himself as good as his fdlowa. Any 
foreignetj especially if he be an infidel and not a Mubam' 
madan, is an enemy \ and England or Russia would meet 
with equal opposition In invading the country. But of 
England they have now little distrust- Our campaigns In 
Afghanistan left the country much richer than when we 
entered it. Everything required for the transport and com- 
missariat of the army was paid for, and plundeniig or 
violence to tlie peaceable population was unknown. Twia; 
have we left the country when we might have anncjied it, 
and botii the ruler and his people must have acquired con¬ 
fidence in ilie honesty and friendship of our professions. 

The Amir Abdul R.nhman is a man of great sagacity and 
courage* and although his methods of government are 
ferocious according to European ideas, he understitnds the 
only way to keep his turbulent subjects in order. 

Towards the dose of the Afghan War I was sent on a 
diplomatic mrsalon do Kabul to make final arrangements for 
the settlement of the country after the withdrawal of the 
English armies* and I conducted all tlie negotiattons which 
ended with the prodamation of the present Amir as ruler 
ttf Afghanistan. 1 was indeed the fimi English official to * 
meet him and make his acquaintance, and 1 was much 
struck by hfs aliility and energy and knowledge of t|je 
political affairs not only of .Afghanistan but of Europe. * 
He had a very keen tdt^ of his own interests, and ivas not 
a man to he ktd astray by either sentiment or fanacictsm. 
When we selected him as sovereign of Afghanistan, he had , 
just left Russbn protection, under which he liad lived for 
many years, and bad crossed the Oxus in search of ad¬ 
venture, encouraged thereto, by his Russian hosts. 
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The faci of his having beea a Russian petitioner <litt not 
in any way prejudice us.against him; indeed, this fact was 
one of the reasons for our selectton, for we believed that 
any prince who liaJ an intimate knowledge of Russian 
methods of administration would be the most caneful to 
avoid intriguing with them. His residence at Samarkand 
and Tashkend must, we thought, have given him an 
lesson which would be useful to him as Sovereign of 
Afghanistan; a second is before him to-'day in Bokhiira. 
I welve years have dapsed since the country was confided 
to bim» and he has remained uniformly on friendly terms 
with the English Government and has accepted the posi- 
tloD of tlietr subsidised ally, under promise to enter into no 
engagements with any other Power, and so long as he 
maintains his promise he is guaranteed against any foreign 
attack. He is, indeed, a feudatory of the Empruis of 
India; a large part of his income is paid from the Indian 
Treasmy’, and an attack upon him by Russia would be the 
^me as an attack upon any other (lortiori of her Majesty's 
dominions. 

The laM point, namely the defensive preparations which 
have been made by the Indian Government on the North 
West Frontier, can only be alluded lo. The subject would 
require a separate article. 1 would, however, observe; that 
the Indian frontier is inhmtcly more secure than it was ten 
ycois ago. The great entrenched camp at Quetta in BUu- 
chiatan, coninumding tCandahar and connected by strategic 
railways with India, is oompleteand blocks what Is probably 
the only pmctlial route for a large invading force. Roads, 
r^ailways ami telegraphs liave been multiplied along the 
North West b roniier, and the northern border of Kashmir, 
although I do not believe in the possibility of any serious 
attack from that direction, has been suflficiendy guarded, 
tn. India, tisdf we do not care to build fortresses, for the 
, defence of which our army Is too small. U we increased it 
lo such an catent as to be able to hold central fortiesses 
in time of war with Urge bodies of troops, the burden of 
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taxation upon the country would cause far more disconieni 
than would be competisaicd for by the additional security- 
We prefer to Stave a small army in India which, at the 
present time, English and Native, with a few regiments 
from selected Native States, does not exceed 250^000 men. 
But a war with Russia for the possession of India would be 
one of which there would be long notice and dabomie 
preparaiioo. and the Indian Army, Europuan and Native, 
would be doubled in numbers before any Russian troops 
arrived within striking distance of India, 

The Russian armies on paper look very formidable, but 
an aitjick delivered at so great a distance from the base of 
operations, with one toy line of railway for only a portion 
of tljc road and a country with scanty suppii^ and inhabited 
by a hostile population between Herat and Kandahar, would 
not be lightly regarded by any Governmeni when they had 
to meet the whole power of England, on her awn ground 
and in chosen positions, at the end of Uieir march. To 
place locvooo men on the Western borders of India, is 
beyond the strength of Russia in this genemtion. No 
doubt, should cause of quarrel arise between us. she wwld 
endeavour to annoy and injure us in Indians far as possible, 
but an invasion could have no hope of sucttiss. 

The quality of the Indian Native troops is little known 
or appreciated in Europe. Some of the fighting races, who 
form the largest proportion of our army, are not inferior to 
any soldtets in the world, when well and sufficiently led by 
EuroiJ«m officers. The Sikhs and Gurkhas are, 1 believe, 
superior to Russian troops of the line. They are much of 
the same quality as the Turks who held the Russums at 
bay in the last war. and who would have beaten them singliv 
handed had they not been betrayed by their own generals. 
As to the Native Indian Irregular Cavair>'. although it 
might be increased by twenty regiments with advan^.MC 
is infinitely superior to the Cossack regiments of Russia. 

The conclusion of this brief article fis, that during this 
generation, Russia lias nothing to gam and everything to 
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lose by an attctdc od India, which could not be successfuT. 
In another generation, ' |)erliap^ invasion would be more 
easy, but each generation must take care of ttseir. Our 
position in India becomes each day stronger with the spread 
of education, the increase and improvement of cotibinunica' 
tions and the greater wealth and prosperity of the country. 
Time fights for us, rather than for Russia, It is not Tikety 
that the ludum people, when they become rich, educated 
and civilized, wilt desire to place themselves under tlie 
grinding tyranny of Russia. By that time. too. the Russian 
Government may irave itself changed. The benevolence 
of some future Czar, or a tevolutioni boro of oppression, 
may sweep away the present order of things and give to 
Russia a constitution and to her people free and repref{enH> 
tative mBUtutiona. She would then cease to be to Western 
Eurape what the Goths and Vandals were to Ancient Rome, 
and would enter the ranks of civilized natiotis to which, at 
present, she cannot be said to belong. 
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Bv " HlSTOKfCUS.-' 

It has often been obsen'ed that, whHc the EngUsb people 
keep a watchful and Jealous eye on the internal admintatra- 
tton of the Kingdom, and exercise no smafl control over 
taxation and State expenditure, they allow themselves to 
be almost entirely excluded from the conduct of their 
foreign aliairs ; whereby a few Cabinet Ministers have had 
it in their power, by embarking on speculative schemes of 
foreign policy, to involve the nation in serious disputes 
with other countries and render war inevitable^ before the 
English people were acquainted with the true nature and 
aim of the policy pursued. Jn such cases the House of 
Commons may of course refuse supplies; but by the time 
Parliament and the people arc informed of the full cireum* 
Stances of the dispute, it is often too late to rcverst; the 
action of the Government, and the nation thus finds itself 
committed to war, tvlthout any clear knowledge of its 
necessity or Justice.^ 

This evil assumes greater proportions still, and becomes 
a danger to the British Constitution, when the Cabinei has 
the means of raising war supplies without applying for 
them to Parliament—when, for instance, the Indian treasury 
may be put into requisition and our Indian fcllow^subjects 
be taxed, for giving effect to schemes of conquest secretly 
devised by the British Cabinet and entered upon without 
the consent of Parliament, It was through such means 
that the nation was twice drawn into disastrous wars with 
the Afghans; and it is the same unconstitutional device 
that iis now practised for defraying extravagant preparations 
for a third Invasloa of ATghinistdn. 

The plea for our aggressive action in and 1878 was 
that the military occupation of Afghdnistiin was nec e s s a r y , 
for the safety of I ndia from a Russian attack. The hollow¬ 
ness of that plea has been exposed by our highest authorities. 

C. i 
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The Duke of Wellington, at the time of the first Afghin 
war, charactemed the Russian scare as ‘a paHtical night* 
mare ; and in laier years. Lord Lawrence, Lord Napier 
of Magdala, Sir WtUiam Mansfield (afterwards Lord Saod- 
hwst) and General (now Lord) Roberts deprecated our 
occupying advanced fjosts in Afghantsnin for the protection 
of India, and condemned titai policy as being calculated, 
on the contnuy, to weaken our means of defence against 
an enemy who should advance through that country. Lord 
Beaconsfield himself, whd was responsible for the war of 
187S-80. and who sought to Justify it on the mystic ground 
of a “ scientific frontier," admitted that so far as the in¬ 
vasion of India in tiiat cjuarttr was concerned, it was the 
opinion of Her Majesty's Government, that it was hardly 
practicable. "The base of operations of any jjossible foe 
was so remote, the com mu nica lions were so difficult, the 
aspect of the country so forbidding, that the Government 
had long arrived at the opinion that an Invasion of the 
Indian Empire, by passing the mountains which form our 
North Western frontier, was one which we need not dread," 
Spaeth Oft Lord Mayor' J Day, 1878. 

On the other hand, ever)' circumstance of the laic war 
and of our subsequent e?cpcdidons against the border*tribes 
of Afghdnistin, shows that the ronqoest of that proverbialty 
difiFicuU country, the subjugation of its hitherto indomitable 
occui>ants, and the miiiiary glory expected to accrue from 
such deeds, were the real aim and motive of the policy 
pursued on those occasions 1 and tha i the safety of India 
was a mere pleu resrrrted to for justifying the appropriation 
of Indian revenue in the prt^ution of Imperial schemes 
pf conc|ucst. 

Military success invariably evokes popular applause, 
regaftlless alike of moral consideraiions and of the material 
vilue^of a conquest; and had the late war been successful, 
[he nation would doubtless have overlooked the fact, that 
no red gkny can be gained by a great country when it 
attacks. fn»m a sdfish motive, an unoffending and avowedly 
weaker natton; and furthermore, that aU the revenue we 
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could oxpect to raise in Aigliioisnin would not defray a 
twentieth part of the cost of holding that barren country. 

But the late war was not successful; its authors had entirely 
failed to apprehend the difficulties of the task they had 
undertaken, and seemed to liavc expected ihcir enterprise 
to resolve in a military promenade, a shower of stars and 
ribbons and some substantial rewards for the favoured few* 
Events soon dispelled those visions and, after two years of 
warfare spent chiefly in foraging for supplies and marked 
by two signal defeats—namely, our hasty retreat into 
SherpuT before Mabamcd Jin*s fanatical hordes, and the 
disastrous battle of Maiwand lost near Kandalmr—our 
armies evacuated Afghinisidn. not only without having 
gained the smallest advantage to compensate for the blcxid 
and treasure expended in that war, but under concUiiotis 
particularly mortifying to our national pride. 

The policy which proved so disastrous, is again being 
pursued on the questionable argument that Russia s per- 
sistent advance towards India, calls for a corresponding 
movement on our part; while the arguments of the above* 
mentioned authorities, showing that India can be betwr 
defended on her own frontier, than by an encounter with 
the enemy in a difficult and hostile coimir)' tike Aighanistdn, 
far from our reserves and general resources, remain un¬ 
answered and are entirely ignored. 

The revival of the “forward policy” may, in a great 
measure, be ascribed to the hope cnicrteioed by its pro¬ 
moters, of obliterating, by military success in a future 
campaign, the humiliating recollections of the late war. 
Let us see how Cir such an exijectation is warranted, either 
by the costly preparadons we have made, or by our 
achievements in recent years. 

We have constructed military roads and railways which 
may facilitate the advance of our troops into Afghinist4o i 
but tliey would not lessen the difficulties which caused our ^ 
failure in the late war, seeing that these were met with 
only after we bad penetrated into the interior of the 
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country, and ihat they arose fhwrt cau^ which are as 
powerful now as they wen* in 1840 and rSSo—tiamdy, the 
coahgutation and barrenness of the land, the severity of 
the climate In winter and summer, and the fanaticiatn of 
the inhabitants. Our preparations have also consisted of 
military expeditions and the distribiitton of money, for 
enfofcinig the submi^ion or purchasing the neutrality of 
the border-tribes during the march of our troops through 
their mountains. The progress of all these preparations, 
however, has been most instgnthcant in comparison with 
the vast and complicated plan upon which they were 
designed. Some details of that plan will be found in 
Hon. G. Curzon’s Chapter on the North Western Frontier 
of India, tS^Oi 

Of the projected railways only one has been made, 
namely, the Seind-Pishm line which was afterwards ex¬ 
tended to near Chamam This line is now found to l>e 
quite unsuimble for military purposes in time of war, 
seeing that important sections of it are liable, from floods 
and landslips, to frequent and prolonged interruptions, [n 
March this year the Royal Dublin Fusiliers proceeding on 
relief 10 Quetta, were detained at Sibi. in consequence of 
a series of landslips in the Kurnai section; and Quetta 
was then, as it had frequently been before, deprived of 
railway communication with India,* 

fbc construction of the other projected railways has 
hitherto been cfreetually opposed by the neighbouring 
tnbesmm : ami as to our military roads* some were 
destroyed by the villagers, as soon as the troops sent to 
protect our working parties had retired, while the construc- 
— "'’n® interrupted j l b rough our road-makers 

■ and their escorts binng overpowered by tribal gatherings. 

* Pin. rn tJ»e % eutdiis in the Hureal IJtK hare been absalinelv 
otJhentHt .gim end iig.b.mnd erery expe^ent Eillnl keep Jt in rfa J 
^il. hate h«ft bid down only m di«ppc„, b, the time nneslip ijj 
bees mwietek viother came to dewrey the work .lone Tfie Emtinttfin- 

=n b. iviilM irfucl. Ml mik. ih. ™|J«, |h,n W.V., . ^ 
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Nor h^ive our frontier expeditions been more successful : 
the earliest tnarched from Kohit in 1877 with orders "to 
occupy tlie country of the Jo wikis [a section of the Ai;lam 
Khel Aftidis who had motested our working parties) until 
they tendered their abmlute suhtnlssion.*'— Protlaata-- 
lim. Fet^ign Ikpi., Afot'. 5, 1877. We demanded at first 
70,000 Rui^ees as compensation, to,000 Rupees as a fine, 
and the surrender of four of their Chiefs. Our terms were 
rcjecietl, even after we had abandoned the claim for com¬ 
pensation and reduced the fine to half Its original amount, 
fighting ensued and, at the end of three months, wo 
retired an receisfing a verba) promise that the four Chiefs^ 
whose surrender had been refused, would be sent away 
from the tribal lemtory. In short the expedition piw-cd 
a complete failure, and stitiilar results characterized ail our 
subscQueat frontier expeditions. 

In 1878 a column under Major Cavagnari made a night 
attack on the Othmon Khd villages, in retaliation of the 
nialtreounent inlltcied on our road"makers.; and the follow¬ 
ing year we sent troops to subjugate the Zamudtts and a 
s^tion of the Orakzal tribe. Jn iSSOb i88t and iSSs 
expeditions wer*^ seat against the Momands. the hfahsud 
Waziris and the Kabul Khd Waziris: while a considerable 
force under General Wilkinson attempted the reduedon of 
the Boxdars- In an expedition fought its way into 

the country of the Shininis on the |>retext of surveying the 
Takht-in-Suliman mountain. In 1S84 and 18S5 wx invaded 
the territories of the ChlgorsaiSr Akazais and Paniri Syada 
in the North, and of the Koker and Musd Khcl tribes in * 
Southern Afghdnistdn. In tBSfiand {887 operations were 
resumetl against the Akatals, the Shirdnis and the Bozdors 
who had remained defione and an expedition was sent ^ ‘ 
reduce the Bunerwals, In June rSBS ft column under 
Major Battyc and Captain Urmston marchttd into 
Black Mountain country, when both officers were MUed m 
a skirmish, and our troops had to retire. The unsatisfactory 
result of this long ^ries of operations induced the Govern¬ 
ment to employ Jatger bodies of troops t ami in October 
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(888 an army of SjOOO tighiing^ inta under General 
M'Queim, acoompanied by 5,000 baggage mules and the 
usual compleniem of grooms, water carriers, ambulance 
porters and other camp-followers, was dspatched for 
reducing the Black Mountain country. This force en¬ 
countered very little oppotsition and, on its return, the 
General statedhb raiewell orders that "the HasaniaJs, 
Akaaais and other tribes had tendered their submission, 
and that roads had been consirucied. which would afford 
ample scope for the advance of our troops." The tribes- 
men, it was said, had promised that we should In future be 
free to march through their country, and construct and 
maintain roads. But when we iutempted to avail ourselves 
of those promises, they were at once repudiated, and tJte 
troops and working parties wc sent in 1890 had to return. 
Thereupon a large force was despatched in 1891 for the 
complete subjugation of the Black Moimtain country and 
the capture of Hasan All, the Chief who had led the tribes 
against our men. This expedition not succeeding in its 
mission, an offer was made by us to Hasan Ali, that if he 
surrendered, he should simply be interned with an ample 
allowance suitable to his rank. Eventually the expedition 
returned without the person of the Chief/ but it wa.<t said 
that "he was sure to come in”; and later that " if he did 
not come in. his actions were of Jttde consequence, as he 
had lost all prestige among the mountaineers." Phtittr 
Stpitmhtr. 1892. Nevertheless a third expediiirtn was sent! 
m i8o». to hum down and capture the Chief, Failure was 
again the result, and the further intentions of the Govern¬ 
ment in the matter have not transpired, 

Whili- th» ui^Ktaful nperetions were pbe, 

in the North, we invaded the Miranzai country where our 
road-makers bad been dispersed t we also sent expeditions 
to^^py the Gumal Pass and the Zhob country bevond 
It, tn pursuance of a project to construct a railway from 
our frontier stairon of Dchra -1 small-Khan to Plshjn' as an 
alternative line to ihe dcfoeiive Sdnd- Pishb railway! 
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The lirsl MiranKal espcditioti left Koliit on the 36th 
January iSiji, arriving the next c 3 ay at Gwada, the residence 
oF Mftkhniudrn, the ChieF who had attacked our working 
parties. The village had been deserted, and a party was 
ordered in pursuit of the Chief, but could not smrt until 
the 4th of February, as fti^t-bite and pneumonia had 
attacked our soldiers, and a convoy of sick had to be 
escorted back to India. The pursuit after hlakhmudln 
proved fruitless, and on the loth n column marched 
through the Zara pass. The Sappers and Miners worked 
hard at making a ro:id; but snow fell from noon till il.irk, 
and the march, though only five miles, occupied from 
11.30 a.m. to 5 a.m. the next day, the rear-guard and 
commiasariat stores arriving only at 1.30 p.m. The 
country was covered with snow, and no opposition being 
offered by the enemy, the expedition returned on the 
1st March, le-iving a garrison at Gwdda, 

On the 4th April our Gwiida garrison was overpowered 
and bdt a precipitate retreat, pursued by the tribesmen as 
far as the low hills near our frontier. Another force, com¬ 
posed of three columns, w-as organised forthwith and 
marched on the tyth April, taking the village of Tsalai on 
the same day. We had then to bivouac, as our men were 
completely knocked up by the intense heat and the want of 
water. The next morning we carried the village of Sartop, 
and wore obliged afterwards to halt at a spring to enable 
our troops to get water; many had been without it for 
twenty-four hours and were exhausted; the young soldiers 
of the King's Royal Rifles, fresh to the country, suffer^ 
specialty from heat and thirst. iJSee Sir Loekharfs 
Despatch ^th June^ [891,) On the 19th April our third 
column was attacked, but reinforcements came to its relief 
the next day from Sangar. In the night of the aand our 
post at Chilihdgb was fired into, and on .the 23rd ogr 
convoy was attacked, losing a number of men and mutiis. 
In retaliation of these attticks, our trooj^ blew up a numl«f 
of villages, when some of the Chiefs consented to our 
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making a road up the Samana mountalo. Thereupon the 
Miran^’u Field Force was wididrawn and broken up on the 
t5th the casualties during die four weeks liaving 

amounted to toi. 

As regards die invasion of the Zhob valley alluded to in 
a preceding page^ an expedidon was sent in iSSS to survey 
the Guinal pa^, but its mission being frustrated by die 
opposition of die Makhind tribe, a considerable force, 
accompanied by Sir R. Sandtunan as Political officer, was 
despatched the following year through BaluchistAn, with 
orders to cxx:up5^ the Zhob country as far as the Western: 
extremity of the Gumal pass This force was arie^ted in 
its march by the Kidarzais; but our Agent, who subsidi^ 
ccriain Cbtcfs in the Zhob country, succeeded in [<890 in 
establbhlng, with their consent, a British post at Apozai; 
and afterwards in obtaining promises from the Mahsud 
Waztfis, the Shlrdnis and the Derwesh Khet of Wilina, that 
they would keep the Gumal pass open, in conuderation of 
certain sums of money being annually paid to them by the 
British Government, 

The subsidised Chiefs appear so far to have maimalned 
a friendly demeanour * but their tribesmen aU along mani' 
fested their strong objection to our presence, by night^ 
firing into the Bnush Agents camp, by raiding for fire¬ 
arms and by cutting off our soldiers, when they ventured 
a few hundred yards from their lines. These insults 
iocr^sed and became $0 intolerable in 1892, that we 
threatened to send a force for punishing the tribesmen, 
' unless the Amir withdrow an officer whom he h^d stationed 
among them, and to whose influence wc ascribed their 
mcroased hostility. The Amir repliisd that, in compliance 
with our wishes, he had ordered his officer to retire, pend¬ 
ing the rosull of the conference we had proposed, and at 
w>ich^ he hoped that a dear understanding would be 
arrivdl at, r^arding the boundary of our Empire. This 
reply, conciliatory as it looks, was leanted nevenlidess as 
evasive, and was responded to by 3 loud threat, in the 
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Times of Nov^bcr ihe 2nd, that the British Governinent 
would not be I^hily turned from its setiled |JoIicy, and that, 
unless the Amir fell in with that policy, Afghdnistdn as a 
kingdom would disappear. 

Now, to understand the irritaiion thus manilcsted at the 
Amir's reply, it Is necessary to remember that the " settled 
policy” referred to in the Times^ is our “foru-ard policy*' 
aiming at the military occupation of Afghdmstdn—policy 
which we communidtod to Abdur-Rahntan substantially in 
the following terms;—“To preserve the inicgrity of your 
dominions, you must co-operate with us in repelling Russian 
attacks, and assist us meanwhile in bringing under complete 
and permanent control, the Afghin tribes who dwell along 
our frontier.” In this communication we omitted defining 
the iciritori^ we purposed to subjugate ^ but our advance 
to New Charnan and Apozat and our reference to repelling 
attacks on the Nortiiern oonhnes of the Amirs dominions, 
made it clear that the best part of AfghAnistin was included 
in our tntendisd sphere of action. Under these circum¬ 
stances, the Amir’s referena: to a delimitation of our 
boundary obviously Implied a protest against our encroach- 
meius which at oince accounts for the menace published 
in the Times. 

Of that menace the Amir seems to have ^ken no direct 
notice; hut in one of the two letters he sent by Mr. Pyne, 
so far as its contents liave transpired, he said, n^ardmg his 
dealings with the frontier tribes, something to the effect 
that bis conduct in the matter would be ruled by the 
Sacred Law which commands the respect of both parties. 
Now, the sacred law in independent Mahomedan com¬ 
munities enjoins the expulsion of the ** infiiiel, except he 
be a guest or a servant—an article of faitli tn obedience to 
which our " forward policy ” has met with the most fanatical 
opposition from the A^hdn tribes* 1 he Amir s letter m^y 
therefore be construed as a di^uised defianee of our tlireat, 
an interpretation which does not appear unreasonablt whoi 
we consider that, if he were to assent to our policy. hU 
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action would conainfy be rupudiated by the tribes, and 
would involve the loss of his power and his throne> and 
perhaps also of bis life. 

Meanwhile, our threat to destroy the Kingdom of 
A%hiinistin has drawn the attention of the world to our 
fdations with Abdur-Rabman—a subject which had I^een 
much obscured bjr strategic and [rolitical controversies^ but 
which has now assumed a deftnite form; and the public 
mind Is doubtless exercised to know whether the British 
Government will act up to its threat, or recede from the 
dominative position it has taken up. To recede would of 
Qourse tower its dignity and prestige in the eyes of its 
Indian subjects and of Asiatic nations in general i while to 
execute its menace would involve the British nation in a 
third Afghiln w'sr, with no greater Justification or better 
chance of success, chan we had in our previous Afghiin 
wars. 

In estimating the issue of a third invasion it may be 
useful to bear in mind that sixteen years of uninterrupted 
warfare against the border-tribes of Afghanisttin. has not 
enabled us to advance our frontier a single day^s march 
from the line it occupiwl in 1S76; and that ail wc have to 
show for the appalling amount of blood and treasure ex¬ 
pended during chat period, consists of a defective military 
railway^ 3 number of unfinished and partly-destroyed 
military roads, and the precarious and contested positions 
we have taken up at Apozai and New Chaman, It is true 
that we have assurances of friendship and support frxmi 
tribesmen whom wc enlisted in niir service or subsidised on 
other pleas, and on whom wc profess to rely as on an 
irregular frontier guard of our Indian Empire. /fan, 
(J, Curtm's Charier m th, N, IK Fr^nHcr of fndla, 1890. ) 
But Sir I- Griffin, than whom no man has perhaps had 
coore opportunities of judging the Afghdn character, is far 
from sharing Mr, Guram's faith in the aSbetion and trusti¬ 
ness of our AfghAii adherents, -* The Afghin," says Sir 
I— Griffin in the Forinighify for January last. " has a very 
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tenacious memory for injuries, and Ik* never fails to avenge 
them, should an oppoitimity occur. The Afghins arc 
fierce, bloodthirsty, fanatical and ireafherous" 1 his judg¬ 
ment is strongly^ confirmed by the annals of the late war; 
and the many injuries inflicted by us in our frantier expedi¬ 
tions, have no doubt remained deeply impressed in the 
memory of the frontier tribes, for future settlement. 

An clement of particular weight in the present con¬ 
juncture is the critical hnaiicial position in India, where 
retrenchment and additioiuil taxation are declared to be 
most urgently needed, and where the situation is further 
aggravated by the continued decline in the value of silver, 
tlie metal in which the Indian revenue is collected. To 
look^ in this state of things, to the Indian treasury for the 
means of carrying on war, would certain ly be the hdght of 
Imprudence. 

On the other hand, to remain in our present situation in 
AfghdnisULn and await opportunities for executing the 
“ forward policy," while a hostile population surrounds our 
isolated garrison at Apoiai, and Afghiui forces assemble in 
frotu of our railway terminus at New Chaman, may be 
endurable for a short lime, but must eventually rtsuh in 
war. 

The name of Lord Roberts has been mentioned in a 
preceding jmge as that of one of the great authorities who 
condemned the policy of tSyfi, involving the establishment 
of British garrisons in AfgliAnwuin fur meeting an evcniual 
Russian advance through that country. An impresKon 
prevails in some drclcs that, whatever opinion General 
Roberts may have held regarding that policy at the close of 
the late war, his views on the subject have since be^ 
entirely modified. It becomes important, therefore, to 
ascertain how far such an impression is well founded, and 
what are his lordship's present views on the subject.^ . 

On the eve of bis retirement from the command of Her 
Majesty’s forees in India, Lord Roberts spoke in eulogistic 
lerms of the frontier defences in India which have been 
constructed of late years. Before considering bis remarks 
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on the subject, it may be well to bear in mind that the 
wnrks olficlaHy designated as ** frontier defences" in 
Northern India, belong to two distinct dasses—namely, 
to railways and fortified posts calculated m facilitate the 
oinccntration of troops on otir frontier; and to military 
roads and railways constrncted beyond our frontier, and 
adapted only to the conveyance of troops into Afghanistan. 
The latter, it will be seen from the following quotations, 
arc not, in Lord Roberta's opinion, necessary for the pro¬ 
tection of India- "These defences," said bis lordship at 
Bombay on the yth April last. contract the from open to 
an attack in the direction of Afghdnlsuvn, secure our frontier 
arsenals and are the main line of communications with the 
rear: and, in the event of our being engaged in operations 
on a ktrge scale across tine border, will furnish advanced 
bases for our field army.” , . , " A midtiplicity of defences 
beyond a certain point is a source of danger as well as a 
sign of weakness and timidity ; and 1 hold that a mobile 
and well-equipped field army b an infinitely more important 
factor than the most powerful system of defences.' 

Nothing in these passages or in the rest of his lordship's 
speech expresses or implies approval of the policy requiring 
the ^ttlemcni of British garrisons in Afghinisiiln, for 
mijuting an eventual attack from Russia, Thai policy, 
therefore, remains emphatically condemned in the terms of 
GeneraJ Rubens's despatch of May iSSo, in which he 
said,—" The longer and more difficult the line of com¬ 
munication Is, the more numerous and greater the obsiactes 
which Russia would have to overcome; and far from 
fiJjortening one mile of the road, 1 would let the web of 
difficulties extend to the very mouth of the KhyberT 

This opinion is confirmed by the last sentences quoted 
from the speech at Bombay, and it moreover coincides, in 
a temarkablt manner, with Earl Grey's oiunlon,* “ that by 
crcaiing the means of rapidly moving an overwhelming 
force to any point of our fn>ntier which may be the object 
of attack, we might have an assurance of being able speedily 
* Letter in nma, Mareb, (SSj. 
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to destroy any hostile force dial might be brought against 
ua * and that, if the money which has been spent in need¬ 
less wars, had, on the contrary, been used in making rail¬ 
ways along oor frontiers, with two or three fortiried posts 
where a lorce could be assembled in readiness to attack an 
enemy as soon as he appeared on our borders, perfect 
security might have been obtained against any aiotck that 
ctiuld possibly be made on our dominions, either by 
Russian troops or by Asiatics assisted and directed by 

Russians.'* 

Since bis return home Lord Roberts hits sjxtken on 
several public occasions, and bis speech at the Mansion 
House on the latb June is remarkable for its significance 
Referring to the organisaiioit of the I ndian Army, he said 
that the views he had formed during the Afghan cam[>aigni 
had not bwin materially modified by his more recent ex* 
perience as Commandcr-in-Chief; and bis opinion on the 
policy best calculated to secure India against Russian 
aggression, seems likewise to have remained the same as it 
was in iSStx He accordingly urged that '’the first thing 
was to have an efficient army, and the next, to develop a 
system of communication lor concentrating forces along our 
frontier." Of our recent advance into Afghan territoty. at 
New chaman, Apozai, Kajuri-Kach and Bulandkhd, he 
refrained from expressing any approval, while his silence 
on the very subject whence our present diiTcrcnces with 
Abdur-Kahman have chielly arisen, seems rather to imply 
In adverse opinion. Referring (o our general policy towards 
the Afghans, hia lordship said: —"The object of the 
Government of India has been to enter into really cordial 
rolations with the ruler and people of Afghiinisnm.'* ^ 
similar declaration has been made in various semiofficial. 

U, irresponsible organs i but coming from an officer who 
was. three months ago, a membo* of the Goverament gf 
I ndia, it cannot fail to cause surprise, when it is remembered , 
that, only in November last, the insulting threat already 
mentioned was published in the Tuites. Moreover, our 
iVontier expeditions have revealed a policy entirely ai 
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variance with the pitjftssscd desire of mainiaining really 
cordial relations with the people of Afghinistin.” 

The practical element in Lord Robertses speech appears 
in ils concluding sentences^ where the ariention of the 
rintlsh public is powerfully drawn ip the importance of 
providing for "the very considerable nmnber of soldiers 
which would be needed in India, in the event of a serious 
struggle with a civilised Flower." In short, the speech is 
an utgent appeal to the patriotism of the British Con¬ 
stituencies to bear additional taxation, in order that the 
cver-tncreiisiog military expenditure of the Government of 
India, which the Indian revenue can no longer defray, may 
be borne by the British taxpayer. 

We have also received the lollowing letter on the above 
subject, so ably dealt with by *' Historicus *■: 

The advocacy for encroachments in Lord Roberts's 
speech, if any, is so veiled that, if it were pointed out, the 
answer of Lord Roberts might be that he "advocated the 
extension of our influenix among the tribes, not by the 
forcible occupation of ihdr territory, but only by measures 
of conciliation and friendliness." This certainly would show 
a change of policy from the one recently pursued of shemting 
down the HuiLsa-NagyTls and the Childsis, sowing discord 
in every direction among the Afghan and other tribes, and 
consiructing by force military roads through their territories. 

Nor is it easy to explain our. practically, converting 
Chitnil into a Bntisb dependency, for that country has, in 
point of fact, always been independem. though its late 
ruler, Mihtar Amoii'ul-Miilkf formally offered allegiance to 
die Amir in 1874, and paid an annual tribute to Bailaklishan, 
which ^ been admitted by Russia to be a province of 
AfghUnistflu. Then as tt^ards our supposed right of forcibly 
OTicupyfog the Amir's territory, no stipulation to that effect 
exists between us. L.ord Roberts says that the Amir has a 
right to demand such action onour part, but, farfrom demand¬ 
ing tt, he opposes it, ami the text of the only wriiicn engage 
ment existing between him and our Government merely 
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relates to the sul>siily which we pay liirrii This will show 
the vicious ai^guitients by which that eogagemcTlt is now 
construed into a right on our part of occupying the Amirs 
country against his will. An exposure of these tactics would 
occupy considerable space and migbc divert public atten* 
tion from the main question, namely—whether India can 
best be defended against Russl-io aggression by our await¬ 
ing her attach on out Irontter, or by cur fighting the 
cijemy amidst the nfggeci mountains and hosule tribes of 
Afghilnistart. PoLmcau 


It seeins to us to be obvious from Lord Rolmitss speech 
at the Mansion House that he advises that the tribes l^yond 
the I* trintier should be pot under our protection, even if they 
do not like it, and that we should r«mii among them. They 
are further to be civilbed and enriched, processes which in¬ 
volve considerable Interference on our part. He also urges 
our compeUiog the Amir to permit the occupation by us oJ 
his northern frontier, ihough wc will not interfere with the 
internal administration of his kingdom; in other words. 
Lord Robeixs is In favour of all that is included under 
■ a forward policy." We quote his ipsisshtia xf^rha oj\ the 
subject as reported in the Titttts of the 13th Juna—^En. 
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M. PAUL GAULT 

OH 

RUSSIAN TURKISTAN. 

Wk have received the loaDuscript of this opus on 

Russian Turkistan. the iirsi chapter of which on the 
author's journey in. Khivarer,m filled ti^o lengthy and inter- 
csting papers in the issues of the /fetme tks deux Mondcs of 
August and September last. The remaining unpublished 
seven chapters extend over a thousand pages and follow 
the travellra: through the regions of Tashkand, Samarcand, 
Bokhara and Feighaoa and are succeeded by a History of die 
conquest of the ICirghta Steppes and of their administration. 
They arc iUiistmted by numerous photographs and drawings, 
'i'hcir importance consists not only in a piquant recital of 
travels, but aJsov and mainly^ in the authors account and 
opinions of what the Kussians significantly call their 
•‘Colony of Turkistan/* The work has an Immediate 
interest to the coitipariUive student of the respective 
I^ssian and British systems of adminisirattoo in Asia and, 
as M, Gault avoids politics. Its publication could be under* 
taken with equal grace by either of the two Governments 
as 3 work of reference whether to the Russian local official 
or to the Indian Collector or Settlement Officer. It Is 
certainly a cuitscicntious study of the judicial administra¬ 
tion, the social and religious life, the agriculture, the 
comtncrec and htstorj* of the Turkistan '‘Colony" truly 
so called, if •• by this term a region is described in which 
’ the conqueror docs not find either the climate or the modes 
of cultivation and the economic conditions of the mother- 
cr^try." We will confine ourselves, at present, to trans- 
'lating some of the passages from M. Gault’s manuscript 
and Id rendering the general tenor of the author's 
observations. 

6ne Immense steppe, in which sedentary and agricnl- 
luraJ populations are installed wherever the soil is, or can 
lie irrigated, surrounded by other steppes traversed by 
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nomads — such is. as a whole, the aspect of Kussiatr 
Turkistati. The oases of Tashkand. Zanifshiin {Samarkand 
and Bokhara) Ferghana are the three principal centres of 
cukivation. The rest is called the “ Steppe," whether of 
the plain or of the mouniain, and is the Nomad s haunt. 
This is due to the cUmau'c condilions of the S.E. portion 
of the Aralo-Caspian basin. The rare rainfalls, and annual 
droughts have forced the Inhabitants to conduct on to their 
fields the water of streaniB^ rivers, and springs^ and to 
establish quite a system of irrigation. Some of these great 
irrigation canals called *■ Marik " are more than too versts 
in length (a versts i id6*66 yards). Such is the •* Pa/mn- 
AUa Harik” which waters Khiva, With the exception 
of the Khivan Mariks, none of these great canals *' is 
navigable.’' The irrigation by the Sans " might be taken 
as a model of all the errors that it is possible to make in 
dealing with the supply and distribution of water.’' llow- 
ever, such as they are, these canals permit the irrigution of 
the steppe, and a whole population can. thanks to this 
system, lead a settled life. Before the Russian conquest, a 
special " administration ” had the supervision and mainten¬ 
ance of the cnnals. The Russians, who were little ac¬ 
quainted with indigenous customs, suppressed it. and evil 
results soon followed. The natives increased the outfalls 
of their canals and certain regions were changed into 
unhealthy and unproductive marsht^ “ The articles pub- 
lished in Russian journals allow us to hope for an early 
modification of this disastrous stats of things. The cfiorts 
of the Russians were above all directed towards the creation 
of new canals, and according to official valuations the 
superficial area of the irrigated land was said to havfi 
doubled since the conquest. 

Passing on to the ponion of the manuscript connected 
with the administration of ibis vast region, let us as£. 
What have the Russians done after penetrating into 
the countrj' occupied by settled populations by the con¬ 
quest of Tashkand in 1865 and alter finishing the 
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conquest of the Siberian Steppes ? “WTien the Russians 
conquered Tashkand, everything with them was Siberian, 
in their manner and system of administration." This 
Siberian influence has been ruinous to Turkistan, In 
their Ignorance of the newly-conquered country', the 
Russian functionaries gave to these Oases of Tashkand. 
to this country of “ sedentaries," laws made for the Kirghiz 
of Siberia: and a Governor of the newly^conquered terri¬ 
tories ^ which formed the Governor-Generalship of Tnrkis- 
tan). General von Kaufmann, had every latitude for 
enacting such rules as might seem to him useful for the 
general good of the country. His successors had not this 
power; and the Siberian Code, slightly modified, remained 
in force till iSS6, when Turkistan received the new Admin- 
istrative Regulation, which, however, does not modify the 
pntml principles of the preceding Code. Russian influence 
is more and more felt in it, superseding indigenous usages 
and customs. 

Artificially composed Cantons of i.oco to 2,000 tents or 
huts, at the head of which is an elected and salaried Chief, 
forms the '* VahsL’' The Chief of this Vo/asf has. as hts 
assistants, heads of hundred, called yUsaJkjt/ (white-beard), 
A certain number of Canluns united under the orders of a 
Russian official is the "Ouiesif^f several form 

a province (Oi/n^/c), administered by a general. Turkistan 
has three provinces (Tashkand, Samarlcand. and Ferghana) \ 
a special Division—that of the Amu Daria—administers 
the Eastern basin of the lower Amu Daria. Bokhara 
and Khiva are under the government of Turkistan- of 
which Tashkatid Is the capital. The superficial area of the 
Russian Government of Turkistan (not inctudmg the terri¬ 
tories of Khiva and Bokhara) is 55d,740 square svysh, 
with a ^pulation of t.sog.otS Nomads and t.367,193 
Sbdentaries. We must briefly notice this distinction be¬ 
tween Nomads and Sedcntaries,~thc two divisions which 
the Code of t8S6 makes of the inhabitants of Turkistan. 

The Nomads have merely the use of the territory over 
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which Uiey wantlcr atid gra;:e their flocks: the proprietor¬ 
ship heiongs to the Suic, They pay only one tajt—of 
4 roubles and 60 kopeks per tent {Kihk ^): hut nothing 
is levied on the floefcii. The Sedentaries have the full 
property of the Unds which they cultivate; and they can 
accordingly make contracts of sale, etc., which, in principle, 
the Nomads cannot do. The Sedcniari^ pay a tai; 
assessed In accordance with the aggregate produce of the 
soil. It is the tithe, which replaces the old Muhammadan 
taxes. The establishment of the tithe, the manner of its 
assessment, the rate to be fixed, have been the object of 
the labours of numerous "final land commissions” which, 
since 1884. have roved over Turktstan. The Riissians arc 
little satisfied with the results of these immense labours, 
which have also left the natives dissatisfied* These 
labours were about to be given up; but we have not the 
space to follow the author In the examination of this grave 
question. Suffice it to notice that the coexistence in 
Turkisian of land that can be sold and of land that cannot 
be sold has led to inextricable complicaticma i it is one of the 
least happy creatians of the Regulations of iSB6. It must 
be recognized that there ar« two entirely distinct peoples 
in Turkistan, namely the Sedentaries commonly called 
Saris, and the Nomads, principally Kirghiz. The Muham¬ 
madan Sedcnianea have their Kdiis and are ruled by the 
S&ti'rm’t (religious law), whilst the Kirghiz arc guided by 
A'dat (customs), and their judges are the " Bm'' Russia, 
iike all other non-Muasultnan powers, cannot constitute 
Mitssutmaiv judges. She makes over to the natives, 
whether Nomad or Setlentary. the elcctkm of judges (by 
the Code of 1S86. they are nominated for 3 years in the 
same election which nominates the Chief of the fVe.r/), • 
The results of this measure have been disastrous, especially 
among the Nomads who. having no written taw, are least 
able to resist any modifications introduced by thrtr con¬ 
querors. This lamentable condition, already pointed out 
in the work of General Grodikow Kit^his tt Aurw- 
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KAir^Ai: b explained and supported by instances collected 
on the spot by M. GouIl The consequence of sucb an 
order of things, says our author, wQJ be the compulsory 
intervention of Russia in the steppe, and the speedy and 
filial Russification of these vast regions. lN o oqcv not even 
the Russians, can now prevent this cojisinnmatton. The 
substitution of elected. for berediuiry, Ms, has not only led 
to the decay of tribal authority and lo the pauperization of the 
poorer members, but. through the corruption and confusion 
produced by i»pular el^ons, has caused the formation of 
an artificial class of ffh's, against whose injustice redrr^s is 
now constantly sought from the higher Russian tribmiak 
Let us not leave this subject without saying a few words 
on the idiglous endowments (which have similarly 
been alienated from the direct or traditional conirol of ihi 
community. ■* The creation of new Vafu/s is only possibtu 
with the sanction of the Govern or.General '* (which is 
scarcely ever given). “ . 4 s for the existing those 

created on landed prop^^ty are divided into ? classes; i 
the uninhabited lands remain in the possession of the 
persons m whose favour the endowments have been created 
or of ihejr heirs, uniH their line becomes extinct. HetJ 
no oiodtncatiim has been made in Mussulman custom 
Nor M ns r^ards inhabited which, if 

Tl ^‘^thorities, are transferred to the property 

of the holdera. This arrangement of Article 255 ,^d 
necordmg ^ the Code of ifiS6 deprives the religious insti- 
tutroms of them property in the soil, which property it nmkes 

‘ V""/? » cultiv'ator or owner. In consequence, 

this land falls under the ordinary Uw and may be sold or 
«<^nged., On the other hand, the State hands over its 

■ rtgliB to tliai V,!ry charitable or religious community in 
favour of which the foya/had been created, and Riv« uo 
to ^_at community the tascs which it mceives from this 
land tUtu, breaking diu Uok between ■■ the pious f„„„der- 

and toe Kodowment), 

• Thn princ^Ue k inundaced gnthmlly, ai ciremnstmea pemic 
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We regret that we have not the space in this issue 
to follow the author in his profound stud^ of Muham¬ 
madan society in Central Asia: a few words may, 
however, be said about the Ish^ns (or Pin as they 
are more commonly known in India). “ hhdn or Pir 
is a Persian adept in Theology, who. having bound 
himself to certain outward observ-ances, has gathered 
round himself a nuntber of disciples. These Ishdns 
have great influence over the people. The place in 
which th^ holy personages exercise their ministry is 
called Kkdn^dk. At first sight, one would think it 
a mosque, were it not that near k is a dwelling of 
rammed clay, consisting of some rooms or rrtthcr cells, 
which the tsMn visits daily- This Theologian is also a 
recluse, who has gained the respect of his co religionists for 
his learning and piety : as a theologian, he has studied 
religious sciences during many years : as a recluse, he leatls 
a life of constant Fasting, taking food and drink only afier 
sunset: and he never smokes. This severe regimen does 
not give him a sickly air: on the contrary, 1 have generally 
seen them looking the picture of health and joyemsness. 
One of them idd me that the change of regimen in not 
taking any food tUI night was only felt for the first three or 
4 months. . . . The Iskdn forms a sort of monastic order 
with his disciples who have not, however, broken off all 
relation with their famFlies nor changed their manntrf of 
living. They assemble for prayer and conference. , . . 
One cannot become an iihdn. by merely aspiring to the dis¬ 
tinction- One must have means for the expenses of educa¬ 
tion which are very high, the master claiming from 1,000 to 
3,000 Roubles for his instruction" (a proceeding opposqji 
to all true Oriental practice and tradition). *' A teacher of 
morals versed in religious science^uch is, in principle, the 
hMn r in fact, he enjoj^ great influence and income friyrr 
his position. He is consulted as a wizard and as this brings 
in a good deal, he docs not hesitate to practise as such. 

The lihdn wears, as a distinctive sign, a Kkilat 
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(robe) gcner^ly of ycUow cotton: silk stuffs are prohibited 
lo them. Some of them have a, great number of dimples 
of much influence and large fommes, and are venerated 
till their death. 

"The Nomad Kirghiz who wander over the wide 
arid steppes are still a patriarchal community, and cannot 
be confounded with the Sedentary Sunni Mussulmans 
who live in the Oa^es. The Kirghiz have accepted 
the principal forms of the religion uf fstim, but without 
adopting Its fasts and ablutions. As constant wanderers, 
they are unable to erect afiy edifices Tor purposes of 
worship ; and their religious acts have, accordingly, an 
accidental character. Besidesi the Mussulman prayers 
arc tn Arabic—a language of which they know nothing. 
. . - The Kirghiz ignores the diflerence between Sunnis 
and ShiaEis. No priest teaches him the principles and 
practice of Islam. , , . Every fskdH, therefme, who visits 
them Is received w'ich honour and loaded with presents 
from tliose for whom he has prayed." These IsMdJts visit 
the various Kirghiz tribes even as far as the Pamirs and 
beyond, assembling their owm disciples for meditation and 
the solution of religious questions, and they are extremely 
jealous of other Ishdxs inicrrering with their special 
disciples. On this subject Gault gives most Interest¬ 
ing tteuils. He also has a very powerful sketch of the 
relations existing between the Chief and the poorer Kirghiz 
They are gradually being reduced from loyal pastoral clans¬ 
men to starving field-hands, under the necessity ^vbich they 
have of adopting the religious taw of I slum in place of their 
picturesque customary law' and usages as regards marriageSv 
births and funerals. No longer does the chief of a group 
of families hear the legal responslbiltty for the misde¬ 
meanour of his clansmen, a custom by which the general 
tqnc was maintained at a high standard. Indeed, through¬ 
out Central Asia our author has found it impossible to hear 
the histofical, ethical and moral songs which were every¬ 
where on the lips of the people before the foreign conquest 
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As t^ards the Saris, of covrrse, they obey the general 
Mdhanimatlan Uw and practice, with ver)- slight modi loca¬ 
tions, though there ate a Few marriage and birth cere¬ 
monies which have a more ancient origin. An interesting 
account is given of the studies pursued in indigenous Schools 
and Colleges, which are now dedining under Russian rule. 
As an lodkaibn of the thoroughness of Gault’s work 
we may refer to the fact that he even gives the amount 
of the advances made by Russian local banks to the native 
Central Asian peasantry during a series of years: as also 
an account of the silk and other industries, and of the rise 
and fall of various branches of commerce. 

We will finish our rapid sketch of this manuscript by 
quoting an interesting passage on Russian colonutatiort in 
Turkbtan : “ In Siberia Cossacks were settled around the 
citadels that were constructed; and Vemii, Fokmak, 
SemipaJatitisk ivcre Cossack Colonies. In TurkUun it 
was diffeoenL As soon as the great oasis of Tasbkand 
was conquered, other ideas prevailed: * we have conqoertid 
an inhabited country.' said these officers accustomed only to 
Siberian Steppes ; ' we cannot here instal Cossack colonies, 
without infringing on the rights of die people. Thete arc 
no free lands here as in Siberia.’ Thus by an a prtort 
argument of the conqueror the whole ol I urkisian was 
deprived of Russian immigration. No Cossacks ara 
wanted; the army administers the conquered country ; it is 
a military territory—nothing more. This idea, that there 
IS no free land in Turkistan for coiouisis, will long con¬ 
tinue 1 and every attempt at colonization will be opposed 
by the Government, tn spite of Russians arrivtug m the 
wake of troops, some as contractors, others as speculator 
and merclunts. Ten yeara after the conquest, this Russian 
element was increased by the accessbn of civU and 
mlbtary* functionaries, who, retiring on their pensioi^ p^- 
ferred to end their days In that country rath*:r than rcrarn 
to some comer in Russian Eorape to live near relatives 
who had half forgotten them. Up to i8Sa. it w’as foc^ 
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bidden to Russihiu to buy any land from natives outside 
the Jimtts of towns and postal stations. After that date, 
Russimis could only purchase land from natives who could 
produce a fuH Seijal title to their property. Russian 
merchanta and artbtans were discouraged. C^iHaz, after 
receiving a Russian population, was deserted when the 
battalion which occupied it was sent to Samarkand. Other 
Russian cities could not grow, as they were surrounded by 
native towns (Khokand, Khojand, Ouratubeh)^' The 
Russians who lived there could not, before iSBa, buy e\'en 
a garden from a native, nor acquire any vested interests 
which would have kept them in the country. They could 
not even, like the natives, acquire waste lands by labour* 
The Sclavonic population, unsupponed by the Govern- 
ment, could only form a Russian nucleus in those localities 
in which, the troops being instalted, there was some 
need for ihe services of outsiders. N'cvenhelcss, colonists 
arrived across the Siberian stcp[>es to this distant countty, 
stimulated by hopes of acquiring a virgin soil, on unculti¬ 
vated Eden, which a little work would fertiliie. They 
asked for land ; and the Government knew not where to 
instal them, for feir of encroaching on soil under native 
use. So tliey were sent to the district of Aouli^-Ata, which 
had no Sedentartes. and where the first Russian villogt was 
founded in 1873, . . * On the tst Januar}' td^o, there were 
already 20 such villages, and othere have since been 
created.’^ We conclude with a brief allu-slon to the indige¬ 
nous dependencies of Turkietan. — the Khanates of 
Khiva and of Ilokhara. "They are to-day mere uniro- 
portani enclowires, surrounded by Russian territory*." The 
Khan of Khlvn would not be able to resist the invitation 
which the Russian Governor of the Amu Daria Division 
might make to him of a change of climate, A Russian 
offida], escorted by a few Cossacks, cemid Instai himself in 
Khiva, and the Khlvan power would cease for ever.” 
What M. Gadt says of Khiva may be equally said as 
regaids the sentence which he pronounces upon Bokhara. 
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These tvirtj princes have to^rlay fully realized that their 
power has definitely declined, and that it is impossible ever 
even to attempt to stm^le against the Russian troops. A 
few cannon shots would stop the Itokharian population from 
offering the faintest resistance. As for the Khivans, they 
could not even dream of an insurrection. These Khans 
now only await the good pleasure of the Czar lo assign to 
them a place of retreat in sonic part of the Empire, to 
which they might retire to end their days in peace. 
Russia in her comiutsts in Asia has never confronted a 
powerful empire or a redoubtable military force. Having 
established herself in the Steppes of Orembourg in the 
midst of the Kirghiz who never knew how to defend 
themselves from the attacks of their neighbours, she had, in 
her fight with Khiva, rather to coniiuer the natural obstadcs 
which these immense steppes, so denuded and waterless, 
offered to her advance. In attacking the Khanate of 
Khokand, which she finally destroyed in 1S76. she found no 
martial race except in the region of Andijan, which she had 
twice to conquer. There were only three important revolts, 
which she speedily mastered. The Khanate of Bokhara 
was vanquished in 1868, in a single campaign, which ended 
by the incorporation of Samarkand into Russian territory. 
Finally, all the various peoples in the governorship of 
Turkistan, even the Sart-Kiptchaks df the Andijan regiout 
arc quiet to-day and have become fully reconciled to 
Russian rule. We hope in an early issue to be able to 
publish a translation of the detailed account given by 
M. Gault of the present state of the iCiigbiz under the 
Russians. 
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THE FRANCO.SirAM IMPASSE, 

Bi’ Resident. 

The course of events on the Mekong river excites ap- 
p3T%aiIy little atiendou in England wliere the importance 
of the issues and the possible serious consequences to 
British interests which may result, do not seem to be 
realized. 

This indifTcrence is no doubt cblcdy due to the very 
slight knowledge which is possessed by the general public 
of this n^ion, which is represented by a blank space tn 
our maps, and also to want of informatioa regarding the 
circumstances which have led to the present strained 
rciatlons between France and Siam. 

A slight sketch of the present situation may not there^ 
fore lx: out of place. 

The tract of country which is the cause of the present 
dispute lies between the river Mekong and the range of 
mountains to the eastward. 

The whole of this district has been in the undisputed 
possession of the Siameiie for more than sixty years. A 
map prepared by M. Francis Gamier during the French 
expedition of iS66-6S shows this range of mountains as 
.the boundary between Siam and Annam, and in a reissue 
of this map so late as 1885, the line remains unchanged. 

Until quite recently Siam, has exercised but little control 
over these provinces, but since Prance assumed a poo- 
lectoratc over Annam the authorities in Bangkok have 
established special commissioners at dilTerent points along 
Ac Mekong, and have generally made some show of 
’ auAority. 

The French have been actively engaged for some years 
m surveying the country, and the result of Aeir worit has 
recently been published in Ac shape of a detailed map. 

The activity which has lately been displayed by Slam 
in her eastern provinces has given great offence to the 
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authorities at Salgnn. and the French colonial papers for 
months past have been foil of complaints of encroachnienis 
by the Siamese, and Joud in their demands for the annota¬ 
tion of the whole district on the east bank of the Mekong 

river* * T> ' 

This cry having been taken op by the Pans papers, 

public opinion in France has been roused, and, thus fortified, 
the colonial authorities have started on a career of wanton 
jumression against a friendly neighbour, by sending troops 
and occupying various posts along the Mekong nver 

belonging to Siam. , - l 

Accounts of these operations have lately appeared m the 

.lapers in which the resistance of the semi-wild Laos in- 
habitants has been made much of, and, meantime, the unfor¬ 
tunate Siamese ace threatened with a blockade of their 
capiial, because some of their tributary states have defended 
themselves against invasion. 

Two French gunboats are lying in the Bangkok nver 
and a war scare has arisen to the serious detriment of the 
trade of the country. 

The present position is, therefore, as follows: The 
French, without puiring forward ai»y ground for their 
claim, insist upon, and are virtually establishing, their 
frontier on the river Mekong. The Siamese, on the other 
hand, claim as the frontier the range of mountains to the 
eastward of the Mekong. In support of their contention, 
they point to the fact of their long and undisturlxid posses¬ 
sion of die Intervening country, and to the recognition by 
France herself of their right to it until quite recently. 
They further challenge France to preduce any poMfs of 
her claims and offer to submit the whole question 
arbitration, but this proposition has been refused. 

A dispute such as this Ixitween a great Power and a 
weak one like -Siam can only end in one way, and it as 
quite certain therefore that if the French Government 
decide to support their colonial officials m their course of 
aggression, the Siamese, either peacefully or after some 
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show of resistance, will have to give in to her powerful 
neighbour. 

If it were certain that France meant to be satisfied with 
even the river Mekong as her boundary, Fngbnd could 
hardly put forward any ground for interference as her 
interests would not materially be affected by this change in 
this map: river frontiers arc, however, tardy lasting, and there 
is go^ reason to bdieve chat France has no intentior) of 
stopping there, but that she is contemplating a further 
move westward to the watershed between the Menam and 

Mekong rivers, if not the annexation of the whole of 
Siam, 

That this is the bdief of the Siamese themselves is 
shown by the prepamions they are making to resist an 
attack upon Bangkok, and private letters from the capital 
state that an occupation of the city ts considered as more 
titan probable. 


The French have no reaj interests in Siam. As staled 
by the Hon G. Cur^on in an article lately contributed to 
the Foti-nigktiy Rofiem, " NumericaDy and commercially, 
they are nowhere and their tongue is unknown.” To quote 
from the same writer, one of the most striking features of 
Bangkok is “the prominence of English associations and 

lOtsas, 

1 he trade of the country is emtreiy in the hands of the 
Engli^, CeTmans. and Chmesc. many of the latter being 
Bntiah subjects born in the Straits and Hong Kong, but 
the Lngltsh moQopolise threeTourths of the whole. 

The re^r carrying trade between Bangkok and 
5 ,miPporc IS done by steamers belonging to Alfred Holt 
, and Ct^ of Liverpool and Briosh subjects in the Straits 
whilst communrcaibn with Hong Kong is kejU up by a fine 
line of stca^rs owned by the Scottish Orienul Co., all of 
ttdiich Jiavc been specially built for the trade 
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kings of Siam it was ihc Governor <if Singapore—Sir 
A^ndrew Clarke—who was invited to settle ihe dispute. 
On this occasion, when invited by Sir Andrew to be a party 
to the agreement which was then made and the performance 
of which was guaranteed by Great liriuin, M. Gamier, ihe 
French Consiti, consented with .great readiness, giving as 
hjs reason that France had no political interests in Siam, 
Conaidermg then the targe interests which Great Britain 
possesses in Siam, it is impossible that ive can view with 
indifference the present aggressive policy of France 
threatening as it drjcs the Independence of the ctmniry. 
Unless the British Government intervenes and that soon, 
there is every probability that we shall see before very long 
Siam reroed Into a French province and our valuable trade 
destroyed by protective duties. 

In this matter the French will go just so far as we allow 
them, and, if our Government continues inactive, the fate of 
Siam is sOaled. 

To show that the interests of Great Britain in Siam are 
fully understood by the I^rench, I may mention that not 
lung ago the French Minister in Siam slated that the 
boundary' between France and Siam would have to be 
settled between Paris and London. 

To France therefore the present (ndiOTerencc of our 
GovemmEiit to what is going on in Siam is astounding and 
she will not be slow* to make use of the free hand thus 
afforded her to carry out her designs. No less surprising 
is it to those in this countiy. w-ho are interested in Siam 
and who have been watching the retent course of events 
there, that British Government appears (o continue blind to 
the danger which threatens that country, for no one will for*, 
one moment believe that Lord Rosebery would knowingly 
aLindon Siam to the fate which is preparing for her 

tf anything Ts to be done to save the country it mi^^t bo* 
done at once or France will have taken up a position in 
Siam from which it will not be easy to oust her. 

England's course is a perfectly clear and straightforward 
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one. We have no desire or inicntlon, either now or at any 
fuiure time, to annex Siam, but our interests, both political 
and commercial, require that the independence of the 
country shall be upheld. Commercially, any tampering 
with the kingdom by France will mean the certain l<^ to 
this country of a valuable and rapidly Increasing trade and, 
politically, since the occupation of the couociy by France 
lyould make our boundaries coterminous, will result in 
constant friction besides adding largely to the expenses of 
administering Burtnah. 


regards Btidsh mteevftnion m Sianit ihtM m great diniailtiits in the 
va^„ fnor^ letima lhan infcme am aipfifccblc who ia not ^wmm of the 
urk^tled qncsiinns betireen Engtmd and Fmote in Otber puts of the 
vOHd. Tbe truth thot th^ has been brought about by our negteset 

and ihai our \mtds are not fret from aimilaj ncis of htgb-hoinleiiness cm 
thi* Sh;m Suttcs of the Siam-ftuno^isc Frontier, ladoed, it is to tbe jnLky 
initiscMl by Ijord Daiimn m Kashmir and ttunmi that ure owe both tbe 
Riufflan and tbt Ffcnch a|ipioajdM3 w our Indian Enapite—Eu. 

Tbt BifwAay GnJSirti^ ihii* Mplains the mptery of our i^ondojcl lowacik 
£iJiam and tbe> easy cxmfldMC^ of thi^ French i Ijord has ncniii$d 

to cHa (jovemmcfit csf SiAin thin Great Hniain will not mterfcie in tho 
dispute between Frana and Siam- ft esm be easily imderstood tbgi the 
Brhkh Go^ntinMmi wimld abstain fretti iaterferiag In so remote and 
dubkKss 4 quoireL Hut in point oi £si:t an nndcrsninding was arrived ai 
bctirvcn SaJiilwry and Mr* Woddington s©i»e tlinre years ago, by 
which on the one hand the right of Indin to occupy the Shan between 
Btirnuih and tte EJtrt fronltcf of Siam, Eind claimed hy tbe latltT 

country, was ooneedcdi orul on the other the claim of the Empire of 
Annam, which is a French PfoEettOJOte* to conirol ihe laotiiin country 
lying between the Anname5e HiLla poimUel to die cesfift and the Mekim^ 
was cecqpnKii by the Hritish Foreign CH^ce. This territory appears never 
to have been under any regular adminiemrioni eiiltcr Aonamesr or Skmeac. 
IL is the Hinterland of Anuam.^ |c iq rtratige that no newspaper in 
Eegjond likiuld hare pointed out the above signiheent —Eu, 
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FRANCE AND SIAM. 

Bv MdanG'Thai. 

Siam has an csiimatwl art^i of 280,530 square milcEi* which 
is, therefore, more than double that of Great Britain 
and Ireland; but, until quite recently, its whereabouts 
were only imperfectly known to a Urg^ majority of the 
English public whose interests in that counuy surjia^ those 
of any other Western Nation. Recent events have how¬ 
ever brought Siam very prominently into notice, and in 
addition to other questions of the day, wc now ha^^e a 
Siamese question which looks very modem, but is not quite 
so modem as it looks. Take any of the handy little 
Atlases of which there arc now so many, and you will find 
on the map of Indo-China, or *' Further India " as some of 
them like to cal) it, the Eastern frontier between Siam and 
Annam running along a ridge of mountains stretching for 
some hundreds of miles North East and South West nearly 
parallel with the coast of the China Sca^ This frontier line 
was not traced by Annamites or by Siamese; but it repre¬ 
sents pretty fairly the dividing fine which has separated 
Siam from Annam for at least three quarters of a century, 
during which period there has been no " Siamese question " 
as far as Europe is conceraed- About a century ago (hero 
was a frontier question, and a very .^erbus one, solved ^ly 
after fierce fighting between Siam aod Annam. .Since 
then the Annamites have lived on the Easiero, and the 
Siamese on the Western, side of the mouoiaio ridge 
Already mentioned, and the frontier created by Nature has 
been found to be the most practical, for it has kept asunder 
those whose differences in race and languages amt whose 
ConHicting interests have long made them hereditary foes. , 

This frontier, marked physically bynatme and historically 
by conquest, ^vaa finally accepted by both Siamese and 
Annaitiites: and it has received the most form J confirma- 

KEW SEKIES. VOt, VU ^ 
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lion from Pnwicft as the Rttifer Cochin China and the 
Protector of Annant and Caotboduiii In jS 66, a Conuiiis- 
sion Tor surveying and exploring tlie Kastem Provinces of 
Indo-China was appointed by the French Government 
under a dbunguished Captain of the French Navy, whose 
death, while engaged in this work, gave his appointment to 
Lieutenant Francis Gamier, whose name will always be 
justly honoured, not in France only, but also In the East, 
as uniting the intrepidity and gallantry of a French Officer, 
with a capacity For hard and difficult work far away from 
country and friends, very rarely found in any man. The 
reports of the labours of the French Commission are to be 
found in a ijuario book of more than 600 pages, most 
interestingly and graphically described. The book is 
entitled " ta^/am/iaK tut /ftdo-CAOtr tffeitui par 

Commuiv>*i Frattfaist." (Paris; Hachetie ec Cie.) 
Two maps are appended, one made from the most authentic 
sources available before the Commissioners began their 
work,^hc other as one of the chief results of the investi¬ 
gations undertaken by the Commission. The second is 
naturally much the fuller and more complete of the two. 

The most iraporiant part of these Mjaps, as affecting the 
present condition of Indo-Chlna, is the boundary line 
between Siam and Annam, In both, it is substantially, but 
not exactly, the same. The Commissioners, at the end of 
their surveying expedition, drew the frontier line somewhat 
less lavourably to Siam titan they found ft on the map 
mutlc before their invcstigatbns began. 'T his is the 
frontier line which the Siamese had always accepted as 
accurate,—the line drawn by the French Commission j 
and this is the frontier tine across which M, Ue I^anessan, 
the French Governor of ludo-Cblna, has been Sending 
Annamiie soldiers led by French Officers, without any 
rjeason given, and without the shadow of a right advanced 
on any ground whatever. The Leader of the French 
Commission made his maps not from observation only, but 
with the help of some historical knowledge. M. Gamier 
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lived loDp enough in ihc country to get from the most 
trustworthy sources an account of the origin of the Siamese 
domirtation. He tells us that a Laotian Kingdom tiad 
gradually been formed during the XMlih and XlVth cen¬ 
turies, out of an agglomerate of the many Laos tribes 
which were spread over a large area of Indo-China. At 
the befipniiLtig of die sixteenth century there seems to have 
been a revoltition. The Laotian King was driven from 
his throne, and his Kingdom fell to pieces, and became the 
battte-licid for the alternative supremacy of Siam on the 
VV'est or of Annam on the East Luiing Prabang on the 
Upper, imd Bassac on the Lower, Mekong, were tlie two 
leading Principalities of the dismembered Kingdom; and 
both of them, under their respective kinglets, made some 
attempt to preserve their independence. M. Gamier s 
words shall give his own account of what happened, ** Lcs 
Siamois et !es Annamiies se hatferent de profiter de ccHe 
scission, et commenc^rent a se disputer la suprcmatie de la 
vallce du ficuve, (i.r, Mekong). Vers la scconde rnoiti^ 
da dix-huitieme stkle, Siam avail r^ttssi h fairc recon- 
naltre sa snzcrainct^ a tout le Laos, k 1 exception du 
royaume dc Bassac qui reusstt a tester completement in> 
d^endant. La prise d*Ayuthia par les Birmans cn 1767 
fit croire aux populations soumises que Ic moment 
favorable |iour sccouer le joug; mats ta r^’olie, un instant 
victorieuse, nc tarda pas a dtre compriinde, et Bassac fut 
entrain^ dans tc dt^stre cominun.. .. Depu^cettc epoque 
loulc velldit^ li’iodipcndaace semblc avoir disponi chez les 
Laotiens. Repanis en un grand aombre de Provinces doni 
tous les gouvemeurs reinvent directement de Ban Kok, ib 
pamissent rdsignds imv domuiation dont la moindre igi* 
[laiicnce Icur a couie dc si sanglantes et de si crvelles 
fcpr&ailles,'* 

M. Gamier goes on to describe the difi^fcnoc t^twe^ 
the I people and those of Cambodia, and predicts for 
the former that, with the quahties liiey possess, they will 
Ik: able to achieve their independence tn the futupc. We 

E s 
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cannoi fo)]ow ihc travels of the French Connnissloners 
through indO'Cbitm. They were offered, and freely availed 
themselves of, assistance from the Siamese Government 
towards making their expedition both useful for ihe objects 
they had in view and as agreeable as the ellmate and the 
condition of the country' [>ennlticd ; and passages abound 
which show that Siaimjse supremacy was recc^nl^d as a 
fact on the left, quite as much as on the right, bank of the 
Mekong, both by the Native tribes, and by the Frerich 
Contmissioners. The most significant point of the historical 
reference to what occurred in the last Century is this, that, 
while Siam was in the throes of what might easily have been 
her death-struggle with Bunnah, her bitterest foe on her 
Western frontier, at the moment when her capital, Ayuthia, 
the ruins of which still stretch far into the jungle on the 
banks of the Menam loo miles above Bangkok, was taken 
and burnt, where colossal Statues of Buddha surrounded 
by massive walls of ruined and roofless lemples gaze coldly 
and impassively down on the Impical growth that is rapid 
enough to blot out the very existence of the gigantic City 
of 150 yean* hack,—when Siam was in the agony of such 
a struggle as Uiis. there was life enough, and governing 
power enough in her to prevent the most distant of her 
Fastern Provinces from throwing off her rule and defying 
her Government 

The Purmese on the Wtst after ravaging the country 
had to retire beyond the Salween river ; and, on the Fast, 
the Annamites were kept back behind the great mountain 
barrier recognized by the French Commission of 1866 as 
the d*fade frontier between Siam and Annam. 

^Thls b all we can give here of the geoeiaphy and 
* history taught us by M. Gamier and ihc French Com¬ 
mission, Let us remember that the geography was not 
mpjiufaciured. nor was the history invented, at a time of 
contention between Siam and Annam, to support any 
territorial annexation, or to back up any scheme for 
encroachment or conquesu It was the careful work of 
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patent research ami investigaiion tn the country, by an 
exploring anti surveying party organiied and sent out by 
the French Government ; and the report which bears 
M. Gamier’s honoured name b full frt>m end to end of 
evidence that the plain facts of the case were what he 
tried with such conspicuous success lo collect and to give 
to all those,—his countrymen and oihera,—who were 
imeresiiHl in the future of this wonderful and Interesting 
country. In M. Gamier the presence of those qualities 
distinguishing him as a scientific exfdoreri and the abstince 
of those characterizing an unscrupulous iJoHricIan are equally 
a subject for admiration and congratulation. 

From M. Gamier and his work we pass to that of 
M. de Lancssan ivho was a member of the French Cham* 
l>cr of Dcptities, and has been known for the great interest 
he has always taken in French Colonial Policy% and for 
the book putilbhcd by him in |8S6 entitled ** L'expansion 
Coloniale de Ik France '*: this booh ranges over the 
French possessions in Northemt Western, and Eastern 
Africa, in India and Occam:i, in Indo^Chlna. and in 
America, and ct»ntains a large amount of snfonnaiion, and, 
perhaps, a Lirger amount still of Eniaginaiion, dealing whh 
facts and figures as they are, and as they may become, 
under the fostering care of french Statesmanship abroad, 
supported by the French Govemmcttl at home. We leave. 
With M. Gamier, the atmosphere of science and research, 
and we descend into that of politics and di^omacy, as soon 
as we find ourselves in the company of M. de Lanes^n. 

The great intetest of M. de I,anessan's book, over and 
above the information it contains, lies in the fact that the 
Author has been selected for the highly responsible positbp 
of French Governor of Indo-Ciiina. It is this which 
invests his opinions, and his ambitions with such import* 
ance at this moment, when the a^lrs of lndo*Chioa iu;E 
in the balance, and the action of French Agents out there 
is being watched from day to day. Wc shall not do any 
wrong to hi. de Lanessan if we describe the policy, as set 
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out 10 his own hook, lo be the acquisition by France, for 
political and commercial purposes, of the whole oF Eastern 
Siam, including the valley of the Mekong and of the chief 
rivera which run Into it. together with the princtpalittes of 
Luang Frabang in the North and of Bassac m the Souths 
which we have already' mentioned, and of the Laotian 
tribes between them. It is true that, tu his le^ ambitious 
moments. M. de. l-.anessan seems to stop short at the 
River Mekong as a minimum of French advance; but, 
from a general study of the section of his book devoted to 
** La France en lndo-Chine.“ it is evident that he is per¬ 
fectly ready to cross the Mekong anywhere that may be 
convenient, and plant the French flag in the heart of Siam, 
if only he is allowed to do so by thn Siamese, and is en¬ 
couraged by his own countrymen. 

It is almost superlluous to say that to a gentleman with 
the ambitious tempi-rament of M. de i^incss,-ui M. Gamier’s 
geography presents no difficulties, and his history scruples 
arc so slight that a single sentence is sufficient to dispose of 
them|. a sentence which it is well to reproduce verbatim ijS 
being thoroughly characteristic of M. de Lanessan's poimeal 
methods in ikiling with Eastern Countries: 

■■ Ainsi quon pcut le voir plxLs haut dans I'eKpos^ de la 
giographie politique du Mekong, les Annamiics out jadis 
tNTClipe tout Ic territolre qui s'^tend entre les cotes dc la 
Mer de Chine ct tc Mekong, qui dans cette partie dc son 
coiirs, sc rapproche beaticoup d« la mer, /A nonf f%f 
refont^S juiqm dans ia ckeanc dc m^ntagnes de fAnnani 
tjue par ia "vutitiuet et depnis vne ciVr^jsmir/iriir^ tVamides 
sfKlemsnt; jamaxt it m sc sent ituUnds que devani ia 
fprci. saieni quiii aient iti chassis des bartis du Grand 
FUung. i^Afciaag) par ies artaies Simttoises, saieat qdiis 
aient rtcuil dmaHi its Hordes dcs HSs aa out ns pdiards 
distem^s de fa Chine," The worxls In italics show the 
limits of M. dc l^anesaan's justice towards Siam, when it 
comes to the question as to whai shall be the frontier of 
France in Indo-China He does not recoil for a moment 
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before his owo admtssioo Slam has conqucrwl this 

couniiy and held it for half i centur)-. Franw: tias a per- 
feet right to instigate the Anoamiies to invade these 
provinces* and start again the old lerriiorial feud between 
Slam and Annam. which, since the wars of the last century, 
had been dormanL It Is quite true that M. de Lanessan 
goes on to describe those who Uve to the East of the 
Mekong River as robber-bands iltat have to be reduced to 
order, but the maintenance of law and order is a strange 
excuse for invasion and encroachment on the lerntor)- o a 

friendly States ^ ^ 

Let us follow M. de Lancs^ian's ambitjons as they aflect 

the more Southern Provinces of Indo-Chma. In the year 
,86? a Treaty iraa maae helween I'm^e Siam by 
which Siam gave up her rlghM lo ihe suteraiitiy «*' tJi"- 
bodia, over which France estnhlished her control: and. in 
nstnrn, the provinces of Baturobong aod Angkor were lo 
belong pcrmanenlly to Siam. This was a baigain most 
displc-ising to M. de Lanessan. He speaks^ « m a nl o 
allv or ignorant diplomacy, inexplicable by the pnncplcs of 
con.mon,sense; but he suggests that .hero Uan-^y ^y 
out of it. " Ajoulons, du roste. que le Itn'td de 1S67 dmt 
4,ru eonsiddrd comme n existant plus depuia la signature de 
notre noovean trairf nvec Ic Rot de Cambodge,-tte Treaty 
that is of i« 84. In other words, a treaty signed by-France 
and Siam may be cancelled by a subsequent Treaty between 
France and Cambodia, lo which Siam was not a Parly! M. 
de Lanessan appears to hold Treaties as cheap sa the geo- 
graphy and history of his fellowaiouniryman 

France now is supposed to claim the Mikong as a 
0 scientific frontier" for her colonial protmttorates <« l>^- 
sions in Indochina ; but. as has already been sax). M de 
Lanes-san wiU not be stopped by the Mekong River when- 
he desires to cross in He speaks of the mountatno* 
Ld desert region septrating the river .Monro a W«.^ 
tributary of the Mekong, as the natural lund of ^ Pren^ 
Indo-Chinese Empire on the Siamese side 1 and he adds 
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ibe^e words: *' C<stte fronijcru montagneusc doit ^ire con* 
sidcree i>ar la France . cotntne [a limite naturelle de son 

Hm^iire Indo-Chinots du ccxc du Siam, j^yani repris /» 
Pr&'Antti du Grand Lat tfui d^pcndetietd attirs feis du 
C&m&odge, ie dassin du et ciiui du nf^as 

dtvriotts naus aitachr ti nipecUr, d d proffer au ^soin 
fitidfp(ftdart£f duSmni, Les deux villes les plus impor- 
iflntf*s du bassln du Sii-Moun sont celles d'Oubone et de 
Korit" The town of Korat is much nearer in distance to 
Bangkok than it is to the Mekong. U ts in the very heart 
of Siam, and has always been known as thoroughly Siamese. 
Its advantage as a French possession is fully described by 
M. de Lanessan; but it is needless to say that no titne is 
wasted by raising the question wfietlier thu French have 
any right whatever to go there and annex the territory and 
the towns belonging to a friendly neighbour with whom 
France for many years lias been in Treaty relations. The 
Mekong River w*as described as the "scienthic frontier": 
but as M. de Lanessan goes on, he iinproves upon that, 
and includes the whole of the basin of the IMekong and its 
tributaries within the “natural frontier*' of the French 
liiiio-Chinesc Empire,—the “natural” desire to increase 
ones own wealth being stronger than any '‘scientific’* 
theory about respecting the property belonging to others. 
M dc Lancssati's picture of France in the attitirde of 
" Protector '* of the remains of Siam, which she has muti¬ 
lated and torn limb from limb, is one. the humour of which 
will he fully appreciated by those most concerned. There 
Is a cool cynicism in the masterly touches of the words,—- 
“ Nous devrions nous atlacher a respecter, eta proteger aix 
besoin"—which is inimitable. But it is only a general 
study of the whole of M, de Lanessan’s work on the 
French annexation! «( tndo-China that can give a true idea 
of his utter disregard of political morality. Pages and 
pages are devoted to an elabome description of the wealth, 
actual and prfx5[jecttvc, of Urge tracts of the country, fol¬ 
lowed by pages more indicating the best and easiest* way 
for Froiioe to get hold of them. 
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The new roads and canals nre to be made not for the 
purpose of the internal coinmercc of the country so much 
as to get that of other tteighbotirtog countries. " Par ceiie 
route nous poiirrions detonrner vers I'Annatn central une 
grande panie du commerce du Mekong moycn ci du Siam 
superieur <101 se porte aujotirtt*hui vers Kordi et de !k vers 
Bangkok." The whole of the resources of IndoChina are 
to be artificiaUy drained down to the French pc^sesstons 
tti the South East away from Siam* away froirt Burma, so 
that the French Colonies may get a monojioiy of all of 
them. 

The Mekong River and valley are wanted to connect 
Tonquin with Cochin China. Half way between the two 
there is a high plateau, healthy and fertile. This will come 
in usefully. The great lake in Cambodia which teems 
with tish and is a trade centre for alt tliat District is now 
partly Siamese and partly Cambodian. M, de Lancssan 
has a natural," and apparently also a " scientific,** desire 
for the whole of it. as well as for the Provinces which 
border the Lake. 

The short sketch we have been able to give here of 
M- de Lanesscin's book is enough to show that it is the 
prophecy as well iis the eatplanaiion of his present policy in 
his dealings with Siam. He has never made any formal 
claim to the terriiory he is annexing. This would be 
impussible, for there is not a shred of evidence on which 
he could found any such claim; and, as we liave seen, the 
admissions he makes in his own booh render any such 
daim ftJijle and absurd. The policy rorcshadow‘c<i in the 
book, and now being carried into execution, is encroach¬ 
ment without ^y claim being made, any reason being 
given, any explanation being ofFtred. It b an encroach¬ 
ment which has imtmiptcd the pending friendly negotia¬ 
tions between Siam and France. ti is perhaps^ moiie 
*■ scientific '* to invade and occupy territory about which 
the stronger Power is m^otiating with the weaker, and to 
continue the negotiations after this litUc entr'acte is 
finished. 
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But how do^ this j>oIicy commend itself to the tens of 
thousands of fair-minded peace*loving Frenchmen who 
wish the aames of their Statesmen to be honoured and 
respected all over the world? Nothing but the absolute 
ignorance by Frenchmen at home of what is going on in 
Indo-China mtikes tins policy possible. The more manly 
and courageous of the French newspapers are already 
beginning to reveal the true state of the facts; and when 
the French |mblic are told the truth, we shed) see whether 
those who use the power of France to take by force the 
territory of weaker nations which they dare not attempt to 
claim by right, will be honoured by Frenchmen at home 
and maintained in positions which they turn to such 
purposes as tbisL 

Great European Powers who have colonial possessions 
in the East can adopt two courses of policy in dealing with 
Orientals. They can oHbr the grea.t ad^’antagea which 
Western organization, experience, capital, and skill com¬ 
bine to produce, both for the Power that sells and the 
Power that buys these highly valuable commodities; or 
they can foree, at the point of the bayonet, themselves; 
and those in their pay, and their methods of administTaiion 
upon a people who are too weak to resist them, but who 
appreciate the different melhorls of treatment as keenly as 
any people in the world. 

One thing Is certain that the seeds of violent and unjust 
aggression will never produce the harvest of prosperity 
and peacpful progreiis. Surely there has been proof 
enough, without adding to it, that Easterns do not easily 
forget what oppression teaches them, chat time and op- 
ppitunity come at last to those who know how to wxiit, and 
that there is no race of niciii who have learnt better how to 
wait chan Odenuils 


THE 'HOME CHARGES" OF THE 
GOVERNMENT OF INDIA: 

TltEJR NATURE AMj INCtURNCK, 

Bv \V. Martiic W^oon. 

The term Home CharTges" reminds one of the remote 
period—recent!)? Illustrated In Mr. Bernard Quaritch's re¬ 
print from the “First Letter Hook of the East India 
Company **—when almost the only coaoeetion between the 
Hnitcd Kingdom and India was through the small group 
of merchants trading to the East indies* who derived only- 
indirect poiltica! support and sanction through their Charters, 
granted by the Crown mainly for its own proht The 
phrase Is one that would naturally arise in course of the 
traders* correspondence, chiefly relating to the disburse¬ 
ments of oflice expenses, salnfies, and the httlng out of 
their vesselsi, U was not until that this head of 

account clearly began to include a political element, a* we 
may presently explain. But the survival of this old trade 
term is very convenient, as it now serves to mark ofT 
distinctly those payments due In London to, and by the 
Secretary of State, debited to, or levied from, the current 
revenues of India—from those other disburaemems and 
receipts which usually balance each other, being the- 
proceeds of or repayments of loans or railway capital; and 
which, until the results of those transactions a^^ume some 
defrnttive shape, relate only to the “-Ways and Means" 
or ciirreni cash transactions of the year. These two sets of 
payments—one temporary< deferred or formal: the other 
direct, real and incxorahle—arc both combined on the usual 
parliamentary paper entitled—“ Home Accounts of the 
Government of 1 ndia," so that it is not easy at first sight 
to distinguish between the two groupa Thls^ however, is 
done for us in the highly useful '■ Explanatory Memonm- 
dum'* that has been issued by the Under-Secretary of 
State during the last few years. Take, for instance, that 
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for 1892: on 14 Is ihe following heading—Home 
Charges? , . * aji Analysis of the net Expenditure on 
England charged on the Revenue of the ycEU*, with the 
Exchange added.” This paper. W'hich ooutd easily be 
Issued within a fortnight after receipt of the Finance 
Ministers Statement at the end of Marche is too often 
delayed until the very eve of the Indian Ministers exposi¬ 
tion, drifted to the fag end of the Session, so that the 
usefulness of the Memorandum is thereby much lessened, 
1 he excuse for that delay is plausible, but insufficient. 
It is that in the many weeks that elapse between the 
arrival of the Statement from India and its exposition in 
the House, many minor revisions of the figures come 
forward by letter or telegram which it is COtivenient to 
embody in the Explanatory Memorandum, But this could 
easily be provided for by the issue of a half sheet at the 
latest date giving those minor revisions, which members 
could eajiily apply to the Memorandum if they had it in 
tlieir hands during April, Here it may be well to recall 
what is the statutory reijuirement as to the presentation of 
the Indian accounts to Parliament It is comprised in 
Sec. 53 of the Act of 1858 " for the l»etier Government of 
India - what in a political and financial sense forms the 
Anglo-Indian Constitution—and runs thus: "the Secretary 
of State in Counrii shall, within the first fourteen days 
during which Parliament may be sitting next after the 
First Day of May. lay before both Houses of Parliament 
an account of the Eioatieial year preceding the last com¬ 
pleted of the Annual Produce of the Revenues of India, 
distinguishiog the same under their respective heads 
thereof, etc.: ** together with the latest estimate of the 
same for the last financial year, also the amount of the 
Debt chargeable on the revenues of India.*' etc Here, m 
pfissmg, we may remark an ambiguity In the expression 
“the last financial year"? it « farthfoming turrtnt 
finanaal year that is meant, and such estimate is always 
given, being indeed subject-matter on which it is sought 
to obtain the judgment of ParliameuL As to this statutory 
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tequiremcai for preeeniadon, within the first fourteen days 
of May, it U one has been frequemly neglected or 
evaded by the Statement being snb iihntio placed on the 
table '^itt dummy." Since aitcntion was called tn the 
matter by the late Mr. Brndlaugh two or three years ago 
the publjcatlon of the Account has been in. or near the , 
prescribed iieriorL 

Now. to revert to our special subject that of the Home 
Charges: that list (which is not an analysis") on page 14 
of the tSgi Memorandum gives fifteen chief heads of 
account, but these we need not set out here. They are 
under three divisions^—the Accounts cTosed for iSpo*i t 
the Revised Estimate for 1891-2; and the Budget Esti¬ 
mate for 1892-3 ; thus affording conventeni comparison, so 
far, of past, present, and future. As to ‘'analysis*' of these 
heanis of account, the industrious Members of I‘arilament 
who desire to do justice to Indian aflairs, must go to the 
detailed figures which will be found with tolerable explicit' 
ness b the full collection of the Financial Statements ih.-it 
are always avaibbIcL Here one can only deal with the 
large figures. For instance the total charges, expresiied 
in sterling, stand in the Memorandum estimate at 
though according to the Finance Minister 
(parag. 35) the amount has been ^ 

explains (which we need not go into) that this does not 
mean any " permanent increase in the Home Charges,'* 
This may be so: but as Sir David Barbour proceeds 
remark (parag. 93) Secretary of Stale wiU draw for 

/t8,70aooo during 1893*4 the pressure on India wilt be 
all that more for the presenL And as the withdrawal from 
India to obtain that isf millions for the year just pas^. 
was estimated at Rx 23,624400 (and has been mote) the 
drawings at the estimated rate for the current year must 
creep up towards thiny millions of Rx, ft is the rupee 
demand on India that indicates the pmehing of the shoe, 
and means so much more produce to be drawn from the 
impoverished courur)- to keep up what we are pleased to 
call our Government of India. 
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Now )ei us take note of ibe principal items that to 
make «p this enormous charge levied on the Indian peoples; 
the whole of which is expended in this country, going to 
increase its wages fund, its profits, and Its capItaL By far 
the largest of all is that under Army " and it may be well 
to set out the subdivisions (we take the Kudget Estimates 
for 1892-3) thus, numbering them for convenience of 
reference and comment \— 


1 . Home Cti^O£ of Bnii^T 
Furcei nctvitj^g in IrtcUa / 
Ttoop Serwe ami Twttfiort 
j. Oihcr CbMgrs 

4, MiUur/Stores 

5. S[>ecbl I 7 cfeat« 

6. FHdought MUitatf ... 

7, NoEt'£F«ctivT CbJUget ditto. 

Bu Marine Stores 

9. Shtpi in Indum -- 
IP. Indian GflYCTniirenl I>efei™‘| 
Vc6»cU> cic ( 


£ 

kx. 

ol 

SliiTlilW 

7J2,floa 


1,158,000 


iiMbp 

350^0 

iS^wp 

9,0M 

37,000 

i,i>40^6«a 

520,300 

1,360,900 


tT 4 ,Sw 

343 i««»o 

303,000 


434.500 

3,807, [ 00 

i«4D^6« 

4 , 3 icv 7 oo 

73,100 

36,100 

108.300 



$6,400 

5<kooo 

sS^tioo 

84,00a 

j^ 5 , 58 t,qoo 

3 i 7 B 7 »V<» 

8.3% 700 


Thus it will be seen that these Army charges on Indian 
account—which in 1873-4, Lord Northbrook's time, were 
only about millions—absorb much more than one-third 

of the whole expenditure in England debited to India. 
In that year 1873-4 the outlay in this country had already 
been swollen by the costly Amaigamation policy and by 
the increase of the Non-effeetlvc " item. As to the broad 
question whether, first, as a matter of poliucal equity, these 
34 milliojis, being on behalf of the Empire as a whole, 
should not be largely shared by the Imperial Treasury 
and, second, as a matter of financial justice these payments, 
coiwtiiuting a direct addition to the income of the ITnited 
Kingndom, should not be met b>' some substantial pai inent 
from its revenues, this we must leive for the present ft 
Is as to the way in which the laige details of these charges 
are made up that the palpable iniquity of their being 
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entirely levied from the trnpwenshcd people of India 
tnost plainly comes out. The task has, fortunately, 
been partly discharged by the Earl of Northbivjok in 
his valuable speech to his peers on May fj. Though 
his lordship remarked tliat he did not vrish to pose 
as an authority.” he is really one of the best possible 
authorities there can be on the subject. He ha.s folJcwed 
it closely for twent)' years past, both outside and inside, 
first »s Governor-General of India, when he sciluloosly 
devoted his efforts to secure true economy in this and all 
other branches of financial administration; and. secondly, 
as Chairman of a Standing Committee or Commission 
appointed by the Treasury to regulate the rates of the 
effective charges as against the continual encroachments 
of the War Office. Let us glance at the history of these 
stealthy encroachments which have swollen cflTectivo and 
non-eflective charges alike. 

By way of striking contiast wc refer to tSia, when the 
East India Company agreed to pay ;^6o,oooa year under 
die head of non-efToctive, and the Minister of the day 
owned that the Company "behaved eacecdiflgly hand- 
»:imely in the matter.” It was in i86j (after the Amalga¬ 
mation be it noted) that the basis of the present gross 
abuses was laid. The rate of charge was then agreed upon 
at “.^loror effective men in India" and ai jos- per 
man " for the whole ooo-efrective,” Even then the sturdy 
Secretary of State. Sir Charles Wood, protested, as per* 
tinenily quoted by Lord Northbrook, thus—'• It would be 
cleariy understood the present temporary arrangement was 
not to be regarded as an admission ih-it It was one that 
India could be justly called upon to pay when the benefit ^ 
to England of the employment of the army in India was 
taken into consideration." Let this laucr clause be re¬ 
served for future remark, for It bears on the fact tijat the 
depdts of British regimcnis serving in India which consti¬ 
tute a considerable portion of tlie English and Irish 
garrisons are charged on ihc revenues of India- This 
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comes under our item t; as Lord Northbrook said 
*■ every single farthing of the {British soldiiir's) expenset 
from the time he recruits until the time he goes out is paid 
by 1 ndia "—though, while at the depAt, he is only effective 
so far as English service is concerned. But it is in the 
non-effective charge (on item 7) that the greatest increase 
anti abuses have arisen* This extra cupidity on the part of 
the War Office and Treasury began tn 187b, when, as his 
lordship remarked, “ a most complicated and extraordinary 
plan was hit upon under which, year by year, the actual 
pension India was supposed to be called upon to pay was 
capitalised and the actual value was paid annually." Since 
then this imposition has gone on by leaps and bounds, 
until from a quarter of a million in 1870 the non-efTective 
charge has become nearly three millions, as shown in our 
item 7" And the plea on whicli the. surcharge has been 
imjwsed is worst of all. It seems that Lord Kimberley 
did timidly itroiest at a later period, tSSi, when its elTect 
began to be severely felt ; he said “ A pan of the t Increase 
was incurred owing to measures carried into elfeci by the 
English Government for purposes unconnected with India, 
such as the abolition of the purchase system and compuJ' 
soty rcticemem of officers*" Here we may remark in 
passing that many other changes indicating the cost of the 
British soldier “unconnected with India*' have largely 
increased the cost to that country without either iu 
government or people having had a word to say to those 
charges-—as shown by General Chesney and other speakers 
in a recent debate. The Earl of Rjpor. as Governor^ 
General renewed the protest against theiir growing 
factitious charges ^ in a Minute of his quoted by Lord 
Northbrook, he said—*' The argument (cigainsi these 
extra levies by the home departments) as regards the 
abolition of the purchase system appears to be paat> 
cularly strong. It certainly appears to me excetalingly 
unjiEi that the Indian revenue should be called upon to 
bear any choigc in order to get rid of this pcculiaHy 
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English matter,*' As no "jttstice," this is only a pEoua 
opinitin that d«s not affect the methoda of the spending 
departntenu at home; tbdr hiibitual motto is—make 
India ♦pay.*' Though occasbnally when a conscientious 
'man, such as die late Eari of Derby, has happened to be 
at the Treasury some qualms have arisen; and he from 
his earliest connection with these matters did what he 
could to check that traditional system of imposition on 
IruiuL Lord Northbrook, in summing up his own 
perience in regard to this dismal and unworthy pressure 
on the WKik by (he strong* said—'’the result wag that 
after fourteen years* work the main oonieniion had not 
been considered, but was altogether put on one side . , . 
the main question after twenty years has been utterly and 
entirely ignored, and the difficulties remain." Therefore 
his tonbhip gave up the unavailing sthiggle. he resigned 
Ms place on the Commission and has now delivered his 
soul in 0|>en day. 

As to the other items, we may Just notice the Naval and 
Transport chafRca, amounting to nearly j^jjo.otxj per 
annum. The wdiole cost of troops proceeding to, and 
returning froTn, India is borne from leaving Portsmouth to 
their return; though the least would be to expect the 
Urkish Treasury' to snstain the cost for their coming home* 
seeing that the troops are available at every point on their 
return voyage. Since that injudicious measure, the abolition 
of the Indian Navy in 1863^, the Indian revenues have 
■ been a resource for. the patronage and extmncous expendi¬ 
ture of the Admiralty to dit exienc of hundreds of 
thousands. As we are constantly told that our Navy b 
for the defence of Briush commerce all over the world, it* ^ 
setims a shabby course to squeexe India's revenue on that 
behalf when ihe Colonies arc let off so lightly in that 
respect. • 

It. The next item which challenges attention is one 
that b more frequently forced on public notice —as 

siw SEnrE-s. VOL vl 
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in tilt rtfceni pertinent interpellation by l^onl Stanley of 
AWerle)' regarding the (duplicate) Secretarj' of Stated 
salar\' — the India Office, its Establishment, and several 
charges under Ita mampulation. The totab. an shown In 
the Budget Estimates, for 1893*^, are ^192,600, resulilng 
in a charge on India of Rx 285,900. The chief heads as 
act out are these (we number them on from the former 
list);—- 



£ 

HxciULDEE. T Fit]UfTTll^lkl 

UmT tfl Rx. 

It. Aries of EauNishment .. 

13^.409 

<^,zo6 

£04^600 

li. Audit&rf' 

6,Sc» 



i j. Sims «- ■ 



38,800 

14^ poitiget 

3 Jid other charges ^ 

41,500 

io,Soo 


Before commenting on 1 

these current 

items 

that arise 


year by year, it is well to take note of the cost of the 
India Office building itself. W'ben our foreign friends are 
shown the grand quadrangle of public offices south of 
Downing Street and west of Parliament Street, they 
willingly admit that the pile is imposing and that the outlay 
on it was worthy of a wealthy nation. But there is an 
important qualification before this compliment can be freely 
accepted. The whole cost of the south-west portion of 
the quadrangle was charged on and paid for by the people 
of India, whilst for the opposite portion, that on the north¬ 
east. consisting of the offices in which the business of our 
Colonial empire is conducted, not a shilling was contributed 
by the Colonists, as the construction and maintenance of 
their head offices was, in their opinion, an Imperial charge. 
No doubt it b; but our control of India Is eiiualljr, if not 
. *rar more of an Imperial character, India is held in the 
hollow of our Itand, Its people have no voice here: so we 
drew on their revenues year by year for the construction 
of their head-office as we call it* and the money was paid 
without any murmurings to speak of. About the time that 
the India Office was finished and the whole pile complete, 
OUT Ministry of the period had a mind to give a grand 
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|■eccpdoo to H-l.M, the Sulran of Turkey , when this 
quadranj^te was covered over, and such a spectacle was 
presented that made one of our inspired statesmen of the 
time exclaim. " Why, this is like Belshazaar’s Feast!" But, 
as a foreign cynic remarked, this moi ni^ht prove ominous, 
^dng that the .;^io^ODO spent on that reception was all 
chained on the distant and silent Indian people.* 

Now let us look into some of the details of that total 
current charge for the India Olillce already shown as 
92,600 or 28j lakhs of rupees m the budget for the 
year just closed. There is an apparent discrepancy between 
that figure and those shown in the more complete ** Home 
Accounts of the Government of India " dated a.H " ordered 
by Parliament May 12th.189J," wherein (table lo) the "India 
Office** and "Salaries," etc., are entered as ;^t94,tS[ and 
/"i 51.152 respecii\'ely. This difference may be partly 
explained by two sums under the vague title of " ConiiH' 
gencies,** .ft 1,900 and £13,400, being entered In one 
group and not under the other—the latter sum being 
debited to die Store Dep6r, of ivhtch more presently. 
The most interesting item in the India Office list is the 
cost of that great luminary the Secretary of State and his 
satellites, amounting to /a 5,300, or, say. three and a half 
bkhs of rupees—as this consieilatton consists of seventeen. 
Including thirteen members of Cmincit, that comes to nearly 
1,400 a piece. Bui there ts to the line "Membersof 
Council at j^l,200 each" a weighty footmotc, tehich. as It 
may be said to shed lustre on the whole group, must be , 
transcribed here, thuii—“ Five also receive Indian Civil 
Service Annuities ot 1,000 each; one. an Indian 
judicial Pension of a yeai*; two, Indian Militarj . 

* In the yesHyduir^ tfaeie ste kvied, thmuglt md for the Btittsb 
Ftneign Oflice^ two iteais to ouedy inetpiitaJtile tint they ought long dnoe 
to hove luen wiped olT, And tthould be Abotidied ewm in tbe pnsent 
Session: these arc — ^folttkal chuTges—FeraiBn Mission* 

Ka 10^500; Md " Diptomatic And Coisulat EsAbllthment m Chiaft"— 
3,500= ka 18,700. We inTo DO more right to nuVo the people of 
India pay these eacliotu year Arm year, than to eapeet ibcm to pay our 
Kotciga Olticc ebargea in Mciroceo or ChiH 
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Pay at 255^ a day and Colonel's Allowance ^668 1 2s. a 
year each ; one, Indian Mthury Retired Pay at j^i a day; 
and two, Pay in respect of service In the British Army." 
Now it must be owned these figures cany quite an 
Imperial ring with them; and it is oomrorting to the 
British cittaen to considcir that this Uberal outlay of other 
peoples* money forms a substantial addition to the incotne 
of this great Metnj|xjhs. But other redeettons will arise: 
for iostance, though these double-shotted salaries—to say 
nothing of the lordly j^^5jOOO for the Chief—may not be 
at an excessive rate considering the experience and talent 
thus secured for the service of the Empire, might not 
half the men suffice for the work to be done ? It Is true 
that the eight or nine thonScUld a year (say a lakh of rupees) 
Utai could thus be saved is only a trifling sum compared 
with the huge impositions on India already described under 
Army Charges; but even this odd lakh serves, on one hand, 
to suggest many others that await the pruning knife, and, 
<>n the other, ivhat a godsend to many a struggling college 
or starved civil department in India would be a few thousand 
rupees judicially dispensed, instead of the same 
remitted kuidta rupees being squandered on luxuries here; 
A'.i vBo di^i omttes. The fifty*!wo clerks of sorts under 
the head of *'Contsspondence" cost 2,545, even more 
than the chief galaxy aforesaid ; but It may be presumed 
wc have real working met! here seeing that the six chief 
Sretetaries at ;^t,aooaycar are included. To them also 
is assigned a foot-note tndicaiing, in case of three of them 
double that Income. As to the details of this huge estab¬ 
lishment. its special asidfitants, its. supemumeries, its super* 
aiinuailons. its messengers, housemaids, or charwomen, and 
its ‘'Contingencies” galore, all that jungle we must leave 
to be pruned or cleared by some painstaking administrative 
refomter. as. for instance. Sir Charles Trevelyan once was 
Meantime such minor questions will arise as to why j.ooq 
should be spent on a Consulting Officer for Indian T^p 
ships, while only /400 (now mised 10 j^Soo) should be 
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grunted for the vultuible service of “ Cauilogutng the 
Records of the India Office"; why “six hired writers'' 
should have four guineas a week while “ nine lady typists " 
should be pinched on 145, to ,^iOS, a week, and, above all, 
whj* that glorified Treasury clerk. Sir Algernon West, 
should be diuvring ;^i}oo faay 12,000 rupees) from the 
revenues of India ? 

But tt is the Stores Department, with its establishment 
of 280 all told*“mdudtng its Director-Gciieral and Senior 
Clerks costing j^6,5co a year—that has long needed, but 
as yet obstinately defies, the hand of the reformer. The 
demand against that nest of barnacles whldi has come 
from all classes in India for years past is—"Ah. reform it 
altogethcfL*’ kb regarded as combining all the faults of 
expensivenens, circumlocution, delay, and waste. Its cost 
is entered at ,^40.300 with for " Contingeodcs ** 

(say nearly eight lakhs of rupees); that last figure includes 
such items as Travelling Expenses " j^4.30q, and .^’i.ooo 
to the Inland Revenue Office for ‘'Superintending" the 
supply of stamps for India. It b not so much on the cost 
of this department that stress Is laid; hut when it is con¬ 
sidered that It has sole control over purchases that amount 
to a million or two per annum there b no wonder that, 
from the Indian side, the Stores Department of the 1 ndia 
Office is a byword of dislike and suspicion. About ten 
years ago, when Sir Evelyn Baring was Finance Minbter, 
strong representations were made urging that greater 
economy and facility would !>c attained by much more 
largely contracting for, or otherwise purchasing “ Stores" 
in India where they are to l>e used. Some little way was 
made in that direction, but the obstinate resistance of thts 
India Office to that wholesome and business-like reform 
has been pertinaciously mamtained. The Indian Chambers 
of Commerce and mencantiTe firms which could supply on 
the spot iron aod other European materials, have remon¬ 
strated again and again. Native Indian associations, that 
arc manfully striving to extend the scope of indigenous 
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[jHaductiorij havi^ pleaded to bc heard os against this incubus 
of the Stores Department, but as yet almost in:vain: though 
aO the Indian adminbtratkins would gladly support the 
[xilicy of local purchases if permitted by the Charles Street 
bureau. 

nf. It is not practicable, within our limits, to deal in 
due proportion, with the ramiRcatlons of this subject which 
has such vital bearing on the hnanciaJ and mateml con¬ 
dition of India: but ju<;t a word must he said on that 
sterling liebt. the annual charge for which stands ((892-3) 
at /2,4i6,aoo= Rx 3,624.000. It is said that India could 
not borrow anywhere so cheaply as In England—a truism 
ihe bearing of which our official financiera frequently fail to 
appreciate. But there is a previous question—how was 
the debt built up, and on which Treasury should its chief 
incidence equitably fall ? That is an e^ntially historical 
question the facts of which have been greatly obscured, 
For those whose duty it is to study It—and no one with¬ 
out that course can understand the present material and 
monetary tVAcondition of India — we would refer to a 
masterly essay by ihe late Rohm Knight (J&iimaf of t&e 
Itsisi Indh. Association, VoL IL, Pan 3),* in which are 
shown the enormous sums drawn from Bengal during the 
first fifty years of our rule, the t-ast amounts expended 
from Indian resources on English wars of conquest against 
the Dutch and French, and the terribly accumulated pressure 
thus iniquitously indicted on India which indeed, though in 
more specious form, is still going on. 

IV. As to the broad politico-financial questions that 
^tinderiy this subject of India’s Homo Charges we can only 
here sum lUem up with severe brevity—premising that the 
pith of the whole matter is comprised in the quotation 
from Sir George Wingate in the April number of this 
Review, p. 506. By far the larger part of this sixteen 

• >3: aiso Vo*. V.. Pwt J. Mr. Didabha. NMioji oa the Omnt vf 
jMiia, Milh rbc dehaa; iljeiwn, pnaided aver bf Sir BwtSe Freic. S«al*A 
" Iwtb’f Unailjiuwd Trade Sdf.-nr flee tS&j 
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mijlions and more, all of which is drawn from India, repre¬ 
sents the cost of maintaining- our control over that country ; 
that control has resulted in millions ou millions of p^untary 
profit to this LJmted Kingdom, and in political prestige the 
value of which few, except impartial Continental statesmen 
and economists, can realize: therefore some substantial 
share in that cost should be borne by the Treasury of this 
Kingdom. This is the political equity of the matter. But 
as to the financial effect on the two countries of this in* 
exorahle annual withdrawal from India, this is a question 
that comes under the head of ordinary fairness and en¬ 
lightened prudence. India is a poor country'—scores of 
millions of Its people can si^ricety obtain the ]>are necessities 
of existence—England is one of the weaUhiesi nations on 
the lace of the earth. It is an axiom of economics that 
revenue drawn fiom a subject country and spent m the 
dominant country' reduces prices, profits and indusinal funtb, 
also prevents growth of capital in the former, and increases 
all those factors in the latter country. In both cases in more 
than arithmetical proportion. “ England by defraying some 
appreciable portion of tliese annual millions of disbursement 
w^ould greatly check their destructive effect on India, and, 
by pro tanta relieving the intolerable pressure on the de* 
pendent country, might secure the perpetuation of that 
control which is, or shouhf be, a mutual benefit to both. 
Finally' India is weak, but England is strortg; y^t w'e 
dare not charge our colonics with the cost of the Colonial 
Office nor with any appreciable share for their naval and 
military defence, every shilling of which and more also is, 
in the case of I itdia, paid by the dependent country. Why, 
then, should we not take counsel, of justice and prudetic^ 
alike, in this great imperial matter, and by granting this 
boon to the peoples of our grand Indian Empire, weld 
them to us for ever ? 


* 5«e cjonductiRfi secllon of J. S. MUt'ji cluiiter on *' Dittrlhutkio of tbe 
Prtdoin 
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The folbwing telcgnimappears in the Tiaies nf June isth : 
“ Indian Opinion on Hotne Gbaiges.'' '* The feeling on the 
subject of home charges is joining strength rapidly, and 
there seems to be little doubt that all classes of the commu¬ 
nity will soon join in demanding a strict and impariied. 
inquiry into —(i) the excessitc m/ 0 / the India O^ca 
cstcdlishmcHt < 2 ) tkc marking p/the Store Purchase Defiart- 
ment (3) the centrikutinHS ievied an i/ic Indian Treasjtty, &y 
the War Office, the Admiralty, and the Foreign Office, 11 
is universally felt that India has been treated very unfairly, 
and the cptcstions asked in Parliament arc watcited with 
keen interest. Any attempt to siific or detoy inquiry wilt 
cause muck hi/temess and discontent'' 

In connexion with the above subject, “an Anglo-Indian 
offictal" comments as follnws: 


The Home Charges axu Lor» NaRTiiBRCKJK. 

On the i5lh Febniarj- last. Lord Stanley of Alderley 
elicited a discussion in ilic House of Lords on the douUe 
salaiy of Lord Kimberley. Lord Northbrook then considered 
that the Government and people of India had much to com¬ 
plain of the manner in which the India Office dealt with 
the Home Charges, and shortly after he gave notice of 
a motion “ to caU attention to the Home Charges of the 
Goveniment of India in relation to the condition of the 
Finances of India: and to move for paijct^*' This was 
muJerstn^ at tire time to mean that the India Office would 
k ^crfepled and boih b ^ 

“ Lr“r 

.Lord Northbrook!.com,row) suong imere,. b tliccoui.trv 
of which he had hero. Viewov for ^ 

.he n.o.>on delayed and ddayed, dll, „ d,, dlsappob.- 
men.,of 1 ^ Nord.hroofc'a adroiren, .he w^cc, diZscd 
« .he .5* May m die House of Lonls, was ro,. be I,alb 
Office at all. but the supposed siniggie of the ladia Office 
agarnst the uujus. laqroadoru. of be War Office aud be 
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Treasury. Although this grievance may be the greatest of 
aJl and it was, uniloubtedlyr tactical to combine with die 
Secreiar}' of State for locib against the common adversary, 
yet, to fudge from the tone of the Indian Press and from 
the letters that haveitachoJ me, it is generally felt that the 
whole venue of the qiicsUoti, as started by Lonl Stanley 
of Alderlcy, has been changed by Lord Northbrook and that 
we are as far from an open invustigation into the Monte 
Charges of the Indi.-! Office, mchiding its feladons to the 
War Office and Treasury, as we wtre before. To this feel¬ 
ing, the telegram in the /Yjw^’of J unc 15th, gives uttcr.«nce 
ami even the Indian oScial world, judging by the jPiiWirirr. 
does not seem to bear out Lend Northbrook5 stsiteincfii on 
the 15ih May that the facts were nal so ''alarming " as he had 
supposed from the remartts in the Press or to justify his 
restricting the discussion to the Military' Charges. We 
certainty tltink that an explanation is required as to why 
the wJiaU subject of Home Ciiaiges was not threshed out 
in the House of Lords, when such a favourable opportuniiy 
presented itsdf which may not soon again occur. Indeed, 
the last phase of the subject is that, on the i6ih June, 
Mr. Gladstone, in reply to a question hy Mr, D. H. 
Macfarlane, said that “ he could not consent to the ap¬ 
pointment of a Committee to inquire into the question of the 
Home Charges paid out of the revenues of India, thougbi 
on the iqth, nothing daunted, Mr. Macfarlane gpivc notice 
that “on the introduction 01 the Indian Budget he would 
move that in the opinion of the House it was destntbic, with 
a view to an c(|uitable adjustment of military and othtn* 
charges made in this country and payable out of the 
revenue of India, chat a Committee or Commission should - 
be appointed to consider and report on the subject.” 

As Anulo-Inoian Ofticiau 
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INDIANS IN ENGLAND AND THE INM)IA 
CIVIL SERVICE. 

Bv Da. G. W. Luitner. 

[ N the recent parliamentary Debate on holding' the com- 
petiuve EKamination for the India Civil Service simul- 
taaeously in England and in i ndia, it haa been assumed, 
both by the advocates and the opponents of the proposed 
measure, that it was to the advaniage of that service or to 
that of gootl government, if natives of India came to this 
country. The advocates of a proposal, which has stolen a 
march on Parliament, suggest that candidates in India, who 
h-KVe been successful at " the fjr^t’' or “competitive" Estami' 
nation should prepare themselves during 3 years in England 
for the " final" or special Pass Examination of the successful 
or “ selected ” Candidates. The opponents urge that inicnd- 
ing Candidates for the Examination, in which most 
must fail, should already come to England In order to become 
acquainted with the institaiions of this country. Both 
partHSi to the discussion, therefore, seem lo take it for 
granted that a residence in this country is almost an 
unmilted blessing. From this coincidence it may be in¬ 
ferred that thej^ alike represent the English, rather than 
tile native, view of the question—in other words, that both 
desire the dtnatiofialLtation of Indiana and that the question 
is merely one between Englishmen and anglicized Indiani, 
Thai the latter must succeed in a sirugglt on stich common 
ground is certain, for they offer to bring the additional 
tKcrifice nf coming to England for three years in order to 
, team to govern India, whereas the English "selected” 
Guididate does not prepare himself in India, during the 
probationary period, for hb future work in that country. 
A imivc by birth or color, if English in everything 
endowed with more memory and more painstaking than his 
whiter rival, will idways, in the Judgment of the British 
public, have, a better chance and a greater 

claim tn govern bis own country than an Englishman 
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The question of the rule of Intlia is intimately connected 
with the constitution of the Civil Service and is, therefore, 
one of vital iuiportanote not only to England but also to the 
true culture of lndt$. I consider the latter to be the 
more important oonsideraiion, I advisedly use the word 
“ cultureinstead of " civilization," as a long residence in 
I ndta and the active part which I have taken in '* native " 
movements have convinced me that India is being ruined 
by the oping of English manners and ideas of government. 
This ruin will be accelerated by the increased importation, 
under tiule, if any, supervision, of luitives of India into this 
country. 

The " native" rule which Mr. Dadabhoy Naorojr M.P. 
would seem desirous of substituting for that oI the present 
Anglo-Indian ofHcials, is the infinitely more “foreign" 
rule of denationalized natives who have lost couch with 
their fellow-countrymen. 

That this is not an overcharged statement may be In, 
ferred from the comments of the most popular Bengali 
newspa|xir upon the results of the Calcutta elections: 

'■ Look at the situation t Under the elective system tlirec 
cjccommunicaijed H Indus who have visited England will be 
returned to the Bengal Council and be recognised as 
representatives of the country. Whose representatives are 
iltey except those of a handful of men? They have no 
symapathy with natives i nor is it possible that they should 
have, for in their education, training, manners, and customs 
they are the refuse of the English," There is, of course, 
more sympathy between an Englishman of good birth and 
a bigh-f^te native who respects himself than between a 
high-caste native and an out-caste fellow-eountrytnan, even , 
if the latter call himself a “ native " reformer. 

Again, an English gentleman by birth in an ofiidal 
pr>sition In India, and no other should occupy Is 

infinitely more regardful of the feelings and rights of all 
cla.sses of natives, than a native of a low dass in a position 
of authority in which he can show his power or spUe^ 11 tiuiy 
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I>t sard that somt of the’ cleverest Kn^hahnien m the Civil 
Service Tjdonjj to the lower class^, but moving in ihe geocr* 
allv higher atmaiphere of their collisagties makes the vulgar 
assume a virtue though they have it not. and there Is no 
dmibi, that the most revolutionary measures in India which 
are shaking our rule have been advocated by such English¬ 
men. But the case is very different when the v/hole erf a 
««/«¥ ruling class is to be composed by men, who, rightly 
or tt-rongly, have bidden defiance to what tlie moss of their 
community and its natural leaders think respectable or wise 
and whose success hitherto in any one of the professions, 
where they have not licen complete failures, does not come 
near the eminence and usefulness in them of those who 
have never studied in England at all. 

There is no native barrister, wlio is a legal luminary like 
Mandlik, no smieaman like Salar jang or Madhava Rao 
or Dinkar Rao, no scholars like Nyayaratna or Rajendra- 
lala, all pillars of learning of iheir people and of our Govern¬ 
ment. Indeed, there is not one of the new school who is 
equal to a thoroughly good Maulvi or Pandit in mental depth 
and strength, or who can compare with the native physicians 
or engineers, who have been trained by cither the English 
or the native* systems iu India, whilst all enjoy better 
health and are less sbves to feverish and weakening 
ambitions. The immediate result of comfielling natives of 
India to come to England will be to eliminate the governing 
Class or the Class that has vested interests and s>'m|)othies 
in India. In more senses than one. pious and aristocratic 
Hindu communtdes wlil be handed over to outcastes. This 
will not affect the Muhammadan youths to the same extent 
as the>* could, if they only ch«e, maintain thdr religion in 
this country, but, on the otlter hand, they are, with a few 
^mi^le exceptions, even less a law^ unto themselves than 
Hindus of the better castes. By the force of social and 
political associations, which I need not discuss here. ,t is a 
n^dency of tdl English reforms, including Missionary 
effom, to. unintentionally, increase the inriucncc or number 
of Muhammadans who. being accustomed to tnuliiions 
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of tiile, wouM, no doubt, take the lead in the proposed 
new departure of the Ctvil Service^ were their means equal 
to their aspirations. They are, however, themselves their 
worst enemies, and I have often had occasion to mourn 
over die premature falling-off of promising Muhammadantt 
That they are onl)' a hfrli of the Indian population, Is no 
objection, except from an electors point of view, considering 
that minorities mxtst ever rule, and that we ourselves are a 
minority in India, that is even more ''microscopic" than the 
anglicized natives, who are certain to get into power, in 
spite of Lord Dufferin's epigrammatic appellation. 

The fault Is with us. From the day that a native 
lands in England everything conspires to spoil him. I 
have seen an Es-VIceroy and an Ex-Governor visit 
an Indian Chib in this country an d ask four young 
natives who tilted their chairs against a cable, instead 
of rising in Indian, if not English, politeness, what was 
their opinion on some political subject of the day I I 
have known the mainstay of that Cub. an Englishman of 
position, maintain that it was wise 10 *' let young men sow 
their wild oats.” as if this should be done at the expense of 
English or Indian purity. There is not a man or a w'oman 
or a Society, brought in contact with a young Indian, that 
docs not think more of pleasing him than of his parents, 
people and future In India, fnsieid of placing a Palace 
at the disposal uf an Indian Prince, all the kindness that 
a Secretary’ of State can show him, is to invite him to 
dinner, in other words, to Sfioit hts caste and alienate him 
from his subjects. One Chief was heard to say ■■ What 
could I do? out of fear I ate": another, less:scrupulous, b 
always yearning "to go in order to be out cf the 

way of niggers " t a third, a worthy^ though not high-caste, 
prince, visits Europe year after year, as If even European 
niling sovereigns ever left their countries for any length of 
lime. This cannot continue with impunity. Instead of at 
least, teaming their language, not to Sfjcak of the innumer¬ 
able lessons of grandeur, devotion .ind chivalry of Indian 
History and customs, we confound natives with si^gestrons 
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of reforms^ lo ivhich our pi'cstigc, not their suitability, 
gives weight Descending still lower, we sometimes, a>a<; , 
find hospitality dkfiensed on the common ground of dissipa¬ 
tion. which a shining light among Radicals, explained as 
deserving cncoutiigeitieitt " for," he said, “ if they team k> 
despise our civiUzattan, they will strike for their Freedota" 
Even marriages between Englishwomen and Indians, 
of whatever rank, fill one with misgivings and arc noi 
likely to lead to happimtss in the new surroundings. It 
is not English life that will sufler b)* these alliances; It is 
the native that will be destroyed, after he has lost his caste 
or religion, his source of hope anti courage in adversity 
and of goodness in prosperity, for in the death of his 
national associations he too, by an inevitable Inw' of nature, 
must perish tn autxessivcly weakened generations. 

In my humble opinion, we do not require "competitive"' 
Examinations at all for India, but the generous and regular 
promotion of distinguished native public servants, now in 
the grades of what were called the *' uncovenanied " services, 
to the higher posts of the Civil Service. iVn trial 

should al» be given to the Statutory f^ative Civil Service, 
in w'hich 1 have known most disiingul^ed men.* Above all 
the Miiiiary profession should be open to the scions of 
native noble families. If Russia can trust entire Muham¬ 
madan i-cgimcnts to Muhammadan generals, we can even 
more afford to do so. especially alter the outburst of 
loyally which has, practically, placed the troops of native 
States at our disposal. The proper course is to divide the 
number of Civil Service appointments which form the 
subject of Examinations or of nomination between England 
and lndia.t If we are to have competitive Examinations 
in India instead of tests suitable to the requirements of the 
various parts of that Cbnuneni, let us have them simuh 
lamxjusly in Eiighind and in various Indian Centres and 
notrow/v/ the successful or "selected " Indian Candidate 


* Cw^ful domlnatiim, feUovcd hf ih< uricteR “ Ewminitlon. i„ 

botli general noil ipcckl lubjcO*. » whdt I vemiuc to suggesL 
t Set “coadodin); renutls” un (wgts ,03 n) 105. 
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Lo spend his probaiion In Engiajid or send iht; tinglish 
Candidate to India, which wroold be far more sensible. If, 
however, Indian Candidates, who have passed a competitive 
or other test, are to study m Entfland for their final Enaml' 
nation, then let arrangements be made, both as regards their 
passage to and from this country and their stay In It. such 
as shall not lead to thdr donationaJit^tlon, or to their loss 
oI caste or of reirgion. That this tan be done, in f^cep- 
tional cases, has been proved and it only depends on the 
good will of the India Office and of the Indian Authorities 
to convert the e.\ception into the rule. 

The following papers, of which the first was circulated 
by the Indian Government in tSdy in connesion with the 
Gilchrist Scholarships, still show what steps may be adopted 
to meet the ao-catled spirit of the age, the requiremenis 
of good government, and the claims of the native nobility, 
and gentry and tJiose of existing native officials : 

THE DAKGERS OF SF.NTUxVG NATIVE VOL'THS TO 

EUkOl'E.* 

It is nn^lar ilmt a tneaxmr^ for which, pcrliopa marc than fDr any other. 
Sir John [■Ai*Tvnce*s reijpi will be rcraeiniMTed, shtmltl have rcceired io 
lUtle criticaj treannent by the Indian Frcsi The //inJit waji, 

i'rohobty, toudeu m die dpiesnoo orntb/aetiun ; other jtmtwjiU lud 
giving*, but tmoe, I believe, jiouital out that Hi* EjtccUcncjf’i |J(t>[toia] wm 
likcty to Nine Ihc very caiue which, ott tbe m of leaving; fed- Eni^Und, be 
had %a gciimuiljf espoij«Hl I hare ofian adrecated the pelky of tendir^ 
Native OISobIs of tank, ability and proveU ttiutwottltincMi t* England, and 
1 bclkre that the late ptnpa«l fogafdtng the Unoorenatiled Ideate kido 
whkh allow imly three jfean' leave m India, ha* been tpcdally des^trd in 
order tn induce lh«n to visit Eumpe by the lail of an additranal three 
years' (catt; Had Natire OffidaLi been wnt home nt the cipcn»c of 
Gnvettnncnt, the result tnnst bare been a satittaaory nne, u their ei- 
perleiice fn Eur^< could, iin their naiim i* duty, have at once been 
Btiliisd by the Statt wh'tch knew ihcir worth before tl mtL them on lhar 
travel*. But to send youlh* home can, at the best, he only a doitbrriU 
rxfiiTimtifty and It is becauw I fenr that it wiii amtt a rtarii^ igaiiui 
lufive Lrttetcats that I now venture to jHiint out »(ni! of its dangiera. 

There vccia* to be no reawn why one portion of Her Majesty's ^ob^ts 
diouU], more lluin any other, be educared at the fnihlic eapense for pio- 
fcasiona and Crnremmefl] aemcc. it may be said that India has the 

* The wbjtct matter of this iKifter wai submitted to UoverntneoL, 
thjtnijjh 5iir H. SL Maine, IXC-L., by the authfir, Ihr. [.dtner. 
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irt 2 alihp if no'l lhi± lo semi nmcr df her Ajuumlly to Bmope 

Tor pforct^kinal ct ^ amUidon ; It rimy tw ihmXicnt^ ;hdt SifgUtA 

OndirbicA wUl chmu^itt agfiffn^t a mitr-sideJ hiesrflwttl of pabJic 
arid fare? Govemmenl cithot^ to Tttmcc lOf slc^vs or involve kself In gnati^f 
€3T»ciise ; aiwl it may be fiemUy ntged tha: the of any candidate is 

pgaiost ibe preseni of 

tt IS ip viijn to Kepe thdt diiese Kaih'c youths will, 03 a rule, iirdkr pro- 
fCiNiioji^ with the single exception^ hi ^ame ^::ase^ of the Ic^al one* to 
senicc. 0 they qualiXy themsdves io be Er^oeots or 
Surgeotiik it will be with the view of cotDpeiipg for Ck>ter7inicai post» in 
tlwe dqurnnents, 

llwe M nothing to prevent Natives rtim' from ai^aillog tbemseiv^ of ifae 
Medhral and Eogiiieering C!o11e^cs which India already providcij and ihete 
ks no rtston why souif: iltlq e^itrivaJent to that of " Batrisierg-" shcHuld not 
be conferred by the Intjiaii Ions of Court tbai might be foundetfL It is 
;u5i liccaii$e //^jcnwr have yet to be crested among the Natives^ at imy 
mte, of Upper India that theyp without the pio^pect yf Go^-eninietit employ, 
do not attract mmy students m this cqamtTy' Even sMptnior ipjndi have 
b«.Ti kpciwn to pnifcT Ebtcd to [ircuiLrious income^ and ii: k «cart%lv Uk^lf 
ihat even the few ^ prpfcsiional" Native students wiU prefer, espccLally 
under the pressure of iheif relatives b India, private piaciitt 
return home to the chance nf sacccs^fulily competuig for a GovemiiH^DC 
appointnumt. 

11 i» to iK prcsuiurtl that then: i»j|l U.- ntmieio^u feflunjs 
Sitii-e eompetiton for public appolnuniaits, (Apecta% in the ituluui Cml 
ServicE. to '«hicii tbdr aJtealion wilJ, h the mujinrity of cas^, be diewited. 
TU« «m be a very iB>3l«bIe r<*ult. espccialfy tf the nisritjng of the Civil 
Seme* CenimHuenari for orictUal bngiiagn h nw mised i<, „fbM it 
ahouid he, ^50 tnifk* for ATubk atid iSanskrit in the *' 

Liwiiw."* Tbwi fiuJum iray throw dnoedit on the genutm^ memin 
aiiocil to tie cimed cHU. and wiU ceilaLidy cause dLwppaihtft,«i, in the 
uniucosrful aadhbuo, for whom, ptobahly. Gov^nmem fair ha^c to 
pronde •pjwintnMTitfi iti, what is now calied, the Uocovefianu^ Sert-ice. 

Sotac of the n,i^ and poJitksJ etfecta of Oh: ptoposaJ fo nnt^non 
eaniiat bv comunplawd withmii aiiptcbeftsfoc. Familiarity with our vict 
«k.«, » EnBbnd mil fo, ^ 

the Natitc students on tbeit return to LadjAirill im» Iw. t 

vontUfut mnid it the slave of appeamtmes, Theoame^u^Tu.y^ 
althut^fa bdonKing lo a rate as vigorous and honest as any in JoJ^X 
have been Halted m Flurope, bav^ fo the aaj«ity of caL wlurW ^ 
thdr OMiiiiry wtdi only a tasie for chatnpa^. fcjj 
of tlt e Btell talk ormJkkliiy, and an iminirtakable icndctey^ 


mwiuncri on the aubkcl of the fedui^irhH #,i scrviti: 

and Ssmlkrit fiv^ni 5<^ la iTj. Since then I am g^d*to«^tti« 1*^ *' 
have sifm UteB rased to 500^ though ^ lhfri_.„ 

these subjects when Ihdr tjuuEn* it t^di J^Jt -1”"^^ ^ »t^ide«d to 
latin and C,r^k. ™™’’e '» ««de ptwisety tdenotel whh that for 
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[| mmtd he sngnknc 10 hoi* more ftom Indiiin voinhe, nnd I ]ip|;retiettd 
ihar even the betr of them ttill he so much epoBt \ij tire pching which thi.^ 
wili receive at home; B 3 to fret nndet «iihe«dinjiiion and tmigirtiiy 
w their retorn to Indb. 

7)if j(ml ^i!£/nyit, bowerer, to the projinmJ fsi, that Et will not allay the 
iniLation which has been eiqirejred, in the name of the nn»e inrelllgefjt 
and ambitious N’aiives, liy the Bntisb fntUan Assoeiaiion* of this countiy 
aud EngLuicL It U almjn douhtfol whether, tn the case of aiftm and 
comjuered faces, «uy half^mcoiiiiM between total oclosioo nnd KCneml 
admiuHni to higher olKce fe, if practicable, wise orgeoeimiiL In thh case 
it is entain that ihetdatuour for the total: abolition of race distinctions wtU 
grav, txiher than derir^, at this first instnliuent of Govtmnient couceS' 
sthhs, Thh if perhaps only what flhoiild be, and it it pnilEiidt that all the 
scrrictt miisi be eTcniiially thrown open to ail subjects of iicr Majesty. 

The conceMaon Is not a shnpre and iutclllgihlc, htil a complicated and 
cwidiiional obc, and ns sudi will create dtsept, cnuhBiojj, anti apptchtm- 
aion ID The Nsthfe mind. Tlic Nalivei wfU say tluu f;m'cmfncnt ii only 
liberal when it can denationalize them. Indeed, it Is the expectation of 
some such result tiuil wiU induce nian}' Eurapeini tn sujipon “the jrro- 
ponl" Bot the niajurity of Natives, who are too Uigpled to let theb loiti 
leave 1 hjcir Oounliy, will wy— why have a onmpCtjtiou t> trtfr mtt for a tvm. 
frnnt^ranoibiatioti, nr why have n uheitm far a competition ? (of enutw, 
ll^ chid* or gentlemeii whoK suns arc n« sdeqted will be in a state of 
eUscontent), Why alienate Nativs, even for n (Inie; from tjie coaRtiy in 
the (sovemnicnt of which they are to tailie a shat^ and are EngEihuwH icitt 
to other cotmlria to lenm to nilr their own? etc., etc. 

hliiBlIy, after a great deal of bicierncst and mtsconoepUon of the 
gmwtosity of Gosmuneiu, the course will have (0 be taken, which might 
U adopted Ksw wiihntw the slishteat coal to GovcrnmBni, rw., a 06flai„ 
nnmbet of appointmertU will Ire ibrnwn open for onmpetition rk tJit't 
ivtmtfy [ Ifulia], 

lire sitaJlty <if outside agUaUnn on this subject would ihoi he desttnyed, 
or, should it stfll conttnue, would have (n tuurtw rtseif to a rbrnour atiom 
the mttmAtr oi those appoiutmetUa To this the Gmwnmcnt will always 
be able to reply efiectuullyj hy refcjiiitg to the netewisiy siandard of 
qualtticalinn, the dantu of tlie dlilercnt profinees of India, (he juo- 
ditcuopw of the candidalei and other facts that do not mlrnduci! race 
oppositioft, 

In thus expiring my cgiinion. I truit I ahiill not he deenred Utind to 
the many advantages to be derhed by a Nathe rrom feaJdefWi; in England, * 
01 that I am actuated hy anything hut the jdaceiml aflecUnn for (be 
Nanves of ihii conatry. It k only because the cottoeadan refemsd to toU 
not acblere all it intends, and will not prevent r he eveniaal course that 
must soon lie adnptcd, that I hate vemured to capr&s my rfE«**nt ftani a 
impure whn&e genenmty and fdidty of caneeptioTi are wunhy of rtw gteat 
Covenuuent from which it has emanated, 

Showhl the measure m quenimi be after all canwd into elTcct. I tmtl 
that (he Native mulcnis wilt not l» relegated to couiiby Colleges or 
SKW SERIES, VOi, Yl, ,• 
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QlJ /tniiani IN IJudin (Jttfi/ 

Unmrtitici Londoti, in or neat wUidi ihty diouM reside, Alone of all 
dtH» in the wwlil, gives a eawspirewi of aiac, ditmaty, and immensity, 
irfiich would nni be b*t c« (He N’atl're mind- In Lcmdbn arc found the 
Iwst uacbns on all subjectsi there are fiospital't on a la^U scale; the 
gnat Courts of Law; theNmioniil and Indian Miuetuns and LLbiarissj 
our Houses of i’ariiaHient; the great banted St>cisaies; Hngineoing Wmlt- 
shops ; east Meicamite and Industrial EseihlisliEnetiES, etc., etc.; m (act, 
al] that, uNiitr proptr jfw/Jtfu/A can impress the Kative smdent with the 
grenduur of our eivilieation * » » 

In Oxford and Cambridge^ mainly institutions for {nstruction in Dassics 
attd Matltemaiice, subjects tn acquiR which Natives arc not scut home 
preswntabiy, the new studenU wouliJ wander iboat under the impression, 
however possibly inconeel, of act being properly taught V^’1!l3IeveI the 
respect triUi which we might be ittcUned to regard these Universitiesi wir 
cannot deny tJtat, for the purpose in (juotion they are thoroughly nnstdtied 
. . . { think you will agree with tne that, after every due piais has been 
given to these instituiions, no (Own in England can m its complete and 
tumh^ld ad vantages comiiete with Lundon, If ihu smdents are phured in 
charge of a niior,—wtio will control tbdr conduci and direct their studies^ 
who will honor them even in theiT prejudices, and yet instil into them 
[casofis of ptogiws and high-mtudedness, who acquainted vrith Oriental 
eustonrs and lAngnages- and an admirer of what is ime and heiutjful in 
Chieutnl Ureraturc, will, through ihe compare tive method, develop art cii' 
for Emopean civdimtioit and science to hw Native ptipil^ and 
yet be See fhna natronal and relfgiems bias,.—1 mn iure that, the purposes 
of disctpJtnc hmng thus wciircd, no held providutsucli ^wdat ojipfUtiJiiituei 
for the aequliitian of knowledge of every kind u IaiuIqb. 

THK KfiCONSTRUenON OF THE CIVIL SERVICE. 

At a nutnerously attended meeting of the An-junictH-i^PafiJah hcEd on Hit 
jmh Augnsi iSyb. ray paper on the " CWa Service;" which had Blrea^lybeen 
lubmitted to Government, received the general approval. It referred w 
the (Jlfficidtieii connected with the Sebetou o! sending native youths to 
England- On this it was ugued with some foieo tlui, nrher than give 
umbrege to Eiigii»h candidites, llw generous tnvelUng and tutuistaii^ 
■JUniaiwe to tuiiTe studenia vhould be foregone, although it wwv to be 
home In mind that English eumlldaiJM were not, like Ihcir lutiveeulteogues, 
rumpelled to go to • distant country in order to pass their Emninationa. 
Oft the whuk iba Attjumtn omsidered it more satisfactory to ah, to have 
rutmher of Civil appuintnuait* etmptud kj in Indie and to send the 
* ifltittJ cattdidiUea fw thclr tw« years’ additiooid ptefniation to Europe.* 
All agreed tlui tbcae naitve joul ha vlumld be in charge of x tutor, of special 
litriss for the (erk, and who would !)e directly tesponirble w the Right 
Hatm^hle the Secretary td Stale far India, [t u-as also auggested that a 
5cctl0fi "misht lie founded in oonHeakin with the Educational lleparUttcnts 

* Indians in England t^J^i to all tupervisimi, hut as prospective Ctfiliatu 
awl pJW'lt rtraigUt ladia to s jpe^ Ittetimic in England, they wonld 
readily cuenpiy whh Ibe doRiindk of dbcipline; 
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nmong the “ Fini Acu' men* of the CaJeutth Uu^eritty, with the itiew of 
siting the nceesoiy fpccial training for the CivQ Service- Bui, io the 
meanwhite, it was to eonsido' existing inlcftsti and to remtxki the Com¬ 
petitive Ejraininxtion so es to suit both Eugliah aod Indinn candMatea. 

11 IB, tbendiMCi oeee^ary thot the gnevoness of native o^bix should be 
taken into itntnedinte coodderation, and a Scheme for the TecaiHmtCtlon 
of the Ct^mpetitive Exautiiiattoa " be tuggestnl (br the adoption of the 
CiviJ Servin' Commisstofti.’rL In this, u in ail ntnilai tnatieni, the 
ctiiinu netbing for the native to which hi* qualificalknia 
anH the exigeimes of Stole Service might not be dcctnod le entitJe him, or 
which doeo luii fdriit pen of a policy which b cqmtUy generous to both 
Kumpeon and Native aj|ti«iiis forpoblU; enu^jymeot. 

A ScHuiti Fon TBE Ritcoiiitraocnfut up m* Cwl Saovict 

(Of this sctiecic t can otjly, itt this place, give a lOtigb oulitne.) 

The '‘CovunanUsd** Civil Semcea to be vtueKd, iit r by caamination 
[ntd ncoesonly, qr everywlMme. “competitive *]. and end : in tile coune of 
ntguLir piotnotkMi from a lower grade. 


irr.- /fp SxtiPttttatittn, 

1’hc scheme of the Civil Service Comminiontn, espccollf oa raganU 
"selected*' candidates, to begenctalty adhered to,* but tbc "competitive" 
examination to be modified in tbe fuilowing manner; 


Lmiipuige, Litemure, and History of EngLuid 
English Composition ... 

Language, LiicntuK^ and Ristoiy of Greece 
,* », ■■ Home 

Amhic Longaage and Literature ,, 

Saittcrit „ „ 

Imtguagcv literature, and History of France 
*" n ,r Genaany 

It ir ■, llaly 

Hinditstani Language and Hbtory of India 
Penian Language and JJtemtiie 
Matheinatto 

The Science of [jinguage (Philology! 


IflXuaBW 
. >. 1,000 
S90 
... JS* 

75* 

- ‘5* 

750 

3?s 
jrs 
"■ 375 

375 
*” 375 

... I,a 50 

75« 


• C^didotes for the Indian Qvil Service have to pas Aou cuuniiaiinaa 
in Engljind before they ate sent out to India. The fits* h called the 
■■Compeiittve'* Examinatmn, hdd. «»« m-ery year, at which any Hrilrab ’ 
subject, under a cetmia age and of good character, cut enmpete, takiuE his 
^ice of oM or note among a certain List of hranches of genera] know¬ 
ledge, to which oettam moiks are stbued. The iiurlra ohadrwd bv a 
caitdidole ore mraJIed up and acertaiu muobdf of candidates coiranuiidine 
to tbe nuui^ of vocoock-s fit appoinimeMs for the rar in India* wto 
o^in the AigMtt imirks smong Ibtm foltaiw..com:pedton 4 sre said to “ Dtiis.* 
Ilic men who have thus "jmssed'* become now ■‘selected* ramdidtla, 
as such have to rtuily tmd pas in eemitt /w/a«3W Hibiems, fittata 
UwOT for their career is ImJuL In the socond ^ the 

duhtes who cone up to a Dettain standard may fiass mid be apjioimed. 

C 2 









loo IftHiam hi Evghnd mid !ndm Chit Scrvhe. 


Sihm€£4 {iuiv three of the folloviiig ^bjectii) \ 

Zixilogy, Botimjf. Mincraiogy* Geokigyr Elfctuidiy* Chemlstiy. 

CtC^ .f . *■»“ JIM .' 

MtKtuxi and SiMnv (mchiditif IncUan joa 

Si> mafkii to ^utitp utiLe^ a c&ndidit« hfr« obciined ^ne-fooith mt ii^c 
of the nujntxr of jnAvtmuni aUotied to the of ^tibjacU whkh 

he imy tjke up* 

'File advot^tage of tht« ^heme that, «rhn^ being eui^iiJidly to 
EngltfJi icadetit^ ii gireii a clurioo to ti^dUw cflfrdid^t&cs^ lod that Lt can 
extended with taac to thU coUTitry^ thould it be finallr decided to throw a 
ntimbcr of oppoiiiitmcints open for publics conifielitiDn in IndiiL A gin nee 
at the (blloflriog may diow the HiimcsG of ihe ^fcheme : 

Mitheniatic^ ^150^ 

KaitmLi Sciences ... 

Mental and Moral Science .*1^ 500 

Tlie Science: of Lmigta^e (Com^ 


ptuutive Ckantmar. cto.) 
tatin 
Greek 

Arabk .p 

Suucnt 


Eqiad dianoei for bcMh Etigliah 
and tndiitn sttucleots; 


n^j 

7501 The ^Clfl£S]d£ 

75oi mm. 


m^hfodem liiefury Lunguage^ for 
I an EnglkshtimrL 

375 lModiaTi literary Incgciegi^ fat 
^7St m) Indian. 


of an English 

yl^^Thc **OLfl5sit3L” of an Indian. 

An ef|nalEy high ^tSTidoit] to be insisted Hpon in liodi Eiifopean aiid 
Onrnlal Ctsasica^ 

Frcodt 
German 
Italian 
Hindustani 
P^^wian 

Here the Rnghdi candidate has a flight julvaniage orer die InijiAit by 
having one more modsn bm ihh, I fcar, tmnot helped. 

Here ihe h^tietl tndiicemefit is 
held out, and most wisel/i fbc 
ptohdency in the mon uscfnl 
subj^t for both tho Motive 
and the Englkhman, 

The Indian Kndent miU »hus be able ta «« !»« SMn0=ht and Arabic 

Tvw the Intin and Xinxk of hb English c»mp«iffar. ihtiush, erat tbci^ 
the ctuiKicfi will n« he qidie in &»our of tii^^ Indtut ftudent, as k it ihtc 
t^t n Himlu knows ^^labic, or & Mnswlman Stmoit, wbfltt in English 
Classic knows both Wn and Greek, a„4 b« tbtu a ronairaum of 1,500 
narks to the otKerV 750, 

thc Efiftfisb c»iididato*» French, Ceiraan. and Italian, the Indian 
has h»5 Hindu^t wad Posanj whtbt with regard bo Englisb and 
^ * tidqects gencrallf, both »ns of candidates an oflcml the 
ramc ehanre«.eta i«nauon. The rntncSuciioc of - the ancnccof language" 


ERglith Lingua^ Litentture, 
llb^ory, umI Compomtion 


hS^ 


tMotate of re&r^ ior that iublect from its foruier 
. ‘f '»'3*> ^iktt, it, I ocuuider on tatn a i itf ntf T l 

eoncraSKm In ibe recent dimour in fraoor of an “ cdiSST^ 

niott encourage cramming In »n.f* subjects. **”’ "**“ 
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<Coi»piiTmive Gnmniitr, t‘hi 1 tilci£y) is, t oonstd^r, step in the diiW' 
ticHV because it iwogRites a sdence virluch has speciaJ inieiest for “ Itulo- 
FTtnnpcaiischaiors ajtd ofR oala. HuJ th*^ iwammcndiUiicMi of Hhc 
siigj^kCtl SiCtjcmc for UiiS'^^eonip^citiistr cxamifmJJOil ** -b ihfll It utiM Indue# 
EiSf^iUh cmdiikicA to paf guitar oHiiniiiiTt tlian thi^ lovv (tivfin hitbma 
TO ibe snbjtia of Onenul boguj$|^ [both dA&skal ^tid Hiudcm]^ And ditni 
iaavaac ihc numbei' of those olTiccmt who alone liavc ttiJlucnc# with Uw 
of hii cciunux* became diey undbnuod Uidr knu^uagest and custociMf 
fltid liAve a iot their Mtc»turc%^ 

The aocqnd whidi I that ihe Cenrenaoted Vmi Service 

should tic tnicwdi h 

Njr /nf#f 

I may berr that oatuitUly tbe (lersanaj Iniorcst which is felt ia 
ihtar tntuter ioskes native offiriah to lay sttata- sEtiw on it than un ad- 
miaiion hy cicajniimtioa. Inhere aic focn smongsc them who have been to 
to ao years in the service^ and yet see tio jincjspt^iid' piomoilon. They 
suggest that : 

i. The pre^nt latm of pay per mcnaeiit in thcdifferetit ^dcs df Extra 
Assisiafit CamidtssicNi izf be raised aa followa ; 
jrd Grade of Extra Afsittarii Comifiksiow^ ftom Rs. *50 to jdo^ 
znd Gmde Bxlia .-Vs^iiani Cmnmbsiodei from Hi. 400 to Joo. 
iM Gzade of Extra Assistant ComiOhiskuMT Dom Rjl 6ao to joa per 
mensem irilb annual fiinher inernie 

(Tht^ Paitjab Govicfnaii^t liavc klcly increased these salafiea.) 
a- That Extra Aaainaiit ComniffsiotiM be appoimod, either by leiectkot 
Of cempetitive cuiutoetion, and that Tahsihl^ after ee^tobt kngth of 
len-jcc be pmcooied to Estni Asshtaiit CooitoiixIonefili^H* 

'Hun the imndple of gradiialed increase of paVp tfcepcndiiig' on emy 
ftar of scTOcc, be eortceded 

4. llal an allowance be made to thoac who paw ccttaifi caaimTiaLtlQni, 
and Tvectvc *"6111 powen.^ 

The raid of annual incieosc of salary and the p9t»giresa of promotion ij 
stmtari^ arc suggested in the following list: 


JPo^rr PrifMUfii^a JJr Awrfrrijr 


Taitiilar 

... i«t 

ycAi 

K*. 

... 1 jj pet Qii'nsem. 

"ft 

„ ind 


»3S H 

ft 

... 3t4 


*" MS 

n 

4th 

Pr 

- »55 ♦. 


■ A tatirhy of one thouisnd fxjuitds stCfUitg is required b I^bnd 
ftom the canmdat^ Ibr lh€ tndJao Ciiil S^'ioOi as vomc guarantor fcit 
thdr bonesty, when epemhers of ihai service, Ww this principle anplf^ 
to andbktca in IndiOt ft tiUgbt take the form of an &iwrslml seconry m 
lomt Ibf Ihc laiuktl inicbAi h what is most solid and respectable in this 
wuntry. whilst a mert itrnn^ seenrHy might pwtldy be soWribed tot by 
fe membps of a caste wishu^ to [hs^ one « tliclniuinher into a pooiciiHu 
m which he would be usdiil, if not boEmdr 10 them. 
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1 

G 

TiSkhsildar 

iih* 

yitar 

M-a 

Rs. 

165 per mensettL. 

w a* 

dth 


n 

* 4 * 

sob 

H 

Pi V 

Tth 


n 


fib 

tl 


Sth 


i> 

■ ■« 


T» 

Pf IKK 

9ih 


t* 

m w- 

330 

Jl 

„ ,.. 

totht 


•• 

« ■ t 

140 

IP 

Extra Astid, Camr,,.. 

nth 

w 

III 


300 

II 

le t 3 --- 

irth 

Of 

ind 

If 

3^0 

11 

M H 

T3th 

or 

3 Td 

f -i ■ 

340 

11 

li !*• 

14U) 

or 

fttb 

IT iww 

dko 

IT 


tStbt 

or 

Sth 

tf 

JiSo 

fp 

(jKi 9 J*lf C/dJj) 0 .. 

ibth 

or 

dth 

^ Wl-W 

Scjo 

Pi 

*r 

tyth 

or 

7 ih 

11 ■■* 

5 JO 

n 

TP ■”■■■ 

rSth 

or 

Rih 

Tl 

560 

tl 

■'* 

ipth 

or 

Qth 

## 


■p? 

PP 

sotbt 

or 

toth 

1* *»P 

6fO 

n 

{fii^ Ctm} ... 

rtsr 

□r 

ttth 

PP IIW 


It 

tf 

asnd 

Of 

irth 

71 

13 ® 

P K 

il *?■ 

3 $rA 

or 

13th 

3J ■■ 

760 

Tl 

I» 

14 ih 

m 

J 4 (h 

*f w*" 

750 

;|l 

ri 

3 sth 

m 

icth 

» 



C«>JVrr. ^. 1 , 

abtfa 

os 

16th 

#« 

9w 

PP 

pi 
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if m good cksi of men, jjosaetra^ ibe necssuy mtnjdinenis, ig jeeuied foi 
the aertfce. A TiheililM might thus hope to b«omfi m AssiitaiJi Com- 
iflwumer ■ftcr 35 yanf sw^j®, and an E*iib Assutmt Comrnisstonct 
hope to he sSmilarijr pfooioted aJiei ly ytare'scTrictt Their iiseftiliie^ 
after «iniitty yets of tried and epprorod service and of ci^wrienoB of the 
peopUri trooid-espcciAify if they had passed lie newaaaty Hngumic and 
legal esaimniaioiis wthfiinoritj^be. at least, oa greal to the State, as rhai 
of a young dvilian of one at iwo yenim' Mandirg.f 

Rerertmg 10 the subject of the »Cotup«fdve mdian Civil Service 
lisatoinaiioa^ii seems to he n ijuoiion wdl deierving of coiwidemtom, 
whether a certain number of mirks almuW not be oUorted to tbwiO omdr 
dates who, prenm* to offering themieSvea for the Indian Ovil Service, had 
murfactorny passed eam^tfen, „ Law, Medidne, Engioeering, etc. 
etr. » toese auamnents, havtng a Kieniific W,. ipaether with a pmeticai 
appltcmioo, ««ci*e the candidate's mind in caulioa and predsimt, ami 
r^cr k. p«saa«r v^ble os ^ ^ 

camfidatre, whn« pwtouslr professional training wmUd. untfer the present 

, • It b eaosidenil adrlsJiU! that th«w t j ■. 

TriwiWan as with the Eatni ^ pa^ among 1 he 

Innooneetkd.] Coimmsamner,. [Thu has unce 

IB a.« «. 

^ ■ atpoior would, of 

K«m Ani«antCo^S«ioni**e^ " 

ntu cuMtuI" it -wo* 1 *“ tHnitod in ^hlt mtmL 43 

rroni R,. 30 jiotn, W *“* 

da» mn emnfe to fvmmitInL of vervice m mhj 
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sysiem, he thrown to come forwuii 'Hiif niCAiiiiie vouli] aJio 

strengthen the prindphs of etety cducitEd, and, otherwise; fit (uh|eci of 
Her Majesty hairing a fight to campete fot pwblie appointinfsnti- The age, 
too, admission to the comiKtidvc examinatiem mighty to the great 
ticnefit of the State, be raised from Ji to» nt least, what it fonnerty 
^5 yw5 age. It is undoubted that the firsi cofiipctitkm crnliaiij- irwc 
supeiior tnen, and it ia 4tieaLioncd whether the last few bflEchei are equal 
to tJidr predecessofa^ Whatever be the case, the pjtJi,}Oaiiion> that it ia 
beiiEf to have men as Juiltdal luid Executive Officers than youths, would 
Ccnainly eomraettd to mmt minds; and it wotild not be outweighed 
by ihe corwidmzioit that iounatunty and ignoonce of the world, rather 
than sclfintcjESt and the otBcial safe-guards of discipline, more Lnielbgcnt 
fiohordmation such is h mpdmt in a j^uHlk serum. ‘I*he convenience 
df the eiainincfa and the ilbfcRindtd iratiiitiMhMi of the Iktatity of the 
Indian dimate on a difftraice of a few yem fitre, of course^ as nothing 
when urged aguinst any measure which tends lo ensutt a more perfect 
admitijsiratlon of the country. 

With reganl to ^' fdecied ^ndldaieSi* the titts^rnx system teems to Ive 
a virry good one* as for as t tmTe been able to Judge, hot it seems to me 
a ttem ccrtidhiOf] that tlieir inttnictlofi m Indian Li*r, hncratwre 

«nd History ihtiuld cofitam special and erfiiiustEve aceouncs of the ww /anJ 
a^d of Ihc K.atives of the diflereni parts of Ind^ 

In condusion^ E mutt apoloc^ue for the dogmaiic tone into which f have 
in two ot three plac« been led in the enufse tif the pieccding rcmsifhsL 
My ex|#rrieim of ihe Imiian Gtil Sen^ice Eiaiuinaticms exlenth from 
185S to i€64i during which tttnc 40 of Iny pujitk sueceedeil in 
them- I can^ therefore, only Jay claim to 1 jjcrionaj knowledge of ihe 
system At It eidited during the above period, hut I have kept nipatU^ 
through information pbtaintrd from hienilsand pa pen^ somewhat m mmtfr/ 
of ihe elfecv of she mcxIificaiiDiis, eviK.xudly as regards the cxaminitioiiA 
of ^sekcied ** Cmdidjiiest lhai have rfuce been intioduccd ITiese mmli- 
ficatioos do noi^as far as I knOw,affeet the piindptcs which I hare veutuTcd 
to discuss in thJa pa|ief. 

CON‘^LIJI>JNG Rj-WAHKS 

[n my humble opinion, the time has arrived when ihc 
question of dividing the Imperial Indian Civil Service 
appointmenis between natives of All-England and of 
India must be faced. 1 would assign half the vacant' 
appoinimenis to Non-Indians and the other half, chlelly 
in the Judicial line, lo Indians. Xo the first half, 1 
iirould admit all natural-bom subjects of Her M^eaty, 
even if they should belong lo Colonies that may have 
an exclusive local Civil Service, for this would be, 
practically, only equivalent to ihe Provincial or native 
uncovenanted Service of India. The second half 1 would 
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:iIIot to three categoritts of n^ttv^ of India (to indude, of 
course, Europeans horn in India). — one third by nomma- 
tion, plus a dL*i>artnieniii} or educadonal test, to natives of 
[position or of spedal distinction—one third by the pmmo’ 
tion of distinguished native public Servants in the present 
provincial or so-called “viocovenamed" grades and the last 
third as fullows ; one half to Graduates of Indian Univer¬ 
sities. who are supposed to be men of good tnorat character, 
by such examination as would suit the vanous localities to 
which they may be |K)sied, not excluding tests of pHysied 
litness (such as riding)—to the second half I woukl 
admit native pleaders and barristers who have distinguished 
themselves at their local bar, (<r// native Civilbns giving 
3 guarantee in landed property equivalent to the security of 
1,000 required fnim the English “selected'' Candidate). 
Assuming, e.jf.. the number of vacancies to be thrown 
open yearly to new admissions tf» be 6oi, 30 would go to 
AU-England, except India, and 30 to India. Of these 30, 
10 would be allotted by nomination to a revived and 
improved Statutory Native Nobility Service, iq to merb 
lorious native Extra-Assistant Commissioners (or to ofRctns 
holding equivalent posts in the various provinces). 5 to 
native Graduates and 5 10 members of the Native Bar. 
Per^nally, I disapprove of ^o-called literary Competitive 
E.v^tminations for any jx>sition of rule, for they only test one, 
and that not the highest, caiiacity of the mind, namely, that 
of meinor)’ and the ability of expressing its obviously undi¬ 
gested results by written or oral answers svithin a given 
range. I need not point out that of these answers^ those 
orally made, are a better indication to teal knowledge and 
ability than written ones. At all events, this Is the con¬ 
clusion to which I Iiave come after examining thousands of 
.Candidates, especially in I ndia, and supervising the examina- 
ti<ms of many more thnus-mds. Indeed, were our oral tests 
equal to those in Germany, no mere smarterer could pass and 
the fear of an imindaiion of Indb by what is Implit^ in the 
term of “ Bengali Babus ** would tiave no raisdn dilrt. 

If the examinations to be held simultaneously in various 
centres of England and in India ate to be the same and by 
written papers only, their value will htt smalt as tests of 
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m^rmory and stiU smaller as (ests of special fitness for service 
in the various provinces of India. They will, further, be 
afTccted by the trickery, confusion, pereqnaiions, postal 
delays and substitutions^ etc., to which examinations by 
papers only are liable, t^f course, ihest: remarks would also 
apply, to a certain extent, to examinations held simul¬ 
taneously In various parts of England, It is merely the 
inconvenience of dispensing an honest, careful and re¬ 
sponsible patronage that has driven us into " competitive " 
examinations for the [>ubllc service. 

*' Pass ” examinaitOTis. not to speak of professional tests, 
however strict, are on a different footing and may be made a 
(nucli higher test of knowledge and of intellectual auaitimcnts 
than any competiiive scramble. For Instance, a trained 
physician, lawyer, engineer, etc., knows a great deal more 
and that more tborwighly, than an ordinary ComjM:tition- 
wallah. I submit that I may be permitted to speak with 
some auihority on the subject, as so many of my pupils 
have occupied dLstinguishod positions on the Lists, not to 
mention their subsetjuent eminence in the Serv'ice. .Still, 
with every deference to that Service, 1 hold that the first 
qualification for rule is good birth and governing associa¬ 
tions plus a jp^creti training for the post to be occupied. 
Merit, too, may be equal, or even superiCir, to heredity, if it 
proves ifcfcir in the struggle of life. To give place and 
power in India to British youths mereSy because they have 
]>assed a competitive examination in certain literary sub¬ 
jects, is an anomaly of foreign conquest. I have |X>inted 
out in anniher paper how Military men and members of the 
Diplomatic and other services, that receive far less pay than 
the present Indian Civil Service, may be secured for India, 
They arc recruited more from qur ruling, than our rnoney- 
seeking, classes, and, therefore, offer a better material than • 
a scratch-crowd at a competitive examination, for (he govern¬ 
ment of India. The future Civilian will have to serve for 
honour rather than pay. If India is to be kept for, the 
British Crown and for the best demands of modern, as w'cll 
as of her ancient, culture, it must be on the basis of her in¬ 
digenous sacred associations and by the combined govern¬ 
ment of specially trained English and native gentlemen. 



THE CAPABILITIES OF EASTERN IBEA. 

By Framcis Parkv. F.R-G.S. 

The annals of our colonial enterpri^ show that sentinictit 
and the pursuit of an ideal have greatly aided in creating 
an enthusiasm which has carried us away from home-scenes 
and brought us Into contact with distant places and people. 
Imagination delights in building up fair structures^ at times 
ignoring the practical view, which Is the stout frame-work 
on which they should rest. If they are to become permanent 
as the base of new social conditions. But when the first 
vivacious hopeful spirit has been checked, there has suc¬ 
ceeded a period of hesitation; after which has come the 
more praciicai stage. It is in this last that, slowly Uiough 
suroJy, the true colonising instinct produces a plodding and 
earnest determination to develop the untooched natural 
resources of the mom or le^ savage countries into which 
we had entered. 

Even in our day, with the long roll of the nation's colonial 
history before us, and with a world-wide experience to refer 
to, idealism, an unfit guide, persists In leading the way. 
Cordon dreamt of our undisputed sway .and a speedy change 
to a civilised condiibn, in the second generation after he 
had assumed the government of the Soudan: Emin Pasha’s 
countrv'nicn thought to actjuire his central province; and 
some of this idealistic temperament seems to have animated 
the administrators of our territory in East Africa, though 
with them the enthusiastic period is past, hesitation is 
apparent, and before long the dull monotony of a methodicai 
■ system of development must be adopted. 

As in colonizing Africa we are on equal terms with and 
compete against another naiion, a comparison of the re¬ 
spective modes of initiation may be useful; for each party 
in his interested sphere drifted into the acquisition of 
magnificent possessions with unprecedented rapidity and 
under the most caccptional circumstances. 
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The entliusiasm of Dr. Carl Peters, though that of a 
novice, led Germany hitt) the. to her, new policy of 
establishing colonics. He took up the treaty dtaftcd by 
us and accepted by the Sultan of Zaniibar. which i^d 
Derby as Secretary of State for Foreign affairs had declined 
to endorse. Fired by his /cal a band of men were brought 
together, ignorant of colonial life but inoculated with bis 
imaginative spirit, and stimid by his bright sketches of the 
future prospects of settlers. The foundation of cotunial 
enterprise wa.s bid. Thus his countrymen, careful students 
and exbausUve thinkers, were carried out of their usual 
vein of thought, the analysis of substantial facts, 10 follow 
the ideal Nevertheless iheir plans were fairly well laid, 
The adventurers encountered a series of disasters mainly 
resulting from want of consideration for native usages: but 
being now relieved of the burden of administering the 
affairs of the interested sphere, they are on the high road 
to affluence; because from the outset special attention had 
been given to reproductive works, and capital has been 
available for the reclaniation of bnd and the establishment 
of plantations,—no dependence being placed upon the 
native proprietor. Nor did they hope to convert the 
growers of useful products to new methods, or c3ci>ect them 
to plant extensively for supplying foreign markets with 
which they were unacquainted. 

Here they showed an excellent judgment; for the ex¬ 
perienced foreigner in every country (China and Japan 
excepted) knows how slow the natives are to understand 
the requirements of trade with countries differing from their 
own, or its expansive nature; and, bow, In introducing 
among people but a little above the condition of savages, 
alien methods, implements, and instruction, strict super¬ 
vision is requisite to ensure success. 

The Imperial British East Africa Company's territory 
was acquired shortly after Germany had obtained a hold 
upon the coast, and they took possession of a district rich 
in possibilities, placed under the control of a council that 
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iud been disappointed in their desire to hold the country 
to the south, placed in fnendly proxiintty to 
Yet they resolved, partly for their own advantage jiartly 
in a patriotic spirit tinged wkh philanthropy, to take up the 
govemitiem of the Mombasa, district wiUi its " hinterland.'’ 
Thus they would cotnmiind the main route from the coast 
Co the valuable though distant lands of Uganda and U nyoro, 
tlie Htjuatorial province, and the head of the Nile, 

These benevolent sentiments of the council were not 
evanescent. They gave early attention to social tnatters, 
and dealt with questions which most men would have post¬ 
poned. The best record of a young administration is thdrs. 
in that the manumission of slaves by the Slave Emancipa¬ 
tion Decree was one of their first acts. 

Of tliis it may be said that the experiment has given us 
knowledyje without any disastrous consequences \ still it Is 
by 00 means satisfactory to learn that the freed negro, in 
his own country, cannot be relied upon as an agricultural 
labourer. An cITort, thereforcj is being made to procure 
Indian and Persian Immigration for the loiv lands, the 
region of cotton, rubber, oil-seedH, and sugar. This will 
b« followed, tn due time, by an influx of Europeans, with a 
higher culture and a more robust character and physique. 
CO occupy the highlands, as coffee-pLmters. These will 
form a centre of life and energy, peopled with an industrious 
community directed by imelUgent seekers of good fortune 
from England and other councritts. That the direction and 
development of these our new [possessions will call for the 
introduction of 3 strong European social force, was recog¬ 
nised by the late Sir Barrie Frere, who said—-'‘Throughout 
-the greater part of Equatorial Africa the work of civilisation 
has to be done almost as completely 4^ tMtiit} as wlien man¬ 
kind were first dispersed after the confusion of tongues: 
bonds of union have to be sougltt. and communities knitted 
together j life and property have yei to be made secure * 
letters and all but the rudimentary arts are still to be 
learnt. “ 
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Thfs bitbg the state of affairs it is reittaritable dial little 
endeavour has been made to auracc. that potent faqtur in 
the world’s progress, the capitalist- In no marked degree 
have the capabilities of the country been set forth, neither 
has much informaiion iMien given in the public journals, 
inviting settlers to occupy the healthier pan of Eastern 
Ibea. Wc possess no data of any pmctical value its to the 
extent, quality or cost of tlie magnbeent uncultivated tracts 
that may become mines of wealth to their occupiers ; for 
the country promises even belter reatilts than Ceylon. 

The Germans have already procured five hundred coolies 
from Sumatra and Singapore: nnd capital is not wanting 
t'j extend the plantation projects in their hill country- The 
need of bringing in good plantation bands dispels the fair 
illusion of the slave emanerpator. But practically, necessity 
having caused the introduction of those w*ho bnng knowledge 
and intelligunce in their train, the work of instructing the 
negro in an improved method of cultivation has begun, which 
compensates for the expense of bringing in new labour. 

Adminisirators and military men, who formed a majority 
in the English council at the outset, have, as a rule, an 
unfortunate inclination lo disparage commercial effort,, 
although their veri'existence Is a consequence of Its growth 
and they are members of services franied to protect the 
interests and guard the wealth which furnish the etnolii- 
ments they receive. 

The absence of a broad and enierprising spirit has been 
detrimental to the company. They would be king-makers- 
rather than commercial mien, leaving more substantial foun- 
dation work to take care of itself. The first care should 
have been to attract the English capitalist by a subject 
lesson of money laid out returning a fair nctum. This has 
not been done. Upon this neglect they are stranded, 
having unproductive outgoings which exhaust the treasury, 
while dicy hope In vain to create tradem out of savage 
races, who, in the highest stage of their developntent. are 
without commercial instincts. 
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Inforntiitliiii givfrrv by them in London to pet^ns turning 
their attention to East Africa as an oudet for our teeming 
population, Is not of a practical character. Inquiries as to 
its resources are answered in a frank, unembelUshed manner 
not calculated to inspire the applicam with an)- desire to 
prosecute the matter. One is merely told that " In tradal 
matters almost nothing has been done r and our knowledge 
of what the country will produce has hardly reached the 
ph^sf of expt^rimenc^** 

The present dilemma is no doubt the result of having 
put the wrong element to the front when taking possession 
of the district. An extensive survey with the formation of 
military' posts to an mterior wh[ch must be a self* supporting 
and separate government from that of the coast though it 
may be ailred with it; the making of a military^ road which 
takes a bec-hne across the territorj' without diverging 
towards fertile lands or visiting the important Kenia 
coLirvtrj': and the improvement of a port these arc the 
main works that have been done. whUe planting in the rich 
fowlands has been neglected. 

The regulations connected with the town and port of 
Mombasa have been carefully arranged. Piers, jetties, 
beacons, mooring buoys, and lights show an endeavou^ 
to make the place attractive and to facilitate the entrance 
of all sorts of sailing craft. Their convenient lading and 
unlading arc specbny provided for. The making of a port 
of call easy of access is not, however, in Itself an induce¬ 
ment to ship-owners to send vessels therc, unless quantities 
of produce ai^?t shipment to foreign countries. 

Behind this weH ordered town b a huge tract of fertile 
country, of great capabilities which arc not being utilised 
Here money might have been advantageously laid out* 
The fifty miles of raiiway, had they been directed (owardi 
Makpngtnl, would have struck a rich district* As k is_ 
they lead to nowhere in particular ; and Mombasa with its 
one or two respectable buildings, resembles a place boomed 
m the United States or on the Me.xican frontier, which did 
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not catch the popular Idea, made one convulsive effort for 
existence, and eitpired, there being no reasonable founda¬ 
tion for Its origin. 

This lack of raiseti hardly exists in the Mombasa 

case ; for if nothing more im[>ortant gives it an interest in 
our eyes* Is it not through this port that we reach Uganda, 
seven hundred miles distant ? 

By no means abandon Uganda ; but see to it also that a 
practical and sustained effort to improve the route is made, 
by altering, if needs be, the line now indicated on the map. 
Seek to prepare a way of better communication with the 
Kikuyn district and the mountainous region of Kcnia. where 
Europeans can find a climate like their own,—temperate; 
and healthy. There h no imperative iitx^ssity that this 
line of railway should take the shortest route to Uganda. 
Some interest has bt:cn aroused for the establishment of 
Eurotx^ settlements in Central Africa, by a work entitled 
** Freeland," written in Vienna by Dr. Hemka, which has 
passed through six editions and has been tnuisiated into 
English. It is the social scheme of Mr. Bdlamy^s book 
" Looking Backwaid.** wrought out and tbeorettcally applied 
to our day, the author having chosen os the supposed site 
of a new inland town the slopes of Kenia. The narrative 
form being essential to bis mode of promulgating tlie new 
thcor)', a district was chosen of a romantic character with 
scenery diversified by wood, water, a roiling plain, and 
adjacent mountains. It was a happy inspiration that led. 
to the choice of this region for the probable scene of 
European activity, as it is, no doubt, destined to be a 
centre of importance in connection with the progress of 
dvilisation In those regionsperhaps a sanatonum, a 
military station, and the seat of the governmenL 

Deploring the meagreness of Infonnation on the resources 
of the country a mode of making it more attractive is devised, 
by proving it to be analogous in its rich lands to countries 
that have acquired wealth and general prosperity during 
the century. 
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When a paper was read by CapLain Lugard on Novem¬ 
ber 3, 1S92. before ihe Royal Geographical Society, a map 
was distributed ^v'h^cb gave the bouoclanes of the Tmfntrtal 
British East African possession* They were there, for the 
first lime, designated as T1111L4,—a name composed of the 
iniiials of the words forming the title of the comjiany, who 
by this means perpetuate the fact of their having been its 
earliest adminlsttators, 

[bea has no gold-fields ; that is, placer mining in dry 
river-beds does not exist, and there is but one gold-bearing 
quartz reef known, said to be on the right bank of the Nile 
below Lado. Yet the Gosha district, or the Somali country 
watered by the Juba river, may prove to be pnodnctive: for 
antiquarians have endeavoured to show that thence went 
some of the precious metal into the land of the Pbaraohs. 

Things as good as gold, the country will send fortlt; and 
had the major jjartion of the j^" r 90,000,000 subscribed by 
us to limited liability companies during the year 1S90 been 
employed, instead of mining and other speculative schemes, 
in the development of East Africa, more especiaEly in con¬ 
nexion with plantations, capital, skilled labour, and good 
naanagement combined with the wdl understood benefits 
of a virgin soil would have demonstrated that wealth 
existed in the country, if patient effort were exerted to 
obtaining iL 

The Germans, when entering upon the administration of 
their district, began simultaneously with the exercise of 
official duties to attend to tlte cultivation of the huiil, on an 
cue naive scale. At the date of the massacres of 1S89 they 
had produce prepared for exportation. Probably it will 
not be until these people, hitherto called by us " a© 
colonists,” have dcmonsimied what can be profitably done 
by the sale of African plantation produce at remunerative 
prices in their markets, that we shall comprehend the full 
value of the ambte and forest lands aitmnd us, in eastern 
Ibea, and that they afford a wide field for the safe employ¬ 
ment of capital. 
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The iicightwitriny* counUy iintlec their control yields 
Tobacco, suitable for exportation, which hits been class!Tied, 
valued, and sold as of a quality eqinii] to the best brought 
from Sumaita, that is. not native grown or cured, but of 
the planter's growth, picked, dried and packed under 
special supervision, it is grown in the vicinity of Mombasa t 
and is frcqueJitly alluded to by the expert. M r. Fitzgemld, 
In his reports to the coitipiiny, on the lands put under culti¬ 
vation by the Swahilis. To improve its quality su[#erior 
seed has been here and there distributed, with advice as to 
the best mode of rearing the plant. Hut vfho that has any 
experience of the ways of the uneducated Africans can 
anticipate that they will bring, to the se;it of trade, a well 
prepared article, in such a quantity and quality sis will 
enable the merchant U> vie with the experience ,ind skill of 
tlie planters of Sumatra, Cuba^ and Vera Crux ? Mercantile 
affairs are the life of a new colony and require an adminis¬ 
tration possessed of trained ability, large ca|>ita]. and a 
spirit of enterprise bold enough to enter upon the produc¬ 
tion of the principal staple commodities on a grand scale. 
Thus an emporium of commerce may be sustained by the 
creation of a stream of full supply; while an attempt to 
gather In a mixed, variable product from many small 
sources only results in an endless amount of inspection, 
and, In the ntaln. Is not worth the doing. 

We must not despise the day of small things; greater 
may follow. Nevertheless, to be informed by telegram, 
after two years' cultivation of the ground-nut, that " a 
remarkable progress has been made and toq bags are 
ready for shipment," does not impress one with an idea of 
effort, and it Is clear that capital and skilled labour arc 
wanting ^ the right use of both is intelligently brought into 
operation by the Germans wlio since capital increased at 
Berlin have done great things. 

Our company, as a trading corporarion, has not given 
due attentloii to some other things that could be produced 
in quantit)', the vrarious aids to their successful ctiltivatioa 

tl 
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being at band. One of these staples, cotton, k indigenous; 
but better sorts exist, and tbe Germans have Introdqced 
the superior seed of the Texas and Sea Island descriptions, 
with the satisfactorj' result of having had a good lejport of 
the qualtEV of their hrsi crop, of which specimens had 
been sent to Europe. Already several hundrcxl bales have 
been shipped from Zanzibar, a promise of a supply which 
may. In a measure, as time rolls on, make the Elberfeld 
manufacturei? indejjendent of other countries for the raw 
material they need. Tlie choice of see<i is of paramount 
Importance, the long fibre son of the state of Louisiana 
taking the highest place, and as the low t;indB of the New 
Orleans district bear a great resemblance 10 the fifty miles' 
stretch into the interior coast-lands of Ibea, there b exceL 
lent ocason to suppose that this region, described in several 
places as “remarkably rich with an almost total absence of 
stones in the soil," should be suitable for the extensive 
cultivation of the finest cotton, for which there may be a 
market in many places. 

The natives have little intention or inclination to do more 
work than will provide for their immediate wani^. The 
necessity for inirodueing an or^tsed sj-stem under Euro¬ 
pean management is therefore apparent Even the Arab 
proprietors of '■ shambas” cannot be relied, on as producers, 
ns they grow mainly for home consumption, and will not 
contribute much to swell the volume of the foroign trade, 
and they are feeling the change wrought by titt giving of 
freedom to the slaves. These hindrances notwithstanding, 
the cotton crop m.'iy become important in a district so 
favourable to its growth; and tt is to be hoped that as 
thousands of bales of it cumber the wharves of New 
Orleans, so Montbasa may one day rival her in that 
respect. 

But these favourable prospects of future cotton planta¬ 
tions are surpassed in brilliancy by the promise given in 
the steady advance of another sort of cultivation, not as vet, 
however, by oursdvtt, but in connection with which the 
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English once accumulated wealth* Always supposing our 
capacity to beat least on a par with that of the Teutons* 
what they have already accomplished to the southward ma)' 
be taken as an earnest of what our countrymen could do in 
thb new country. 

Since the blight destroyed the Ceylon coffee plantations 
all hope of a restoration of the trade in the article from the 
Tc'and has been abandoned; and so far as we are concerned 
almost nothing has been done to open up fresh sources of 
supply. Consequently, England has been driven out of 
her important and lucrative position as a grower: and 
having created no similar enterprise, wc are obtaining from 
a foreign country what is needed to fill the gap in our 
warehouses; and gold is leaving us in payment for these 
imports. 

While we have been ioett, our neighbours on the Zanzi¬ 
bar coast have been active in utilizing the means at ihdr 
command by taking up forest lands^ and bringing in field 
hands acciistometl to plantation work, as Europeans require 
it to be done. And there is every reason to expect that a 
marketable article will have been brought forward withb 
the space of two years from the present limti which will be 
prohtabty sold and for which the demand will increase in 
Europe. 

The German coffee plantations consist of half a million 
of thriving young plants, situated on the rising ground of 
the district of Magtla* near the mountains of Usambara. 
They are under the management of a plaitter trained in 
Ceylon, who is enthusiastic as to the future as he considers 
the soil to be excellent and quite equal to any he has had 
experience of elsewhere. There lore, extensions have been ^ 
arranged for; and d.s the likelihood of success Is undoubted, 
further enterpnse ts to run [urallcl with this A contract 
ha.s been made for the construction of a railway to tlie hills, 
so that the first crop will be carried to the port of Tanga 
by the best possible transporL The delay attending the 
progress of pbniations to maturity may deter those who are 
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in baste to be rich from becoming intercstfti in them. 
When onoc fairly estabiishedi, however, they are kept in 
order with a moderate annuat e^cjienditiire, and continue 
productive during thirty years. 

Most of the coffee now received in England and Korth 
Anicnca is grown and shipped from a country that has 
much in common with Ibea. A companion \rith it may 
thaw attention, by the similarity, to the possible like capa¬ 
bilities of the virgin soil of the new forest highlands above 
the fifty mile cotton district, alluded to as the bud. 

The northern part of South America is exceedingly fer¬ 
tile : and in addition to the gtowib of cereals and other 
necessaries of the population, the exported produce is large, 
Engiishmcn are apt to forget the existence in S. America 
of large communities^ indusirious, commercial, and am¬ 
bitious. They have amassetl wtakh and are no longer 
young colonies. In common with our own colonial posses¬ 
sions, they compete with us for a share in the comtneree of 
the world and the carrying trade inseparable from it. 
The-se matters arc now and then thrust upon our notice, as 
when on the failure of coffee from Ceylon, otir need was 
met by the increased export from Rfo de Janeiro and its 
vicinity. 

ttraril has plantations of colfett of unsurpassed extent ■ 
and their yield is so abundant that it gives to the dviltaed 
world two-thinls of its whole supply. This shmild be 
intereung to us, considering the geographical position and 
^ physical conditions of the rountry, in connection with its 
powers of pwxluction. Through it the line of the ec|uator 
runs, which followed across thr sea. ihrough western and 
^ central Africa bisects Ibea. Thus we find ourselves in the 
same latitude, with physical conditions somewhat alike. 
At any rate it aboimds in slopes and highbnds which are 
said to he extremely fertile, with the much prized forest 
where the soil is invafbbly imprinted with rich fmiUzin^ 
material. The marauding A ribs care for none of these 
things. Yet we yindly adopt their scMaifod cantt^n-rouies 
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—-which are really slave-routes* ajid not trarle-routes— 
leadings directly lo a shipping* reson and the slave ships. 
We fall to see that rhcy were useful only to the detestable 
trafilickcrs in human beings whn had nothing to do with 
ordinary Qommerce. To hold to these routes will be a 
grave error; for, in all probability, ej;ploration off the 
beaten path will disclose fertile districts away from it with 
a considerable population settled on productive lands, cap¬ 
able. under improve tillage^ of being made even more 
productive. Should this be so. why not abandon the old 
route from Mombasa to the interior as soon as may be ? 
Why not take an alternative route touching populous dis¬ 
tricts and reaching lands suitable for our planters ? 

We ought to be able to compete with the lirazilians: 
and we can do so if wu provide transport. Their trade, 
though hampered by the abolition of slavery, had no draw¬ 
back. as state-aided immigration brought labourers from 
Germany, Italy, E^ortugal and Spin, to the numlxtr of 
1^8,000 in the year iSgi, for work on the coffee growing 
estates. On reference to the statistics of coffee, which as a 
possible fttture product of Ea^t Africa, is more particularly 
interesting lo us:—the yield, owing to an eatcnstqn of the 
plantations brought about by the encoitraging increase of 
the foreign demantl after the failun* of the Ceylon crop* 
was more than doubled between the seasons iS8y-]888 and 
iSgt'tSga; this Is about the period during which ilic new 
pbntations would reach maturity. I'hts demonstmtes the 
certainty attending this cultivation in the hands of experi¬ 
enced proprietors. 

The Santo Paulo railway, which carnes the major pan 
of this crop. has. lor some yeara past, paid 14 per cenL to 
the shareholders. 

The movement of this commercial staple affords employ¬ 
ment to thousand.^ of men, as may be understood from its 
bulk in packages,—consisting dunng the last season of the 
large total of 8,000,000 bags. When wc consider the labour 
required to gitthcr, house, sort and pick the berry, the rates 
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paid for railway carriage : the amount of tonnage freight it 
^ivcs to steamers ; and the commissions gained by mer¬ 
chants. bankers and brokers, its importance is nut over¬ 
rated. 

The producers in IImail have made handsome fortunes 
of late years, their profit averaging at least thirty per cent, 
upon the outlay. At a moderate estimate, the value of the 
quantity enumerated is given as ^s6.ooo.ooo, although 
some state that the last crop brought 000.000 into 
Braail. 

The reports of the imperial British East African Ca 
note the e.xistence of India rubber on their coast lands, and 
state that it resembles the kinds in Brazil, and that the climate 
and the soil should favour its production on an extended 
scale. This information should have been accompanied bv 
more data useful to those who might plant, for as jet 
everything collected has been taken from die forest jungles. 
But the important article of cofiee is not brought promi¬ 
nently forward in the reports, probably, because the insjiec- 
tton of land has been confined u> the coast district and has 
not been carried out beyond fifty miles from Mombasa, 
That is just about where un^lulatmg land begins, leading to 
the higher slopes and forest tracts. Coffee is indigenous in 
this pan of the ivorld, chough little used by the natives, 
Stanley noticed that they chewed the raw berry; and Cap- 
tajQ Dundas, R- N., states that when on an exploring expe¬ 
dition op the river Juba, he observed that « was eaten, 
fried in gktt* 

The risk attending the employment of capital in the 
introduction of coffee-plan ting into Eastern Ibea is reduced 
^ to a minimum. Forest lands containing the essential fer¬ 
tilisers are there; the climate is suitable; the zone is iden¬ 
tical with the productive land of BraziK Labourers arc not 
wanting, of varied temperament; men like those of the 
Watoro on the north bank of the Sabaki river ate said to 
be ^pable field hands—these and the Wakambi and 
Gtriamas arc peaceful and agricultural people. 
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With regard to the utllisatioo of forest lands, the Ceylon 
planter will have none other, and those of the region under 
consideration present excellent feamres. The report 
already quoted says: Singwata to Arbagowndt. The 
road strikes Inland through forest-soil very rich* heavy, 
black loam. In about half an hour ihc forest ceases, and 
wc come upon an extensive area of open very country; 
the path, greatly overgrown, now passes through whai was 
originally forest aod is now a succession of extensive 
■..hambas - and the richest and most fertile country i^gm- 
aLk. Soil exceedingly rich and. where no cultivation 
exists, the country is overgrown with a high nch grass fully 

six u> seven feet high." . n j 

la raomh Si^plMiber. 1891. Capu-n Dunda. 
panly explonid the low«r lands ot thn Kenia moentam 
alopw: and h« dwalbos thn WalhaU tountty as " a bean. 
tifuU ferlilc. highland district, a land of nomerous villages, 
tine pastures, and well-tended plantaiionSa 

The Mbc tribe^ not f:u: distant. " [JOmcss cattle, sheep, 
and goats." Food was cheap and abundant, the country 
being almost entirely given over to cultivation, for which it 
is better adapted than for cattle-grarlog. To the south 
the great mountain range of Mumonl (with the darky- 
wooded river Howing along its base—the rolHog fertile 
country of M bc). which intersected the country with numerous 
beautifully dear streams, coursing down the valleys between 
the slopes The Kikuvn country Is equally atiraciive. 
According to the same explorer, it is *‘a densely popuU^ 
district, the vDlagcs lying on the slopes of the hills, which 
were a mass of luxuriant crops, beautiful trees, and spark¬ 
ling streams flowing southward. 

From this account of more than one highland, district it 
is abundantly evident that there is within four hundred 
miles of Mombasa a region of unusual fertility, m an aUi- 
lude suitable for the cultivation of coffee, and attractive 

• tn inxiiy respeett U i^esibSes Magib. the sest of ihe Geiitiu plitits 
lioa colony where we hnee plated the Unitenities Minion siationi 
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liecause of its healthtni^ss atiU abundant wainr-supply. It 
cannot be utilised by our countr)i‘mcii unttl metiCis of trans¬ 
port are provided; and it will not be connected with the 
advancing dviltsaxion of Africa for a lengthy period unless 
the line of the proposed mil way is taken furl her hortli. 
Such A route would avoid the Msai people of predatory 
halnts holding to '* a divine right to all cattle ” which does 
not promise that they will readily adopt industrial pursuits 
or become useful as consumers of our imported goods: 
These assuredly will more likdy be taken in the thriving 
villages of Kikuyiu 

Everything so far fiends to Indicate a good result for 
hibfiur bestowed on the fertile lands situated on the north 
bank of the Sabakt river. Consec|uently the rjuestioti 
arises,—'’ Has the line of the proposed railway been taken 
along the south bank because it is the most dintet route to 
the interior r Hardly another reason of any worth can be 
urged for adopting this old slave route. 

An alternative route, on the north bank, would pass 
through a richer country, lead up to the deaSmble highlands 
of Kenia, and be further removed front the turbulent and 
predaiDo* Masai tribe. Although a less direct road to 
Uganda, it would meet every military re<iuiremenL The 
detour northwards might strike even the trade route from 
the interior to the head of the Tana river. As the country 
is opened out, it will probably be discovered that the land 
beyond the distance of three hundred miles from the coast 
Will not be taken up by planters and settlers to any con¬ 
siderable extent, because too far from a port. The 
Kikuyn district w^Ut be the one prererred as it is equal in 
fcruliiy to places further inland, is advantageous a$ a depdt 
for supplies from England, and has an exctdlent position, in 
being able to despatch produce u> the coast at a moiety of 
the expense falling on the producers in Uganda. 

That Uganda, except auled by a good Nile transport 
could compete with Eastern Ibea in the profitable export of 
bulky cwmmerowl staples, seems impossible. The distance 
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frojTi the co£iSt aftd tiie iDouoisiin bairier pluce the foriTter 
country at a disadvantage, even though a railway he con¬ 
structed to it from ^^omb^^sil. Ivory alone would find its 
way to the port. An import trade then is all that is fore¬ 
seen for the lake district! and this might exist even if the 
railway were taken no further than the pass of the moun¬ 
tains ; for there the bales being divided into carriers' pack¬ 
age, the descent with the cotton fabrics to the westward 
lower lands would Inr effected without difficulty. A frontier 
station or terminus at this point would be of strai^ic im¬ 
portance : anti native trorips, not of the neighbouring tribes, 
and imder European command, might occupy cantonments 
there. Moreover, this curtailment of the railroad scheme 
would lessen its exi>ensc; and should therefore recommend 
itself to her Majesty’s Government, 

Confidence in the future of Eastern ibea ought to be 
increased by the fact that as an agriculltrral country its 
almost unsurpassed natural resources are still untoucheti. 
at a lime when progress is the order of the day. Having 
alt the capabilities of Bnwil, it will develop rapidly; but the 
firfit impulse will have birth with the estaldialiment of the 
railroad^ with branching highways to help it, and the intro¬ 
duction of carriage other than that of burdens home on the 
head. 

The flourishing condition of the Brazilian coffee planless 
has been the result of tiventy years' work. Our new lerri- 
tory may be a lucrative field fur mercantile enterprise, 
based not on what the people will consume, but on whai 
the country will produce ; for, as the negroes' wants are for 
the most part supplied at home at the present time, educa¬ 
tion and ctvifisattoD can operate but slowly in creating a 
taste for the manufactures of other countries,* 

• F^£Ui taken frum tlw hitiotj of tea-pJtinUns m BritlibL IndiiL llhatcote 
the pci^m intending c'ultivBtkm tiuna^ed bjr ott uwn people. Until 
ilio year ihc enterprise mm. hidd m check ivf ii dtiftciency of suitable 
amnspoox; and wb iboi^ce 3|,ooo,o« Jbt* Whcii fttilw4y ei^nsloti 

and river steamer eunimijnicntTOTi the timle augmented | the receipts 

into ihii counoy foe the year ending jtsi Dec. i^ol^Trcne ito^woyooo Ih, 
repre«cntiiig i io,doo ions of cargo l^rought in Engiish vessel*- 
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Id the plafttatiori ground, the people of Ibea will find 
suitable cmptoytneni. As in Ceylon the exports to Great 
Britain not the imports were the source of wealth, so it 
would seem that the same condinons will, in the Imperial 
Bntbh East Africa Company's career, afford them an 
abundantly good trading result if only the incubus of a too 
wei^ty administration be placed on other shoulders. 

In voting supplies for the devdopment of Ibea Parlia¬ 
ment would uccupy no singular position. One of the 
peaceful artifices of the age, adopted by foreign govern* 
ments, is to spend public money for wresting both our 
internal and external commerce from us. 

The name of “ the old country,” once employed in a filial 
sense, is becoming one of derision in its application to Eng¬ 
land, as descriptive of an inaciiwity which leads to even 
further evils; for as the affairs of a country never actually 
halt, wc are either progressing, or retrogressing At any 
rate, our position is that our commercial supremacy is 
assailed by an encroachment maintained by funds provided 
from tlie public treasuries of France, Germany, BnuSI. the 
United States, and the British Colonies, which support 
Steamers by subsidies, manufacturcs by export bounties, 
planters by statc*aidcd Immigration, colonies by paying the 
charges of ad mints nation, landowners by guaranteeing rail¬ 
ways and canals. 

These build upon tines which we cannot afford to neglect. 
The proof of the excellence of their methods is that thev 
are ahead of us. and that we are likdy to be be-uen in the 
race for prosperity. 
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THE POSITION" OE CANADA. 

By J* Castki.i. Hopkins, 

Tuk cvoliilion of a new liationality is tisuaUy a slow^ if not 
painful pioc<±s3. Bui in the case of Canadaj cKWrtial events 
and intemai (novemcnts have created within the ijuarter of 
a centuT)' since the union of its Provioces whai is to-day 
practically a British nation. The Constitution of Great 
Britain, composed as it is* of a ^rreat mas* of historic 
precedent and unwritten laws, has been the product of 
centuries of strife and struggle- That of the United States 
is the result of over a hundred years of t-xpenmeni, stem 
es:perieoce, and even Civil War, 1 he Australian Coionies. 
after fifty years of a more or less formaDve process, arc 
now gTaduaBy approximating towards national unity and a 
common constitution. The Dominion has, on the other 
hand, been exccpliooally fortunate ; and, benefiting by the 
example of the great country with which it ia connected 
politically and by that of the powerful Republic upon its 
southern frontier, has endeavoured to combine—and to a 
certain extent it has succeeded-—^thc wisdom of both, in the 
development of a new nation in North America and the 
addition of another great State to the ever-widening circle 
of the British Empire. 

Of course, this growth has not been altogether an easy 
one. The Colonies of which Canada is now composed, 
with some later exceptions, were born amid scenes of 
warfare and nursed In conditions of doubt and danger. All 
through their history as struggling Provinces they were 
subjected to the threats and bluster of the United States; 
and had It not been for British connexion, absorption in 
the Republic would long dnee have taken place. But if 
Great Britain preserved the independence of the youthful 
Colonies; if she enabled them to develop internal liberty 
and cnnstitutional government ; if she fostered in many 
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ways their interna! welfare ; ahe also made serious mistakes 
which in some cases have sown the seeds of present and 
Future trouble. 1 1 was natural that the reaction following 
upon the loss of the thirteen Colonies, should have caused 
a change In the National method of governing Depen¬ 
dencies ; hut k was lameniable that so many British states¬ 
men and writers, up to within a decade of the pre^nt day^ 
should have united in deprecating Colonial union ; In 
minimising the Importance of Colonies to the mother- 
country r and In urging separation and Colonial Indepen¬ 
dence as the future, natural, and inevitable course. In the 
cast of Canada, as we know, some tiveorists like Mr. Bright 
and Prof, Goldwin Smith, went so far as to urge Its union 
with a foreigo, and sometimes hostile power—the United 
States, 

Now, when this particulur school of thought hns almtKi 
died out In Great Britain, It is found to have developed In 
the more progressive Colonies, and to be the main obstacle 
in the way of a closer and more beneficial union. Expres¬ 
sions of cafclessne^ as to the fnaintenance of Canadian 
connection with the Empire, uttered over a prolonged 
surios of years, protluced rraturally a conslderahk degree 
of actual indifife pence as to Canadian treaty rlght,s and land- 
ownership, in North America. Hence the blunders of 
diplomacy which lost to British America the State of 
Maine and sacrificed its interests upon several other occa¬ 
sions, hlcnce. also the evolution of a party In Csnada. and 
in other portions of the Empire, which claims that, as Britain 
appears not to have greatly cared lor Colonial interests 
in the past, it is not necessary for the grtsit Colonies u> 
especially guard British mierests in the present. Thus the 
Ntanchester School in England, though itself almost dead, 
leaves u direct heir and successor in the external Siateo of 
the Empire. It is much to the credit of the British Con¬ 
servative party that this Anti-Colonial sentiment was largely 
confined to the Liberal ranks: and It emphatically marks 
the strange irony of fate that to-day. when Liberal and 
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Iropeiriaiisl leaders like Lord Rosebery, Mr. Chamberlain, 
Lord Playfair, Mr. Kryce or Lord Brasscy. turn to Canada, 
they find that the Liberal leaders there have adopted, In 
part at least, the principles advocated by the British party 
not very many years ago;—in faci are now wearing their 
cast-ofT garments. 

But wJdi all the carelessness or ignorance which the 
[nothcr*cQuntry may have exhibited, during the past century, 
in matters affttcilog the distant, and then comparatively 
tn-cignificiint Colonics, it is none the less evident, that the 
Dominion of Canada owes its present e.vi5U-nce and main¬ 
tenance as a rising and vigorous natiooaJ entity, to the 
prestige and protection of Great Britain. Kspecially was 
this the case in those larty days when the Ignited States 
could have crushed the Provinces Iik% so many egg*sbclls; 
but they did not think the matter worth a war with the 
Empire, after the experience of encountering British troops 
and Canadian volunteers in iSts, And in the present day 
British Connexion is becoming equally important, when 
American jealousy of Canadian development in trade and 
commerce, in railway and water commnnicatbn, would 
place an Independent Canada In very considerable danger 
of being either ignominiously “ snuffed out or of being 
compelled to assume the rdle of the Greeks at Thermopyla*, 
or that of the gallant Polos under Kosciusko. The attempt 
to main tain our independence might in the long run be 
successful; for Canadians possess many of the best qualities 
of their British ancestry, and the French-Canadians have 
all the daring and brilliancy of their fore-fathere j but the 
sacrifice would be tremendous. U will never have to be 
risked, if the people are true to British Dnion and to the 
best interests of their new natbnality. 

To an Englishman this phrase, " Canadian nationally,'' 
may seem an odd one, unless used in the sense of separa- 
tioD from Great Britain. It represents something distinct, 
of course \ and yet there is nothing in it antagonistic to the 
idea of British nationality. Scotchmen or Irishmen or Eng- 
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lisbmoi may considec themselves of differeoi nationalities, 
and each is proud of his country's history and his ancestral 
home. Yet all arc British in allegiance, and in unity of 
aspiration and |>ower, or at least they should be^ So it is 
with Canadians, who, as a people, are loyal to Imperial 
unity and yet are anxious to build up a Canadian nation 
upon this Continent Undoubtedly the phrase is some¬ 
times used in a disloyal and separated sense; but it is 
equally certain that if steps arc taken in time, to guide this 
Canadian sentiment in the true direction, the result will not 
be the disintegration of the Empire, but its closer Union; 
not a separate nationality, but a distinct British-Canadian 
nation, standing shoulder to shoulder in the world's future 
history together with a British Australia, a British South 
Africa and a United Kingdom of Gre:it Britain and Indand. 
To achieve this greiU end, however, Eriush driaenship must 
become full, free, and eciuaL to subjects abroad as well as 
at home—Imperial Federation must Ixtcome in some way 
a bet: and though it may not be jmniediately practicable 
In any eomptete form, that noble ideal should be the recog¬ 
nised future towards which ,111 parts of the Empire should 
iurive, steadily and [Kiraistently, And toward this end, all 
the ConatitiitTotis and commercial arrangements of Great 
and Greater Britain should he gradually and carefully 
moulded. 

But to return to Canada in particular. Dowered by the 
tnoihcr-counir)' with an immense heritage, and joined subse¬ 
quently by all that great country between the Lakeii and 
the Pacific Ocean, the Dominion scaned in 1867, with a 
contplete Federal aysiem, founded, as far as possible, upon 
the best prindples of the British and Antcrican Constitu¬ 
tions. Its territory is larger than that of the United States 
and constitutjfs one-ihird that of the whole British Empire, 
It possesses the greatest extent of coast-linc, the most 
important coal-measures, the most varied disu-iburion of 
valuable minemls, the greatest extent of lake and river 
navigation, the widest extent of coniferous forest, the most 
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extensive and valuable salt anti iVesb water bshertes, the 
larg^est and most fertile tracts of arable and pastoral lands, 
and the greatest wheal-areas, of any country upon the face 
of the globe. These statements may appear exaggerated : 
but they truthfully depict, and only partially, the real re¬ 
sources and riches of the Dominion, undeveloped though 
they yet be- Following tbe evolution of the Eastern 
provinces of Ontario, Quebec, Nova Scotia, New Bruns¬ 
wick and Prince Edward Island into a Confederated Suie, 
came the gradual absorption of the great North*West, from 
Lake Superior to tbe Pacific Ocean, and the formaiton of a 
strong, and, in spite of occasional Provincial jealousies and 
difiagreernents, a united people and oountr)', 

Pardy asa result of political or national necessities; partly 
as a product of economic requirements, there followed the 
building of the Canadian Pacific Railway and the creation 
of the National Policy of Protection- h was concemihg 
the former ijossibility that William H. Seward, the well- 
known Secretary of State under President Lincoln, wrote 
in words which to^lay ring with a truly prophetic sound; 

“ Hnring its Allantic seaport at I'talirM, end its l^acifiE depot inar Van- 
tunvo- lalan^ Brilidi America would Uietfiialily draw to it ihe conimeiec 
Of Europe, Aria, and dw United States. 'Hns Imui a mere Cranial 
dependency it would asiauu: a controliing ^ ro the worid. To her. 
oihef naiions would be tnbutary; and in sain would the United Slales, 
attempt to be her twtd j for we wdd aewr diqiuic with bet ihc 
of the Aaiatic ©ommctcis, nut the power wbwA that enrotnote bestowa. 

TcMjay, the Canadian Pacific Company has connecied 
the most distant Provinces of Canada by an iron band, uiid 
possesses a system of 5*-4W> miles of railway; it has opened 
up ihc magnificent North-W'est from which last year came 
a surplus of 20,000,000 bushels of the finest wheat in the 
world; it has ploughed through the yawning chasms and 
mighty ranges of the Rocky Moimtains i and by means of 
steamship lines brought the furthest East into connexion 
with the Canadian and American West ; incidentally pro¬ 
viding Great Britain wiili a war-chain round the world and 
an alternative rouie to Asia. So grtai an undertaking, 
Iiitwevcr. required capital: and the condition of the country’s 
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fifiaiic<is prior lo 1879. whao t^^f: ne'*' Protectionist and 
ConstfTvative Ministry of Sir John Macdonaiti inaugurtiied 
a different state of affairs, was certainly not flourishing 
enough to warrani any heavy naiionaJ outlay* For some 
years, in fact, thete had been a considerable deficit between 
ordinary income and expenditure. But after the “ N. P., 
as it was popularly called, had come into effect, anii the 
higher duties, coupled with returning prosperity amongst 
the people, had produced a yearly increasing revenue, the 
Government was enabled to take up the project in earnest; 
and in 1880, a Company or Syodicaie was organised and 
granted 25,000,000 acres of land together with a $25,000,000 
subsidy ; in addition to this about 700 mites of railway 
costing over $50,000,000 were transferred to the Syndicate- 
Other advances were made from time to time, but tn 
most cases were temporary loans which have since been 
pakt as they matured and sometimes even earlier. The 
road as a nrhok is estimated to have cost $287,000,000, 
though only about $90,000,000 of this sum has been con- 
'tribuied by the Canadian people, or added to the national 
indebtedness. This result was undoubtedly largely :uded 
by the natioiui] credit having been pledged to the success 
of the great and dllliiiult undertaking, thus enabling the 
Company to procure capital upon easier temts, and with 
fiuilities which could only be given by a powerful and 
friendly Government. And the work was welt and speedily 
performed. Within a fcw' years, and at least six years 
before the time promised to the Dominion Government, 
the Company had built the greatest railway in the world 
and conquered some of the most diflicuU eaigincering pro¬ 
blems ever put by nature in the way of human enterprise* 
As a consequence of the closer relations created between 
the Provinces by the Contitienul Highway ; through the 
careful protection affbrdeil to native industries 1 and the 
development of internal trade by the checking of unfair 
and ruinous American competition in the Canadian home 
market, die progress of the country has been mosi marked. 
Production of every kiod^ has been promoted ; ii\e people 
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of the mosi distant Provinces have been united in the 
bonds of trade and travel, politics ajid intercourse; the 
dtAereni portions of the Doniioion have been tiuide inter¬ 
dependent. instead of being left to lean upon neighbouring 
parts of the United States for commerce and interchange; 
externa] trade has dev'eJoped enormous]j’ and prices have 
steadily mainutined to the consumer a lower level than in 
the neighbouring Republic. In view therefore of these 
facts, it may not be uninicrestiiig to add a brief sketch of 
Canadian fiscal hjsJor>' to the cver^active discussion of 
tariffs and tariff questions. Canadians have experienced 
the prefereoiial trade and cramped conditions of the old 
Colonial regime which fell, upon the abolition of the Com- 
l-aws in 1846- Tlicy valuable that preference 

in the llritish market was in itself, but how restricted Its 
benefits proved through the Navigation laws and the 
peculiarly narrow ideas which then prevailed concerning 
die Colonies and Colonial requirements or resources. Hut 
they also felt the iU-effects of the sudden abrogation of such 
long^continucd fiscal arrangements ; and the severe depr^ 

Stan and hard limes following Upon the development of Sir 
Robert Peel’s imiicy. caused, in 1S49. the fiickering .^utnexa- 
tion agitation of which so much has been said from time to 

time, ant! of which so little is really known. 

Since that period three distinct lines of fiscal action have 
been tried by the people of British North America,-Limiietl 
Reciprocity with the United -States, a Revenue Tanff. and 
moderate Protective duties. From i «55 «S 66 the Rem- 

procity agtxrement was in force; and, ^ a result of the nse 
in agricuhunil prices following upon the Cnmeaii War and 
maintained by the American Civil War, the arrattgemeat is . 
claimed by the present advocates of unlimited Reciprocity, 
or complete free-trade with the United States, to have been 
productive of great prosperity and of considerable expanstmi 
in trade. The claim is undoubtedly true as to the conditmn 
of affoirs during that i»nicular period, but the cause lay 
not so much in the mere admission of farm products upon 

xmw s&aiEs- voi- vi. * 
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a mutually free basis—mauufaciures were nol included—'as 
in ibe external events referred to. After the abrogation of 
the Treaty by the Americans owing to the violent Anti- 
Uritish feeling aroused during ihe war. the Confederation 
of the Provinces was formed ; partly as a consequence of 
the financial distress and cornmercial depression caused by 
the sudden and unfriendly action of the United States; 
partly as a visible and effective reply to the then wide* 
spread belief in the Republic that it would coerce the 
disunited and presumably helpless Provinces into annexa¬ 
tion ; and generally, as a protective measure, and tlecided 
step in the path of progress and nationality. The Govem- 
ment constituted in 1S67 to carry on the affairs of the new 

Dominion_with Sir John Macdonald at its head— did not 

propose or contemplate absolute protection, But it was 
found that tlje average duty of 15 per cent., first imimsed 
hv the Hon, A, T. (now Sir Alexander) Galt, when Finimce 
Minister of the United Provinces of Ontario and Quebec 
in 1S5P. was really a sufficient protection as matters then 
stood, and was productive of u reasonable degree of pro* 
greHS, proipenty and national revenue. 

But by 1873, when the Liberals under Mr. Mackenzie 
came into office upon a local issue, external cirrumscinoes 
had entirely changed, and in the previous year, the Con¬ 
servative I'inance*jM)nister had fore-shadow'ed the necessity 
of having higher dudes. It was then that the industnes 
of the United States had coromenced to recover front the 
paralysis into which they had been thrown by the Civil 
War. and. benefiting by a protecilve larifif three tinies 
higher than the duties levied in Canada, they were soon 
enabled to supply their own local market and to turn their 
attention to captudng that of the Dominion which Jay so 
invitingly open to external computiuon. Increased produc¬ 
tion in the neighbouring Republic resulietl tlierefore in 
what was termed “slaughtering goods’* in Canada; and 
the industries of the Dominion were thus destroyed one by 
one throv^h the unfair tompetitipn of larger nianufacumng 
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concerns, greater centres cf population and a far greater 
command oF capital Nor was the Canadian consumer 
henefiitd tiy obtaining cheaper goods. As soon as a 
certain line of manufacture—^stoves for instance—had been 
compdJed to give way to the cheaper American product, 
and this had become a practicil mono|Kily, the prices were 
raised to the same level which had meantime prevailed in 
the Stales Sir R* J, Cartwright, Finance Minister under 
Mr. Mackeniie. made a feeble aliempt to gnipple with the 
problem by a uniform increase in the duties, of 3^ per cent., 
without however any proiective resuit being visible, even 
Incidentally, After that efibrt (1874) the tariff was let 
severely alone, so far as any endeavour to check American 
competition was concerned. And this in spite of the most 
disastrous depression and pronounceti popular discontent. 

It was, therefore, not a matter for surprise, that Sir John 
Macdonald should have swept the country, in tSyd, upon a 
platform of moderate protection and. in the year following, 
succeeded in establishing the system known in the pagci of 
toniemporar)' history and in emrent politics, as the Nai/onjil 
Policy, Since then, and thmugJi the turmoil of three genera! 
Flections it has lieen steadily maintained in principle, with 
occasional devisttons in detail. The average of the duties 
as impORtid upon alJ imports from external sources b about 
30 per cent. aJ m/arettf, or only thirteen per cenL higher 
than that in force during the Revenue tariff period of iHby- 
1879. Yet the ensuing development has bcmi marvellous 
The soup-kitchens provided for starving labourers without 
work, have dl^ppeared from the cities of Canada; the 
endless voices of distress and the wail of the working-man 
unable to obtain employment are no longer heard in the 
land: factories began at otvee to rise all over the country 
and CO establish themselves in a manner they have »nce 
been able to maintain; Manitoba and the Nonh-^^Vs! 
Territories commenced a wonderful career of progress; 
confidence was restored t American competition checked; 
and the credit of the country rais<id in the money markets 
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of the world, whlhl ;i redundant rt;venue, with surpluses in 
place of deficits, became assured. To4a>% the depuission 
Casting aixnojigst Briiisb sind a^nicrican farnit^ hs5 oo jr 
toitclied the fringe of Canadian prospe^itjf. It has bad a 
limiteil effect, of course, and the lower pHccs for wheat, and 
one or two other products, have caused a feeling of diS. 
content amongst a section of the forming community ; but 
like the Canadian depression, the area of disconieot is very 
small as was thoroughly proved by the result of recent bye* 
dmiens. Wlicre it does exist, the seutimeut is mamly 
confined to adherents of the party of pessimism—the Liberal 
Opposition—which has been so long out of office that 
some of its leaders have become unduly and uupainoncaily 


despondent. 

A few Ulustmtions of the general progress made by the 
Dominion, as embodied in the following table, wiff be 
imetesting, and at the same time will reveal some of the 
reasons upon which the Conservative party in Canada base 
their support of the present protective policy . 


oi Itttit'raj’ 

Tmw of Shipfrins empiuywl 

Leucisnnd PMt*Owd« ... 

Doroinion Ko»e Orcttlia wn 

Deposits in baplf 

Mesney Orders i«™ed 

Bant Jl«e CircuWtion .. 

Fire {oturuiCc ... m 

Life Insurance **- ’■*- 

Exports o!l Cattle m-i*' 14 i- 

tlHiefise ... .M 

Total Espoft of Fatal {nodiicts 
Eapott of Hotae Manufaetuns 
Ccmnuupiiociof lea (Tht-) 

„ CoBer(lbii) 

„ Sugar (Iba.) (alwul) 

Icnport of Couwi iUw) ... 
Consumpiion of coal fiuos) ... ... 

Total tnufe ■>. "■ 


*,*■13 

01,551 

50,i4o,v«» 

Sfi 3 , 99 S,it 7 
$ 7 ii 50,000 
$$o, 4 t 5 ,oaa 
9,000 
®S4,isTi«» 
$1,153,000 

^ 3 . 99 Ji«» 

$ 31 , 033,000 

11,019^000 
1 , 331,000 
100,000,000 
3 , 011,000 
1,6^5,000 


15,000 
43.802,384 
115,665 iO** 
^' 7 i®M .953 
$111,$81,831 
$43,815,701 
!S 33 .? 3*,578 
f 7 S 9 -SM,«» 
$281,475,000 
$j,; 48,000 
$ 11^653,000 
$50,706,000 
$26,843,000 
2 *,593,000 
4ti,3«,ooo 

404200^000 

5,335,000 

$141,000^000 


These figm^ clearly dtmonstiatc a steady growth of 
popular comfort, a large increase in every branch of 
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national tiadt: anti industry, a marked addition to indi- 
vlduiil consumption of articles such as tea, coffee, and sugar, 
which the protection tariff has enabled the Government to 
make free to all. This development is alt the more striking 
as the population has only increased half' a million during 
the last ten years—-iSSt to —whilst during the same 

period the capital invested in manufactures has risen from 
$165,000,000 to $355,000,000. It must be evident there¬ 
fore after the most superficial examination of these statistics* 
to ail who possess the nmst demencary knowledge of 
Canada and its past progress, or present prospects, that the 
Dominion now takes by right the most praminent place 
amongst the rising, united, and youthful communities of the 
world. Hope has hitherto been the motto of dm vast 
majority of its people ; faith In their country the inspiring 
motive to action. It gt>e 3 without saying, however, that 
there arc men who cannot see, or else wilfully fail to com¬ 
prehend this development Unfortunately there have Iwjen, 
through ail these years, parly leaders who were williag 10 
preach persistent jHasimism, to grossly magnify obstacles, 
to mimmijK progress, and, wherever posable, to hamper 
efforts. Confedemiioa was ciuried in spite of some of 
these men ^ the Canadian Pacific Railway was conamteu-d 
in the teeth of most strenuous and cootinued opfiosition 
from others: the National Policy has been most u^crupu* 
lously aiiackefl and the country vilified i while British con¬ 
nexion and Canadian in dependence of the United States 
are malmamed ttxiay in face of the persistent action, 
hostile or insidious, of men who call themselves Canadians 

and British subjects. ... . »♦ c 

Of this discontented and pessimistic section. Mr. Krasttis 

Wiman, a New Vork millioniurc. supposed to have been 
bom in Canada, is the American leader. :Mr. Gold win 
Smith the literary exponent, and Sir Richard Cart^ight 
the political head. In the columns of the New York Sun, 
a rabid Anti*Briush paper which delights tn wholesale mis* 
representation and abuse of Great Britain. Prof Goldwm 
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Smith rtoerady statt^, undt^r his own signaiLre, that the 
Liberal party in Canada is an American pany, and the 
Conservative a British one. True as it ma y be regarding 
the latter, this allegation of the now active advocate of 


Annexation, is untrue so Far as it concerns the rank and 
file of the Liberal party in Canada. They are being 
educated in that direction by leaders like Cartwright, 
Liurier, Mercier or Edgar: but the seed has not yet 
sprouted sufHciemly to perroit of anyone in position taking 
off the mask and declaring publicly for annexation or even 
immediate independence. To teach steadily, year in and 
year out. that Canada’s natural market is in the United 
States; that geographically and com mere in lly the country 
is complcidy dcfiendent upon its neighbour; that the 

Dominion cannot prosper without Anierican good-will_ 

which she has never yet had ; Butt closer tnwie relations 
are necessary even at the txpaise of diGcriini nation in 
tariffs against the Mother-Country or of separation from 
the Empire if they cannot be otherwise obtained; and tltai 
the present intkpendeni fiscal and national development pf 
Canada, apart from the United States, is suicidal to the 
interests of our t^eopte—^such an educational campaign must 
have its effect in time, and espedaliy when it indudes a 
steady misrepresentatioii of British sentiment, a spedmea 
of which may be found in the consumt quotation of the 
utterances of English Statesmen who have been dead for 
y-cars, and whose views are now as gbsotcic as the riles of 


tbe Druids. 

Of the three men described as leaders in this American 
campaign, Mr. Goldwin Smith is easUy fireL Me is first in 
the Vindictiveness with which he pursues the Loyalist and 
British leaders m Canada, as at one Ume he pursued Lord 
Beuxmsfidd; first in the indutnee which he obtains ii* 
Britain and the United Stales by a steady succesriun of 
magatine artidta. newspaper letiera. publbhed lectures, 
and widely dreutated pamphlets; first in the ability with 
which he distorts history, twists poiittcal action, and ' 


mis. 
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rc^prescnts the positloii and prospect^! of the Dominion'; 
first also in the tmique jjosiuon of [Xislng at the heart of 
the Bmpire as an lm{>eria[ Uniontst, aad working in Canada 
as President of the ContincntaJ Doion Club of Toronto, 
and the avowed advocate of the immediate Separation of 
firom Britain in order that it may enter the Amerb 
Iraq Union. It is necessary to speak plainly in this con¬ 
nexion. While Mr^ Goldwin .Smith may command a facile 
and briiliant pen. iuid be admired for his abilities, it must 
be r^embered that he is now actively engineering a move¬ 
ment which, if successful, would disrupt the British Empire, 
and if imsuccessfxd, as it must be, may easily result in blood¬ 
shed and Civil War. In Canada he has little real inJluence, 
no respectable following, and literally no popularity. But 
in the United States he is spoken of and written about as 
a great, representative Canadian ; and in Bn^and certain 
circles s ti l l regard him as die staunch opponent of Imperial 
dIsintegTation and the advocate of Imperial unity, because 
of his stand upon the Home Rule Question. It is as dilti- 
cuU to understand his complex and curious character as it 
is to comprehend the contiadicior)- opinions which he pre¬ 
sents. For instaoce, a few' jfoans ago, l^rofessor Smith 
wrote in the Bystand<r,'A well-known pub!ic.ition of his, as 
follows ■ 

"A nauoniil «>hfncl every four yran fw ttw I'nsidencj and ihccttof- 
mteu pnimiuige thai is now aftiicJtttl to it, must bnng weTything ihiif i» 
bad in ihc nutloo to the to]X and will end in ibe iknaijution of Koundrds. 
The moral Btmmplic« is darhcDod with calumny, bribery arid comiplk^i, 
and all ihrir &ul effecia upoc uoiionat cliaTactcf. Itow can ihe poliri«l 
character f)f any mtkm wldwtotid For estw ibc tifu* of evil iwaioti lUtd 
cocnquion whidt these van fecdon i’nshu infiaer 

Yet the author of these and many similar words is striving 
with all his power t€i merge the Cndsh institutions, law and 
order of Canada, into a country’ which he thus describes, 
and which, within a very few months, has seen the l iomt' 
steat! riots, the Idaho State Militia called out 10 suppress a 
niiners* rebcJlion, the terrible spectacle of the people of 
Texas turning out in thousands to help hum and torture a 
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negro to de^uh, and the State of Kansas in 3 ^ condition (.iT 
Civil War over the claims of rKfiil legislatures; Bul enough 
of Mr, Goldwin Smith, Canadians have certainly heard 
too much of him and his most injurious and disgraceful 
views, though Englishmen have hardly yet learned lo 
appreciate the barm which his beautiful literary style has 
enabled him to inllict upon this loyal but distant jjortion of 
the Empire. Hence this somewhat tengtby reference to 
Disraeli's “O^tford Ptofcssor," But the policy of the 
Libera) party cannot be fully comprehended without some 
acquaintance with the seituments and personality of its 
other leaders. Of Sir Richard Cari’W'right it is unnecessary 
to say much. Ambitious, but unpopular ; an able speaker, 
but sarcastic to a degree which makes more enemies than 
the best of policies could make friends; a one-time Con¬ 
servative. but aIlegT:d to have changed his politics because 
Sir John hlacdonatd would noi; give him the Finance 
Ministership in 1871! bearing an Imperial title, hut advo¬ 
cating, since iSdj, a clear-cut American and anti-British 
policy—he is a curious combination of rare ability and of 
qualities which would prev'ent any man from being a suc¬ 
cessful politician, to say nothing of attaining the higher 
posiiion of statesman. Mr. Wirnan is a clever man who 
has succeeded in making Americans think that in someway 
or another he will be able to cftect a Commercial Union of 
Canada with the United States as a pre^lminarj' to Political 
Union. 

Such are the men now controlling the polky of the 
Liberal party tn Canada. The Hon. Wilfrid Laurier. the 
nominal leader, is a man widely esteemed for his personal 
qualities and grace of manner and .<tpeech, but one who is 
entirely under the centroi of the stronger minds of his 
party. When Count Mercter, a man of strong will and 
much Vigotir of clxaracter. managed the affairs of Quebec 
Province as its Premier, his machinery to local el^tioiis 
was used to assist Mr. Laiincr in Dominion contests t his 
supporters w'ere Mr, Laurier's; and hia opinions os a rule 
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wtre rb«* same as those of tiB National Leader^ So when 
the crash came and ihe grossest comjption w^as proved 
against the Mnreier Ministry, it was very difficult to say 
whc« the line teas to be drawn between the two leaders, 
although everyone was prepared to admit the peisonal 
purity of Mr. Laurier. So, in 1S87, the Dominion Leader 
was averse to accepting or touching the policy of Atnencan 
free-trade, Comtnereial Union, Unrestricted Recipiooty, or 
whatever it might he called, which Mr. VViman was bustty 
propagatiag. But Sir Richaitl Cartwright thought be saw 
in the proposal a chance of success for their patty: and not 
many weeks after Mr. lJuricr had been speaking at 
Somerset. Quebec, in favour of the closer trade connexion 
of Canada and the Empire. Sir Richard boldly proclaimed 
at Ingersoll. Ontario, the very antithesis! of this ulca, 
closer trade relations with the Stales and at Cricat liotams 
expense, if need be. Scon afterwards the party was ap^- 
ently foiced into adopUng a policy which has only resulted 
inyLrIy increasing disaster to it and to the hopes of .ts 


'it irtrue that some headway was made a first. 
haidly understood that the new policy meant discnminaioR 
against British goods in favour of American, a uniform 
Sstoms rariir with the United States, and a probable 
[xmlinE of the revenues of Canada and die Statra. t^her 
!vith a Dominion tariff controlled practically at \Vashit^n 
instead of Ottawa. And the pressore-more iMVcent thira 
real—of the McKinley biff which came mto force in 
October. .S 9 tX also had an effect for the ^c bong up™ 
the farmer. So that in the elecncns which 
onearivin l 89 t.tbn chances were favourable to the Liboals. 
who h;d been working hard during the past four yearn: 
while the Conservatives had been resting more nr lera up™ 
their oars, and thinking of their pain v.et«n« under the 
Grand Old Man of Canada. Sir John Macdnmdd, And h« 
p^raonality was really the rock upon which the hopes of 
didojwlty arxl the labours of Amencaniaed agitators were 
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finally broken. The l^remier was 111 , too feeble by far* to 
manager a General Election, but he saw' with the eye ol' an 
experienced Commander that to delay action much longer 
would be dangerous, if not fatal. At a mumenti therefore, 
when three of the Liberal leaders were in the United States, 
before the McKinley lull had created the discontent which 
die Oppositititi lio]>e<I would follow upon the shatting of 
Canadian horses and barley out of the American 

market, before the Opposition was fully organised,^—the 
Moose of Cominohs was dissolved, and the battle com¬ 
menced. Sir John Macdonald, agaiiist his physician's ex¬ 
press warning that it would wear out his already enfeebled 
frame, threw himself into the condict as of old, and soon 
created that contidetico in his followers which can only be 
cotnparetl to the cnihusiasm which men like RichanI Cteur 
de Lion or Henry of Navarre raised in the hearts of their 
countrymen when leading them to battle. He issued the 
famous manifesto which will last for all time in the memories 
of Canadians, declaring that the struggle was one for 
national autonomy; and that as for him "a British subject 
he was bom, a British subject he would die." The electron 
was won. and the Premier ntturned to Ottawa, after having 
made numberless speedies lo enthusiastic audiences—-on orte 
day speaking five times. But he returned to die. In the 
bright days of June the old statesman jiasscd away amid 
scenes of heartfelt sorrow, which are rare indeed in this 
practical age. For nearly fifty years he had been a Cana- 
dian Jeader, and for at least half that time Canada's greatest 
and most popular man. 

But his policy still lives. Byc.electtons which followed 
doubled the Conservative majority; and lo-day Sir John 
Thompson leads a large and united party. Diffetcnces may 
exist upon details. One member may not like the du^? 
upon coalMJil. another thinks the duty ujjon bindcr-iwine 
might be dispensed with; but upon the broad general prin¬ 
ciple and policy of Canada for Canadians as against the talk 
of American union and Continental policies; of Canada 
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within the British Empire; of Canada Tor home products 
and maouikeiures so far as may' be found benehdal; of 
Caitada ns a great British Stale; the Conservative party 
and the majority of the people are united, and witl, I 
believe, remain so. To ensure that the maintenance of 
British connexion may remain an all-important considera¬ 
tion. in the heart of the Canadian voter, it is necessary for 
the Mother^Coantry to aid, in every way possible, those 
who have taken up Sir jobn Macdonald’s work^—^without 
having his unequalled personality and magnetisiD. If 
that is done, time will slowly but surely evolve that 
closer cmmnercial, defensive and national union which 
should be included in the phrase, 'imperial Federation,” 
as applied to the great self-governing States of the Empire, 
and which should be the one aim of British citizens all over 
the world, 

Toittniu, IL-iiuda. 


Since this was set up, the Liberal Leader has formulated 
Ins |>olicy as one of (1) Reform of the Customs Tariff in 
the direction of Free Trade rather than of Protection, 
(a) Reform of Land Grants in favour of seiilers as against 
speculators, (3) Loyalty to England, but (4) with a stauiich 
support for Canadian interests whenever they chance to clash 
with those of Great Britain, (5) Redprocity with the United 
States, (h) Repe^ of the I''ronchistf Acl—H u. 
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THE HISTORY OE TCHAMEA 

rmE CVAMliA OF M-ARCO I’OI.O, NOW ANN AM OR 
COCHIN CHINA), 

liv Commandant Ev Avmoktfr,^ 


L 


IJTTKOttUCtlOS, 


The anrieni kingdoza uf '^C^wnbii, whidb Messirt; I'alo vwtcid 

about lalio a,!).,** is kcowTi to us ibnouj^fa tbictr senes of accomiu^ dear la 
detaiU if not veiy gieai in buik ; — > 

[. Tbe ancient Cliinese .Annals and Hisiionans, cited in tbc ” Notes 
Histotiijues sur la ration Armamite'' of the learned bniKti Misstuttan*. 
Father l.egTai)id ilc la liraYC, who died at Saigon about t$^4, ^in; m a. 
vet)' ciBtr idea ed the relations between China and the lungdotnof Cyntnlu, 
bclwctai the IVtJi and Xlh Ce ntim r^ X-ir 

IL From the Xth Centtuy, when the Hiao Tdii attained their liberty, 
the •'llbtctiTc dc I'Afirtflin" of Mr. Petrus Truorg Vnib Ry, a Cudiin 
Chinese tehuiar, helps iq, thrtajgh Anruiiiite nnruilat to a hnowtedge of 
the t<*t*greai»e encroachment on (ryamba by her dirbalent ttcighbonn. 
Freneh wrilen on this hiitmrical vubjea hate done link but copy thete 
two auihum, who done wwe baity tmou^ to reach tnedited fcHi ginat i 
Knttces.of inJonnatioo. Among the works at secondhand, acvtial arc nut 
without mpiit I and we may maitiem with praise: *' r/Tiiliiftr Jf /U«ndw. 
by the AbW Ijiumy.—L'jiinwam tt * by the Abbt' ltof ‘*» T*m ny 

—If Ciarnfa by tlK wnwtand Fnuids Caroicr’s Xtla^mn/r 
Ju Though the tan wrote too rally la the day to tmniy«l the 

cnoogk'd thieadr of ancient Indt^Chincse aistorves, yet be has botioirod 
from Chioeae authurt aume my osdul iofonaaikin. 

HI A third naorec of liifonnati<ai hiu Inen rooently opened lo ns, by 
the bBcriptinna diwort™) diurng my sekntifie lakson to InduCbfrui. 
iTwac bOiogoal doemwaUa p¥e tis dmiti regarding Oie idigion. civilization 
and politkal oieiaualltm of a ktngdoni whidj has itself disappeared 

Of these intCTTpdona, Uwse b Sanskrit hart been analyzed by 
M. IkfEBiRne in the Jatiiuiy i86« mw of the Journal de la SodM 
Atiaikine de Fhm; widte in its iswus of Jaittuio’ »»9f. 1 hare tried to 
baodle ihtne iii TchamE w vojtatular lor^c. ITiese studies and «- 
pturatinns ciplabj and I hope jimtify njy AttemiK to add another stone 
to the hittorical edifice of French Cochto tMoa. t think that dtawttik 
now on the thtae sotmw which 1 hare imiicated, we haw ititfidera 


* AmwTfml« it«i 4 Rnh(ryiIi, iSyi, Wbr itw Htumuwy Jfiuti, lamiuo-jiro fw 
grn* ttf OrlnmlUr, In la *kkh fVeiisii sUw F- Armwiuw IWflul ,L. 
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tPLittidals to trace with ctatainiy Staico J;*pId'« historical sketch of Cyaptln. 
The grand lines of that strtcli ats ho* likely m Le wwkentd by future 
cliaeoveries in Cliine^ litsalUK^ or in tlh? itiscriptlOM still n’fnaifi fug 
ittmoticod in Onoat and N'orllicrti Aiuum. 

^Ve kfLOW paw that the natures to their eotinlry the iBitric of 
Tchampa (Campoj the derivatiaii and aiTpestfance of nhiich are a-MUtetlly 
Indian; and. froin this name come the tariotjs pandeiingii gitm by 
Kuioiwui authors—Ciuiiipa, Cyaniba, Tsciiijnpa, Tehampa. Tjamp*, eir* 
To this day the last desceodants of the ancient Tntabicants of Teimmiu 
ah Ihcmselra* Trham^ (Catn). 

Andeint Chinese hietoiians cull this country Lin-Y = ■*'l'bc wild ftitesii 
I'be Anttaniilc* jmjoounccd these two ideographs Z<rwr->f/. whidi arc said 
to l>e hot two tnmseripliom of one and ti« kuiio etirression. Ijter on, 
the Annamitei, (Chinese in theiT eMiUatltm nod writing, hut in coatiitiul 
loocti with Tcharnpa), tr*Bifcril»d thiii name wy closely l>y the charactert 
CJitcifi A'fl' With our pnsiriit knowledge, it would be a gross niistakc to 
say that Tetampa was derived from i'AffM Ba ■ the resy^ a the tase. 
rhe Anriamites shortened the name of the cnplud loChicjn ’lluuib, ond 
spoke of the country and its people as Cldem. Shieitt, Xicia, Sicni- Ihia 
lias Jed father Legrand dc la Luiive into a iniitake. Drived by an 
a[ipatTnt similarity in the names, the teamed missiniiaTy, in hia '■'JV/iJla 
ffii/Drifuts" has Sotnerimes iiiistaten the Tetanies for the hiamoe. lltc 
disunl from Tchampaj and wom long snbjeci to Cambodia , and 
then hii-toriojJ achJercui=nts we of compotatively recent date. 

'rhe Southern Chinese also called Tdaajnpo, or Co7irAf»,f 

JW/ffCi which the Europeata liart changed Inio Cochin China; and by 
dtis name Ihev have long edW Tchampa. In cxir da>^ the name of 
Cochin China tends to e-rietid itself to the wotij-wesi, and to Im apphnl 
to tlic country sitimted on Ihe delta of the M-Jkonfi ia Camb^a; 

whilu Tchampa ilsdf, a narrow and ditficult strip nf eotuitry, enclosed 
between the mouniaina and the sea. and curved Hie an S ^teiwJlng over 
lO dttteef of latitude between Frwich Cochin China on the South, and 
Tnokin on the North, tends more and mote to take the name of Aonam. 

tfiociedT 90 t 

A shrBt digression on Annam sitd on tht Annainites wtil not here be 


'^sire^lhe f:lifislian cm. when Tchamp;* cmirrtfoed the whole nwnt 
from SaigMi to the Fosenl province of Canton, the name of At^m 
iinlmoim. Then, in Souihon Cliina, or m the North of present I onfiaiD, 
tn the tnmmtmncu, «si<«s the rive^ Canton from the waters 

of the Red River, there ptobahly d-t!t tribes who* from «itw mimemi^ 
were under Chinese influence. TW* « the eountTy. these ihe in« 

JiA/,' "Tbe btfint3ted toes " aesawding to mitw:, or «I thinlf, 
separated pkots.** »lhe diriSSing dopeL''^The P«pl= f 

in the lind fentmy 1., the Chinese, the langoaFe. 

and eivilimion of the Ceic«ial Kmpir«. 
bt« on. to the land the)- held the latM of the pcuocJul M»th. 

Thb race has «l«e then been called the people of 
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Tht Antuunites, iba^fare, a;£ for as wc can irore dieir jhisl art 
mn ktutvii by any Ethntc name- They have pteserved llic memory i£ 
natuei by the CKmcae^ which ihcy have apirraptiated. lis SDUthem 
iie^lM}Ure,^thc men irf that Tchampa which tlm- wot {tftcrn'artU Ui 
concjutr little by little, ^ve them, aa for u T Icnaw, two nnwiim ; tfo* 
name of Jatk (piououiiced DJrevi} and tlie h'testzy rume tti ytw <pt 
Vucj^ (l^Tonouaced which was graditnlly pepuhreeU, aitd became 

even more cQiranoii than Djm«i. Koih nnoiea imnivc in the Inngtiagif 
of the ^lesenl Tchainca, nnd are to the ABiiamltea, The "more 

genetatly ««td wc»cl Yrntt hia, howertr, passed aim tntg iho lan^ingc of 
the nciglibuiifing pttipkv of the CamiKxJiairs, Vutm, ihanforc^ 

l» tJie natiw given tn the Annaitiitca throughout Indo-Chma, except in 
Antinm itseli^ 

Whence did thia name coiot ? 

Aceonting to the iianskrit itocripriofn* of Tchamjw. il is tlip Sainltfri 
yimtoa, the name traed by the Indium for the tJreeks. or «Ionian*." Let 
me iiiintc twn paii»ge» fmm ^ ictor 15uru/4 /fhAtinf da C^m (V’oL 
r 57)i “Since the Xlih Century the Hflhnjws kww the raunt ^ 
tW children of JmHtm (loruom) who inhabit the coiui* and tdandt of the 
Great jfoa; and tbh panwr it found abo in tJm [lifrej^yphit* tn-irriniioTts of 
the I'hamob* of the XVIII Dymaiy.” And further on (pt & 4 , , .. 

a Hiange chnnoe. irnt ancient name of Ionian* of which the Athenbin 
wcir ashamed wliwi ArUtophan« called them by it in dtosim is ftctuallv 
that by which the Turks call the Creeks of the mdcpendcni tingdon,' 

1 **.»« .■ thdr naitit. for the Cjrek Raia,, or rtjbjects, is The 

-Imlrt have ciUeii them anything csjcept Vtumri," 
nss word of which the origin it so and the rebtimuJii,. 

Itbcamasinmili 

rttmtltlance W the Chtfiwe iwww.ye-r*, whieli the Anmmilw 

j^^nce Sirktly A^nvVw. Now NguyCn Is a very egmmm, 

tamily name anttmg the .Vnnamile*. who mij-ht be calk'd. Ar, f 

"“"Sr-" >“»• '«n»>w,CchM;^ 

^ ‘T’ ^ ‘ '*■" "“-i "• <»iw ily 

the Chinese ]man Fmi Tchm ^ 

Tbe^^toi* wf the prewmt y,««« o«ap«d, ^ j ^ 

C«m Trhi. on ^e S^em fmittter ot Chini Conquered in the 7l^\ 
^rary w. tod asaimkted. they advanced ^diwanl. led bv 

Ome« Gottorn, absorl.mg or drmng back the other iKca. and foite il 
liuJc oofoninng Tanquin. i5d, about the middle of the IVih r / t 
OteU Empb. famd IMf to 

wl«a>aKO*dmg to bather I^tand tfo b Lrm^, - had occupied foS" 
.dm«i all tb* «msl from Cape &. Jaims, aj, ,0 Canfoit. ^ ^ 

tiivc Idl tlic beiuit^ towi!iri which ne im ^ 

Whether polilially united into cm* gommaent, or forrmns a eonfi^^ 
tuwt, li a IKIW certain tbtil at this remote epodi TehmoM wm 
(H tKtmml Wifti ntahmaniKiB. Thin U pbred beyond ill loahj bvTh^ 
SSBitrtt mrerifnibn (n tb« vJlbgc of Vo Qm, ntar Nba Tning. 
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pm vine® <d Ktianh Hq#—one of the nwfii .nucientty kopwii, datmg at 
Ie^ Imui fbc nW CeuiuTyv^ihouifli uo divine name ta rtow le^lile on 
li. lE tmau of B {nous endoirmeiit hy 1 {jdoce tnJlud ^finifujiL LidiMi 
oivilu^tion had* theTTfure, a very Anel-LMit hold «i the otic^nidl most of Imlch 
Chi cm, Kol tnoriz snv liovrt'er^ tlyan we hud already mo^rt to befJeve i frit^ 
as Baiih atid Bca^giiigne have remarked in tlie middle uf rhe II Century 
A jx^ rtdlemy gives Indian geDgm|jhkii| eimd^ ail over thciie 
On thJ* $tnaJl 5dd, then, two vety different eivUlraliont met in a 
bloody encounter, which it toggle ocmtiiuiciip with pociuEfuimL trurE% . a 
ciierdhK lUiJt for i»ioo yean, (iV In XV Century of our ent). On 
the one aide the TchaEDe& defended their hearths and home? ; on ]he< 
othcr» the Oiiircse followed up their first dedsir-e Ijlrjira down to the X?h 
Century. Frwi ihra ittsi dotv, the Annamke^ freed from the Chinese 
yoke hut iKComO quiic Ouncse themedvcv.. and now esmbhidted finnly in 
Tonqmn dctcrinmEd lo eniirdy dkui<'mber Tc^m luil niteady 

been much weakenied^ Oira they had ooTKjUEfcd II they itfstiu^eil w 
p«Ule$sly hunted down the list reiuBiim of the Tchaiuc^; and this €tm- 
tinucd till the recent French conqtieii of the country- 

TTie hhUxy of TchnAEfitq therdorev may be divided Into three efrariy 
distiMTt but unequal pcHods;—tht? ^ggtewith the Chinese, IVth to Xlh 
Centuriesthis Struggles with the Annamiiei^ Xth to XVth Cenmrics 1— 
atui iL-N gmiEual eiiinctiDn, XVih lo XiXth Ccniuntsi. 


IL 

TUi; UTTIt CUUCA —IVTIi IQ Xttl OEHttJltSSL 

Afx^ Tan had conqutrred ihe Empire, ho rec^illed thi noop& frmu the 
counm of the Giao Tchi Then tui ofliiOT, the Tich^u uf Gku. calk 4 
I>at> Buatig^ addtessod u* him the AAbwiiy" petition 
" Vcfy far, bcjinid Ituio^ many ihenmnds of A* (Li-^fea cite(im=- 
yds,^ JhtA Lam A|t, the chief nrhkrh, Pham Hung, ti alivaiEs cii^ged 
in ptiandoring and caD* htmscrlf a Kir^,^ Ihb people n omtimmUy mating 
mcujsiCNi^ into our territory^ and when united together wilh Phn Xani 
(Cambodin) cnr^tulesa wt umhimde WTkti aitackcil, they leihc md 
hide themselve in inaccesslMt fdaccs. In tKc time of the KtEo (the dyrusiy 
preceding Tan)L these people of t^in Ap nudo tlidr sybrnisaim, but 
□uly the better to plimder ihc intiabiianta and 10 slay thdr chi^ Sent 
omotig them to hold ihem fn resemint, I have spent Lhcfc ons to ^vaiSL 
They ulways nrmjined oonecgLlod and un^eeii. in ihdr eires and hiding 
p T a ^ . t hod with mr men. the greater poll of whom liavr pcnihed 
of priv^iliiins and sickness. 1 liavc only same 2.^400 odd Jeih Now that 
the four enjoy perfect peace* it h ncecasary lo iMnk of seriiliog 
tToiforccments; ns 1 am im <dBdid <d a past ^ovemment, whai J %iy 
is of iKi importanct** 

The Kmpetor Tan fdftnted tlitf up k^lwr Lcj^rami dt? is 

E JrajT i for* irirure the sw jrd the aflaim of ihe Goietnrm?rtl of <Uau mm 
in s must misenihJe state. The wtlde^E aJtardiy tcigntd on ihe scutkrm 
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flf ihc Emprrei, and ihir tficunrionn trf th?e 1-im A[f Iwd bcrcofnc 
dnilj iTiarc ttoublesOnaiep arcordinj^ tii llic CjitiwsiJ idSirial*. Ifi 353 * ^ 
prince of ibc iniperiil hjcust of Tann called Fliii. darn Gortmor 

of Giao. cautied the war inio Um Apt and nested over 50 ciDCi m fott*. 
"VVe oiav conclade tfant this first invasion ttm made in I he vnlfcy of the Red 
River^ n ith tile pcstilt Of oocMjuering definitely fior the Chinese and Anna- 
inlta. the coast of Tonquin, such «* h had been ftimwMi by the allnvin 
uf [hat epoch. 

A Oiiiieae note infoEms tib that Ap belqiigesd to the ji^wirtct of 
Nlm Xam (C-antotilf, bouaded On the thLit by tbc *en, tm the by Tran 
Khwft exicmding in the sooth to Tchau Laii (CamtKKtiaX joitiing on 
to Anna^r^ through Hoan (tfiii or Xu Nghe, In the adutb, this cmintiy 
^ railed Thft in the north O4y, 

in 3^, Fhfltn Ho King of Ljtni Ap, invadiEig tbeccMLSti of Tcmnuin 
and CantOTi wa» driTcn back by Do V‘m}, the Chinese (kwemor of Giao. 
tn 413k renewing his inciir^tofs on the coaiti of Caatoft, Rham Ho Dm 
was again driven hack* purwueib aptuied und lichradcil* liy Hue Do, the 
i&cm and successor of l>o V^icn- rno ytafs later, a new king of Ijiid Ap, 
to revenge his predeceasor,, invadedi Tonqoin md plundered the coasts but 
KiLi driven off by the people thcm^lv^. At length in 4.30, say the Chinese 
hiatorisns, Uuu I>0 ma^ ft grear flanghrcT of the [leople ni Ijim Ap^ 
tilling oitHTc than half of them Tliesc then tendered their 

which Hul- f>o accepted on condUion of tliefr jcatonng all 
rhai ilicy had plmidcred- It took to years to necovtf jioiti ilii« defeat ^ 

In 431, Fhani Dcnoeiig Maj» king of Ltim Ap, again aliaickcd, with 
reeovemi itrengthr die cuasfs of Ti^uqum and Can tun. He 100 was driven 
Imck- *rhe nett year, he sent en embassy to the Court of the ‘I uctg (ilien 
the laTperitl dyo*uty) aaking for die appointnient of IVfect of Giao. frhis 
attempt lends to rondmi the duptKititkift that rlur kitig> of Ap had 
righta tc« claim over Tr>nquiH| the emsaa of whidi had belonged to ^llietr 
aneestors.) The empenoT nn account of the difitanco Telused him khai 
office. Four yeai^ later, the Crouit of Timg ordered Hoa Chi, gowmor of 
Gko, to chftsii^e lam Ap^ laecaiEic hhoio D^uqeng .^tcd snU conbnued his 
though he had ttonc hmuage by siding ambassadors and 
pieiu:nU A tXHirfuS Chiocaf “ IJlcmtc/^ calM V; gives ilie details of this 
evpc^itfoR and of the imporoiH imi which he himself pU}^ in it Go4iig 
in the suite of Hot Chi to I Jim Ap^ he had comtiiaMl of the vanguard, 

with the titte of ^faJdlfll. The king of tjim Ap, friglUened at the invasioa 
of his mintry by this amiy, sent m cmbaissy uffirdng 10 more th« value of 
M tlm he hid taken ffoin the gavemtnent of Nliat Kant, nanidy tc^ooo 
punneU (hTtea) of pate gold and too.qoo potiods of wlwrr. ITic l^mpcmr 
dtkfcd Hr* Chi to *iaDe|n the ofto, if Dmoeng Mai waA leally iliteere 1 «j 
lloci Chr who cnewmped at Chau Ngo scm an fjdrrer eaUed "I'mrig Co 
to the king^—Iwit Iwj aOvtr tetonial Resotvnl then to ghre no quaner, 
Hm Ctu immcdiiitely besieged ihe ftotress of Khu I ^ commanckd by 
Phu tiong, ihe prindpaJ leader of Ljon Ap, In vain did the kmg send 
Pham Con Sha t»at to the relief of hh gcnemL Our lamed V altack^l 
him on ha um^h and domiyed hb ttwpt. In Ihrt 51b montlif Hoa Chi 
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entered the iMsjegcd ffirt, belitauied Phu Long, und untK<»^ hU vielirry 
tij enr^'ing hla army up to the bonder of the Ekphints* D^tioeng Mai 
then rmsed flU the avtitUUie of his krngdacn to tcsiit the enemy'> He 
took cate to.conecal bts elephaois from view* Our tesrrned Y said on this 
occasbtt: '*1 liave heard that in foreip; cwintrius tlicre arc limi'i'—an 
animal which all the otheRi resiiect and fiiiir. Let us put his inuge beforo 
the eiephonts*" In Suit li was thus llat the elephinis were fiightHied and 
put to llight, the omiv of the king of Ap was.cut to niocn!^ and he 
hrmnlf barely ntouedud Ln,e«a.pttjg with his iiunily. The booty cnp tutetl 
vras iminvitse. iJius to the ruiritiiTie tneurflOtiB of Laci Ap iho Qiinese 
Govemoo replKd by more elficadous irtvasions by land. Wo know these 
wars and their causes only by the «5cOufit girwi by the ccan^iicraiN who 
hove ihcrefoTe full play in denoujicing the Ptmic iaitb of their adverunea. 

There are two Santkiit itUMniptiotts engtavod on a roclt it the foot of a 
hill in the prownre of I'hu Yea, dating from alKiut ihi* Vth centeTy* King 
HhadroTiirman who take* the titles of EXurnui MoharBla. Sri fthadnvatman 
alFuidy bears a royal tinnic ending in Varman like the names of lb« Idngs 
of Cambodia uid of tbe islands of tire Sound. This vs precisely the pcriixi 
when such naans occur frequently also in the South of India. This king 
invokes Siva by the funw 01* Bhadrcsvnni* Siva, therefore, hai Iwn 
woshipped in Tchainpa fttwo very ancient (ioieit, under names bonmred 
from those of thi; kings who either raised temples tO him, M in fome other 
way helped to Increase the gUny of his worship. 

I Juring the Vlib century, lire south of Chuia was n prey to disterbaiioei ; 
Bud her hittorcLns have nothing to say of I jm Ap* In Oag, bowever* 
Luang Phnong, i ledouhted geturrai wrHng utiiicr the dynasty of Tuy, after 
taking militHTy possession of Mliat N'am (Canton} nad Nam Vftt fronquiii), 
tiitsi to sabdue Lam Ap. Its tRUUaiuc weahh bad odted to the uimost 
the ci^iidiiy of the [xwple about the Toys ; few the cotmity was held to be 
c^eedingly rich m rinecioas metals To the fertute ttllet of Lotui Phnong, 
ihe Emperot added those of Cotomimtlcf in Chief of the toads of Hoao Clui 
(the piaeot Xu N’ghf h tind of Klnt! Looc, or Imperial \'iat*tf, of Ijun Ap, 

JjiDOg rlinofijf, asscinhlifig a forec of more ihao men raid rainy 

horse, uiaicbtd by land on Vi« ‘Phudns—then the genwic name of all 
Toaqoin—while a relative of bis, 'I'rdong Tu, went by ma to Hac Cojih, oa 
the shore nf Nlial iiam ot tbe golf of Tonqoin- Phio TeW, king of Lou 
Ap met him with rnnoy elcphantSL M fust, be piined scow wcccsa; but 
Loons PhuDPg hid diteh« 0«g and cm-cred irith twigs ^ mid in the emumg 
battle be stniitlttted # pecipitare Hight. Uvi dephants ijo eooiing m the 
ditches Iwcatn* alanwd, md tetreteing cauied the umioiFt disorder m ihs 
army of l^hao Tcbi. whkb w» catopl«nly rooted, with immraiie siiughttt. 
Uoflg Phoong iJoraticd its ttsuniftt as Jar «the bronre cdumn of Mi Vihl 
la e^o he readied the capitii. wb«h Phan Tnhi abandoned, iasmg 
to lui GOfKLucix^r dsHteen fUteo of n^T gold rqirewnUng bia mglueai 
predcct^ott lo commcinaiikHi d hi* viaorr iJniog Phuung cut an 
msdipticn on simre, and then reiurwri tP CbintL He ilkd. how^ra, on 
lire way, and his (otey WM decimated by diwaaea, the soldiers biTins «iff^ 
much Jeon* swcniitg of the &*t doiina the lul* apolinii fsufiuiiv motthrA 

NEU* SEXtES. VOt, VI, 
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ITifi $ite of thh battle must have 1«en m the wst of I'onquin^ tha^ is to 
iwf in the nartli of the pnegcnt pm^nce of Thanii ITos, wfs^nce in eight 
days the nrmy roolil toscl* tiici liLsturicdl espitai of TOliinipa—now 
called Shii Jlanciquy hy the modem I'chatties, AjccOrtiiiig lo the calciila^ 
doft of a Chines Author cited by t'caixH^ Gamier^ thift capital hy about the 
17th d^nsc of laiUtidet nr4ir Dong Hceuy the present thief lowii of Quang 
Binb. Tlie very name I king Hoeny perhaii^ means ** the Add ol the 
Tchamci^” as the Annufnftes givt to thdr heiiedJaiy encmiei the epitliet 
of Bos, ** Hotiiy '* « bartisbrians. 

lTit$e gmve events in seeni to mark I he bedims ng al a long perf^iKl 
of defpciatc ^mggbs for the pos^tsdqn of northern Tchampa—the pm^nt 
provincea of Thanh Boo oisd Am After cciiturtes of b!<XKly wats^ 

their final acquisition^ first by the Chinese^ then by the Annanittcs wtll 
fiAcnrunla ^(mnd the knell of Tchampa- 

Thc annals rtilatiG that abciut Hoa Lleh, Commander ~m Chirr of 
<Jtao imUer IbeTuy*, had acquired the greatest iiifltiencc and tepuiatlon 
during hit imtm among the peoples tif the ^ouih^ Al! the tdrigdonis of \jim 
Ap cnibu^tidcahy sent him aneh pr^senu of predoui itouest rhinoceros 
liorm^ gold and valuables of all kinds that he liecaine ua ricb as any king. 

In 7231 an Annamtle rebel,, Mai Thuc Loen, kticiwti as Hue 
hhek Empefor,"* directed one of the many atlefiipta of Gko to revolt 
a^imt llui Chinese^ It was impprciBedl, though the mtiuiU tell us that the 
Tchimes (Ijm Ap) and the CamtKKbafis (Chon LapJ had helped ihc 
in^igmts, 

In this VII lih ceniuryy the name of"^^# A\tm ^comes mto general use, 
tnstend of tho^ fomuzrly used—Giuo^ Viet Thuot^ Nani Viet, ele In 
750. the Etoperor^ Ninh Hoang T>e (Nitig Hoang Ti^ estabU^ed in Tonqtiin 
a grcal tfijiltaiy command cdiScially called An Natm A strange event now 
took places hi 7fl7^an iniawn of Tonquin from the cmsi3 of muhem 
China by hortteof Malays and Javanefie^ which ihc Cli tnesc I bus de»nibct 

In the year Dinh Vi (767) the men erf Con N6fi *ind Chava mvaded the 
Chius <|irdbctutes) and axtackerl the dtadeU of the eoiintiy-'' General 
fnitrag £a Nghi was icnt against Uicm 3 Etnd uniting with the governor of 
Vo Otnh, he ddcited them coinpkiefy at Chiu l>uqi, jmd then huih the 
presem raphal of “J^onqiiiTi and caUed it 1 jl Thanh/ The aimala add the 
Followmg Octe in crplauJUibn : Chava of the moEmmins was Chip Xrflug^ 
connaemly called La. Its Itmrts fay land wm Chon Lap (CantbodJa) 
on the east: in the West it touched the asst of frtdii {which 1 think mcarui 
ihc Malay renlnnils}, bo Lac csunlcd 399 bribes. The kuif( of LiuJe 
C60 Suo "Was called Mob^ Ta Lict 1 and the king of Creai; C60 Nda, Tu 
L«i Bac. There wu intHber kbigdom oF Ha Lic calkd Cbava (Ja«»> 
Bflemtrls CbsTaquoc, fiir oiT in tbc somben tea. Fmn Uus kingdam to 
go to the sea hy the £aat it took one month ■—by the MiUh, three days,^ 
hy the n«h feiw; and by ffic Nodfth \V«t fiaMfi by boot tip to Sly Pha 
DiidL GJao Chi aitackal IM* ktniidom with 30,000 ttoopi and subdtRrd ib 
says d» note; but tha statement nuut be taket with ■ huge pincli of mb 
Retuiiung after a Jdence of two or thne oentuiiea, the Sanskrit insenn- 
dons of Tc^pa ennfirm these nnnote and simnge tnaritime esnettrtioi 
After mentioning his p«d«e«or, king f^thiTii>dni™„^„ ruled 
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over a1) Tchamin uid reigned fdr a long tinie,’*Siuiav]iinun " I lie «Ott pf h« 
sister who Ji^ a short stale* ihat. Jn 774, ■* vety dark and thin Dten 

comiuji from another country in tilTipB ^ fohbed the Linga dinJ deatroyed 
the temple of the t;i>dila» Vo Xiigar (Dhagatoli) u Nha Trafle. i'nrsmng 
them, Satiavamtan «yi he gnitted a i-nniplcte natal ticiofy oi-tx them 111 
7&4, he tv built ihf temple and the Stvn,3tid cut ihr toseripijon which gives 
liiesc tkuiihi. *JTje Linga thus ttanied nff is said to have been erected by 
the tnytbkat kijig Vidtia Sagant^ hundreds of tlmusands of years Iteidre- 
Tliew tnuntiDie eitieditionB of the luvunese, thuf tnentiooed SKua: (S6 t, 
weft renewed during a long period; for ancnlicf ioscriptKin of king Indra* 
vonnatv yootiger brother and suceeswr of Satyavarmati, state* that, in 737, 
llic annies of Java, "arriving in burnt the temple oJ Siva ni Pandu- 

ninga (in bouthern XchatnpaJ> 1 wclsie yearn Liter, ih>» k i ng. In 799, rebtiilt 
and endowed the rempk;, and nit his inscripthm cdebiating hi* own gjory, 
"who Catried the irar to the four canlin.if points.”* 

Reverses soon fullinred these success^—however ml they were. The 
Cliitiese annals relate that Uic kingi of Tchami», takii^ advantage of the 
confusictu ptevailtng in itte Eiqpin!; rettwik Hoan Chiu tst Xu (now 
the (dfoviiices of Thanh Hca and Xplie An,—-ihete coiitinilalty disputed 
province*). In fidfl, Truong Otaii;, Uiiut^ Oovemar-deucTal in tire south, 
marriied agaittvt the hostile king, and cauiied 30,000 men of the two pte- 
fectntaie* of Hoan and Ai in be beheaded. He ikstroyrd the lorueiuca 
of time two diitrrrtS] captuted alive 59 princes of the toyal Simily ; and 
bnii^hc back to the north an jirnnenae tioonv noticeable among which was 
3 vast number of coats of moil mde of plates of ivory. Accemliog to this 
very text it is evident ihai the population of the invaded or ditpuied 
temrory was siOf Tcbame: the atiniils add: “ llu* king of Hoan 
reigned over nil the ancient kingdom of Phau Cht, king of I.ani Ap. who 
was coorjucted by f.unng I'hitong (soj yeant ptvvtoiuly in the }cat 605). 
'fliis territory was called Xieiu Bat Lao, - the tesideiicc .rf King Xlem Ba ; 
•Viem niaidi, the kingdom of Tri and the land of Hr Tbfr, 

Thb name of Xkm Ha, or Chicni Bo, whkh laiw begins to take the 
place of the older daignatiun of Lam Ap, shows, I think, that Tchatupa 
had become bvttcr known to its northern neighbours. The itlvwion of 
80S seems not id have kn any Luriiig nsiulL The Chinese quilted the 
^uetiy or were driven out. According 10 the ioscripluma, tlieie teigtted 
in 817 over Tchompe « king called Horivatman. who totdt the titles of 
“ King of kings,” and "Suptetne Lord of the dty of Tchampa." He tud 
gained some viaones over the Cliinee. “IH* atm was a sun, whidi 
buttit the people of China blark as the night." Kestmng to himsdf most 
ptobably the north of the kiogdom, he banded over the govcmioent of 
PtitduiangB or the moat aotrthcriy pmvinces of Tchompa, to bis son 

■ Wv Uumiit nrite tliH in iIkwi bicilpltcit] thr itag wonl^ia Sia and Vji&mi, uai!*d 
la tdfw, st SBaLM'NSraTaiw, wlwac wmhip ws* atw> wwc^ iptvad in the etifih* 
tiHmac hltigdm of CtinbodU, la ihe Vlib, Vllih, and VRIth oenturin, tir&Mv the 
rowdnliH) tif Aeghpr. From Vyadhstiurs, ihn ilm capuat >4 Cmnleptm, I have broa^hl 
* tawuunl and caiuNii luinc of (hb gcH) (Urihont. wtih* wav tkiwn m the UidverMi 
l.iprtudeM rf 18S9, uni h mrw btibe Mi»&tintwei u I'iuix 
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VjknnTnrnnnan, placing him unilcf the gnanliiuiship nf a j^encKil caHvil 
I'onn}^ wliD nLaik a gneoi successful fneursion into Cambodia. 

\'jkmn.tin^rTni^. sun nf Hxirivuiiiiim by the nf Satyavamidii, 
itiignliig both Irr and in ^$4- To this reign Is 11 lioddhist 

inatn^Hiuni wbicfe^ howc^'CT, marks ihai ihe donor was onS/ a private 
individu^ Of verpacubr insmpdims up to ihh doic, there are wily a 
fewp iXiid even diesc but warn dut an d almost illegible; vrtiile 

the Sanskrit iiisctiptrom fitre very beoubiiil and weO pi'eserved. Th4S5e Ufc 
in pfOAe; Itut hoo^ litis IXth cetitur)' to the Xlh, tiiesc dwiiDenta are 
pkrUy hi pta&e and partly in 

I luring the itsgu of Vlkmntavarmani about the year thx* Chines^ 
aruwi^ »f that Vtiotig Thuc, Onvefitor^^eraX of Annantp acquired ^ 
gtsa$ oil as 4 ;oddanf^ dial all its tribes^ as a\m Xzem 3(Tchainpa) and Ch^n 
Up (Ounbodia) submitted to pay boinage every year. About S60, ibe 
indigtnmii tribe* of *lWquin rose the Chinese, ut^td 00^ H 

«mjid leen^ by Tchampa The rebels^.setjwrd the capital of Toitqturit and 
ilew ihe (Jhincse prefixL ** Many a tbne (spy these annals) Lam Ap 
tried to rebel and to gaiher iround her the lubabiiiiini^ of ihe md of 
tbc mouniaLns ; hut U has never had sufhcieiit forces.!^ 

llie lrn€ripEir>i't3 nientioUf in the XtJh Century King Hmavnrmztn amJ hii 
scmi ami successor inilraviHmiin^ whon, in i>i8p erected a golden &Uiiue tn the 
godded Uhngamti In the tctopluof Po Nagar. T^teron« “the avaricious 
Qrnib<'>diaTt 4 took away thi« statue* hut they died tn conscquejic^'^; and in 
tndra^-jirmaji pul In Us ftcaj a Btotie statue of the goddi^'^— 
ill all probability the vtrfy One which exinnr ro thl$ day In the Temple of 
Po in. Xtuiub floo. 

'rdiamjia^ nl lh« tittie tncert prrJvibly abAorbed In itn quarreb wtib its 
sotubaii neighbour, Cambodiit, i|iiiedy alEowed an event to take place m 
tfkss XfJTth^ which it pediap* then ctHisiikred favourable; to dsetf^ but whid] 
nevenhdea pTnduced the iiw*t faioJ conseficcnciest. After its repeated 
tKiftia] tnuirmrtinns liad been suppressed during twelve centuiies? Acitioni 
al lifcirt freed hcr^tlf fnnn the Chinetie yokci by Jtgeneml nsiog tn (>J51. Tlic 
Chinese were driven otit. Sevend chicTt ruled in rapid anceessinn oi.t:r the 
Annsmiitti, whom Trhanipa allowed to remain iri peace In king 
limb fbonded the firai AnnaiuEte liynasiyi. This young natiou^ tbouisl] 
fpeed froTTi ibe Chinese yokc^ but conipJctdy ii^iiiiiliUedK to Chino, wJII ve! 
reCfti^e froKi thm counliy, in Kpite oTaJi the whidi it will Imvc'to 
enduT^ a conitaiit supply af cmigrafits and nf moml forces. With its 
ouTthward ertensiorv Hopped by die vart mass of the Cekstul U 

will aimtamty r^tnmi &«lf ipOiubward^ and will «*1 into Tdiampa tbiJe liy 
htik, both by the Incesaanl emigration nf iti subjecu, ami lay the Tinfcnr 
atuu^tts of ita oimies. 

t tiiiok that ai ihk pefiod {dut Xth Centuiy) Tdramj^ra comprised a!] tbc 
pecKitl ilatc tyi little pahapi caeopred* fmm Ikrtia to Kgh^ An ut 

to Thanh HfitL 1 diffcj thh from ihe erpinitin nf the bnllt <af wrlteia on 

liw tilljjee^ who mrlrt ihti Annoimtcs with possessring not only Tonriiua 

bur also ^ for as 'rbe inictfr^ons nf nortbem Aurntm 

}imbahty bsv'e in ftoiiic fmprbe^ «DLfi Uiis pcriisi. 

nt rfAftf /vtf€r nw/rW-/ £m juct/ 
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WHERE WAS MOUNT SINAI? 

Bv Pkof, a. H. Savce, 

I tiAYi; reiunicd to Cairo to fidd the world of tourists 
departed ordcpaiting,sorae for Europe, some for Palestine, 
others for the Sinaitic Peninsula. The last seem usually' 
to be pilgrims in the oldTasbioned sense of the word, 
AVhen I ask them why they want to s{>crnd time and 
money in traveUing day after day upon the back of a bone- 
breaking camel through a land of monotonous rocks and arid 
the answer I get is tliat they are bent on seeing the 
desert wherein the Israelites wandered for forty years and 
the mountain whereon the law was given to Moses. 
Mount Sinai is the goal and end of their journey. 

Mount Sinai, howevt;r, is not so easy to find as the tourist 
thinks. There is doubtless little difficulty in being con¬ 
ducted to the modern Mount Stnaj, the Mount Sinai of 
monks, of dragomen and of popular books, but the rt:al 
Mount Sinai of the Old Testament is harder to discover. 
As it Ls. even the tourist knows that in the Sinaitic Penin¬ 
sula itself more than one imposing peak claims the honour 
of being that whereon the Mosaic L.aw was promulgated, 
and each of tlie advocates of the rival sites believes that his 
own aigomcnts are unanswerablr. Tbe modem European 
traveller tisually adopts the theory which makes Mount 
Serbal the scerte of the promulgation of die Law, perhaps 
on the strength of his Guide-book, bat the natives of the 
Peninsula themselves have no doubt that the scene occurred 
on thejcbel M iisa. 

If the exact position of the mountain itself is fhfT<; a 
matter of dispute we need not be surprised that the identic- 
cation of the other sites sanctified by the wanderings of the 
Israelites should be still more a subject of controversy. 
There is liardly one of tlicni w*hich is settled. Indeed the 
only approach to unanimity which exists is in regard to the 
geographical position of the wilderness of Faran. It is 
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identi/ied with the VV^adi el-Firdn, one of the most fertile 
spots in the Peninsula, wht.*re the city of Pharan stood in 
the days of the Roman Empire, and the neighbouring cliffs 
became the home of numberless Christian anchorites, 
L*ofortunately however the ruins of Phomn show that U 
had no existence before the Gratco-Roman period! in fact 
it is first mentioned by the geographer Ptolemy in the 
2nd century a.o. ; when Dioddros described the Oasis two 
centuries previously, it was not as yet in existence. The 
name of the Wadt cl-Firfin means simply ** the Valley of 
Rats," while between a Wadi and a desert there is a con¬ 
siderable difference. Moreover the Pentateuch distinctly 
tells tis that Paran was in the region of Mount Scir, on the 
north-eastern and not on the south-western side of the 
Sinaitic Peninsula (Deut. L t)* 

The term " Sinaitic Peninsula,howe%'er^ cannot be 
traced back to any very distant date. When Josephus 
wrote, there is no indication that Sinai was as yet supposed 
to be a mountain of the Peninsula. Like Sl Paul (GaL iv. 
25), Josephus murely describes it as in Arabia, and to a 
writer of the first centurji' Arabia would cknote Arabia 
Petr^ rather than a Peninsula which in the age of the 
Ptolemies was still a province of Egypt.» The Peninsula 
subsequently became subject to the Nabathman Kings of 
fctia. and after the abolition of their sovereignty by 
Trajan in 105 A.t)., it was annexed to the Roman Empire. 
But it remained a barren possession until die fourth century 
when a passion for tending a solitary life seized upon the 
Christians of Syria and Egypt. Hundreds of them wan¬ 
dered into the desert and there took up their abode in cells 
and mountain-caves. The privaiions of such a life were 
hei^tened by fear of the “Saracens" or Bedouin who in 
spite of the Roman garrisons occasionally massacred the 
hermits. The Peninsula, however, was not an uosuiiablc 
place for those who wished to escape from the business 
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and pleasures of the worid. ft was near at hand to the 
countries from which the anchorites mostly came, it was 
protected by Roman soldiery, and unlike the deserts on 
either aide of the l^ile afforded sufficient food and drink 
to satisfy an anchorite’s wants. Wherever water was to 
be found monastic establishments sprang up. and at the 
time of the Mohammedan conf|iiest the Peninsula iras 
peopled by Christian monks. The hermits had before 
their eyes the great examples of Moses and Elijah who 
like themselves had fled into the wilderness out of the 
world, and It was necessarily not long before they had 
persu,Tded themselves that the wilderness into which the 
Hebrew’ prophets had fled vras the very one in which they 
were themselves living. Soon, therefore, as W'as inevitable, 
the places consecrated by the presence and miracles of 
Moses were re-discovered, including of course Mount 
Sinai, “ the Mount of Cod." As early as A.tv, 361 St. 
Julian founded a church on "Sinai,” and another was sub- 
se(|ueotly built by Justinian. 

Thus it was that the " Sinaitic Peninsula ” was found. 
Its discoverers were the hermits and camobites of die 
fourth century, and its sacred places were identified with as 
much ease as the sacred places of Palatine. Old Testa¬ 
ment names were attached without much difficulty to the 
focalities in which the monks lived or to which the pilgrima 
could most easily o^me, 

The tradition which grew up in the closing days of the 
Roman Empire lias ever since maintained its ground. 
Christians and Mohammedans alike have accepted it, and 
even the nomad Bedouin see the footprints of Moses 
throughout the Peninsula. The desen of Shur, called 
Tyra by Pliny, which bounds the Peninsula on the north, 
has become the Jebd et-Tlh, "the mountain of the 
Wandering,** and the name of Miisa or Moses meets the 
traveller at every turn. 

Few have been bold enough to question the accuracy of 
the tradition. Dr, Bcke rndetsl proposed to transfer 
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Mount Sinai-to the Jebeletii^Nfirr at the northern end of 
the Gulf of 'Aqdbah, but as he also maintained that the 
mounuLin of the Law was a volcano and that the Mizraim 
or Egypt of Scripture lay on the eastern side of the Rwl 
Sea, hts views did not meet with much acceptancGj Even 
the Doctor hiinseir ti'as shaken when a visit to the Jebet 
cn.»hl(lr had convinced him that it was no volcanoi 
Another doubter has been Mr. Baker Greene. He 
would identify Mount Sinai with Mount Hor which forms 
part of the range of Mount Setr. Mr. Baker Greene is a 
writer of very different lailibre from Dr. Beke, and the 
arguments with which he attacks the traditionat belief are 
exceedingly difficult to meet. I shall have to repeat a 
good many of them in what 1 have myself to say, 

^ also am one of the heretics who regard the 
pilgrim to the Sinaitic Peninsula as wasting his co- 
thusi^m over imaginjury sites. I'he Gid Testament and 
the Egyptian mciijuments alike seem to me to forbid our 
placing Mount Sinai in the so<a]led Stnaitic Peninsula or 
believing that the Israelites could ever have wandered for 
forty years in that pastureless and uninviting region. 

L/Jt us first what the Old Tcatametu has to say upon 
the subject. The question of the geographical position of 
Mount Smai is tntimaiely bound up with that of the 
position of the Shph or Sea of Wecds>“ called the 
Red Sea in the Authorixed Version. But the identification 
IS not older than the time of the Sepiuagmt, when tlie 
Red Sea. denoted, the sea which waahtKi all the coasts of 
Arabia, except f>erhaps those in the Persian Gulf, and when 
the Scpiua^tti transiatora were naturally anxious to find as 

. many Biblical sites as possible in the near neighbourhood 
of EgypL 


Where the Yam Sbph of Hebrew geography actually 
wc am told explicitly in more than one passage of the 
Old restameoL la ^ Rings Jx 26 it is stated to be - ia 
the land of Edom/' the cities of Exion^chcr and Eloth 
being built upon its shore, h was, therefore, the modem 
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Gulf of 'Aqftbah* In Numb. xxxlN. S-io, we are told that 
after the children of Israel had escaped from Eg)’pt bjr 
passing through "the sea"—not the "YSm Suplr," be 
it observed — they " went thnfc days’ journey in the 
wilderness of Etham " as far as Marah; thence they re¬ 
moved to the oasis of Eltiti and then "encamped by the 
ydm Sflph,” after which they found themselves in the 
wddemess of Sin. ITie wtldemess of Sin, so named from 
the Bab}’lonian Moon-god, Sin. was as we Icim from 
Exod. xvL I, the wilderness which lay "between Eiim and 
SinaL” 

A jentmey of four or five days from the frontier of Egy*pc 
would have brought the Israeiiiisb caravan to the Gulf of 
'Aqdbah. It would have followed the same route as that 
which is taken by the modem Egyptian pilgrim to Mecca 
who does not avail himself of the steamboat facilities 
afforded by Mesarsi Cook and Son. It is of course 
jjossible that the caravan may have travelled more slowly 
tlian the modern pilgrim, and as we are not informed how 
many tfays were consumed on the journey between Marah 
and Elim the estimate of four or five days may be too little. 
UTiat is certain, however, is that the three days' journey 
through the wilderness after leaving the Eg^^ptian frontier 
excludes the Gulf of Sue^. It would have been too near 
the starting-point of the Israelites. Moreover the canal 
which carried the waters of the Nile into the Gulf in the 
age of the Nineteenth Egyptian Dynast)' would have pre¬ 
vented its being said of the triumphant fugitives that for 
three days they “ found no water," 

Mr. Baker Greene is doubtless right in identifying Elim 
with Eloth or Elath. The two names are in fact one and 
the same, the only difference between them being that in 
the one the feminine plural is used and in the other the 
masculine piuicd. If HUni is not Elath we shall look in 
vain for it either in ancient or in motlem geography. No 
such name appears elsewhere. 

There is a third passage in the Old Testament from 
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whicK we may infer lhai the YAm Stiph of SErripture is the 
Gulf of 'Aqabah of tO'<iay. At the begmmng of tho Book 
of Deuteronomy it ts said: “ These be the words which 
Moses spake unto all Israel beyond the Jordan in the 
wilderness^ in the plain over against SAph, between Paran, 
and TopheT, and L^bajif and Haseroth» and Dizahab.** 
The place is still further defined five verses later as 
“ beyond the Jordan, in Moab" or as it ts described in 
Numb. xxxvL (3, “In the plains of Moab by the Jordan 
of Jericho." 

There seems no reason to question the general opinion 
that the Shph mentioned in the foregoing passage eidier 
gave its name to the Yam SAph or took its name from the 
latter. If so, we shall have another proof that the YAm 
SAph was the Gulf of ‘AqAbah, that being the only sea 
(apart of course from the Dead Sea) which was anywhere 
near *' the plains of Moab." 

The geography of the Exodus in other respects agrees 
with the position thus assigned by the Hebrew* writers 
themselves to the YAm SAph and consequently to the 


desert of Sin and the mountain of Sinai which were in the 
vicinity of that sea, Mount Sjnai, " the Mountain of God," 
could not have Itccr far from the frontiers of Midiait. It 
was while Moses w*as keeping the flocks of Jethro the 
priest of MTdian that he came, on '* the backside of the 
desert," to “the mountain of God, even to Horeh" 
(Exod. iii. 1), In accordance with this we find Jethro 
visiting his son-in-law when the Israelites were encamped 
at the mount of God " (Exod. xviii. 3). I t was immediately 
after the smiting of the rtxJi in Horeh and the overthrow 
of the Amalekites at Repbidiin, 

The district inhabited by the Amalekites is well-known. 
They were an Edomite tribe of Bedouin (Gen. xxxvi. la), 
and inhabited the desert on the aouthenv border of Judah 
which stttttched from Havilah in the east 10 Shor, the 
"Miall” of Egypt (i Sam. xv. 7), in the w»t. It was 
hem in the neighbourhood of Kadesh-barnea that they 
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bait been found by Qicdor'Liomer and his adies (Gen. .viv, 7), 
and it was here that Balaam beheld them In prophetic 
vision (Numb. xxiv. i8-ct). In the days of the Judges 
they bad made their way northward as far as Mount 
Hphraicn (Judg. ill. J v. 14, xii. 15) in alliance with the 
Ammonites. But of Amalekites tn the Sinaltic Peninsula, 
much more in the south-western part of tt, the Hebrew 
records know nothing, indeed the words w'lth which 
Moises dedicated the altar he raised in memory of the 
Amalekite defeat expressly declare that the Amalckites 
with whom the Israelites had just been contending vrere 
identical with those against whom the people of the Lord 
were to carry on war " from generation to geneiation ” 
(Exod- xviL 16), They must therefore have been the 
tribe which skirted the southern frontier of Judah and 
which Saul was hnally called upon to exterminate. 

There is one more indication in the Pentateuch of the 
situation of Sinai, When the promulgation of the Law' 
was at last ended the Israelites departed from the wilder¬ 
ness of Sinai and immediately entered that of Paran 
(Numb. X. taj. Now ii‘c know where the desert of Paran 
was. It was on the southern borders of Canaan, and the 
great sanctuary of Kadesh-bamea lay within it (Numb, 
xiii. 3, 17, 36). If not actually included in Edomite 

territory it adjoined the mountains of Seir (Deut. xxxiJi. 3). 

Sinai thus lay between the Yim Sillph and Paran, at no 
great distance from cither. It must consequently have 
been cither part of the range of Seir, or else not far to the 
west of It. Two of the oldest fragments of Hebrew literature 
imply that the first alternative was the fact. 

In the song of Deborah and Barak we read 0 udg. v.4,5}; 

Lord, when thou wen test out of Seir, when thou marehedst 
out of the held of Edom, the earth crembted, and the 
heavens dropped, the clouds also dropped water. The 
mountains melted from before the Lord, even that Sinai 
from before the Lord God of IsraeL’* The parallelism of 
Hebrew poetry here requires that Seir and Sinai should 
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be synonymous terni^ Equally explicit is the Blessing of 
Moses (Deut xxxiiL 2); "The Lord came from Sind, 
and rose up from Seir unto them; he shined forth from 
mount Paran, and he came with ten thousands of saints." 
Sinai, Seir, and moimt Paran in this passage are used 
almost indiscriminately of the same locality. The spot 
whence the Lord " rose up *' must be the same as that 
from which " he came.’* 

The geographical position, therefore, to which the Old 
restament would assign Sinai and Horeb does not admit 
of doubt. Sind stood on the borders of Hdom, if not 
actually within the limits of the Edomite kingdom, and tlic 
\ Sm Siiph from which the Israelites approached it was in 
the days of Mosts as in those of Solomon the Gulf of 
AqSbaK Of a Siod in the so-called, Sinaitic Peninsula 
the Hebrew Scriptures know nothing. 

Their testimony is In strict agreement with that of the 
Egyptian monuments. As far back as the age of the 
Third Egyptian dyTiasty the western portion of the Penin¬ 
sula had Ijcen conquered by the Pharaohs. Egyptian 
workmen quarried the mountains for copper, malachite and 
other stones, Egyptian soldiers garrisoned the country, and 
Egyptian priests ministered in the temples which ilie 
Pharaohs erected there. The inscriptions and other monu¬ 
ments which stiU remain at Magharah and Sarfaatel-Khddem 
show howf long and complete was the Egyptian occupation. 
At Maghiirah is a column bearing the name of Ramses II., 
the Pharaoh of the Oppression, of the 19th dynast}'' \ at 
Sarbht cl-Khddcm arc the cartouches of Ramses IV, of the 
soth dynasty. The annals of Ramses 111. tiie immediate 
pTOflecessor of Ramses IV. inform us how plentiful was 
the treasure which in his reign still flowed in to the 
Egyptian monarch from the mines of the Peninsula. After 
Rams^ IV. the names of no more Pharaohs are met with i 
but it would seem that Mafkat. the " Malachite" region as 
a culled by the Egyptians, stHl continued to be a 
province of Egypt. At all CTcnts in texts of the age of 
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ibe Ptolemies tt Is reckoned as belonging to the ArabI3.it 
nainct and we (cam tbat mdacblte mines were still worked 
for the Eg)’pcinn kings in the neighhourhood of a place 
called I'lat-^^ "theh^h bouse.” 

At the period of the Exodus^ acxordingl]^, the western 
half of the Peninsula not only formed part of Egyptian 
territory, it was also more sirongty garrisoned by Egyptian 
troops chan the valley of the Nile itsdr The convicts and 
prisoners who worked in the mines required to be guaixTed, 
white it was necessary to protect tlie Egyptian settlements 
from the incursions of the Bedoiiin. P'or fugitives from 
Egypt, therefore, to have entered the Peninsula would have 
been an act of Insanity. A people who were not allowed 
to travel along " the way of the land of the Philistines " 
lest they might see war " (£xod. xih. 17) were not likely 
to venture into an Egyptian province guarded by trained 
veterans. 

The account of the Hight of Moses after his murder of 
the Eg}‘^ptian Implies how carefully the Peninsula would 
have been avoided by one who had escaped from Egypt. 
When Moses ” fled from the (ace of Pharaoh," it was not 
to the so.^alJed Sinaitic Peninsula that he made his way, 
but to the land of MtdtaiL That was the nearest locality in 
which he could And himself in safety. And the Sinai, 
accordingly, which he visited while keeping the flock of his 
fathcr-indaw was a Sinai which adjoint Midiao, not the 
Sinai of modem pilgrims and tourists. 

It may seem cruel to disturb the tsonviedons of the 
numerous travellers who have patiently supported the 
fatigues of a journey among the monotonous and inhos* 
pitable rocks of the so-called Sinaitic Peninsula under the 
belief that they were treading in the steps of the children 
of Israel, and 1 fear that the Cairo dragoman who flnds 
that the belief puts money in his pocket wilt not thank me 
for my scepticism. But in spite of the tradition of the last 
sixteen centuries, that belief is, as I have endeavoured to 
show, contrary to the combined evidence of the Old 
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and the Egyptian nionument3^ When; the 
mountainopeak of Sinai actually was^ we do not know ; 
perhaps we never shat!; but of one thing we may be 
certain, and that is that it was not in the Peninsula W'hich 
is now called Sinaiiico We have to look for it on the 
borders of Midtan and Edom among the ranges of Mount 
Seir, and in the neighbourhood of the ancient sanctuary of 
fCadcsh-baiTtea whose site at ’Ain QadJs has been re* 
discovered in our ’ own day (cfcr. Deut. L 2), It was here 
that the Israelites received the Mosaic law after their 
journey along the modern Mecca pilgrims’ route, theay 
of the wilderness of the Yim Sflpb " Those who would 
follow in their path should explore Mldtan and Edom, 
rather than the lYadis of the old Egyptian territoiy of 
Mafkat. 
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THE KELAM-I-PIr ESOTERIC MV HAM- 

iMADANISM. 

Bv Dk. G. VV- Leitner. 

It ts noi my wish to satisfy idle curiosity by describing the 
contents of a book, concealed for nine hundred j-earst the 
grater portion of which accident has placed in my hands 
after years of unsuccessful search in inhospitable regions. 
The fragmentary* information regarding it and the practices 
of Its follow-ers which I had collmed. were contributed to 
publications, like this Review, of specialists for specialists 
or tor genuine Students of Oriental learning. Nothing 
could be more disirttssing to me than the formation of a 
tend of ■'esoteric Muhammadans” unacquainted with 
Arabic, which is the only key to the knowledge of l&ljhn 
The mastery of the originai language of his holy Scripture 
IS, still mote emphaticaUy, the irW yas' condition of a 
teacher, be he Christian, Muhammadan, or other** possessor 
of a sacred book. Nor should anyone discuss another's 
faith wi^out knowing its religious texts in the original as 
well as its present practice. 

The term ‘'esoteric ” has been so misused in connection 
with Buddhism, the least mystic of religions, by persons 
un^quainted with Sanscrit, Pali and modem Buddhism, that 
It has become unsafe lo adopt it as describing the inner " 
meaning of any EaiiL Were Buddha alive, he would 
regret having made the path of salvation so easy by abolish* 
mg the various stages of Brahminical preparation, through 
a studious, practical and useful life, for the final retiremem 
mentation, and Nirvana. Vet there are mysterious practices 
in the Taniric worship of “ the Wisdom of the Knowable." 
which Buddha alone brought to the masses that were to 
be emancipated from the Brahminical yoke. Even trans- 

Its Kabab, and the religion that brought 
God to Man has mpteries of grace and godliness, the real 
tmaning of which is only known to the true Christian of 
ones own sect or school. Thus open, easy and simple 
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Muhammadanism has its two trimnphaac orthodoxies of 
Sumils and ImamU Shiahs and 7^ militant, or outwardly 
conforming, heterodoxies, Indeed, as tong as words can 
be fought over, and even facts do not impress a IT alike, so 
long will the more or less proficient profe^rs of a creed 
reach various degrees of “esoteric " knowledge. 

h is the itnknown merit of the religious system of the 
so-calied Assassins of the Crusades to have discussed, dis- 
missed and j'et absorbed a number of faiths and philosophies. 

11 adapter] itself to various stages of knowledge among its 
proselytes from various creeds, whilst the circumstances of 
Sts birth, history and surroundings gave it a Muhammadan 
basis. N^n omnia scimns omnes may be said by the most 
“ lottiatcd " Druse^ [smallian or "MulAJ,” the latter being 
the name by which 1 will, in future, desigtiale all the 
ramifications of this remarkable system of Philosophy, 
Religion and Practical politics. 

This system feloborates the principle that all truths, excepi 
osi:, are relative. It treats each man as it finds him, leading 
him through stages, complete in themselves, to the final 
secret. We, too, in a way admit that strong meal and drink 
are not the proper food for babes. We speak of professional 
training and of the professional spirit, of €sprit de cofps, 
terms which all have an esoteric ” sense, and imply pre¬ 
paration ; indeed, every experience of life is an “initiation 
width he, who has not undergone it, cannot " realme f wo, 
too, have medical and other works which the ordinary 
reader does not buy and which, are, SO far, “esoteric” 10 
him, but we have not laid down in practice that he, who 
docs nnt know, shall not teach or rule. This has been 
systematired, with a keen sense of praportion, by the 
Foundtra of the Ismailian sect. Fighting for its existence 
against rival Muhammadan bodies and in the conflicts of 
Christianity, Judaism, Magianism and various Philosophies, 
its emissanes applied the Pauline conduct of being ** all 
things to all men " In order to gain converts. 

After the eualiluhnient of mutual confitlence. a Chrisiiau 
might be confromed with puelinj ,„,aions n^rding the 
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Trinity, the Atonement, tlic f ioly Communion, ete.—the 
Jew be calM to explain an Universal Crtjd, yet exclusively 
beneficent to His people, or miglit be cross’Cxantined on 
the miracles of Moses; a Zoroastnan. to whom much 
sym^thy should be expressed, would be sounded as to his 
Magian belief; an idolater, if ignorant, could be easily 
shown the error of his ways and, if not, his pantht:ism 
might be checked by the evidences of materialistic or 
monotheistic dmrine; the orthodox Surnil would be re¬ 
quired to explain the apparent inconsistencies of statements 
in the Kortin, and the various sects of Shiahs would be 
confounded by doubts being thrown on this or that link of 
the hercdita^' succession of the apostleship of MuJammad; 
sceptics, philosophers, word-split tens, both orthodox and 
heterodox, would be followed into their last retrenchments 
by contradictor)' arguments, materialistic, idealistic, exegc- 
rical. as the case might Iml With every creed, to use an 
Indian simile, the peeling of the onion was repeated, in 
which, after one leaf after the other of the onion is taken 
off in search of the onion, no onion is found and nodiing is 
left. The entjuirer would thus be rtady for the reception of 
such new doctrine as might be taught him by the " Mulfii *** 
pruitcher, or who then revealed himself one step beyond 
the mental and moral capacity of his intended convert 
whilst sharing with the btter a basis of common belief! 
Now this required ability of no mean order, as also of great 
variety, so as to be adapted to all conditions of men to 
whom the Ddi might address himself. Sex. age, profes¬ 
sion, hereditary and acquired qualities, antecedents and 
attainments, all were taken into consideration. At the 
same time, in an age of violence, the missionaries of the 
new faith had to keep their work a profound secret and to 
insist on a covenant, idcnticil with, or stmUar to, the one of 
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the Druses, which I published in the last nuoiher of the 
AsinfU QuarUrly Revi^. Even when confronted by 
Hinihilsm, the new creed could reiiresent that Ali, the son- 
in-'iaw ot the prophet Muhaminati, was the loth incarnation 
of Vishnu, which is expected, as was the Paraclete and as 
are the Messiah and the “ Mehdi ” (many of those who 
adopted that title being secret followers of the Ismailian 
creed),* 1 have pointed out in my last article how the 
very name of ‘All, his chivalrous character, his eloquence, 
his sad death and the martyrdojn of his sons lent themselves 
to his more than apotheosis b minds already prepared by 
Magian doctrine and the spirit of o^jpositton to the successful 
Santii oppressor, I think that 1 can quote extracts, in support 
of this statement from dte " KeUm-i^plr " or the “ Lo^os of 
the Anrieiu;' showing how* the contributor to it (for ! take 

* In whenever cupediem. with a Biahmiit, or ertn Bnddhhu, 

llte twlM in n modified tnetcmpsychont would romi a bond of 5yin|»tbr 
(<^ A. Q. R.)i whilst ibe survival “ of (be (noia ailsptcd.'' nnbei than 
thulof** ihe txst,"—'Withnut, however, the toss of individusi or type, — 

would he connected with (be notkn of u ceriain fixed number af souls in 
cvnitliion fnim ih* beginning " and ever leeuntnl in living foim. " ’Flic 
beghtuing.** hfiwwit. would be ft mere icnn ftpplylns to this ot ibiu 
reeefticd eondlllon, br b^ind what inzy be called "She terrestrifti gnds." 
behind Adah in whaicver fonn. Deity or Deities, theft was The Beisc 
ihftt ejdAT«I without a beginning ftnd whose firs! Diaitifestaiion «tts the 
“ Word “ with its Repiicn ft« the type ot the opoatk ud his kltow ilut ever 
wcceeded itsdf thftugbout the gencftiiotu of thb wodd. If the visible 
fadtj, piefefiing to show itself in htuxiftn, rutbcr than any other, form, .js 
itscoejioraied in the lineal descendant of the yih Inadm, it is. ap|iirenlly, 
because bnnsnniiy requires such an luibiohen link in order Ut convert into 
ecstalnly its hope of the deliverer, the .‘ilessblt. the Mahcli, tlw HsoniJ 
[advent of} Jesus, who will itinibily be the Deity iti tLe shape of u man, 
(ncoft^ing the Torious expectntioiia of ah reUglons in otuo muitlciiaticiL 
'niat few. If anJV Middis, ot even the oum “ianuted" t>nises, ilwuld 
knew srrnr vaiietf of ihcit belief Li notuniJ, not only In cooftei;ucnce of 
Tvying degrees of tncntil ability and of coneaponding '^iniiiitioo,'* but also 
tiecnuie irf varied historical or natiunol umnundings, ciranutiuKes 
^kh undedic Ihn guiding prineipk of all Mulii belief and practices f 
YKnlUft in ladicaic, isfthis principle; which 
need not be littthcr ei|iliiiiicd in this {dace, h the teal «end of that faith, 
to toy hurubk opitiiott, the Jttjtffa mtm^ra, » to speak, of that £»ith facul 
(f t^xjfiitituied, an embodiment rrf the teligiooi ibmjghi of ihc World that 
seeks to terondk alt dilTetences tn one Philowphy and in one Polkj, 
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the ’* KeMni-i-plr^* icj be a colfective niime Ifke " Homer"), 
the eminent maLhematldan, ^historian and poet, Shah Njidr 
Khosrfl, who was borrj in the year 355 a.il ^ 969 wa^ 
ledj after a long life of purity and piety, of abstemiousness 
.•>nd study, to ejiamine and rejdrt one reJigfon after the 
Other and, finally, adopt the one with tvhtch we arc now 
concerned and of which His HiKhness, Agha Sultan 
Muhammad Shah is the present hereditary spintual head 
I hs authority extends from the Lebanon to the HJodiihush 
and wherever clGe there may be IsmaHians. who either 
openly profess obedience to him, as do the Khojahs in 
Bombay: or who are his secret foITow'crs in various pans of 
the Muhammadan world in Asia and Africa,^ The present 
• In thtr IntCTWr of Arabia. Mr. W. 8 , Hama h« mme *30** a ca™L. 
««t ihQi may be tonnected with a xecOan of Uie Kentmn ar Keranuitk 
thntgave ranch uoubleiiiSytt* btbe letf, c«uu.t. or, rame raohabir 

pth «, csirerae and probably, dmv^wrd htfemdo* H,b«ct of the 
innadiMS. ft may be btwcstitig to quote the ccncsiiOiidenca that tua 
riiKeti pace belwetfi m an the luhject: ^ - a .. 

bf people calling thrawetifci *l/iiA*ni*«, qf wfiflm J »» able to leqm Uuk 

'‘I'l *PT««W «iit of Uitef«l of 
•fteir Beighlxrars. However, one of iheiT mnoixr gave nut a 

eoople of knt* of Arabic poetij, which ftantlaied, nm ■ 

'* t'Od i* unknowo—by day nt by q^iiL 
my trouble iluiut hint, ihete » no lieaven inej no Hdl" 

All that I could find oat uboui them in addluon to ihu ia that |W hoij 
an wniial lughily fean with dcte«I doors and lights in the windooi. in 
which th^ are said 10 practise inecsl; and that they annually practise the 
form of dnvitig a scapegoat into the nnramain*. ybe lanej j« clearly 
Judaic and liie foimw ctitiom sarouts of the Kariuaihiaiw, but this seeoia 
unproboble IS the people arc not hfoskaiu. They are risited, it is laid, by 
c^in Indians who prise the cham* written by ihese Yemenii. TJevoad 
iluft J irai nbk tw duomr noihiDg. 

1 hMC no valuable boobs of tefenmee us to idigiona bere. bai ;( 1 
mmeiabcr aright ihere wne PhnenkUn rites lewmblrog this, Cotild h 
have aflyihing to do with the Sabeaw? I should be m> gralefiij m.you if 
juti ^la lei nw biow, when you have time, wlut you tliink'about it 1 
an find 00 reference 10 them rn any wort gn ibc Ye&en, The nanie of 
iJie sect isi J suppose, of rcnsuui origia, Wkursn 3 k Habiusv 

fRiny.J Vichy. 

htt».amao« hOTmthtoll« fe«diofboobofrrfertnc^ I will, bowever, 
ry to Miggcit whal ottnu* to me on the spur oi the hioincnt in the hope 
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young, but enlightened. Chief is, as his father and grand¬ 
father, likely to eJtert his influence for good. 

that it posriblf be of Mime tHght iwe in equities. It i* wety 
iinpomnt, Urn of u\U to lemi huw “ iSakarama" h ipelt by the Yecien 
people in the AmMc charaa^p and ctpeekily whether the "* us a « kef^ 
or ji Then the Isnei yOT quotas ihcfuJd be acm to ttiB in ihe 

Ambk djnloct and character (not ihc BiU^hteW fnimit of conrec) aiul 
tTanslitfrated rn Ronten charACter^* rrj j^jw Aford tAtm* for a good ck^l 
depend^ a/Ib, on the Ainbic equivalents, itied by ih^ hiakaiaiTifli of 
*^Gcid/' “hea™riusd **hclU' . / » The wntiinem of the traosktiaii U 
the MuMi of tltmra, ebcnit whom 1 have wrUten in the last Amtif 
QMrtif^fy MfT^kn^ . , . 

How do you know that ihe people ate Modems? That their 
tmhodoA. ^iiiltammudaii neighbours do 00 1 admit tbens to be such, ts not 
ctHiclusive* Tot I hate heatd rigid Suuttw eren estcludc Shiahs frofu dial 
nppenotbii- li eould refiieiJibcr question whlvh you pat tra 

that £ub/eci to your MuharatuA bknili and thi^ precise cepiy, \l tnighc 
help 10 a cunclusiotL 

Driving 3 fcs^iegoat into mQuntaittt a s eonitnon amemg 

thtt Afglmnsp who C4i] thotniselvct Beni Ismel" {nnl to be confoucided 
with thejfe**r properly *0 coUed—their ^ Mitsiis^ or Yahhdia"), The other 
ritea you tpcah of Against die KaimAihtatis and the Voiidis 

^fr accused of ihcRi. IJave ycM thought of the Yaridb? The acoisatkia 
of bcesiutius gxtheringi ht 11^ you know, comtaxitlv biougbL by "the 
onHodox itgeitiil sectaiimis and I would noi^ in yoitr place, gtve op Ihe 
conjecture of 1 Kaimaihutn origin of the ” MnkxmwuK” before yOtt have 
gone FuftHef into the umticr. Pkosc. iheneforCp to remembet a/f ym azn 
about your frienda and, if f 00^ I shall aid yimr enquiry to the b^ of my 
ability^ 1 think you are right oliciut the Phteniiiiii rites and the Saheun 
COti|crcttirr. 

I dn not think that *' MakaiUDia " ia cf Persian origin- ts it posaihliy 

ifakarama or Jfi^karrima If so, this would be in appropriaie mle 
for a speeiahy “ blessed *- car eoligbteoed sect. Why do yott coll them a 
** jH?'* ? Arc they odiso cthoo^phicnlly distmet ftom thm neighbours and 
what are their pccupitwis ? Could you gel me m copy of One of thetf 
£karmi r Their being visited by cectra Indiom would raihet ahow their 
IsiuiiUon cemuerioa than that they mre not 11 hefetical ^^fubsiiiiiiaditji $eci, 
Inckedii among the isniiiHaii feeta mentioned by Afakriu qa fLavbg spread 
tn Yemen, among other eouutriea,. are "the ^drdmls, KUrijis, 

etc-t'^ of whom Rtudkd philoaophy and cboie what niit^ thttn," | 
tralbr ihbk these are your MokarSttuL*^ tV. Lamff i| 

• t think '•roaiBjiwing * the Dri&ial dtaraiteff 1 great mistake^ except 
*no moke afsumi™ doubly mre.^ The spriiing wijold w o 2 c 

UiEut conjectutti and lead to m solutloiL 
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The following ts a short biogtapbical skeich of ihw 
lineal descendant of the prophet Alt. His genealogy is 
incontcsttible and will, I hofM*, be incJwded In my next 
paper.* 

*' H, H. Agha Sultan Muhammad Shah was born at 
Karachi on Nov. 2nd, 1S77. It was soon seen that it would 
be necessary to give him a good education, and his father, 
H. H. the late Agha AJi Shah, early grounded him in the 
history of Persia and the writings of its great poets. Bot 
this education was certainly not sufiident in the present 
day, and Lady Ali Shah, after the death of her husband, 
very wisely carried out his wishes by placing bis son under 
an Boglish tutor, so that, whilst Persian was by no means 
neglected, a course of English reading was begun. Four 
years ago he .stumbled over the spelling of monosyllables. 
The progress made now i$ really surprising ; with natural 
talents he has found it easy to acquire a thorough English 
accent and converses freely with Englishmen. The histories 
of Persia, India and England, ihc series of the Huiers 
of India and the Queen's Prime Ministers, McCarthy’s 
'History of our Own Times* and the lives of eminent 
men that stock his librar}-. mark a predilection for 
History and Biography. The subject-i of conversatiod, 
during a morning's ride arc often the politics of the day or 
the turning points in the lives of illusiriDus men. But with 
this reading his other studies are not negkctecL Algebra, 
Geometry, Arithmetic, elementary Astronomy, Cb^nistiy 
and Mechanics, with English authors like Shakespeare, 
Macaulay, and Scott, form a prt of his scholastic course. 

" Unlike his father and grandfather, the AgaSahib has little 
love for bunting, though he is seen regularly on the race¬ 
course and is tvell known in I ndia as a patron of the turf In 
the peculiarity of his position it will be difficult for him to 

We ucst t(P be able to puhlEib b cue om naue the histny of hk 
tiamilf tmee 621 a.d. as alio his phutdjuuph those of iiis f^her ud 
gwdiatti^p ihe ktter oi irliom tendmd gtcAl icrvicci to otu 
in Siad ifid KaiuiAliAT.— Eek 
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travel for some years, but hts eyes are directed to Europe 
and he looks fon*'ard to the pleasure of witnessing at some 
future lime an important debate in the I'Tousc of Commons. 
From ibe fact that every mail brings English periodieils to 
his door, it will be seen that he closely follows everything 
that relates to F.nglish politics. 

“ With the work amongst the Khojahs and his other 
followp-rs devolving upon him at so early an age his 
studies are, of course, liable to be intermptetl, and it is 
hardly possible for him to devote himself to his books—- 
Oriental and English—as much as he would wish to do. 
l ie is not yet married, nor docs he seem Inclined to marry 
early. A few years, however, must see him the father of a 
family, and there is little doubt that his children will be 
educated witli all the advantages of the beat ancient and 
modern cducatioii so as to make them worthy of their 
illustrious descent" 

How far His Highness will be htmsdf initiated into more 
than the practice and rites, public and private, ot so much 
of his form of the ismailian Faith as is necessary for the 
maintenance of his position and responsibilities towards his 
followers, depends on his aiialnmcats, mental vigour, and 
character. With greater theoretical pow’er than et-en the 
Vope, who is not hereditary, his influence is personiil and 
representative by the rwrjmjvj Jidelimtt. Nearly all of 
them are in the first, or second, degree, even their Pirs 
being generally in the 3rd or 4th, with a general leaning to a 
oiystic divine Ali, not merely the historical A'li, whom their 
followers see incarnated in his present living descendant. 

the leaders are in higher degrees, for they 
might be out of touch with the practical exigencies of their 
pc^tJon in different countries and dreumstnnees. Perhaps, 
among the Druses, there may be one professor in the 
highest stage of the '■ initiated "—the Nlndt—but even 
thw he would take his choice of Philosophies and fmd a 
microcosm of theory and practice in each. The result on 
mind and character would be ennobling, and he would die. 
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if. Indeed, an “ Inttlatedcan die, carryii^ away with him 
thi^^secret of his faith, which he atone has been found 
worthy to discover. What that secret isi. no amount of 
divutging will impart to any one who Is not fit to receive It, 
though the infinite variety of its manlf^aclons adapt it to 
every form of thought or life. That even Masonic pass¬ 
words may, for practical purposes and In spite of publlslicd 
books, be kept a secret, though possibly an open one, 
experience has shown, but the man does not yet exist who 
can, or will, apply the system, of which 1 have endeavoured 
to give a hint, to the Universal Federation of Religious 
Autonomies, which, in my humble opinion, the fsmailian 
doctrine was intended to found, little as its present followers 
may know of this use of the genuine ring of Truth) of 
which every religion, according to Lessing's iVafAav der 
Weise^ claims to have the exclusive possession. 
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THE HtLL STATIONS OF INDIA FOR 
RETIRED ANGLO-INDIANS. 

By R- A- STeRMJALE. 

The dornesiic ftnandal difiBctjItics brotight about by the 
depreciation of the rupee has M many a ^/t-r /an/iVw.r lo 
consider whether it would, not have been better for hint to 
have settled in one of the hill stations of India 5 and much 
has been written biely on the subject of Australia and 
New Zealand for retired Anglo-Indians, as an alternative 
to settling in England. Being asked to state my views 
on the question of the Indian stations, I will begin by 
enumerating those of which I have had personal experience 

_Murree, Dalbousle. Mussoorie and Slinla in the North, 

Daijceling in the East, the Nilghernes and the Shevaroys 
in the South: 1 leave out minor places of 2,000 feet and 
under. These must be considered in regard to health and 
climatic conditions, cheapness in companson with living in 
England, and social advantages. 

After the first novelty of a return home and the renewal 
of long Interrupted family and social ties has worn off, the 
retired Anglo-Indian begins to find serious draw-backs to 
life in the old country. If he be a fortunate man, the 
redpieni of a good pension supplemented by the ample 
savings allowed by the receipt of a heavy salary during 
the latter half of his Indian career, he may make bis life 
in England very enjoyable, weather permitting; but I am 
going to leave out of the question, my lucky frieod of the 
covenanted Civil Ser^'ice, with his jiTtiOOO a year pension, 
in addition to what he has been able to lay by. How does 
It fore with the Military man, and those members of the 
other Civil Service whose pensions of 5,000 Rs. a year are 
not paid in sterling ? In most cases the savings of these 
men are inconsiderable, and may be left out of the calcula¬ 
tion. They have had to keep up the same social posttion, 
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and to live in the same style as the others, but without 
equal emoluments; an<I they may be fortunate if they leave 
the country free from debt—^the depreciation of the rupee 
has told more heavily on them than on the others who 
have lost out of thdr abundance: and it is they who have 
anxiously to lace the question '* Where shall we live after 
jetirement ?" That is. live with some few of the comforts 
to which they have been accustomtjd during the greater 
part of thtir tives* 

■The first impulse, generally aacd upon, is to come home 
to England. This is naiural enough. Home ties are 
strong : early associations have dwelt in their bosoms 
during long years of exile, and have been hugged and 
cherished sa precious memories—the meet, the covert and 
the trout stream, the loch and the moor have haunted the 
dreams of some; the gaieties of London Hfe, or the sylvan 
beauties of the country in the pleasant summer time, have 
dwelt in the thoughts of others; and the one thing which 
cheers the hearts of the homesick toilets of the East is the 
home-coming at the end of their service. Yet what is the 
reality of that home-coming ? The man who kept a well- 
appointed house with twenty servants and a linage for 
his wife, whose table was always open to a welcome guest. 

nour Ite come down to a small suburlsut villa,—^that 
most detestable of abodes to iny mind, neither town oor 
country t or 10 a cheap house in a Kensington district i or 
dse he roust bury himself miles away from everywhere in 
the country, where with one servant or at the outside two. 
and the most rigid economy as regards food, he can make 
his small pension suffice for the needs of himself and his 
family. 

The Anglo-Indian of the present day comes home with 
the knowledge that there is still a good lot of grit in him l 
and with that capacity for work and the varied experience 
of his past life, he feels sure he will get something to do 
to eke out his means, and prevent himself from feeling that 
he is laid on the sheM; a broken vessel only to wait patiently 
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for ihc final crack of doom. The sooner he gets rid of 
this vain hope and braces himself to faa; the inevitable, 
the better. Not Jive per cent, of the men who come home 
on gel work in Engird. If they have been fortunate 
enough to gel a haiwUe to their names or even a modest 
C.I.E. they might get a Directorship or two on concerns 
more or less shaky, but nothing thni would, satisfy such 
amhitions as they have been buoyed up with during their 
official lives. Noi; they must be content to live in Town 
and frequent their Ciubs, or bury themselves in the eounl^y 
and take to gardening diversified by an occasional lot^l or 
parochial board meeting, or a penny reading in the parish 
school-room; and as garrulous old age creeps on they wilt 
try and engraft the wbtlom of die East on the self-sufficient 
^Vest, r^jardless of the fact that relentless Fate has branded 
“ Put" on their brows> If the prospect is thus unpleasantly 
draam for the man, what shall we say for bis wife and his 
daughters ^ His sons go forth, like young and lusty 
eagtta from the nest, to battle with the world; but the 
change to a life of comparative penury is more keenly felt 
by the gentler sex \ and still more the loss of the life of 
pleasant sociability which prevails in India, 'fhe wife 
misses the ease of Indian housekeeping and the carriage 
at her command. The girls look back to their riding 
horses and the gaieties of the Viceregal or Gubernatorial 
Palaces. It 13 aitogether a come down in the world. 
They would not mind it so much if the let down were a 
little easier, if there were a few more comforts and a Utile 
more sodabitity other than working Guilds and Mothers' 
mtttioga. Girls who can hold ihcirown in playful repartee 
with war*worn Generals and lordly Governors are not 
likely to drop into the mild adoration of an onmarned 
vicar, or hts beardless curates. Very naughty of them, no 
doubt, but as a rule they prefer red coats to black There¬ 
fore the f^inine indlnation ts a powerful factor in the 
Anglo-lndtan's domestic life in this country. Then the 
quciajon arises “ \Vhat shall we do ? stay or go } and if the 
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laiier, then wlterc to ?" In the soiution of ihis question a 
good tlccd depends on the rather of the family. If he be 
a man of physical and mental enet^yi with a wish to yet 
achieve something more before he descends to the grave 
*’ unhonoured and unsung,’* then by all means lei him go 
to the Colonies, especially if he can command a few hundred 
pouocfa With the fatter he might, 1 do not say he would, 
gain a fortune before he joined the majority; or by entering 
the political arena, he might gain those honours wliich his 
1 ndiim career has denied liinii 
We have toi consider the question of the man who feels 
that he has done enough for himsdC and has no further 
ambition; who wanLs a restful d&lcc far nienU life, with a 
shikari to carr)' his gun for him when he goes out shooting, 
and a bearer to pull off his boots for him when he returns 
tired; whose soul yearns not after theatres and clubs. 
For him there is no better place than an Indian hill station, 

] leave the ladies of his house out of the question at 
present, for I take it for grained that they would approve. 
They tod noq neither in these days do they spin, but here 
they sigh for the dear delightful old Dersiit —-that feminine 
mechanical engineer with his “ leetle fahlope " and his fals 
tiame —so deverly described by £■ H. A. Life in *1 
pretty tittle bungalow in the Hills, embowered in jessamine 
and honeysuckle, and gay with roses, genuuiuits and 
fuchsias, witli a view stretching away to the eternal snows, 
and the ponies being brought up to be fed and old Ramzan 
der^ stitching away at a delicate Balt dress, fa a pleasant 
picture: so the young ladies would vote for it at once. 
Papa can have a little shooting and hshing, and his whist 
with the old fogies at the club; et ia hagaieUe l 

We grant you that tlie climate is as good and in some 
than that of Fngiand, but now as to expense ? 
What can you get for your money in India as compared 
with England ? I will take a tj’pical household for a 
retired Indian officer, based on an income of j^sooa year: 
those who have more can of course enlarge the field of 
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ihdr comforts and pleasures* It ts an axiom that house 
retit should noi exceed one-sixefa of your income ; but it is 
difHcuk to get any house, say of ten nooms, for less tlian 
;^joD a year including taxes, especially in the viclnic)'of 
London;—you might in the country miles away from 
civilization, but then you would probably have to keep a 
carriage of some sort, and your occasional vhnts to London 
would cost five times as much. Living you may put down 
at a pound a day, and the wages of two servants, a cook 
and a housemaid, will absorb the rest of your ^^500; so 
you must make food, clothing, education, doctor's bills, etc., 
con^e out of that one pound a day; and tf you can do so 
)'ou will find very little left for amu^ments. However, 
how lar will 5,oc» rupees a year go In India ? Say Ss. 416 
a month at Ootacamund. 

An unfurnished house on lease should cost about Rs. 75 
a month, Servanis comprising Cook, liutler. Mate, Boy, 
Washerman, Tailor, Ayah, Sweeper, 2 Syces, or horse- 
keepers as they are called in Madras, = gardeners and a 
water carrier—tofi Rs. a month. Food at Rs. 5 a day, 
Rs, tjo a month; total Rs, 331 or 3,972 Rs. a year; or 
Rs. *,028 saved for other exfx:nses out of your income of 
5,000 Rs. F*er this you. get a btdier table as regards 
variety and better attendance. 

It may be said that my estimate of /t per diem is too 
much, and Rs. 5 per diem is too lUtle. I only quote my 
own experience, and can state that we lived with greater 
comfort nn the Ootocamund scale than we do in England, 
''*^here meat and all other necessades of life are so much 
dearer. Another item which 1 have omitted is one which 

1 find all tenants, at any rate in my locality, have to incur; 
viz-, repairs to house, and you may put down a ytar 
at least under this head. In India the bndlord usually 
undertakes to keep the house in habitable order. In Eng- 

hmd It 15 out of the quesuon to keep auy son of conveyance 
on ,^500 a year, m the Indian estimate I have provided for 

2 hoises. 
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Now as to tilt: social advantage. However well con¬ 
nected a man may be he cannot, if he be a married man 
with daughters, keep up, in England, on limited means, die 
life of sociability he led in iodia. At any of the Presidency 
towns, or at Hill sratrons which form the summer retreat of 
the various Governments, the hospitalities dispensed by the 
governors and the leading members of the official and 
mercantile classes, supplemented by private and subsetip- 
Uon panics, form a round of gaiety only to be equalled 
here by a London Season, the full enjoyments of which are 
beyond the purse of the retired Anglo-Indian, 

Now I come to a question of vital import to the Anglo- 
Indian settler^—the bringing up and educating of his children. 
As a mere matter of education, knowledge con be imparted 
as well in India as dscwberc; and with the need would 
arise schools at the hill sutions suitable for children of 
gentle birth and breeding, tliough I am still of opinion that 
paredLs would do well to send boys home at all cTCnts for a 
finishing. With girls it is difTerent, either home cducauon 
under a governess, or at schools of a high class, and with 
music and other masters who would be attracted by growing 
needs, girls can be brought up with the refinemeuts and 
axioottiplishnients due to their station. As regards the 
pernicious influences of native servants, it would be the 
parents’ own fault tf their children were left to such in¬ 
fluences. tlvough, as fiir as I can Judge from what I hear 
the English nureemaid is not all that is desirable. My 
own daughters spent much of tltdr lives in India, as we 
never separated from our children; yet they were so little 
ifl contact with nati ve senrattis that they never fully acquired 
a knowledge of the language,—that is, they knew enough 
to give orders, but not to speak it as Indian children do. 
It is therefore quite feasible to bnng up children without 
letting them become “ little natives." 

Then the next point for consideration is. WTilcb are the 
best hill stations to settle in ? To this I unhesitatingly say 
those of Southern India. In the north the winters arc a 
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decidird drawback. You do not want a placfe where you 
must either make a move down hill for the cold weather, 
or put up with deep anow and Siberian waj's. In Muiree 
the water ia bad and the place h subject to epidemics ; 
Dalhoustc is beautiful,—to my mind it ooroes next to 
Darjeeiinif in beauty,™hut it is doll, Mussoorie ia a more 
cheerful place : and Simla is, of course, the most gay but 
also the most expensive. Of My nee Tal I know nothing; 
it has lived down the scare of the great landslip of a dozen 
years ago, and it has the t>eauty of a lake to add to its 
mountain scenery, DatjeeUng is the Queen of the Hima¬ 
layan stations, bui it is a Queen often in tears. And all 
th(^ stations have the drawback of monotonous roads; 
you must keep to these; or, if you deviate from them, 
you must scramble. Carriages cannot be used. Now In 
Southern India the stations are situated on undulating 
plateaux, about the same level above the- sea as the others ; 
vir., from 6,000 to 8,000 feet, with a climate superior inso¬ 
much as snow is unknown in the winter. You can drive a 
Iburdn-hand along pretty English-looking roads bounded 
by hedges of roses anti clematis, or gallop your horse over 
breezy downs. I speak more particularly of Oirtacamund; 
but the more modern station of Kodai Kanal in the Putney 
hills, is preferred by some. It is also on a plateau nf 
similar elevation, and has the benefit of a gravel soli which 
soon dries after a fall of tain; but I cannot sjjeak of it from 
personal experience. It is a newer place and much quieter 
than Ooty! but those of our Madras friends who went 
there spoke of it in the highest tenrvs of praise, preferring 
the PuJfieys to the Ntlghemes. Ootacamund. however, 
offers beuer social advantages. Being the seat of Govern¬ 
ment in the summer, there is more going on, and there 
are a Club, Library, Gymkhana, Assembly-room, and the 
sociabiUty consequent an a large circle of residents, per¬ 
manent and temporary. There are also excellent shops. 

For the old ihi^ri who is loth to lay by his ride, there 
is still plenty of targe game within a short distance. A 
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friend of mine not many years came across three tigers 
at once, and accounted for two of them. The lamentable 
death of the Madras Commonder-in^ief. Sir James Dormer, 
but a few weeks ago from the attack of a wounded tiger, 
proves that there are still tigers to be had within an easy 
distance of the station, 1 have just heard of three being 
killed within the last two months* There are also Samfiar 
and wild pig: and further off in the Koondahs may be 
found the Nilgherry goal, or Ibc*x as it is sometiines caIt«T. 
The fishiti^ is poor. Attempts have been made to improve 
it, and trout have txien imported; but with indifferetil 
success as yeL There is a pack of hounds t and very good 
runs are to be had after jackals. So, on the whole, life can 
be spent very pleasantly at Ooty j but there is little work 
tti be done by the retired official, 1 ea and coffee planting 
affords an outlet for capital, hut all the available ground 
near the station has, I fancy, been taken up. The latest 
idea when I was at Ooty. fom years ago, was planting 
Blue Gum for firewwxl—the Eu€alypins gt^ulus takes 
very kindly to the Nilgherries; and since its introduction 
the hills have been quite forested by it, h grows rapidly 
and without much care, and is profitable for fuel 

For those who would find Ooty texj bracing, the station 
of Copnoort ts miles lower downn w-oulcl be more suitable. 
The military station of Wellington is dose by: there are 
about 80 houses in the place; and if there be anything 
iipecial going on at Ooty, it is easy to run up. The road is 
ipod, and there are tlie mali tongas in addition to private 
means of locomotion; and in time to come, there may be a 
railway. The Shevafoys are much lower than the Nil- 
gberries, being only about 4,^00 feet Vercaud Is a very 
pretty little station ^tuated in the midst of orange groves 
and coffee gardens—especially the latter. Coffee is the 
mainstay of the place, and 1 do not know of any pleasanter 
life than that of a coffee-planter at Yeitaud and in its 
neighbour!]Odd. The approach to It is bad: visitors must 
either ride or be corned up in chairs; but once on the top. 
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thti roads are good enough for driirlng. The climate [5 
very pleasant. We were lliere m October, and the tem- 
peraiure was about that of ^tummer in England. It Is 
healihy from June to February; but from March to May 
it has a repuiatlon for fever; from which native servants 
especially suffer then. The arrange men ts for drinking 
vratcr might be improved ; and there is ixiom for much 
Improvement in other ways. Bread is brought up from 
Satem I and clothes are sent down to be washed there, 
which is objectionable, for the Salem water is anything but 
good We had our bread sent up from Madras 1 and as 
for washing, it appeared to me that there was an ample 
supply of water on the Yercaud plateau. There is a very 
pretty lake dose to the station, besides a large reservoir in 
the place. The public buildings consist of a well stocked 
little Roading-room, a Church, Dispensary, Post-office and 
one or two stores. The place is very quiet; living is 
cheap ; and excellent meat is brought round dmly to the 
various houses by local butchers. But I would hardly 
recommend anyone to settle there unless with a view to 
coffee-planting or some kindred industry. 

I may sum up by saying that Simla if he does not mind 
die rqjours of the winter, or Ooucamund for all the year 
round enj*o)'ment would give the retired Anglo-Indian more 
for his money than Bays water or Bath; but if he have a 
litde energy left for a new life in a new country, and 
especially if he have a little capital, and dues not mind 
risking it, let him get the Jonrnmt of the Society of Aris^ 
dated i4tK April 1S93, and read Sir Edward Braddon's 
able and exhaustive paper on the subject of Australasia as 
a Field for Anglo-lndkn colontzation, remembering that 
the authors long Indian experience gives double weight to 
his aigumeiua. especially as regards Tasmania, which he so 
worthily represents in this country. 
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THE YEAR OF CENTURIES^ iSpj. 

Bv Pakuit Tn'ueayarua EjiitASWArt. 

1. Hw ce.Festb) Caurt of Indra and Sarasirvir, tbe Goddess of f.eaming. 
wreathed in saiiles aod decked with dowers^ hare tnUEiKiTtcd their abode 
tbii year to England- Uroj^iing her dark roba of nUa and norm, the prb 
of conquest, She has been crowned, in peaceful possetuhnn, l^y Surya, ibe 
Sun. Tliiu haa the West beootne a dependency of the East and bis rays 
have frvealed, bathed in light, the home of the Empire of the Worid. 

2. Ln the woke of dre Deities, whom I iniroke, Kare conte Inriinti Rajas 
and WarrtarSi, to odebntte the opening of their domicile, the Impen'il 
Institutn, wbkh, watered by the liberality Of our PtiiKei^ has been 
endowrrt] whh life Under tbe ndianoe of the Gmi Queen and of Her 
niustrious Son, on wbont our eyes had already rested in India in loyal 
iove, O India, Lord of the East, of Air and Pltnate, \laft ofteit Thy new 
domain, for England reciuires the gtnw of our hearts and India the ckntdi 
that conceal Thee, eo as the more to welcome Tby return, but lease not 
behind Thy companion (the Goddess of Learning^ who, altbongh nut fickle 
like Lakshmi (the Goddess of FortuiH!)^ seems to prefer her jinesimi home t 

iVhen England a catitented, the world ti saft Imog may Thy 
epithet boTby nanw “ O Mcny England T Shine on, glodcmc Surya, and 
when 'Hty ardour li oOnAuming, kt Indrn lefnsh om deration with the 
lejwoach erf gentle nin, but the dews of ages are stDI kisoping the ground 
to frtnhnes and Disease vs bUHog before Tby beaL The aitODished Uinls 
are tiling at aU hours, without bdeg nuilustcd, and man bimwilf aings. 
enje^ng life for ttselT, instead of itt t Wtisinfm 

4, The dark iiott has conquered the jn^low gold and gold has itcquired 
ibe white duunemd of icaintqg. Tbe TasUXUtt (lovt «f strong liquor, 
beef and slaughter) giwea my to the JUjmuk (quahiks of a luler, ooura^ 
loyalty, etc.) of the YaTam Kihaliyw*, the Eiq^iab, who conquered fndiat 
but under her benign wannth have developed the SATWA-tsUK <mteJlert«Bt 
and moral quoUrio) nf the Brahmin, the wortfaipper of Light whose 
colour la white. Atay dcnidiess kluiwkdge «*r goide the cnunctls of this 
Empiiel 

^ tn all countries the yellow peasant and the daik grajjt-dealer 
emupiain of the weather in onter to mise their prices; but in England 
the heal ha* not dried up the food of man. The ted ftnja and 
tbe white Btnhiuin loro the country, but the htbourer and tmiler fUwfer 
the town, tile detouier oriitt Out of it* Eogi emtuEe the men of p«y 
who, cold and hm^, destroy Worlds for food and ntiruent. Therr know^ 
kdge h that of the tightning which sbowa (alse paths in the mirounduig 
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tkrknt% O femJirii^ riTcr-goddcst, ^SiinxTirftt]^ mny liie pcasajitt rtai de- 
ptsndtng on nUitt irxigate fil^ soil EUid» trqirshipping its cuM^iiotLt di^e; fiottn 
k Imuidles^ Wealth and Kritdotu-with hcalili jldiI which no^ 

foiuid ID tho deva&tdUod. of fort%ti Lmd» J 

6. Indm diU not luintniitas fai« comings for tulghty cnonarcbs do lioi boant 
of iniau)ed tiiompl^ Our «mcknt ug<.'« had t^Tedbrted great ttungec of 
diniati* boT^ the apjitoadiuig. new Cycle in the pnr^eot Kaliyug, buf 
wbo,Tts|»cc& Indian wtsc&^ni in Uds age? imder^stond^ irtitnah, 

jibiiu and ttones armounen? of «aaaon£? Xot n single uroicber nf 
wither in Europe foretold the advent of constant sunshine^ chalet of stn ; 
vmt feazed an impendm^ period of ice and glooni, cntWetiig of the Konin 
May sudi fca^ never be fulfilled^ and inay the of exterRiimilkm 

make way for that of giving hai^piDcsa Lo aU living thingrs 1 

T* Tlie Rain of Allriof!^ the Ituelflc Spirit of ibit reulinp {mid br^^bbdsance 
to Her KiajistT oa the aoth June. Thii wm the day on which i^nsr 
ago She ascended the ITifont. Haring fulfiltiKl hk duty, be agatn made 
way for Surya, m thl* Is “The Yetir of Cmmriia^’'* likic; which there is 
none b the annaU of EngUiiid« Let fdcttteoMs abowo^ folltrg at night 
vcconcile this country lo the Siiti! O Indm and Samjsvarit baTii^g cwi- 
eluded ymir virit ^to yewr treter^ the Entpresa and moik^ of her sab}ect$, 
do not Forget ynurj home of evEtlasthig Ught and lejiniinga for your K ing- 
d«n h now jdacd ai^ the last and WeiPE tu^ twins f 

• W* btiUevKi ttw On* fcUdwufc terai as«tt %y thr Tiimt m m Report tloti fftrf 

«f Ora Mtlhcr IvUbcfto^ ihp oniTot jar wu luuarptiiKd in the record fcif 
EqgpmiL^KtL 
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"Y AMATO DAMASIUf." 

THE Sl’IJirr OF OLD JAPAN ♦ 

Bv Arthuk Ditisv, 

HonortT^- 3i»:neUjy of the Jepan Sodelj; London. 

TifKRE js a charm, peculiar to the fasciiiairng study of 
Jajian-fon;. which is dtiiicult to define, but which must be 
telt by every enquirer seeking after knowledge of the Far 
East. 

To vari^ students this ciiarm appeals In vanous forms. 
To the .artist it seems to lie in the artistic spirit permeating 
ev^ihing Japanese; to the soldier, in the heroic deeds of 
knightly valour recorded on every page of Japanese hisfor^' ; 
to the hisiorfati and the cthnt^mpher, in the development 
of 4 marvellously complete civilLation. so different from 
ours. 

If we enquire more closely into the nature of this charm, 
we linii that in every manifestation of Japanese national 
life, prior to the Restomuon of the Imperial Power in |B6S, 
there breathes a spirit dLstinctly Japanese, a spirit which, at 
times, like a rushing wind, hears the war-songs of heroes, 
tcUiog of danger and of glory r—at other seasons, like a 
gentle evening breeze, sighs through the Cryptomerios and 
bears lays of good men's deeds wrought in days of peace. 

This is the true " Yajnato Damashi-i,'’ the Spirit of old 
Japan. It is a subtle spirit, th?? " Yamato Damashi*f;' so 
Protean in its manifestations that even native Japanese 
scholars, fond as they are of philosophically minute defini¬ 
tions. have refrained from expressing its nature in precise 
terms, it has been left to a Japanese poet of the lyth 
cenitu],-, MoraoKi Nobunoga, to attempt a description of 
the Spirit of old Japan in the beautiful verse known to 
every Japanese man, woman and child : 

• A paper read btlbte the Ntmb IntenuuiotnJ Cougrtss of Orientilara 
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I go “ yamato DamasM'i.” 

'* ShikhShlma-no 

Y amatogolcoTO-wo 

H’llO to-abai. 

Asa^lii-nltiiwO 

Y amii -f.a]tiLn-bana r* 

“ ShooT6 afiynane enquire, lYhat b theSjiirit of Japan ? It b aa lliR swil 
of ttie mid diciiy-bloasom in the (la«n of tht ihiug sun V' 

These lines, generally aeceptecl throughout Japan as a 
definiiion of the national spirit, express at once Its subtle 
nature and tlie veneration felt for it ^ for what picture could 
appeal more strongly to the Japanese heart than that, so 
often reproduced by native artists, of the wild cherry-tre^ 
glorious in its clothing of delicate blossoms, gleaming in 
the rosy light of dawn in the Land of the Rising Sun ? 

To us, non-Japnnese smdetiis of Japan, this poetical 
description, however beautiful, is hardly satisfactory. We 
want to hnow more Of the spirit which caused Japan, in the 
ramote past, to develop one of the most marvellous civilisa¬ 
tions the world has ever seen, the spirit which^ within the 
memory of young men, has produced a revolution, political 
and social, to w-htch history shows no parallel and the con¬ 
sequences of which may yet affect the destinies of teeming 
millions even beyond the borders of the Mikado’s Empire* 
Let us, then, see in what manner this spirit nmnlfests itself 
in Japanese history, from the earliest legendary periods 
down to the present time, so that we may attempt to ascer¬ 
tain its nature, its origin and its effects in the past, and thus 
estimate its probable consequences in the future. In select¬ 
ing from the multitude of' insunces. teeming in Japanese 
history', of the working of this spirit, care must be taken to 
eU mi Rate cases of ordinary patriotism, such as are found in 
the story of any people, and acts of mere gallantry in action, 
such as are accomplished In every war and of which the 
warriors of no nation can claim a monopoly. We must 
rather seek out those instances which are looked upon by 
the Japanese themselves as typically inspired by feelings 
which they especially venerate as being very noble and 
truly Japanese^ The study of these examples may lead us 
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to 3 knowledge of that grand old “ Yamato Dactashi-f ** 
which has made Japan whai h was in the past, what it is 
now^ and what it will he in the futurcH Xo particulaj* class 
of the Japanese nation can lay claim to the exclusive pos¬ 
session of tUIs national spirit, nor is it confined to any one 
period* We find it exemplified from the very beginning of 
the life of the Japanese as a nation, from the time when the 
followers of Jimmu TennO were conquering the land and 
partly destroying, partly assimibting, partly driving its Asno 
inhabitants northward. That no class had a monopoly of 
the “ Yamato Dam ash i-t'* is best proved by the varied nature 
of the instances of its possession cited in Japanese legend 
and history, and held up as examples to Japanese youth 
through a long course of centuries- T he names of Emperors 
and Empresses, Ministers, Councillors of State, Wamors, 
and Sages, but also those of poor students, humble netainera, 
simple farmers, and even craftsmen, have been handed down 
From generation to generation as household words, associated 
with narratives of the great deeds by which they proved 
their "Yamato Damashi-L" The majority of instances are, 
as ts only to be expected, feats of gallantry, performed 
against terrible odds, in the course of the centuries of 
warfare through which Japan has passed; but these are 
less worthy of our attention, because the story of many 
other nations is a continiious record of brave acts and 
"deeds of derring-do." What ts peculiarly Japanese is the 
prominence given, in the glorious roll of Japanese natioRal 
heroes and heroines, to those whose merit lay in their self- 
abnegation. and devotion to the public weal, to those who 
suffered for others, whose love for their fellows or whose 
to}’atty to their liege lords was stronger than the love of life. 

Public spirit has always been held in the highest esteem 
by the Japanese, and especially when it has been shown by 
those in high places. No words can adequately express 
the veneration with which they speak the name of a good 
Emperor, of a Lord who was mindful of the lowly. There 
is no story fdaied of a Japanese Emperor dearer to the 
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Japanese heart than the tak of the Emperor Nintokii 
316), enshrined tn their national poem *‘ 
lately so delighifiilly rendered into English verse by Sir 
Edwin Arnold.* Nintoku TennO showed his “ Yamato 
Dainashl'I" not by deeds of valour against wild Aino or 
Korean warriors, not in desperate combats with native 
rebels, but by hU love for the poorest of his subjects. 
Gallant Henry IV. of prance wanted every man in Kis 
kingdom to have ‘'a fowl in the pOL” Ninioku went 
further, he actually enabled hb people to live by stinting 
himself and liis court and remitting a great part of the 
taxation. The rain came through the roof of his Palace of 
Takatsu-no-Miya at Naniwa, his cloihes were sorely the 
worse for wear, but the great and good monarch as he saw 
the blue smoke curl up from many a hearth was happy, say¬ 
ing to the EmpreiK. who had rebuked him for their poverty;— 

**• Tliou am) 1 

Kavc part b aJf tht pair blk*s h^ltb. 

'liie l^cDple'i weal mokfai the wealth I" 

Another manifestation of the Yamato Damashi-f,'' 
quite distinct from military prowess, is connected with the 
cheerful sacrifice of life for the weal of others, a species of 
altruism so common in Japanese history that it greatly 
fadlilatcs the understanding by Japanese of the doctrine of 
substlmtorj' sacrifice which renders Christian dogma so 
difficult of comprehension by some races. The example 
probably best known to every Japanese is that of the wise 
Counciltor Kusu-xo-Kj TiIasashTge, who committed suicide 
in order to impress the Emperor Go<dai-Go 1319- 

1338) with a sense of the Iniquity of his policy, from W'bich 
he found it impossible to dissuade him by sage advice. 
Only in Japan could a Minister have thought of such an 
extreme protest; only in Japan coidd he rely upon i^ 
efficacy. The Emperor took the silent lesson 10 heart, and 

^ Sir Bdiiin Arnold, “ mt Emp&ct't BraiUaar.'* In “Pictons of 
AiurieiK Jap«WK iratoiy " (F*rt bv T. R As»i Onef Impectoi of 
MaclUnCTy, Itnpoiat jopeneh: XaTj-, Tokio, Momya and Co^ 
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tefamtcd his ways;. The name of KtfsU-fJo-Ki Masashige 
was handed down to posterity as that of a national hero, 
the imperial Government ordering, to honour his memory, 
that no camphor-irce (" should be ctit down 

in all japan for the space of ibiriy years. A truly wise 
decree; for, besides enabling the Government to indulge 
in that play upon words so dear to Japanese, it saved one 
of the sources of national wealth from utter destruction, as. 
in those days, owing to reckless disafforestation, the camphor- 
trees were disappearing from Japin, Many an apparvniiy 
arbitrary etlict of the iapanese rulers of olden time shows, 
on close tutamination, evidence of similar shrewd policy. 

There are some instances of sclf-sacrifice, of devotion, 
of wonderful singleness of purpose and fortitude, which 
are capable of rousing to the warmest enthusiasm even the 
modem Japanese, with bis disregard for the ways of his 
forefathers^a disregard which is wholly assumed, a mere 
superficial affectation. Everj' Japanese, however well he 
may disguise himself as a graduate of Oxford or of 
Cambridge, of Harvard or of Berlin, feds bis pulses beat 
faster when he reads of the noble death on the cross of that 
m.irtyr in the people’s cause. SogorS, the Farmer, Chief of 
Iwahnsbi village, urho, in the first half of the 17th century, 
laid down his life and the lives of all most dear to him, 
^they were torturetl before his eyes.) for the good of his 
fellow-peasants, on whose behalf he had petitioned the 
Shogun for the abolition of unjust taxes. 

The modern Japanese, dad in Savile Row clothes and 
shod with Bond Street boots, yet feds his heart beat high 
at the mention of the famous Banozuis-so ChObet, the 
brave Master of the Tradesmen’s Guild or Broiherhood, 
of Yedo. who, in the i jrth century, died a terrible death, 
pierced by speara in a scalding bath, for bis noble devoiiun 
to the of his fdlow-craftsmen, loyal to the last to his 
*' OiffJhifa/eJ* his Guild of Brotherhood. 

There is no Japanese, however ■* modernised." however 
much imbued with the new learning of the Vif'cst. who does 
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not fed moved to his very heart-stnngs whea he sees 
enacted by the admirable actors of Japan the touching 
t^e story of the *' CAia-sAin’Gunf" the “ Store-house of 
LoyaJty, * What that drama represents is known to every 
student of Japan, and, thanks to Western scholars, its 
plot, the “ Story of the Forty-Seven Ronin,” has been read 
with emuuon and admtraiicin by thousands of Europeans 
and Americans, There is no finer example of Japanese 
loyalty, tenacity of purpose, devotion, calm courage and 
contempt for death than the story of the Noble Forty- 
Seven and of the Satsuma Man, 

From the few examples just cited it becomes i| p ] v»rent 
that the Japanese include under the term ’‘Yamato 
Damashi-t ” much more than what we imply by the word 
Patriotism." " Yamato Damasht-i “ embraces also the 
Idea of loyalty^ both in its wider sense, in its relation to 
the sovereign, and in its narrower meaniog of devotion to 
a feudal lord, to a beloved chief, to one *' whose rice they 
had eaten." (as the Forty-Seven Rsnin said in their pathetic 
** Statement of Motives,") to a clan, a villa^, to one's 
companions in misfortune, to one’s brethren in a League 
or a Guild. 

Many Europeans, and some .Americans^ especially 
residents in the Treaty Ports of Japan, have curtiy defined 
“ Vamato Damashi-l" as fanaticism, or, at the very least, 
^ (utsggeraicd national pride, a sort of rampant Japanese 
Chauvinism." a feding to be discouraged by all non- 
Japanese and sternly repressed by the ubiquitous man-of- 
war, the thunder of whose guns is, quite erroneously, 
Supposed to have opened Japan to modern enlighcenmenL 
TTiis is not a true conception of " Yamato Damashi-l," 
It IS the view of people judging only from isolated cases 
of^ anii-tbreign outrages, caused, nine times out of ten, by 
private revenge or by feelbgs of resentment at real or, 
more ofieo,. fancied insults to the national honour, it is as 
falre as the aforesaid idea that the bombardments of 
Shimono-seki and of Kagoshima heralded the dawn of New 
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Japan, whereas the Land of the Rising Sun had long beeti 
ripening for the Great Chaage to its new civilisation, for 
which the way had been prepared by the labours of obscure 
martyrs, of peaceful heroes like Yosktua Shfiin and many 
others, who gave up thdr lives in their noble quest of 
knowledge, their brave hearts filled with the true *' Yamato 
DamaslU'i" 

Every student throughout the world must bow with 
respectful admiration when he hears the pathetic taJe of 
that pioneer of the New Learning who toiled for seven 
long ycare at the composition of a Dictionary, or rather a 
Vocabubry, of the Japanese, English and Dutch languages, 
obtaining hb knowledge of the two btier tongues from 
occasional conversations with the few British, American 
and Dutch seamen at that rime landing in Japan. One 
cold winter’s night he had pored so late over the 
pages of his recently-completed work, that sleep overcame 
him. His uVed head sank upon his breast and he sJept 
until the biting, frosty morning air, stealing through the 
cracks of the paper wails of his humble abode, roused him. 
only to find the fruit of his seven years of arduous work, 
his beloved Dictionary, tying, reduced to ashes, in the 
" Jiiba^kx" {the " brasero or fire-bowl, the Japanese sub¬ 
stitute for a fire-placej into which his weary hands had 
dropped it in his sleep. For a moment the stout heart may 
have been disma>xd and a thought of self-immolation, of 
performed with traditional solemnity, may 
have flashed across his mind; but. hlled with true Yamato 
Damashi-r,” he was not to be turned back from his set 
purpose: and, with a deep s^b, the modest hero set to 
work and toiled for three years more, until he had re-written 
the whole of his tri-linguaJ Dictionaryyhrwr memory J 
This happened nearly ihirtj'-five years ago and the 
question naturally arises, whether such instances of the 
Spirit of Old Japan may still be found in our day ? The 
answer roust certainly be affirmative, for we have only to 
turn to the columns of the " Times" of the ist of 
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Sepicinber of the vear of Grace, 1891. to find, in an 
admirable letter from its Tokio coiresiKindent, an instance 
of Japanese perseverance and devotion to the cfnninon 
weal worthy of being cited m the glorious roll of deeds 
inspired by the "Yamato Damashi-i,” ft relates how a 
certain Mikamoto Kokl, a poor man residing in Tokio, 
has succeeded, after twelve years of nnremittiag toil, irt 
adapting Pitman’s phonetic system of Stenography to the 
Japanese language ; so that the official reports of the 
debates in the Japanese Parliament, noted, in shorthand by 
Mioamoto's pupils, are published. verbatim/’ (and more 
accurately chan those of any other ,^sembly in the world) 
appeanng in the “ Official Gazette " on the morrow of the 
proceedings, I his ts an tinponant acblcvemeai, truly \ 
but the " Times ’ correaponident goes on to stare that 
MiSAi|i»TO Koki has refused all offers of rewards ur honours, 
even declining the post of Director of the Reporting Staff 
of the Japanese Houses of Parliament, for which he recom- 
mended one of h!s pupils, " He has worked for Japan: his 
work has been successful, and he is satisfied,” 

With such a recent instance before us, we can say with 
certainty that the " Vamato Damashi-f” ts still a living 
force in Japan, in spite of appearances which would seem 
to indicate that the Japanese national character is being 
ground down to the level of the cvcry-day life of the West, 
with its sordid greed, its petty ji:;alousies and humdrum 
monotony, there still burns in Jaiianese hearts the bright 
flame of the Old Spirit, “ Yamato Damashid” has adapted 
itself to the new order of things with true Japanese 
versatility, but it still maintains its hold on Japanese hearts 
and minds. What it has done for Japan in the past it will 
do again in the future. 

May it continue to Nourish as long as “the Wild Cherry^ 
Blossom smells sweedy in the Dawn of the Risiiig Sun 

“ A.)a-bHilnliro 
V^imfr-oIcoTi-bin;] !" 



THE PELASGI AN’D THEIR MODERN 
DESCENDANTS, 

{nv THE LATE SIR P. COLQUIIOUN A^fD Jtls EXC, TlfE [_ATi: 

K TASIIA.) 

{Caniimte^from VoL K, 448,) 

Palev's Gfiaion n<AT the CuJtfcEST Te,\t is xot the 
OH mixAL Version, 

F. A. Paley, in his admirable Inlrodiictbn to his ediiion 
of the Iliad, fully and intcllj^ntly discusses the subject, 
fiiwng ids adhesion to the Wolfian theory. He believes 
that the poems did not exist ia thdr present form before: 
Anttmaehus ()s6 ac);—that the collection of Pisistratus 
merely reduced to writing the floating myths and poems of 
the reciters, indicating that many must have existed which 
arc not included in the present Homer;-—and that the 
tragedians and IjTtc poets prohted of these, as a basis for 
their works. He raises, hoiwever, a diflictiliy in the coo- 
sisteiit maintenance of the characteristics of the leading 
persons. T his, however, is scarcely a difliculty; since 
characteristics once impressed on popular heroes become 
typical, and, as a matter of course, are perpetuated by sub¬ 
sequent bards. The Odysseus and Ajax of Sophocles are 
identical with those of the Homeric poems, in which they 
had been shown in such bold relief tliat the public would 
never have tolerated any modtflcatian in which they could 
not clearly recognise their fevourite hetocs. 

Fa ley, moreover, is of opinion, and rightly, that the 
present text is not the original verebti. even allowing ir, 
during a series of ages, to have suflfered modification with 
the advance of bnguage and civilixation. It is, therefore, 
presumable that the original texts of the lyrics or ballads 
were as ddferent from the present text os this text is from 
the Ionic of Heradotus, and, still more, from the Attic of 
Demosthenes. Had the original diction been preserved it 
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would have been unintelligible even in the age of Pisisimtus 
or Aniimachus, In consequence of this revision it is im¬ 
possible to say which parts were older and which later^ 
for in revision, the older were modified, and the more 
recent made to correspond with the latest additions. This 
theory does not present any lingiilstlc difficulty : for Bakac 
has most successfully imitated the diction of Rabelais: and 
it would not be difficult for a student of Chaucer to write a 
poem in his archaic English. The difficulty in reading 
Homer lies, not in the grammar or syntax, both of which 
are of the simplest, but in the vocabulary in the use of 
obsolete words, and unusual compounds. These once 
surmoiinicdj the test may be considered easy. There are 
but few words of doubtful meaning; and even these are 
easily understood by a reference to the customs of tltc 
people, and to the Sanskrit language. The art of writing 
doubtless existed long prior to this time, even in a literary 
form; but, limited more or less to inscriptions and the 
monumental records of events, it was not used for per¬ 
petuating folk-lore. It was conffned to a special class, and 
was not current among the population at large. The pro¬ 
cess was loo cumbersome, and instruction was too little 
advanced * —^and hence it did not extend beyond the sphere 
just indicated, except in the rare instances of brief messages 
sent, by the ^AyyiAo^, in cases of pressing need. This is 
all the more probable, if we suppose, as is here maintained, 
that the Greek language, though a means of general inter- 
commuuication, was not the vernacular of all those who 
employed iL Now folk-ballads arc never in an adopted 
language. They a«* necessarily in "the tongue under- 
standed of the people," which, in our case, was the current 
vernacular, the Pelasgic. In process of time they would 
be rendered Into the literary language,—a strong recognition 
of their intrinsic force and merit. 

The L.txGUAc:E Discoudaxt with the IVIatter. 

W'ossa Pasha very shrewdly remarked that it is difficult 
to suppose, on the one hand, that so barbarous a people as 
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are described in the Homeric Poems could possess a 
boguage 50 complete, composite and polished as Greek, 
and on the other, that a people possessed of a iaaguage 
testifying so high a state of culture could have been such 
barbarians and savages as are represented in the Homeric 
poems. 

The Pelasgic race is admitted to have been mest wJddy 
spread, extending over a greater area than any other, 
except its predecessor, the Gaelic people—which pushed 
more persislenlly, and by several routes, towards the West. 
The incursion of the second or Pelagian wave was pre- 
sumabiy one of the causes of this Gaelic exodus: for no 
other race is known to have intervened betwi^n the Cads 
and the Pelasgians, 

Ko TtucE OF THE Arrival of twe Geeek R,\cf» 

The only question remaining for solution cs the origin of 
the Greek race, if indeed theirs was an immigration at all 
analogous to the two preceding, 

Sir James Redhouse assigns to the Greek race an origin 
in the Ural Mountains, and supposes that it gradually 
descended from the north-east at a very remote period of 
the world's history. Its Sanskrit descent is as certain as is 
that of its predecessors. It certainly cannot have been 
numerous, or traces of its passage would have survived. 
That it was anterior to the Pdasgi cannot be doubted; and 
since, as before remarked, there ta no trace of an invasion 
in force, the orvly presumption remaining is the one already 
suggested, that it was originally composed of an inconsider- 
able number, which coming into the region of the eastern 
Mediterranean (possibly as traders, perhaps as invaders), 
drove out the previous race, whether Turanian or Iberian, 
and occupied the country, long before the historic era. 

About the epoch commonly assigned to the Trojan War 
(i 184 B.c.), nothing is recorded outside Egypt, on which, 
as before stated, the '* Greeks" are mentioned as making 
an attack, in the 13th cencur)- ac But as Tpawc is the 
oldest denomination of the tribe subsequently called 
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Hellenes, It wouW rather seem that these invaidets of 
Egy|>i were piraijcal Pelasgians, who aftenrards acquired 
the denomination of Greeks, and not the older and Greek¬ 
speaking race. 


The Homekic Poehh onuitHALt-v coMi^ui m Pelascic. 

The mythical history of 'froy is as follows: Originally 
a Pdasgic settlement by T ros. it was called Pergamos, 
and the city waa named lUon. after the eponymtts, Ilos, 
Laomedon fortified itT with the aid of Apollo and Neptune; 
but shortly after, Hercules, irritated at the |)erfidy of 
Laomedon, took it (1314 u.c.). destroyed Laomedon, and 
placed on the throne the young Priamo^ during whose 
reign the most renowned of sieges occurred* 

The epoch of the fall of Troy is 1270 a.C according to 
Herodotust—the Parian Marbles place it lt.c. 1209,— 
Eratosthenes. (184 b.c, 

ac. 
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Mr. Gladstone fixes the date at 1545; but he does not 
give any bask for ibis view, except mere presumption. 
Both prcdiatnlity and monmnental history certainly support 
an earlier date than tt84 b.c. Nevertheless, the date 
attributed to the poem may be approximately correct, if it 
be intended for that at which ihe Pclasgian bardic poems 
were first rendered into and recited in Greek, In ±e 
mriginal Pelasgic they must be far more ancient; for it is 
quite inadmissible that this famous expedition was made and 
oummemorated by other than Pelasgic tribes and Pelasgic 
bards; and it is perfectly dear that the Pelasgi neither 
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Sfiokc Greek nor any langu^e akin to it, though both they 
and the Grotdu spoke a tongue allied to SanskriL This 
obvious consequence, though it escaped Mr, Gladstone or 
was lacitTy ignored by him, had previously presented 
iUclf to Dr. Marsh, who met it In the only way in which 
it could be combated,—by the bold, though baseless, 
assertion, that I^eJasglc and Oreeic were the same language ? 

Even at a periotl comparatively recent in the worliFs 
history, the inhabitants of the Pciasgic area still preserved 
the tribal or patriarchal system; nor are they mentioned 
otherwise than bj' local designations. The ooly generic 
term was Pciasgi c otherwise they were spoken of as 
Achaians, Argives, Danai. lilyrmidoncs, etc.-—more usually 
by the first of these names. This style of nomenclature 
continued till the destniction of the two leading com¬ 
munities,— Athens and Lacedaemon. Nay, it stirvived 
much longer; and no generic term was invented, till 
the formation of the modem kingdom of Greece z even 
then two Pciasgic words had to be soi^hi. to define the 

country and the subjects of the newly-creaied sovereign,_ 

Hellas and Hellenes. 

The Homeric poem gives the forces on both sides. 
The Besiegers enumerated would be a \-ast host in even 
our modem age of “ big battalions." No such hc^t as 
theirs is recorded in ancient times, though Liter on we 
find that Darius I. lost zo6,ooo meo in the M.irathon expe^ 
dition—that Darius III. (b.c, 4S3) met Alexander the Great 
with 600,000—that Artaxerxes led 900,000 against Cyras 11. 
—and lastly that Xerxes' army numbered 5,283,230 men. 
Vet at that early date, the expedition against Troy numbered, 
with its allies, at least 100,810 men—an enormous host to 
be transported by sea. and a large percentage of the popu* 
lation of a not very extensive area. Yet we must remember 
that everj' adult (as now, too, In semi-barbarous nations) 
bore arms; for war w^as considered the chief occupation of 
men. Agriculture was held only as subsidiary, to feed and 
mainiam the warrior class in a state of efficiency; and 
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hence in time of u-ar, it was left to the youths, the women 

and the aged men. ^ ^ 

The more remote the date of the Trojan war is fijted, 
the less possible it is that it could have been carried out by 
Greelcs. Even at the commooSy received date i iS+), 
the race subsequently called Greek—f.r,, a race otlier than 
Pelasgiati and speaking a non-Pelasgic tongue—was not 
then paramount in the countries whence the allies came. 
Designated for the most part from the localities w-hence 
they came, they are in many cases expressly stated to be 
Pelasgians. Hence, and from the fact already shown that 
the Pelasgi spoke neither Greek nor any language akin 
lo Greek, it follows that the host was Pclasgic and not 

Greek* 

Semitic writers make no mention of the Greek race, 
beyond that Yavan* was s^d to he its eponymua, though 
Yavan more probably means Pdasgic than Greek. Phre- 
nicians are mentioned as employed by Solomon (a& looo); 
bm his chrotiiclcm allude to neither Pdasgbns nor Greeks. 
The Pelasgians may have been oroltted because they were 
pirates, and not traders Uke the Phreiticians,—who, how- 
evcTt were not quite innocent of piracy and kidnapping. 
But this does not apply to the Greeks, and will not account 
for their omission, for they were given to commercial 
pursuits, which they Eventually introduced among the 
Pelasgbns. 

Wc may, therefore, assume that the Greek immigration, 
whatever its form, was long anterior to n.c. 11S4,—probably 
even to K.c. 1500. Even if it happened some considerable 
but not very long time before the siege, it is difficult lo 
suppose that the race could have become sufficiently 
numerous 10 have sent out over 100,000 warriors by sea.f 

* Ytrxn (Iona) Is Eupp«ed to osean Ionian, but we have seen that 
todan meant ntn Cridc, but PeUagic. 

t Such AH mmld, in tke mbKwe of Uie cblciir hirtf Idi the 

on$nuj to aiiAdc or to Annnds;}' At hoiw. 

^ni£ Uttet NJituUjr did occur in lemiJ cues, noiab}| m thoie of ^ilj^ziucmuoTi 
luu] Odjscuv 
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But if, as we sup|Kisc. ihc population vras Pdasgit:, such a 
levy would not be stirpjrislog for such a cause, in a natioti 
already verj' numerous, as proved by thdr attack on Egypt 
in ii.c, [ 3 11 . 

We have seen that there is no generic term for the whole 
host; and where the people arc not designated from their 
localiites, they are indiscriminately called Achaians, Atgives 
ant! Oanaans,* If a generic term had had to be made 
purposely, it would natuolly have been taken front the 
Commander-iii-chief, Agamemnon, and Mykenian would 
have been tiscd. That this was not done, is a strong pre¬ 
sumptive proof that the poem was fountled primarily on the 
Achilleid and secondarily on the Diomedeid, the names of 
the followers of these chic(s being those most frequently 
used for the whole nmiy. Now alt these tribes were 
purely Pdasgic. The Argives and Hellenes were from 
I hessaly» which continues a Pelasgian region down to the 
present time, and certainly never was Greek in the classic 
sense, 

Achilles was accompanied, not only by Hcllenea and 
Myrmidotis, but nbo by ,Achaians. The^ latter, therefore, 
must^ at that period, have inhabited Thcasitly; Myrmidon 
will hereafter be seen to be the designation of an cmploy- 
mcnL The l.iter AchaU was in the Pcloponnese. on the 
south-west and north coiist of the gulf of Corinth, part of 
which Is now called Livadia. Patras being the principal 
town. This was the countr)' of the llananns. Whereas 
formerly Mdlas and Achaia were synonymous, the later 
Achaia was foTmcrly termed Algialos, from having a con¬ 
siderable aboard. Subsequently it ohutnetl the name of 

* To Uicse three tcmi* Mr, Gkrinonc for same unetplairted rwtson adds 
KeploKeniaia. UlU lbe« were only one Of the mbor tribes; foi ihough 
0.ijri«Ha like Ajis bitKight it thipit, they vetc aot | thotc of Agantcmiun, 
CMysscui, Bitffeovcf, ruled non only Sonwi (Kephalknia), Zaldnihot and 
Itluka, but alto “ (Ht»e ^ho peotiltd ibe Epelrnsiind dirdc on tlic opftosiie 
ihtwea,” tl«n etdied Mob^ia. afienrards called Acamuta vid jmi* £peno» 
OF Albania- Epdn» in the OdyMayia in, man y deariy “sbote," 

r^T it II used of Kalypto't Iiiand. 
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Ionia, and lastly of Achaia, from the Acbalans. who drove 
out the [onlans and occupied! the tenitorj'- The original 
Achaia was a ri^on of Phthiotia around the tapit^ town of 
Aids; but it was the later Achaia xvhich conferred a name 
on the Achaian league of the ti cities 

When the Greek tongue had become an acknowledged 
common medium, many of the Pdasgic local names w^e 
greddwd cither by distortion of their Pelasgtc designation, 
or by the imposition of one piirely Greek,^ 

Now it is impossible that the bards who sang the deeds 
of the heroes should have done so in any but the vernacular. 
Their poems were eminently folk-ball ads; and ia point of 
education there was little if any diflerenoj between the two 
classes, of composers and hearers. 

* Thm Gadlc ttaroes pec tevestkd by Uac EaglML 

(TV conliitu^d) 
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MJSCELLANEOLTS NOTES 
OF THE LATE SIR WALTER ELLIOT. 

{C&fi/ittMd/rvm Vfil, 460 ). 

XXIV. 

\vnx;HCRAlT AMONG THE KOI.S. 

Bv K Native, 

AtHrdgm^nt of [nstmctioiit Ujr Ibe Gavcfnor‘Geniciiil'i .A^cnt on the 
S- FfOBlier, lo the AmUtant Agent, Tti iSjf, 

*■«*** 

9. Hitherto this wild class (Kols*) on losing nay pro¬ 
perty by theft, have repaired immediately to the village of 
the thief or thieves, accompanied by their brethren and 
friends, and thence driven olf cattle without regard to whom 
they belonged. Reprisals followed, fncf^uently causing 
bloodshed. This practice has already been strictly pro> 
hibitcd, but care must still be taken to repress it, and also 
to prevent individuals robbed froin allowing the thieves to 
escape on receiving the ^-altie of the property stolen. A 
few punishments for such oiTences will prevent their fre- 
riuent recurrence. 

t<^ The murder of persons of both sexes under a iier- 
suasjon ibac tliey have the power of destroying by witch" 
craft was a crime of most frequent occurrcijce before our 
occupation of the Kdl countr)'. On this subject, I have 
failed to remove even from the most intelligent KAls the 
coni'iction that some persons do possess iht power of des- 
troj-ing whom they please. While this conviction amiinues, 
the fear of punishment w'ill not wholly deter these ignorant 
people from committing murder- \Vc must try* to remove 
the dreadful pri^udice, gradually, and by education. Mean¬ 
while I have tried to save the lives of the suspected by 
warning the heads of villages, that whoever conunits murder 

* The KOIb mrt aa aboriginid tiibe, Compase ibii pnedee with the 
c^tk-iatds of the eitrtnio Sooth, described at VpL page 460 ttuf. 
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b^licvingi the^tby to destroy the witchcraft, will lie severely 
and even capitally punished \ and that on their appUcadon. 
we will cause to be removed, with his propertvj any person 
whom a majority of the villagers believes to possess such a 
power, 10 another village where the same prejudice does 
not exist against him. 

1Some may think this unjust and hard.; but while 
the conviction remains of tlte exbtence of such a pow'er, it 
seems to me the only presenily available plan to save the 
lives of persons suspected of it: for the lC6b ai^pie that if 
the witch or wizard remains among them, their destruction 
is certain, and can be avoided only by getting rid of the 
person. Thus Udief is so universal that severe measures 
against it might cause disturbances. Hence, till further 
oidcre. you will please to act as 1 have directed, 

la. Besides pointing out coniinually the folly and 
wickedness of this practice, much might be done to remove 
the belief, by inducing the people to bring their sick in your 
neighbourhood for treatment by the medical officer In a 
hospital to be established at a small expense by the Govern¬ 
ment, with a small increase of the doctor’s salarj’. N umerous 
curt» thus effected of sicknesses supposed to have been 
caused by sorcery, would in time overcome a conviction so 
fatal in its consequences. 

13, The K6ls generally bdieve that all their sickness 
proceeds from these causes: ist Witchcraft, and the dis¬ 
pleasure of tlieir Deotos or Bongas^ and 3rd the Spirit of 
someone who has died, .^gainst witchcraft, nothings in 
theif opinion, avails but the removal of the witch or wizard ; 
hence many are nnfortunately murdered each year. When 
sickness is caused by the BongOt it is appeased by sacrifices 
rising from lowls to goats, bullocks and buffaloes, causing 
much svaste and frequently leading those who have no 
animals of the kind required, to procure them by tirefc. 
More than one case has already come before me;, of the 
thief pleading the sickness of a child as an excuse for the 
ihcfi of the necessary sacrifice to the BongA, Such persons 
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fihding fdicr by medicine will cease to hoH the Bongo as 
its cause, llie spirit of a dead person afHkts only with the 
same disease as itself died of, and (or this the K<)]s seem to 
have no remedy. 

14. Many Kdts who have benefited from medicines 
which 1 have them conttnitally apply for ft. Hence 

my hope of destroying their baneful belief in witchcraft, by 
establishing a Hospital; especially if its medical officer take 
a personal interest in its success. 

XXV. 

WtTCHCRAn' IN AFRICA, 

(Sir VV. Elliat rnUom the note un Ultchcndt atnoRg ihe K6U, Ity the 
fotl^wing extract from the IktAi Gasttttti the Sih Komnber rilfr. Out 
knovfedge of .Africa » ropidfr being extemleitl; but this note on the 
custqnu of the jtohi axii) AmAkosa inbn of $. Africa, 40 yexn ago, t» 
fitU of tuiiicieot iotenu to warrani repiodtiction.—R- Su] (it j« dighily 
Abridged.) 

“The following account of the systcjn of witchcraft, 
which prevails among the Zulu and Amakosa Kann, is 
given in the appendix to a pamphlet by ’ Veritas' on the 
* Kafir Labour Question,'just published at Kaial; 

Wltchcnift is now- known only by name to the English’^ 
man; and recounting some of its stories in bygone days, 
sometimes gives interest to the social circle. But among 
the Kafirs of Natal and the adjacent countries, wdtchciaft U 
still one of the most elaborate systems of terror and suffer¬ 
ing which fellen humanity ever m%*entetL Among Kafirs 
it is accompanied with secret poisoning on a large scale. 
Nearly ever^' Kafir Kraal has its poison'maker whose 
business It Is to experiment with herbs, roots, etc., and to 
extract poison from serpents, for producing by skilful com¬ 
bination the most effectual poison, and devising the b(:st 
mode for administering It with the least probability of 
detection. With them In poisoning, as with us in fnedictne, 
be who can produce the best, becomes the most celebrated 
and does the best trade. A short time ago the most 
celebrated in PJeiennarit^burg was a young man — the 
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servant of a white man- No one ean be certain that his 
sen-ant is not engaged in this traffic t bm as Kafirs do cot 
try to injure white men thus, the statement need create no 
fear in any breast. But among the Kafirs themsdves the 
knowiedge of this fact producer constant suspicion and 
dread- Besides poisons causing Immediate deaih they make 
' Ubuti’ or bewitching matter, which they secretly use for 
producing sickness and death among cattle or in each 
other's families. Hence if death or any misfortune befalls 
a man. his family or his catde, it Is at once said that they 
are bewitched: and some persons must be found out as 
having committed the offence. This brings into action and 
develops ail the bad passions of the human heart,—jealousy, 
hatred, malice, revenge, covetousness. The viciim selected 
as the author of the evil U generaJty a rival for a certain 
girl—whom the one can only secure by removing the 
other.—or the owner of much cattle which his ne^hbours 
covet,'—or one who has become obnoxious to some great 
person, etc. Hence arises u spirit of universal drcad: any 
person one meets may Itc the secret cause of death to him 
or to those he loves best: who under the guise of triend- 
ship, may with a smiling face administer the means of 
death. H ence it is usual for the host first to cat a jiart of 
the food he gives to his guest, as a proof that there is no 
poison in it; nor would the guest partake of his host s 
bounty without such proof that bis life was not in 
danger. This mark of friendly hospitality is not the most 
agreeable to an English stranger unacquainted with its 
reason. 

"This results in raising up a class called ZiwnjMr witch¬ 
doctors,—devoted solely to the study of medicine and the 
practied detection of witches. They not only profess to 
cure diseases by tnedicines, but also to have a supernatural 
knowledge irf the person, called Umiakaii, who has caused 
the disease or occasioned death, 

“ But not every one can be a Tsanme —the aspirant must 
undergo a regular course of preparation. As our physicians 
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go through A course of study hnd rise by their own skill to 
eminence, so must the Tmtime be a cicvcr and sagacious 
3wuth, bent on his profession^ so that his neighbours, seeing 
his exploits and wit, litay [Xiint him out as likely to become 
a Tsitnus&. This subject wilt not only occupy his thoughts 
by day but also hit his visions by night, and he will dream 
of wondr^ul ihitigSi especially wild beasts^ lions, tigers, 
wolves, serpents. ^Serpents,—supposed to be possessed 
by the spirits of their forcFathers and departtni chiefs,— 
occupy a prominent place in the attention of the aspirant to 
the honour of being a He proceeds to relate his 

dreams to his friends and neighbour?, gt>es into hts ; runs 
about shrieking; plung(^s Into water; performs wonderful 
feats. His friends declare he is mad; and he speaks and 
acts as one under the influence of a supernatural being. 
He next catches live snakes (1 suppoise harmless ones), and 
hangs them about his neck, as a proof that there is some^ 
thing supernatural about him. With the snakes, and taking 
a goat, he goes to a Tsannsf^ The goat he gives as a 
present to the doctor, to obtain titstructioa in the secrets 
of the profession, and the living serpents round his netJt 
show that he is prepared for initiation into its mysteries. 
After ii short stay here; he obtains a variety of medicines. 
Strong ^smelting roots called impep^t besides some in- 
stTuctions, He then goes, with a cow or ox, to a still more 
celebrated Tatnmit presenting the beast, to obtain further 
instruction. Merc he obtains more medicines, roots, etc., 
and going home puts them In hb house and hangs chum 
about his body. 

“ His education is now constdeted sudkiently completer! 
in both the art of medicine and the mysteries of witchcraft 
for him to practise by himselt The peo|de say that he ts 
changed—or is a new man—or has another spirit—using the 
same term Ukutwttm tliat is used for the change of the 
moon. Competent judges hold that Tninrw are in contact 
with the devil, who by Tying wonders and supernatural 
manifestations helps their Infemat work. Be this as It 
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may, they possess astonishing |>etietration and mate tils- 
closures vvbich hold the Kafir nation In the uniivavefing' 
belief that the spirits of the departed lell them all that 
passes. 

practice is as follows : At some kraal some one is 
suspected of being an * (Jmiakaii ’ and of having bewitched 
some person or the cattle. As seated, the suspected is 
usually a rich man,, or there is some otlier motive for having 
him removed. The people of the kraal and neighbourhood 
where the Umiakad lives now resolve to goto the Tsannstt 
who lives probably far away. All must go, including the 
person suspected,—refusal to go would be a proof of guilt. 
Meanwhile die Tsanvs^, to whom they are going, gives 
mysterious indicaiions, and without knowing the parties or 
whence they came, he usually forecells, as if omniscient, 
their approach, as it actually occurs, 

'* On their arrival, they sit down and salute him. The 
Tsarmu steps forward and requests them to beat the ground 
with their stidcs. This is called C/iitltth ; and while they 
do it, he repeatedly shouts ^ Yezwa! yezwa T (Here! 
here!). He then begins to tell them about the Umiakali, 
his name and father's name, hts abode, the crime com* 
mitted, where it was done, etc. It is amaring that iit 
nearly every particular he is correct j and as he was before 
a [lerfect stranger to all the parties, they exclaim at once 
titat he is a great Tsanust^ and that the spirit has given 
correct information. 

" But if lie should not succeed In discovering the Ui^ahUi 
by the Ukubida, he places them all in a circle orouud him- 
iself. stating that the spirit will not speak without the dance, 
which he must now proceed. He tics to all the joints of 
bis body bundles of sticks and assegais, tails of beasts and 
skins of animals and serpents, fixing feathers of ravenous 
birds in his hair. He thus already Icraks the most tike a 
fiend incimace that can be conceived, so that the children 
and young people run away in the greatest fright. Thus 
prepared he enters, with Incaniations, upon his 
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dance. His eyes roll with infernal glare: the motions of 
his body- tesembte those of the most terrible frenzy, every 
muscle and joint quivering with sympaihcuc expression. 
Even the men who went to witness the raxnc' are aghast 
with horror while this terrific being conjures up the infernat 
spirit to obtain the requisite tnformniion. His victim ts 
now pointed out t and in nearly every case he indicates the 
Unttakati Although the Uaitakaii may be perfectly 
tnnocem. he will probably confess at once. But if he 
maintains his innocence, the Amakosa Kafirs put him to 
the torture, to make him confess ; hot stones are applied to 
his body, or he is laid down and covered with black ants 
or small scoqjions, under the excruciating pain of whose 
bites the poor wretch confesses or dies I But among the 
Zulus, if the right person is not fixed upon, they go to a 
more celebrated Tsamse till they succeed. The (Jmtataii 
who confers b. among the Amakosa, 'i^ten up*—that 
is, all his cattle and property are seized by the chief and 
parties ooncemed. and he is expelled as an outcast and a 
vagabond upon the face of the earth. Among the ^ulus, 
the Utniakaii is killed, with his wife and children, and hts 
property^ is seized, till not a vestige is left, and his name is 
blotted out utterly.** 


{To he emtinne^.) 
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DA RDI STAN. 

Bv Dk. G. W. Lettkeh. 


K,—LEGENDS RELATING TO ANUfALS.* 

I—A BEAU PWVS WITH A CORPSE, 
h b said liui bfars, as tte winter b coimilg on, ate in the habit ofClItng 
tbctr with grajss 2n<l that they at n []Uii4 whf^ ha^ a 

immotic upon JhcriEi asd ketrps thctti in ^ uf Ttirpflr during die 

win Let- AJier Uitk^e months, wben tiie ^cthg arrives^ they awoke and 
abom Iw Iboti One ttucM b<ats once ficented a curiK wliidi he di^ 
hiieTTcd* It happened lo be that of a wnitmit vho had died a few 
beTotc. The wbn wa;^ in gocNl ispirilEp breaght her tp- IlU^ den, wbefr 
he ici her upright agamfU a $tnne and Ctshtnnhig a spindle with hht taetb 
and paw* garc it to her intn one bund And pkeed some wool into the 
other. He then w^t on grtmluig ^ni^'nifi-mO ^ to eneourzge die ^k-onian 
to spifiL He iiba brought bef aoutc nuts and odier pioviiiaiia to cal Of 
couTsei hi3 e/fcitt5 v&re and ¥ben she oher a ft*w days gare signs 

of decompu^hion he tite her up tn despain This ia a story boBed on the 
playful liablln of the tjear. 

5^—.V HE.\R MOUKh^S A OIKL. 

Another cwfo^ gtory ia- related of a bear. Twn women, a mother iinii 
her little diughtur, vrec^ one night watthiDg tbdr held of indiati ocm 
“ nutiwi/ ngatmi the inroads of these animaia. 'Fhe mottuer had to go to 
her Iiotuie to prepare the load and nrrjcTed her ckiighter to light Q ftre 
outjidrn. WhiM Ahe wits doihg £hif adiear mmr fEorJ L0f3^ her away- He 
carried her imo his den, tmd daily brought Jier to w and to diiuk. He 
rtailed a V»g in front of the vhenevet he went away on Ins tourst 
which the girt wai mn strong enough tn fonort 1-Vbeti die became tild 
enigh to he able to du tMa be itwd daily to hek her ftscE, Ijy which they 
beww: swulbtfi ntui gtatlually dwindled down to mere nUssh^n stumps- 
rb* gill evcnruallj died tn chUdbiTth, and the poor Ikst after vnin efforts 
lo tiM^nte hijr to life roamed dt&comolacdy aboui th* 


ip-^ORlGLV OF bears. 

It Li said that bean ot^iiialJy die u^pring of a man whoims driven 
imo maduc^ by hk tnabniiy to |Kiy lift ilebts. and who cocA to tlie bilk in 
tetlej |o atotd hU ctedipm^t 

-i--THK BEAR AKD I'fiE ONE-EYED ShVH, 

The fcObwing « 0 ry was rckted by a man Of the name irf Ghalib Shah 
U a vitU^e mat Astdr, called l^awhijig. Htj ms one ii%bt 
looking out whether any Ijcar had cmiie hiro lua ‘Hroinki field.; Me 

**!^^T*^ “f ’njt4iedf» fowl.'*“thesuldeii juqm;-’ -tiit ttmue 

Wflb i t^TlHe lana MCt |*p(J lo fcr BOf DtidM_ TW tlApn.. t>- s k a.. 

mii HI tbc twram sriilie JLtw h Sb^O^ppef^ ^ 

• Tn»la. ti» t« m»At Ewabfo, ntiM t, f^nMiid foi. Ooit, llwi boiiad ui nw awl 
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saw iJinl a bear was there aud lh»i he wijh h(s fiirfipasis atermtely took i 
pawfiil of * *'Uombo,'’ hlew the chuC.away and ace hasiiiy. The iii;m 
^Jai^HO-yed {shifo= hliiid j my GbiEgid D&ed which he said «iu a. 

Person w<at4 which it ^VJilently TjiTk].!ih] and rail u> hit liijt U> get hk 
IJTOe He came out and |»]iited it at tlic Xhe anlimil who law thb 

lan t»:»uhd the LliiiiJ tide of the uum't lacq, timlChcfL t)^B gun out of hti 
hand and tiiicw lx away* The bear and thu nua then wre^kd bat t limc, 
but Jificnrardt iioiit gave up the itTtig;^le! md nisircd. The after he 
had retft^ntrwi liimidr weni to locdi for the gun, Ukr atoeh of whkb ticfcmniJ 
broken. The mati:h-»tnr^ by whEiilt the aDdch had Iwen tied tu die bmuJ 
Imdgone nfi hitmiog^lt night and Itad Iwn ibc caiiie of the gim being 
dr5tn:i)TM3* Tlie urn of that man Mi lives at the vilLjge and (ells this 
Sitory, which i]|e pciiple afiecl lo bclierc. 

5.-^TVFJiUIN£; I'ESrrJVAlv AMONG BlUREx 
A Miilla, uffbe name of LaL Mohamnuudt smid titat when he was laken a 
prisoner into CWIJb,^ he and hl% escort |J 5 %Jiiied onu day through ant of tht 
tirciiriest |x7rtioit$ ot the mountains of that inhoapiftabEt icgioiL 'rb«t 
they Itcard u noise, anti riuictly appnuichtng to a^cemui its cause ihcy aw 
acijin|Hny of bears i;Citijng up the groiM and making bundliy ofiL wiiir.h 
they hugged. Other beacs ag^in wrapped their hunda tn grasf, and sennu 
stood On thfi'ir hitid paws, holding a fitick In fljcir daneijig to 

the sound of ihe bowls ol the othersL ITiey then langeti ihcmisetfei in 
rows, ^ each end of which wiiii a ymtug ireor | un one siik a male, on the 
oilto a female . ITicac werw supp^*^ lo cckbrote their maitiage on ibe 
ocxajim ut iju^stiom Mf Infornunt swore to the tmty and my Qhilgiti 
-oaftaboRlod iht truth of the hrac pt^ruon of ihe Ircoutib whir^ he said 
rfevrrtlK'd b pfcLdice bdici^ to be dDmuion to bears- 

6.—TBE FLYING TORCUPINE* 
llurre k a curioiu sui^ersrUkm with tegard to an tEtumal called Haigjiin,^ 
which appears to tic uionc like a penrrupine than nnythiog ebe* It ts 
covered wtfh bristlesj its back is of a redhmwiitsb and itA belly of a 
yellawrsh Oofeun That iiJiJma) L3 supposed lo tre very dwigeroUfl, and to 
contain pdsem jzi its bristTt^ At the approach of any rtuin nr antrosj it is 
said to s^iher jtielf up for a tcrriKk jump inio tbc ajr^ from whicli It 
dofioenda unto the head of the tntendef! vkiku- It is said to be ^cnemlty 

fOieeU iitOu tJliamul ttu A^tofi) oi •^paputXt"^ m. e«&cpea<ie nni\a the 

h«i.iTL and hMM lo be k^iX m iho toe om alGht,. ftTwr wtikh tt ii hi fee me atuA 
Uajig wmiai ^ [mi cn 1 latta [|4n| Ul^e a (« tMo ctkndmihxvnKd bfcnd]. 

M uhliti t^rno^Hor hoiAo {kuw liii^a^tiren btnal. 

* .Umutf CTVTJ tbini Etisn t Diet hod, at avmc tim ot Ottwr^ bm kSdsup^xl eiad 
d«R{;^ vff dllicr Ip Ctil jIxn Qi^rih IkubekSnUui l^ukMoU TSl« lllttci]iUtu:cp 

whkk it eiemicd ai ihcy beb^iuniy by ^t-pulu nwr Tpnwi- 

lAiiu, cAflUtiE he m Ttry eBsdiw -Em# mwk thwfw, Piuy nT tkm *— Stfv ij ihr 
KmXmit Sct^yit whu hiU wKidcdi Darduun, h&l bceta CBfrtmeii axui hwl 

«>ca(wd. nwr laimsi ininy Hima v4 liw Imcity d dmc faooutuUfcn t that 
tbav i twit ihdr ir ^riewwi% ASC.. de., in nninr |q ckUpcD pelibc gslhuruii^ 

tvcH if flu, t* tfnr^ tbae van U Mt- |fa&| |Jic Sfp4p milldcd U the iies^ 

masatt whenew they hod aji oipporlaiiiiy. fend cbc lOlll|!‘ of 
ander jitj i^l»cn4iji£A, duHof ib«i wu wab the m |i$6^ w^e eucnmillcd Lj the 
Ktihinir ta*tifaieiw 








nbctit fautfa yard lojjg aitdaspAn hroacL Out fraud T-al ^S^>hilm[nJiI^^ m. 
s^intlv AlfKni nrnj^ .i Ijuji A fcguliir M □ nclihaiiseTii njBrnietl ti> hfti^ nntt 

a etiriouii inddcui nlth rtigard to that animate Re W33 out shooting 
one daf irhim he saw a stag ithkJi 5e^;iiied iniEfllJy to look iaone diTectioni. 
He fired off his guiip wliidi however did not divert the atsefiiioa of ihe 
lUrig, At Uii, hi foMitd mi what it wni that ihe smg was lookijtg at. It 
tumed out to be a huge “ HargAnrii^ iHaich had HwaJiowed a La/ge Markho^^ 
With the exeq^ion his horro \ There was the porcu|istie out of whose 
mouth protruded the head and horni of the ^Markhor i i My GhilgitiT oa 
the ecifitrur)% said that the Hniginn was a great stwike ^ like 4thig fids called 
Nang/^ Uerhaps, Harginn mesn^ a munater *>r djugon^ and isappllaJ to 
diffcTC^it AEiinnaU in th-^ two counuics of Ghi^hlt and AstOr- 

7 —A FIGHT nmVEfTN WOLVK AKH A iiEAR 'VHO 
W.UN-rEO TO DIG THEIR GRAVE. 

A curious animal something like a wolf ift also deschlHid. The wpaxies 
is ciiJkd Thew; anlmidfi are like dop ? theh ^itoiiti are of a rvti 

coloiiT^ and aie very' long; they hunt in herds t>f tmi Of twenty .uvd tract 
gome which they ^ing down* oiw? herd or one as the may Wi 
relievuig the other at certain siaget A ffhiUri otwre that he 

a [ilijniMrr of them ajyleep. They were ail ranged in a siji^le long linii. 

A bear fl|ipreflchiid* and by the aid of a long hnineh mcasun!^ line. 
He then went to «mic distajice and meaEtnmg the ground dug it mit to the 
etteiit of the line In JeiigtU, He then went iMCk to mcasurethe brest^ of 
the sleeping troop when hit Immch touched one of the animals which at 
once juntped up ind roused the othci's. They aH then putsoed hijn and 
brought him down. Some of ihem haraf^cd Wtn in front, whiEst one of 
them Went behind and piieked hit itompkch ck^ oirt- Thi» scimis to be 
B £nmreritc method of these animals in datreyiiig gante- They do not 
attack mem, bui bring down hor&e3> sherp and gamt^ 

HISTORY OF THE DARD WARS WITH KASHMIR 
Ik 7 CrtartKfi+HCitAFTtR 1. Cuii-tr)! 
l?n:Tioi>T7cncmi 

In the "- Asfitie Quarterly Revkw^ of January last appears my 
tough Chromilqgkad Eiketch of the History of Daidkan from 
i8eo tn 1 njqw propose to repiiblLsh ^ihi Hliimy of ttiO 

Win of the Danl tribes with Kashmir"' beginning with the account 
gireti to me by n ^ rliji l Ihtnl Jo of tlic first war with 

* Tllb !■ xTtaiiqHberirT Ibc i^^rf u iptdei e| wM wbich bum# m pidcS 

A.itB IIm. wiiit MJ luiuhcmttijrf in i2hE lligli renmJ Cilgh, 

t £trfmt: The laUb of lS« Diilhli U paik tl» ocwi* fur luvscHng ifea 

enamiry OHkb, vtuffa not bciagmiic^pcIviKr III KuOieirvli lu^Jtii^ed lu the Trvmiy 

oI Thi! SigUanu fhn M Um 4 hs k vAila tiT dte tr^mrUiaicT^ 

r.zpBt ommtnmiMm imiioe ciikh ihw 3i|itJ4ibi.t;il4£l bJO^Eiw i^Lui^ uf 

ihm Tbf moA m. anur* wtiidL i« fiaOaUd btffm ihe- Vmi Af Chllftm 

Ihktt 4^ P^iA tluj OwAil lit? Kfti vilh lO^cK sa^ Bg^iiTd 

Cbikiv mad maccesd iu Ue4io|rfiii| Umv ii» 1 iOaiiMrix liu litll mkidi 
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the In imip^rtaticc «l the moment, lu 

the foet tfmi these wai* wirh the Dardi were almnaet nil pravoked hy 
Kashmir, as ihryr tire ti)r ourset^. The ipn 

pe»defiU and pious Nagp escused hy ihc usual ealtminies lh:it preirede 
and jufatily annetatkrrti liW iheii e^tpoaurc ctmu^ Luc ddicf iwevent 
ag^TT^ion or to punish iherr author^ ithn^ if tordien, obtain hcmoura, 
Md if vriiurn an eiune^eiU popakrrry. Stm ihal the monusOTpts of the 
Burijca Lihrai^ have been sold hy auctbiH that its (kirics hjivc been 
slkocedr that it& indent weapons tuL%i: t>ben dettroyed, thjit its language 
and reliipon Ijnve been asstiorbied to tho$€ of its neighbours, a. Ihing 
has disappHsicfi af the most andent traditiotii of tnuikind safe in their 
mriTir iTnJ n tecesfiei Aie ages, tUl F.ngliih and RnssLan suljalha'afl wsnLcil pre^ 
motion at the eipcnse of the safety of tbthr re«pcctiirc Amlk Empires. In 
i3G6| I aJrt^dy poitued out lhai the i^endji cmd Custom? of the [>ardt 
^ere gfadiuilly iunbdiirig befon^ the indiJeErtal itifooil# of Orthotinx Kunni 
Mubummiutanenn ami that iherr presertotimi witii a duty the oiriliaed 
a^ld. Now we have yimply killed tbciii cnittight m also a iiuinl^^if in- 
teresting Aryan repuhlki, like Chilis and otht^ pkturesi^Ui: und pcaftfuK 
utitcnomk^ In 1S7S* I>rew reported that the abhorrence of the Shim 
nac^ iQ the cow, which probably ni:uked the almost pre-hi^orrod aepitm- 
tion of the IMmbs, the lowest of ihc twiccdKJrn,. from the hruhniiTu of 
Kiishtnfrk was ceosini^ and in iSS-fr t saw a sou of the eacedten^ Raja of 
Nttgyt in EtirajWflfi garb all tiicepi ihc head’dress. Kow that his country 
id praeticolty uneaed. irs- Chief h ctnITnl “polmrchai"' jiist at the ChilJtli 
Jiftr now {laUcd mi the badt brave and by no meuit i|iijarretiiotne'' by 
journala wfikb a ft« months sign termed them **Riidw," ''kidnappets^'' 
** mhbm*’ and ^Slavt^ealm,^ dc™, fargelling tliM thete cAiai tbe tuiEiiial 
nrpnm of iior DcfJUty Cornmn^Lonen of Abboitabod speaking of tbetit 
sinct 1^54 a» a fcaccabk peojde- No doutrf that doKet the 

Childaifi midral ^iah Atfor, Jmt os the Aootii raided what they coukll 

The folEowiug occqoiitt ft wQI be 4eent^ and my own noteo, tin nn^ tn the 
least, fffllliffte iheshnrtcomingsof the Ijbrds, but I maintain that there were wi* 
raids wnce 1356, and rfuii in id66r^ Ratmir Stjapaj-s, fnnt alleged 

by a reotnt writer) keptthe Asior-Btmjl mad masute 0/ perfect safety; there 

* Ihimm hfim Ihrw# N^nrthem Humriof iB^y: " Uiwitalwct rRjO iTwy 

vml Cu niii« ejpMfliiwtt hr |ihiafcW^ etmabi^ rcHiul the iaoki ^ the aniuD±aIa 

Imu thb Aihw Vatb7. h wu tbM nfiiit lEarCiUtcraiiwt tiutlb Singh tu ienil 

% [.KcaFlIiT eEpcdltioD Ri^hm Cfaili^ TKii he dui in 1S51 Qr f3|a. The u ku 

t\3^ ihc dikf lajDiiihahl ^ Ihc ChlbiM, a ibn ivA nr three mikfr frmn the ttislm kiw, 
Hw] reduced ih^ ahedWm^ei ud/Jpr lei Atm we 

■f The Arfgr }.«vp^ ii»cd ^meriy to do the mic onl t<i 450 df [)T-rwk 

^ Eomtitoo entl koihinir Trrnltwle^'* the uitfaorr who im a htfih is rhe Kfiiiutdr 

■;ririoc^ ciini The ^Utlsi veal on cxpbfiikifi to Chiht* under oiw Sli^h, fanl It wwi 

vcfmbai * ^ iP Ths wmt nbc&t ibe fw 1 p - Tbe cdAt ibe e&|.«dhiiMi tn 

i$^ut l^^f) - . n, hare elnoily bcCRi ipidc.«a oL SInfc tli&r lime thw CMUiii . . <1 piy 
ycxrly tu the t'ltidiaiplK m tdliulc of soo {CMtawnd abomt iwo iwmoci of gidd<d^ : ar.A^ 
w^V r4d^ ** Since thru Ntnjor t?ibiBrnry in rtpf'iti lint iijsfsc iTt< 

of ttchhh nriehinizibaswd Ih^ late new RUnadited ^1^ The jwopfr 

vie UKjf&oil'K,^ Mt, :xutl crib them ** aEjwirt, peciilc,'' taid nil the I'anjoh 

AilmialilmkA Kepum giro thcBi %hc uuie rcpeuUoap 
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nrvtt^ rw? dmibt. small dumdmientsof trooK»at Jjkw platses ilieiiisclvas, to 
pvt>UX'l tbe rwid against tlw£ pirritcmjcal jjftaiantry of CliUia, but aa DcfHrts 
for tbeW«f wiUi all the uni^iKl Daitl iribWr-wv^i dilJs^ 
m told by a rroot utiijet, Egnorant of -Dfttid LaitgiiEi^ and History, 
that fre look Oii]&& in order to Kashmir fTom tsidi (which had 

censed for 45 yeftrs)^ tbot spend le^ cti tbc safety of the fromier than 

Ka-shmirt that the Nngyr was a sfare-dealerp etc,, FortimJitjeJy^ 

we have official and other repons wnlten before the pcasians of the mamait 
ol?^uret;l hhtorioiE truth- and these Keporca will lung b™ witness a^^not the 
vandalism and foHy by whidt our Korthem BaErier of Indui was broken 
down and a military road was const meted for an invader to the heart of the 
(’anjnlx This mod in Uic one from Abbottabad to Hiutsir of which 
I oUaiiied the pitituLits jti i3W i^whun 1 was aail on a Unpuistic 
Mbakrti by ilie Tanjab Govemnicnt to Ksihtmr and QiiMsX which* 
fiw obvirw rcawns, 1 did mA puhibh- N'ow that the Indian papers ccmi- 
ttatnly ur^e and rlip^ma r^uiritmction^ t have no besiladori in giving the 
ditaib of thtSf oi I harve of other madi and as iftjn* otigln to be dfnw of the 
varfoiid mcaos of ctmimnnitaiion thftwgticitjl whaL was once called* Bfad 
what shcKild, anil coiddt for ever have temainedt the “neutral mite'* between 
the Brittih and the Kavsian aphems of influence or tntetfctmrjce. The firsi 
iJOJt of the projected imd h to ChlM*^ ami cctentU, tougWy sspeaking, for 
105 namely Abbot^-abad fo Monvehra ifimiles; Marischm to Juba to 
tuifos: thence to Halakotir cnikt^^ kawme tj» Jared Kaghon u, Nfuan 
14^ Batokmidi fi, Burawaie 6* Safari 5, t-otusar (where thtre ia at fine lako 
I i.ow feet (wer the sea IdrelJ s^Chil^ 15. (For deuuls see eI»ewbOT.] Of 
this 15 niUn are on indcpciHlent tenitorT^ sa that ibete was iio oCcasiota 
for ihe pfcctpiiale subjeifiwlmi of an boff^aisivc popuhiliiwu whose Kttse 
oC security U so great theu they abandon their houses entirely unprcMectnd 
dining the pan of tba smimier whm they lave with their families 

(Of the cooler fUfTnunding htil4p tn atiotbef Datd nr|iuhltr, full of Amine 
^kbnkrs* Kanihip iluat: arc no loris, and weatHint may not be carried 
Major AliboU, fraro whom Ahlmttabsii w rlesdrcdiy rakes ctis nome, re- 
to Ihc l-ohme Roard of Atltninurimtion in July v^hen the 
MiKorap Kashmir liad mmnfqnned him of the i-uceessTuI conclusion 
id his comiiaigii again^ OtiUn and hud asked the liiitish GoTemmeot^ 
" wheibcT he to bold it with g^rri^cm* or to punisb the people liy tminiEig 
lltth Tflbi^ and then tn mrot,^ gmic as his opinion that ibe kuier coufftc 
wcBiW CKspemte tire Chillis inio rencrwLrtg ibnr tnenrsiona, and that on 
the other hamd “ x\x iiwnsion of Cbilas by Jummw would altogether 
dcstfuy the hroipci of tliw ^ds of Ka^miw And &i the otlmm of thi* very 
tmp^lar etpeditkiD been carefully attributed 10 the Britislj Govern- 
mciw l?y the Mabamki's Mifil4icre» «d nnirh of advania^e may pebbly Ijc 
detrred frem ih" 1 musr now aUow my SAJrfoi and other Dank to 
on oexoum of Wars which nur m\y meluik the ittuisglci for the rmupieat 
of Chik*. bat derail the apedii™ 10 Hmm^Nagyf, the masaacre nl wmnen 
luid childm at Varin, the Uareyl and oilirf cordlkti, wU intcrspericd irjtb 
ctamciciiMtc ftifcecdoiCT mod me name^ or Tueii and placd thal have or mav 
yet, cofAC ibc froiu. * * 
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The mannerE, tribal tutHdinEtons, and ocoipaliom of the Chilnds iRd 
the Tutncs of the monntaitiSi streams, products, etc., of the coiiaiTy, 
as the lekad hwti Takk to Kashmir by the Kaiutgatnunn jnss, 
Ditlng, Shiril, Koji, Ujelt, ett, detailed In mjr “ Dirdigtan,'* nhcre a 
Chiiiisi vbcalnilaTy, dialogues, songs, etc., srilL also be fcniitd. There ate 
also toads from Abbotulted lo Cfatlis through Agror, oT Black ^founlun 
fajoe, imctic^Tlc ^ camels. Another raad, lit for pouies, gues by Miun* 
fanbod hySharidI and the lovtlyKbhengangOandSsrgan Kitmain Kashmir, 
by the Kaniakduri (JaUI, to NWt to Childs. j\» already roefUioned, the 
easiest road to our last conquest it by Kaghan Ihiough the Talib nlky. 
There |s also the loug and dangeroRS road on the banks of the Indet to 
Bun|i, which skirts, as in oocBpatron would inttate, the Kohistani tribes who 
arc Pfllhans, not Daids, including the rival traders with Gilgit of Koli-l'jriua, 
Thence, gn that route, comes Jalicqt and ihc road tbar branches off into 
teamed Raodiii, which T have described at length in the of July 

189^. The road, such its it 0, constantly crosses and reciosses the Indus 
{|»y rafts), and at the Lahtar river is reached the boundary itetween 
the true Kolilsiaii and the Paid country, wlucli is Uicre called sarioiki, 
because it b inhoJiiled by the ruling Shinsl race. IS'^e then came to saetty 
Sarin, frimi which ny Sarint infonnant. Oppcsiie to tt runs the Taaglr 
valley and coontry, whence there is a road lo Vasin to whkh Taeglr owed 
A sort of loose bond. IVc then continue by the right tiatik of the Indus 
opporite S«io, passing Shatiiil and on to the Dareyl stteam, which canoes 
from the tXsreyl cognuy that eventnaily joins on to GUgit CTosstng the 
Daieyl fttream, we pass Hariian oo the left bunk and a few niilcs farther 
on, the Tor village, and arrive at the Hbdtir village, whence le go 00 to 
^b * * **. aher as bad a toad of about soo miles as it k pdsEibIc to eoaocive. 
Bcsuls, if we toucJi tite indepenilcrtn ot these various republics, m mtk, 
we shall eonsinnily be in a hornets’ neat, and provoke the eoalilioci of the 
l>wd with the fothan or Aighati ttmcfinclhible tribes, whc«^ by keeping 
to the Kashmir route or, at leau, ettnllntng omadves to the KaghAtt.Oiilis 
rpad, and prohibiting our men bom goiog to the right or lo the led of ii, 
we may yet refonte {rieuHly retfulons with I he hamltiss and religiaus Chiliius 
and keep the road epen for the eventual adnutew iif Ritsaimt troops I In 
the metmwhiie, let us not destroy villages inbubited by hetednsry genealu- 
gi$ts^ who, liefore our adTeni, were the Living hbtorians Of ao inecoTeiabte 
[jortton of, perhaps, the earliest Aryan Bettlements. 
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CORRESPONDENCE, NOTES, ETC 


KUi5SlAKIZEI» OFFICIALISM IS INDIA—A IiEPI,T- 


Bv X Rocees^ Esfit (Late op th* LHotstATtvB CooNoi, IkmaAv). 
(he [ibove title. Sir W. Wcdderbun] gAvc, in the JxtiuEiy number 
uf the Aiiatie Quatitri/ Jttvinv^ an article coinaioing many msscliievoirB 
opinions Inscd oaaD sUgbt a falmc of fiioUt, that a lejoindi^ is adviaablp 
abowlng the other side of the adiuinistiative system in force In Riiirib 
llildiA. 

Sr W. U'’edderbiim% main object si iQ cry down ctcumtb^'oit of 
lothoriiy which he collfc a " Russdhniiccd iptetn,'' and to a 

txioiutkati tif individtttil controt to IikaI fXKccnii who ore fo be timinly 
gttitkd by local trsiigc md natire ideas. 

The panhralar local OftTcer wbo has most to do wkh cicecutivc admioifl- 
tralion If the Cdkicior and Magistrate of tlw Dirtrict; and lo him Sir 
Wp VVeddcrbnm wishes to give a freef hand, lie cotuiders-that aMioiig^ 
*^tlu! Collceiof nomuudljr represents GovetttJiieni ia aQ its dcp^ztoieuif, 
his auihjarrty in the present day U the mere fthitdow of n phantom of wliat 
IT to \yc ; like a beatn Catea by white runs, cxtcffially as before, bul 
fxuitle Tiothing hot db^t lod ash«.^ 

To llusiratc how thia ba* come about, lie tnkn one of the Colfcclofs 
most impemnt ruhctioiB^ the coUieerion of land levenue. “ Orlgiimlly the 
CoUcctof thimuih Ms own lood pobordioatei arranged for the ioeasiire- 
mmt ond Msasin4srit cd the village lands upon the bcais of ibe oM natfee 
settkaicntf. A* exdtnpk^ of fttdi jscltjeinents w have that of Sir *r. 
Mnnm in Camra, tifCol Poitiitgcr in the IMhart. and of General John 
Jacob Itt Sitid- Tlnsie 'tettlenrcnr^ ^loirerl ItHial usages ajid were di fferent 
in Distikt, the CoJUsiiir gqitig tonnd his Distiici each year* and 
^enUtig at iha * Jaranphandi ‘ (anmaal Und-rETcnue settlement} what eacli 
ryot^ t(j pay with due regtnrd to the canditioo of the ctojm. This ioit 
of thing «uiied the people, but it did not sstigfy the central autliority, 
whkh ikairin] unifnnnity and greater Tciendfic acturtcy."" 



1^ me deaedhe one of these animat te^tlcnicnts, ai, wiM 1 
^ to carry wib oot mjseft The land hid never Tmcii tneaiurtd, and 
t Ufa «f ach ficlU wu ptu duwrn, liy CTc^tfinate, ml id tnauv rifAi 

iotal lanri T HrK n.,aL&« m 'k t'■ i. > 4 ^ . 
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Stoitu ^nil calculated on the c^inincctl: orta of ti:ich ^cld. Tti three 

mws vrere neaped iu ttne^; diifert-nt [mt$ of carh Geld, and tlicr gnilh H'kj 
rablied out on the aiwu ^Fben a nile-oWtuKe sum finiidied the agse^smcitl 
o^^cmlleti ;—^ mvsk ; to die totaJ nuhd>et of tows In the Hekl« : ^ ihe 
pOMluce of the one: to the rtqubed pioduce of the oilier. 'JTic of 
tl:ic nitie tQih!i was apprapriated rof the eipcti 54 a df atiEuatfngt deduo^ 
\iom £is Above ter Tarioiiii purpe^nu 'rhere are- htmdtedi of fiti\d% and 
hoktings if> evuiy village j and a Muglif lulKlmvian of a Colketcrratc 
contnins fiuni lOO Co joo riikigcdiv lienee become evident iho impp^^ 
hOity of a CoHector 5 cxercisbg any adj^iiaie control over such a mass of 
detail^ and the loecesdiy for his stirTEndi-nn^ himserlf to hss subordiniuei^ 
and accoplinj^ whne iigurGS they hid before him. One of the ColkciOf^^ 
to whom Sir Wrddcrbnm wunk! hand over cottipkte autlwriiy to 
adopt such miiivu systenwi of rnaitjLjgjenicnt* aciuiJIy hid down i ruiu that 
if 1 Kuidii -cultivator did not occupy a ligkiin|^ p^yirtg a catain *ufn to itn* 
Srat^ or tf a cultivator of Anuther cmiSc ditl not mnke up a cevlain figure^ 
tlie dtfTcfence thouEd be levied rrcmi him m cash: thh vfas called a 
Xkif/tit k^iWk rv/ 7 f (C 4 £is for deficknt espenditui'e). 

or the vapries of CoUuctm wheti uncotitroUed by a emttaJ auibodty, I 
may meutson anoiher ca^- One gentlenmn kid down rules for the mtry 
of cukivainns.* names in lldd% which amomited to a moft aTtritrary inter¬ 
ference with ihe ofproperTy. hV imitimce; ifi out of 40 atrrGs, one 
mart hdd 35^ the nhole was entered in hti nome^ If one held z$ and 
anuthcr t ^* 30 would fee entered in the name of the former and 19 in that 
of tbc latter. If one kdd la and two others c each^ the former's nimc 
Would be enlcreti in and those of the others Ln ro cadi. Tlic iiimei 
(iT more four oiirn were not to be aHoired in czar 6 cl<I, for fr^r of 

cotifhaing the accountf : if tliere were more, those excluded miytii be 
atlnOed knd in ntd^biniritig hchb? .-^iicathEr gcnjleman, Comideriug it 
a had thing that the breed of cattle in hit charge^ a Skovince half as huge 
as Fjigbnd, atwmid deteriorate by {vonmcitoai cmaatng whik roamh^ ovrr 
brge tracts of waste land, dectwd ihai all cattle found without hmkmeo 
should Itc pemnded * And 10 on. 

The senkmentu of Col. i'rtttnger in the rkthan and of Gen, Jacob in 
Sind were avowedly make^hidin until the countTy became seuted nnd the 
bnds could be measured and a regukr assessmeiu be made. They. 1 £ke 
the sciilemenEii of Sir T- Mimnj, have been gTaduaXty superseckd by mote 
civilised and contmlbhle systems of revenue manogefnent, mutb tq tbc 
benehr of the jfcco|jle ibansdvesu No one taking the ttcubiu to comkkr 
ihurtue^ion can fell VO sec dmi the Srst requkiie of an eqtiitibk aase^i- 
mnnt of land is to ucratain il:s e^act area- llie juate of mauers described 
alanre nuule Government wivdy dettimine that accurate inca^unfmeott 
wetr mdrspensable; and though Sir WeddcHnim appruteY* of the old 
rough and leady -suTve» adopted by Collectori throogh then untraiaed 
establishmenm, be himself is obliged to confess that fpeciaJ shilled lujcncyi 
organised like the Survey and SeitktnenE dcfoiiinefUt for a vcientiiic; 
Itttvcy wttb pre^r mapi and regi^temj did good and uiddJ work- He 
pTOcee^i However, to say that the outchicf began wiiea the ckparaucnr 
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C&rnesJii^Tfi/i'tree. oify, fA'. 

undertDChk ta fisme for iht whole iHvsideocy a uniform for nssesaay 

jma Icvjiinj the bud tvYWioe. lie iHes to uphold thb dictum Try the 
trite icouiric, that each District has (nfiCTent conditiems, ihat (he hljel 
cotton soil of Ibe Dckhan land lie nti-hi haee added, of Gujatit) haa 
nothing in tammon with the s)iii* gardfsis in the ihrests of Conaia: anti 
ttint tnlcs tuited lo the ien»ced cuWTJujoo oinong the rocks of (tatndgiri 
would not apply to the aUuvbJ pbins of Smri. irrigaied by the rise of the 
Indus. This would iuggeat that the wme lucthiKl of asaessiiicnl hud been 
apidied lo the ^oti* kinds of cuhivalion enumoKiteil Bm thb is di^ 
lioctly not so, enoept in so br that the wsessrocni in crery aise is, as il 
(lecess&nly must he under ony tuvilised meihod, bid on each Bidd, wtuiii 
lemuits deal directly with the Stute as ihetr btidlmd- ^ he method ol 
ssscssmeiiti howerer, is perfectly disimct in carJi case. In the diy cTup 
cultivation of ihc black cotton soil of tin: Dckhon and the teftaced culiP 
s^ion of Kaimtgiri, cbnsidcralion is gbeti, in sidditiim to the intriiBiir 
tpialitio of die soil, to Ihr |inibahi 1 Sly ot otherwise of nn adciputo nin 
supply 5 tn the spice gntdeiw of Csinaru lo the watcr^holdlng capabilities ol 
the weib from which they ire irrisated ; aiu] in the allurbl pbins of Sind 
to the lev«b of the land whicdi nuiy at jnny not aliow of the rim floods 
nmehing it in sufficient (^vuinttty. I'o inriiiuaic Ulu local rcquiiemeiHs mt 
not (Inly cotoidettd. and thil an nUempt Is made to stretch nil on on 
bed of Proenulm, shows that Sit W. WeUderlium baa been writing 
on a toiiic of which he koowi bit little But he h pcihaps confusing ttic 
33se»nicnt of land with the lemoe an which the bnd nwy be heia IT sov 
he ts ngntn tn error; rw under the Surrey sellIcmenis ibe pectilbrities of 
(enure in the coparcenafy vilbgci in Gujanitt sueh as the NaitiUHti and 
Dhlgdari, iud the Khoti rillnges in the Konkan, tuve tieen cardully 
pre^me^. 

gewi on tA say lhat the failure to CQiuidj^ icqulnanente and 
the aiicBipt ID ajiitth afl on the qffidaj bed of Prxieniisies have produced 
m agmrki] oiaiA iwtirrm ktet in cvciy t^istrict dealt with | and he details 
1 numbef of evictions eanii:d out In ta73^'74 in tfcrtEim Dekhan Dlstn'cts. 
Bui irai C^vemtnent even jUAt then Bilged m tui enquit^ inio the 
uiuK qf thorn eviahnay vfhidi took pLiue on a revbion of tlie iLdie^snients 
4Lrter ih^ eapiRition of the fipitiiuncy liMc jo year#, when l\it 
q^ctiu bad been a good dot enbifiTrcd hr TarkRn lOLsom f That emiitiry 
c^ded in m kr^ itduetion bdng tnaik in the ue.w aw^nieiiU, imi] a tifnii 
hdng plflced on finiot enbaiiecmi^itiJi With the ^t^uny it^ult tku the 
CtioiBmtni wtikb bit juf to enquire ihio th^ wofkin^ of the Dekhan^ 
Agiimliitmii* iCdibf Act cepoittd ilml in ibtae verj l>i«triet» oo 

cumpktnt ugattiM ihe aidNiiuaii Isul been made to thetti in t^ttf com^ of 
their diqujciefv 

The vitkile cnmiRitei: " A fear Of two kiei tlioe fm a general a^^rmn 
tkkg In ibb put cif tile Uddur^ wbkb toil to he pot down by miliuiy 
i&KtS Iba ihm w^ti » Jigraikn tiaing in the Ikkhun ^ urid what 

did neon- wa* nA due to the ^tesa adopted for the of kndi. 

OihdaJ ftjcaftb peu^ie dm thu fktr^ which took pkee iqn uw confined to 
the Aiwadniiffirp ^bokpitr md Saiitd Ccihcctomw. and wk Utxi 
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of sm do^pcintccl p^^isantfy aguimiE. Mdrrin mid other usurccs^ in r!$¥tiige 
for thcLr tpcicilef^ ptn^coidoiL, hy the Intter^ for ihtir debts^ arid lo destroy 
accounts and acknowScd^enis of (fcbt. Tht mattef had nothing whai- 
ei'cr to do with tblr aiiioiint or ihc method of 

J c is said that each of Ehc following I>cpajlnit.-iit^ vix.: Rcreotje Smvc\^ 
Forest, Public VVork.s Irrigib<Mt. Pghcflv Abkilri (mwd oit spiritucui^ 
bqunrsX Sait* Opium, Ediicndan^ ReigiitTatioPr Vairwiaiioti, ettp “lias 
now lomie^l for itself an /m/ktriam tm aiwi twti framed a ng^ sod 

l^ambing cock of rules, which it idminisLmed through a hiefardiy of 
eaecutiw othcak, iltc WThtm onkrs enumaiing from tiic Head of the 
DqmnmcitLr who Ids head^iuoncrs hundreds of miloi oE at the gf 

CIcPFOTimeni, ond uhitiiately Ukitig effect tJi^nmgh the himgiy deiHutTnenUl 
ptQn,i who ^)LmLs tn the village ai ihe Faters huuse^ and 7>cpreKntit om 
ju1mini$tmion in itp concriefe form/" 

What is Xhv real istatc of the case ? W'ith the exception uf mere depart- 
menuJ details, with which he has no concern and which do not alfecE the 
gencml Jiyatem* the Forest, Public Works, Irrigritbn. Police, AliUn, 
Opium, and Registraihm dq^utment^ 4 ire oil worked, os far as system i* 
cottccrttcd. by ibidr heads through die Collector and Mogiilmte hintsdn 
The Forest Ofliecta and the Executive f^uginem for Fubik: Wtrrks and 
[rrjgatitjti me YtrtuaJly hk Assistants as CoHefnnrt iwid the SupcnnUmdeni 
uf Police h direudy tinder hh rrftkts aij ^lagibnulc- He himidf it an 
Assiuont m the CornrDr 43 ioni=r of Stlt^ AhkiH and Opiitm, os weil os the 
kegJStTur f(3r his own District S Aiihuugh lu? nut ans^reiable for the 
wuric ul the Kdacaiinnol and Vacdimion depanmctiis, ht, os Pnesidem of 
ihe Local FuricU, locks mro Ihe working of oi] village ftchwis, and sees that 
VaccidBioRi do their worls. With regard tu the KfrvmUE Survey, aP 
ruportfi on assestment^ oud ordefs on thcni^ pa^ thmugh his linml* for 
continent and eicecLitirtfi ^ and, when |be Survey opemiions are ccnqikic, 
he has the sole charge of the executive detalb. U'hiil, ihen^ tieomies nf 
Sir \\\ Wedd«bum‘a a^settiott that the CoUeaor'a attihorky is ibu mere 
shadow of wJiai it lued to be ? 

Let us now esataine si^rut of the more genetaJ and twwping charges 
vlildi he makes again^i the Indinrr oilminbUmiort. It ia ^id Choc wt: 
koerw liltlc of the real cemdilirm i:)f mtr aplcudid loheritance in the East; 
that mheia dion cur paid agents, etfuaUr wdl mfomiEiL fpeak of eatrx^tne 
pCTtqty and serious discontent among the masses; of a nfth of Ebe whuk- 
Ikjputaliun guing through Hk with their hunger misalitlicd ; nf taxai™ b 
India, nniwi tlwranil ifig thii excessive poverty, lieing in pfopqrtiiin diiuide 
that in England; of the fertility of the Land becoming cihoustud; and of 
peoftlc year by year Ending it more diJicuU to liiFe. Now, although the 
very recbicssncsi of these words is niliideiit in the eyes nf any sober 
obsems^ to refute ibem, it may be marfli our wbik to conskJer them in 
detail. 

i>fobfHly denies that, according to the Enropcan siaiidiid of hving. the 
people of India ziepoor; but the questions are, Arc they poor in coni- 
parifion with their-nnut? oruL Are they poorer under Bmlslt, than they 
Have been for ages under Xaiivc; Adjumbstialloti? Afr. Dodahhai 
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Khoroji md the ^ndisii KAiiotiM Cungres* will mi dw to uph^d the- 
ialto- jmcitintL It is iiufi th^t the prcssnrc *if pfijJiilaiimJ on tlic snilt in 
KiQie fdwo^ (due to Ihdr niin)tiei7f not being ihinnetl tindef British nile 
by WAT And pestdence)^ tn^y eaturf si licifd struggle for esisttnee; but, on 
Uic other haml^ road^ aiul railwi'Ay^ tiow’oilhtil to theu populatkin the mcana 
□f IcKxirnotinn to IcHudities where other toentss of suppofi tbiwi agirculttar 
ire procurable. 'J’heie is no (ear, as there was under Native rule, of tl» 
surplus producc.oE one part of iha lami tw>t being able to fim! Its way to 
other putsv defidcnt iti food supplics^ Should ^uch deficiency occer^ them 
tre Faniirw: C€]di.''S laying down the duty of ull OiTiDeis on the first 
jtnee of scaicitfi with |ita.cij<^ rtilds to prevent the po^wrlbilily c>f any disaster 
iitifti puch sairdty. Ami is the cxnavagiLOCe of the iitaternent that 
^0,000,000 fone-hftb of 55(^000,000) |jeojile go through life with hunger 
umittfilied, tint suffkicin to dii|jrovi: it to «U tbiokitig mimif ? 

Agiin, whttt art slie rignS of oerinui dliubruent ainong the mw^ ? Ii 
cnme nimpuit throo^Kiut the enumry? Are ihm frprcsentiitkFiH, pcti^ 
tuma^ dislurtAiTicas ? dr doci the di:«riitcnt ^isi sfimply In pefftTved 

imagFimtiooK ? 

”Jn spile of ihc c3tce«iTe poretty, laiaikm k in proportion double what 
it is in S^nglnnd.'^ How can thif be demc«itiAted? Wluit is the 
in Indm of the great miss of llie people ? Simply and soldy the salt tsew 
ptobalily antOanting lO lod- per head jief nnnuni ^ for land revenue ts only 
ihe rent ui land nnd nm taisuton'^ Excise on spirituoua Uqtiofs, opium 
and pitpoEaiiotis of hemp are not tu^CEnn. Iitdia, moreover, is a country 
of fM imdei U’hiifc;, ihcn^ is ibc exce^ve tumtloo ? This la, in Cici^ 
unotW tneaningless itower of ispeeth. 

"^ The fatiiity of the ittml k becoming nmhausted, and y<3r by year the 
fiec|ile find it mure di£&euU to VVtuit lias eihaiisted tlie fertility nf 

the soil ^ Is k al all true that it Is becoming exhuufted ? 1 wiis [nesctil 
siwjii: yeofs aga at the reading of a piper lidbre the Ccbmiol Iruritme wbeto 
ibk itki was moctini and K quite Agree with what Sir Arthur Cotton, the 
WEtil-knmi Madias Imgniao Knginrefv $aid sX the time, tbiu from the 
feniJjty ql the tod of India Iwog exhausted, its sizr^ice hod horeJy been 
icmched • 


Sir W, Weddethurn ofim himrelf ns a witri^s of the change thai fma 
ctwne qrrei the conditiont ol the Indniii Civil Service since lie entered 
ai tme whp Imows ii by cxikticticc from the bottom to the top of the 
ofitr^L ladder. He do& not menrioo. howerer* that thtue are two dfBda] 
laddcn* Ooe of theje he Ascended ; but m the other he got ojiJy on the 
lowest nu^ as a boy, a good numy year$ ago* aod rore iio bi|{her^ Mow 
of bb serriire m tpcnl in die Jodiciil Ime, and not the Rerenue. He bnf 
tbaefore» for many years been in contact, not with the great nmm of the 
people, the agrieuStuua da^ byt only with ihr« who frequent the Courts 
the Ihqpmn hh! ihe cfiminal deodedly the inferior ones, who do 

not by any omu fepresow tlae true frelingt of the people, ftirni whom 

Uiate O'MtAimnbB L»», w tp natak of imlc —pr. 
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tbcy iuc flb widely apsirt JW. i bwnsMsf from *i Ciniitf. He must CYen bftve 
roT^;um his j'OUlhib! cscijericMe of levenw: dudes, or he would «ot have 
said Uiat the tyots or Tillage Couodl are carefid li> nise and disiribute the 
croiB according to aircioJt iocat usage, and tbw from the ctop b raised, as 
a disi chsiTge, a certain share, tinder the name of f^itd Reventte. lor ihe 
Govcrtuncnt of ftie country, with smaller sliar^ to the village Ofheei^ In 
the Dombay I'nssidency, in which his experience wtts gained, there is no 
vndi systeoi of division of produce t under the Bombay Revenw Survey 
all paymenis towards Lund Revenue ate. and have iieen cvcf 
since he wean to India, in cash, in the sliirpe 0 / a Hired tax on the rent 
of lawh 

Under the easi-^ijotiig methods of native nile; the wllagc coinmunittef 
vtem little interfered with. And this war what faesi siiiied thrunSome 
of these lymrms have been described above; and the N^aticmal Indian 
Congrem itself would ptohably disappiove o( thent. Would it 1>e thought 
an esocasive intatfcreoce with the liberty ol the Indian subject if the 
Idagistmlc endeavoured lo prevent the spi^ of cholcia by forhiddins the 
use of the milage tank for drinking, and washing the pervotis and dothes 
of the inhabitants, as well a* for ffnituftiiatioo by cattle.* No village 
Council would object (o ibis, or to (be storing up of manon: in pita dose 
to the houses of the people or to the vtl toge well. VTlJage tliMncib would 
not ovea think of putting u stop to Uw burial of the dead in iheaci^ 
embankmcots of tanks from which the mhahitants dte* thtsr Jiioklng 
water, an alKamnotion I Iwve myself witnessed. 

Where the people of a country arc so warning m the crudest ertneepdOM 
of sanitation, aiiii arc »£> wedded to immcnimiat usage as in India, it fi«ms 
arniply RatUcalitim nm nmd to go back, as Sir W. IVcdderhum propr^, 
to salfgovemnicnt W the people alone In mch mailers as the repair of 
village «tlh, the trtripl 0 and other public buildinj^ the enteitaitiiiMiit of 
soangers and esrt of the }>«w, the authorities not only do not intciferu, but 
eflcoDisge the munlctpal elfriilA of the jHtople; hut in such other matters 
as the managEmcn; of comniiinat forcils and pasUines and tht ilistri1>utu)n 
of water frorti irrigation lanl«i lliey have to keep * watchful eye that the 
imtcfs are not calen by the heaik and Other influential people, and the 
only left to the poor lyoia. 

Is it only under Native Rule that comimmitaliont have been opened 
up, ie«TVOin and watCT'WOiks constructcrl, and the wielfiiiie and progress of 
the people generally pronded (nr? To judge by Sir W. Wwldethom's 
Anictn one would think there was iruih in the exploded idea that if the 
wae lo leave India they would leave no tmees of ibomsetv^a but 
their Inuken beer InHtia, He may rest assured that one-sided statcaienis 
of this natutc will do fnllntieiy nmiv hmtu. than good to that advancement 
in the ptospemy of India whkb we all have at heart. 

.4. Kooeits. 

THE CAUShS OF THE I ATE AUSTTRAUAN CRISIS. 

Im cnmplying «»lh ymiv m[Dma that I would jwt down the a mev of ihc 
Uiir Austmlian ctuts. In me friuikly rtMe that 1 am Isy rm means t|iuli£ed 
to ttpcsik anlhfiriialrwly r«n ihn ituitrcv. If, hnwevev. mu eurr n? know the 
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[mpre^ion^ of onfi ifho haf i j^Jrly extensive u^iiajiiumce witii ih^ con¬ 
ditions of bu$m^ in Au«rm!ui^ aAd wtio tliuik that ignormicie 
On ihc stibjett in EitigLuid, they ins youf sciric^ir 

In tli« lint place, \hcic are rco tmny ba.iik 4 i f(?f the popnlaiion^, and theif 
wantjs. Hut the I4i^ wmb^ of the vuddeii funic that in ; 

aitd^ of caursc^ no bank^in khe wot\d coJilId stand agaitui a ]Htik}ti^cd iJUfiicu 
Anulher future irai ilui div iiiv^stincint^ nf ihts bank^ tnainlj to 
acenrity (mmigagis, etc.j which cwikJ not be thmwn iirt ihc fUArket and 
ftalEscil 0 ! nhun noiicc. 

It muyt be disdjicily underwood that Hfliat has mnitiTTed hetokcoi twi 
tkcliac in the wealth or cc^mmetce of ihesc grtai cptonlcs^ A gbiace w 
the retcQTii of imporn and cs^Kjrts for ttie last few yews will nea^ure out 
on this point, 'lire magnitude of her tcrritcr>', tlic iitc^iausliblt nature of 
fitrr rewuroefi^ and the cnetgy of \fcr aoo^ a&sun; to Au^ttrslLaL a splendid 
huiire. What has happened tuay non be without its vjdue, if it flails itten' 
ikon to the necessity of obey inf certain faiiilaniefiiril laws of eomtnen:^ 
finance w bich have tiiti geneiBHy been ignored and. vinUtet So great t& 
the dasUmy of Auscntllan husirteis, ibai ihU dwaster wiU leave no per- 
nuLtietit traceiss a lil^Le '^good yesir^ in Ihe wnot tmluaity irDuld alul>it 
supply ample ODfapeiwiitm. In every Huk up-cuuntiy town 

you will find two or mofe hvel hunktng cstablkhttienlsi, ^tu^ling for hxial 
biiftfne&&« like Ivo drowning tuen for a iflaftk ffiAt vjll uoty support iioe- 
In my opinion, nrreml of ihc Iknfcs should be amal^tnatcd, the super* 
ftuow Wing discharged (with suitable compenslioaj, and line super¬ 
seded buiidifigs iMiing sfslil Agairt, as it is very uniikely x\m Bmi&h 
CaptaJ Will W anraeicd into these banks for some to years or mote, the 
txmdon agencies and Staffs . should be got rid ujitO Cimhd^nce is 
tbofXKighty restored By these itieasurcs of retretichinczit a sum coijsidier- 
ably e:M:eediJig ji^yo^noo a year might be maile avadaJbJe towsixdi interiBi, 
paying off dcbi^ and drvidemhc The policy of rccocKtruction h like that 
of ibe wen.known ^pemdthrif^ who, iftet renewing a bill on t;jtorbintDt 
tenna, would eaudalut, gletfully^ “Thank Heaven! off my mind; 
there's 4ti end of thia 
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SIDtl.UlHl'S OH AUSTRAl.IAH FAILURES. 

1 «t ftMcfit crbft. fdhn siaoi iif j. logtea) outconi« of 

iWElcct m AuhfuJu of the totmi eleniuiuitj nitu of tnde Biid basiiMs^ 
ftw supptatitttJ bj in Dth«r wwiU. bj (punblint 

«as«ioHiily of n«dtictkm: mit 
bf r'vo in cKhoHRe Tof ihc «Ut. B,it Ai&tnlia hw bammed 

mnn^ mthoLi hjgi, ^ ^ 

L wmnwttt i« th« cwhBiao of th, ^ultsor 

one kmA of UbiHir tor ,bote of »noUi«T-inon«y Iwtrg ihe medium nnH 

* Mo«, t JZl gi^ only ,n rutifidJ 

and temi^T^rr i™*peitty. For 0,^ lut iJeade AmtfaJa has 

jti|, fMK iw<**r"jr money. ^ umoe- 




'ITip sttiliriQ' of Awstjiilia iii land. and land Ijsdf fca of no inlue, 
liul'only T« what it iiffll produce—and ibia only if fbesidrt Jotat coniiontp- 
titin) it can proficddy be btOQ^l into die irorid’s marteta. 1 Jnd, loa, 
however, hn* b«n “boomed.” A man buys land fiar. say. £j per actc- 
Hc deposits a fraction <ptu of borrowed money} and pays tfac temoindH 
with He tlien fonn» a syndicate, flnly puffed, the concern m 

pased on to X accond synditate at double tfie prfcc-paid in paper. A 
plot or CTO arc built on or idxntod. and /Ae ^irmf M revalued at the 

enhanced riice <-f the Usual (w. and soW to a third ayndicaie Che 
labourer has been bribed and coajeed to «ift on hi* own time and tennis 
for hi* vote i* useful to seeme flflfidal (lOtihioD, which often means credit 
—money—loans; Ftomises made ai elertirins compel Covennnents to 
ijtovjde work, hence nuiny llovritiment railways. Now Kail way* do tsot 
tt» 9 if$iflv«s produce; they ran only pay With a Un^e popiilalion and a 
great diiTiige traffic, and that solely on manidactured good*, fm ctUile, 
timber, woo!, ^ oonvtiyed nwrdy at unnrmuneraiivc raiex AustraliB 

ha* a *|Mr*e pfn» d^iion and few, if say, numufaetBrere and the freight is very 
small. Part of the capilaJ leavesi the country for pUmt which periaha 
by wear ■ a nd part i« c'oimmjcd in unpiodociive labour on cotutracfioii and 
wotfcirtg! Unlike madmahing which would have ptofiicd Austmlia far 
more, railways consume opitJil and enrich hut x few individual*. 

Ausimlia has been like a penniles* man, irfu-sing to wort and living on 
speculation or gambling. Nn» labour, bel|red by ecouomy and know- 
led^ eoiwtcmws tbetmlymtc prospetity of a countiy. All other processes 
□re simply BaiubliiKg, but the ptesenl ficnefation know ^ otlj« nicxM 
of tnaldng money ; and hence the remedio. now pioitmed am amply the 
eontinuation of the same system on a Iwger swl*^ 'Hw gambbtig of 
imvole miiivkJual* and himitcd C!oKtpoiiies b to l>e advanced a stage 
further ; tlovomrnenfs are to upcculwe—to end in a Cottfcdi^ed Colonial 
Speculation. They pmpnse to poichasc Bank shares and 10 give guamnWdi 
Bui gmemmenta are a chaiiging Ixxly; offiiiab have H«n Iraplkalcd m 
dkcrcditabitf liankiiag ojimaiion*; and, with deficiU every year, shares 
am lie pttreUased only out of Trust I*!md9.J!avirijji. Bankx 

Increasing the mnulMW of pmmilcas gumntDrs does noi, however, 
make a cwioem solvent. Pndiibime duiks. in}crtiKis speodaiMin and fresh 
will not stave off the inevitable day of cotnjailwry /uAnw, after 
ttKtionnl btnfcrtiptcy ha* occwml. Iktier lace ihc tttiuiion nunfiilly; and 
bv steady, strenumis. we1l.ditecled, |m»duciive bluitir develop 

om own resources, than evolve new tebemts for bonowing from new 
This coureo is now semedy a riituc; it will soon be * Uiiotasity. 
l^dcre *hare the rwponsihUily of the ptmcrtl erias. for bavuig ciuaium^ 
this sjririt of ({amhling,by pouring in money at the asking, and tint* leading 
.AosUalia to ruin, after crtsding an Mtificial penoipertty. they have liwl 
.AmtixliB It* consider tpemiLuion as ihe Only source of making ntoney. I 
sum w|* my blunt, but well mcant, remarks Wtib the honidy advice, l'^ 
Australia Uam to work and cease to borrow; and 1« Bngland ce»< »« 
told." Thitt only can ruin he averted and Aiultalia’s deptoridile past Iw 

rewieved- 
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CAUFORXIA for retired ANGLO'INDIANS. 

VciUK Article Ort iJic suU|t!ct uT cS'IndtAii official m AiistraiU I; ta 

ihc right win, Inm ill i liave hatA. GiW&jniia is in cyctj- vay a siiperiur 
place fw thciu. rjic ^imate is dclighifbl, blwur Toore pletni/ul, irmtkets 
Rood, sdiiiQh eseelliMii, And summndings ReneniUy' tcfined ntitl agrecablt 
rh* Chinese nuthe good domestic servsatt The collapse of Auinaliim 
Ranling lecms, httwefcr, tq present same Kseitihlaocb lo ifie of 
Ihnigs that has qbuittnj at\ the Padfic Coast for j| years pi<i The 
tiphtenmg of the timdtHi and New Yorlt omney ciarkcfa that began abnm 
3 yews cnppltd the Pacific Coest UwJljr; atid the depKissicn that >es 
in then •till cantimies. Up iw thal tiBic nioney was pleitlifiiJ, and Real- 
F«e:c sp«!Ctibtion rifc Kaatem banks callmg in their loans 10 the 

Coast banks, and dqKvits from Easieni aoiirces fell off Tile growing 
Mritaty af mooey and work camed people tn teaive the neaer towns, and 
property of oU kinds depimated in i-a!ut Conscr^uentty haaks had very 
often lo take nicr unsakabte property, as the mortgage interest. waj tioi 
ttiet TJifi tanks wne huf few 

Now in Ansttalin ihetc has betn similar land spftcmktkiii aiitl bocuuimu, 
wilhtnii miliy so mach reason in il as m the case of the U- S,, wltcro the 
^Owth of population b so rapii Pfobahiy the AujtndlaD Laoks dkt a 
ritnilsr busmess to those of ihc Pacific CoasL I am inloRned that rite 
loans of Hritndi «o Australjan hanks aDiounted lo jfa6,ooo,ooa, which was. 
called i B, the eallAtera} socurily being iinatis£iEUjTy. The A usttal ian hanhn 
natuially crowdrd thdi cmrii credtl-mistoaicni. Values treie quick tj 
affetted—alt of whkh 1 * 11080(1 depmuars In tbt»w tuiiks To srithdfinr, 

Escii the Hon. ITiuoli] Findpliatton dries non tjaite go to the root of 
(he Inaaer tn the PaU Moll (huette of the thth May lust. Ten yaats airo 
Brad8^'8 Jouni*!,- of New Vori, publidted an inteiesting letter from 0.1 
C«T«pondent, in which he renewed the bomnriiig prodiritfen 
ril Ujc C^i&, fmm the wriowsgoremmentii to the smallfel tnunidoditiet 
and ppKlktrd a day of »«toa* iwkooing. 

CHANGES IN THK INDIAN ARMY. 

riWen ^'^^^***T^**'*^ '’*^**' position, os 

been dfrird «n tK. c wlrntnntralrie changes harermnUy 

has be« effected hy Ac, of Fatlianurnt 

Wflmhay PteM.kiici'!r’aS ^ iht Madra, and 

holding the simidy 

Attv A ! ^ cTcn a tingl^r fir™ 

Of Lima cniKzminE the Hm _ Vamiwsi t’-.s.*™ Hdusc 
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IJL^GeneraiSp these Deputy C«iTtPiiind€K-ia-diicf» djouJd* ha their pre- 
<teccmir& did, hoy 5 ca.ts m ihi^ Ptesidency GdtmcUs^ thereby resoiifig the 
nespectahility of their jposiiton from extaniiioii. The istike of (taaibrid^e 
the only sp^er In the Lords who spotce decidedly ogaitiat ilic Bill, 
but he ddeued to the jn4g:tDent of the hem of the Lord Kolierta. On 
(he jrd Jutus, the bil! wm rKd a third time in the Lords; it has yet to 
get through (he Coimroonsi whcfei if ri can liavo rnilhing else, I hope 
It may have a decent funeral, some y^oids Of TCcognition, such ^ the? 
InjpctishflLle servit'is nmdered by the Madras and Bombay annics call 
for. There may be gtaod reown for modifying some of the liqianmtinTa] 
ajTiLUfj^cnients in the Madras and llomhay lllTmies^ but, 1 say again^ such 
a rcrolutionJity dumge required fair cOfisidemLion by the leading orgms 
of pulilie opidifiiri. 

The setofitl chatige is ihaL of CLuss COfUfiotiie 10 Oass Rcgiment\ 
cdocied by local' tndiaii HUthotity, and ahouldy Jikc the abcn^Cnr brouEht 
before the puhlie. 'Bhe marra^emem and amtfol of our Kaute-Indian 
AJTrtJcs ate vital sahjects ;■ this is not alny;i rerwctiibered, owir^ pitrtli' to 
the naturtJ dodJify of the men, hui fbal ihis may be miiragtAi we 
have ample p?no 6 in the pssL 'V^'hile (he entire civil admin istratiiwi of Imha 

Lcirig tmQsformtd, is no change to be made in the condition of the 
imiive army ? Wuli 3 man's cousin perhaps setytng as a Collector while hr 
is a Sul^ai, or perfuips only a Hariidar, what must the ambitirfttn 
spirits in the army frel 10 say nothing of the esamples before their qra 
—in the iar|w Notivi? States—of CoIoucIe, etc. In time, no doubt; 

ftomc bencfidal change wilt I'm: otdide; in the ineajiwbire, rn mytapinioa, the 
Mimics/ //irfrAw amf tbould be (aim thot no opCJiin®: be kft for any 
miniiidmtandirig ^trr for U is tip<m dicse potnti only 

that mure or Ee^a intnlKiftlioatton or niuttny hasamtat“lhis id the keystofie 
of tine hbtic. 

As a minor coosidcMlinTb, I think it probable thai taibig aw»y the 
Gomntandm-in-rtiief ttf Maiimii anil Bombaiy will Icsicrt the pride uf 
tho^ amfiics —mil perhap!^ eroi ihe tinoi wfil feci the njrnovaJ of their 
viyJble chiefk- 

I should diinli no milinny num tn India ever undimaaoc! Naiire rhoimcta- 
beticr than Sir John Ualcclmj to the: best of my iwnlleciimi* he coor* 
sidered ihe maintenance Of scpoiraic diri&toiis of the Indian rmliTC flxmbs 
as the very essence of their »fc aditenoei Aa ta Class Itfgbneflts, fehuy 
have bccti ordered; but unless you have smoe mtKed Regunemo, how are 
you to enlist the lower castea^ audi aa Koormccs^ Ahects—to say nothing 

of the lowcaJt ? 

Amcini' other reason? for maintaining the Coomiaridcrs^in-C^ or 
Modnts and Bomtaiy, is—that b ihc cre&t of our rmopi at the front med- 
ing wii]) a ouslimg defeat—we ahoold the Madras and Bombay 
armies^ a» and te«cfViod Coirp^i,—with thdr coaftilefice and ^nkii 

not iTTipaiml, -whereas if they arc to form tnm tmtlyintg and inferior poftrOrw 
of ihe whole Efidom armies^ they would hihillJNy cORfkfcr OOf presrt^ (tn 
which ibeir own ia included J go nr aud wiiversd mi I itaay panic woold ensae^ 

A iCcmEir iii&Moia Ciusrmju. 
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AMIR AHDURKAHMAX aVP THE I’RESa 

Kt. iVtcnburg, 4jth May, 1S9.1. 

Aptch ibt! peitisal of yam intmating art^cli? nn "the Amir Abdimaimtan 
ami (he Pitss,^ J {lAvc ooiiit: lo iht condii^an that tbe Amir huts nor only 
been griK«]y miEiepnrscnTcd by the i\jiglt>' 1 ridum, buc aJda by the Rubhii, 
Ritsa. 1 had aiwi^ been uodcr the impiesslmt ibnt tiie Amic was a 
tilniidiJuitty barbarnn, and I am glad to think tlmt Ih* Is in reality a limi 
and fat'Sigfated mler, Ii pity tbst he dioes not rvtnii- to Eiiro|je, like the 
Rhan of Hokhani and the Sluih of Posia. If he were to do m, many of 
the absurd r^ris concerning him and hLi ^vemment mighty rjP'A) 
ccoit Hchcvtng that tin Amfr was a tle^mt of the wimt Itindf mapy 
Kngliiihint;ii in Riisia thought that k would be lietter ilnl hi* kingdom 
should be diAUibrned between hii nd^boure (as a result of his misgnrmr- 
mentl than that two of the most [mwerfuJ Empirea In the world sbonTd 
conic to blows at the cost of millitHD cif money, and iierhaps stgo of thou- 
Jivea. fitdced, thtre ouj^t to be a dose alliance between Russia 
and Engkndt if nm also France^ who could then amicahly divide Asia 
among ihenudvea- 

The English me here aid to liave fortmed the Boiughit Pai* wfifch TinH^^ 
from the Pamba to ChltnU, and to slowly pTcpuc its annesation to imiii 
The Amir of Afghonietan, who must, it » said, for Itis own safray, retnahi 
in touch with the Alghan tribes which an olanned m British approach bv 
various dfrectiona, ts said to be greaiiy annoyed at the intCTbsenoe in 
Chhidl and to ponder oiiw the deposition of the Khan of Kddt,Khu' 
dadiiLf ttt a reported to have also, ocmx for alireys, refined to reedre a 
Rritidi military ratasiotL Genentl Kurepafcine wilt shortly make a recon- 
naifsanrr oloi^ the Afghan frontier, the Rossiiui dutochmerus at Murghab 
having Imn nriitlirrml, u also the Pamir Mission, which will now be ahle 
to estaUtsb ihioe little outposts 

1 htipe you wOl oedee the English eapedltJoii to the Yniesm and the 
great future importonn; of Hibctia and tlie North, of Ritaia fw Knglidt 
cotntnem, ^ 

Now tiirec h an An^Russiau Society under the ausjifca of the 

^ ^ Northbrook 

ndian OuIk the eflbrtsof Lord rhiBeriH. and of Sir M. Wallace to bring 
a^mlodta alnittet uudmlandiog of Ruida, ought »o bear the happJm 
fdwidiihip of the two g onfrif Etnpirea u( the wotlil This 

dl-WWwTN tt: 

(fc# *tii III, (.rt , t ticlM* nn? unTy to oonuod whh a iciMrweil rhiiK Irf 

Awn't vlrw» ^ thcKlUu «f Rr^r ttrliM lilul 

nnUae> b iaiiUitl^ua|w,j*^„^ ^ h, .r^J lo «li |ito, 

ihrnV^wnreafKalaif Yltw mllv lOa ei_ *^^***** •‘«sht ta ha andei 

!«.« ristewl iwwpoalaireto Qauil ^A-vmiwau aftinlh h., 

ym fAA «htw«l L. Katwl istatirere b thb ^ 

thrmyh hh remt. Hr- t^rw. hy lie tlnwaaoci of 

»«,-eu ™io«ia « lactts k of 
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happy cOJisHmniaaan isf, morecsrof, incvii^Lle, owing to the p«s3im on 
Intth, thrOLieh Spjh and Horma by a Fmtch Indf^Chinsc Emp^ m i>it? 
SoiillL ItuiSta IS insmlUiig beiself in th« Konh. 

Ascuo-Ho^t^^"- 

RACIAL llWARFb IN THE All-VS AND THE I'VRENEES. 

Is (T.y - iJwatfs of MoiUJl AiLia " (IMWd Natt October. 1891}, a seojiid 
letter fiom Mr. Waller B. TW* ipi«irai. wbt* Jtttted lhat early .nbovetn^ 
ber he wQotd visit Morocco, atid clear up die subjecL Had he camts] om 
h\i mteotioa. it is no^ pLiin lh« lit would havo put an etwl W alt discus- 
Sion an the qucsdon before the end of Itecember, 1891 ; but vrhert tbe time 
for h» leaving for Morocco had arriveil, he wmou to vny to Ysmen ■* 

“ special conespoiident oT the TWV wIk te he wrote wne very ImcresUng 
letters a* to that unltnown coiintiT. 

A ^ lain, tnembert of the Scotch ^lis^n to SotHhern Mmocco dis¬ 
co virted that there were, beyond question, in the Great Alias, and almosl 
in right Of that city, of dwarfs such as I bed daoibed : and nne 
the Miiston subsetiuHilly u^vc an accounr m the JViwr ^ ^ 

(lyginia that had been seen, toen and women, bathing together tn the 

sicTcd watere at the tomb of Mitbi Ibrahim. 

Mr Hiurs,w‘ho Mcompanied Mi. CunMnghai.w Gmham on d round trip 
throttfih Kortbmi Morc^. hand from the Scotch Mfeston that 
dwarf tribes in ttw Atlas, a smleowirt which the Moore fully confirmed . 
and be suhieqwinily met wtib fourtiseti of thcic dwaifii at Accumix. and 
alter plafea, bdghi j ft. (o + ft. r» in., with a reddiih-browt. com- 

ii reiW <nm™r wi M /Ar «^r!r«f 

ffitgf le tHe Atloi; hat Ihe 77m<t </ ,Wr/st56^ in admtKmfi the feci, 
tried to ictwni fur ft by a theory wliicb no anthtnjioUigiiil will ac«iK, 
namely that tboc dwads are stunted dMcendarrti ol big rebd E totere . 
who, drivtai b>' iM-edlcewns to inafitsssibfc mountain Tans*s. had teeomt 
dwarfed by eoW and hard liriag. Ko itMtance of mocoUmn^B being 
dwarfed by cold into pygmies, stBaber ihJin Anditaian tslandciSsB Imowti to 
science ■ and as the sotuhtsn sirqies of the Adas anil dte sedudeo coantry 
bcluw Ofered a safe boitit and reftigc to th«e pci^e, they mitst bu« lived 
in the Adas voUmwrily. Mr. Sitw, an engtnm fiimctly In the employ 
of the Moorish Govermnenl, sevetnl years ago tlb«co¥en:d m saoie high 
nmees of the Crtai Adas a" independent and warlite ace of Jews, who, 
so eir ftoffl being stniiicd, were much larger arid mine robwi than clhef 

Barimryjews. .. . , - 

While the Itet of lhc« being dwarf tubes in Ite Atlas was bring eon 

riustvrir wtabitriwtl, a similar discovery was ituuSe of the eriitonee of 
precisely simibtr racial d'rar^ 'n Pyrtnm and ether pans of ^pa^n. 
Mr. Mirtihertoot mn consul at Biucriona, « my rerpiMt. ati«d ca«^ 
owiriinis to be made in the Fjstem Ih reneta, the rtttite of 
stated were concJiiiiTe as to there betng nicia) dwarf? there, piinctiw^ m 
the Vjil dc Bihas, 1 metre to i m. 17 e. Ui bright.coj'pc^eolourtd, with flat 
fafoiid fUDses aind red tair^i icttw JiJid fothiii- 
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fkrtnc j-iiits ago A irtiLcr in Kosmoa d^iriUcd than in timilai lams, nnd 
«{»iGC of ihtriT hoir 1^ wonUy, ami thdr eyes as di^hlly Mongohan-looting, 
An Austnan ntmham ha* informcii flic ihm he saw ifl the 

iti Salanumca EfluiLiu dwarfs^ 

My AXteflticn was altractvd last witner by an old Mttftun pe;iiiint-wiimiin* 
who had vtiy decided ^ A similar lo ihose fhai io use in 

Soiiih Africa and ^uthem iloioccOp and I suspected that she must 
got the hftbh of “ eating wonk' fiom dwarf ancestors. On inquiry I found 
that 1 waji right t she said that these kUcka came to her from eocic " 

or dwarf anccitcits. In font out of six geucraiionfe a ''^naiio ** had appeared. 
Her ihttighler anil gtand^ughtcr wetc under three fwl dcren bichcs in 
beijdit^ In <Ah£i hidf-breed N-ano Emilies dwsirfx tonsetintE?* appear that 
look in every tesfiea like African dwarfs 

VV« find in the FalreolithLc and NeoHtbk ages tnicea of two dwarf races; 
tbme of the first era of an infenor type with a head projedlng tieluad, and 
with oddly-conrcd ihigh-bones, the joint* of which, wccTding lu H«xky% 
acute cunjecturE, roust have caused these Of Jhtrtan dwarfe to 

tom their iocs in and to waddle in tl^ir walk. A ’^T sifliltw lyp* t* now 
found in partu of Conual Africai who are itiferint to iba Akka dwarfs and 
who walk in the way meuirorraL 'fhe dwoif on the momimcnts dnicribed 
by Wilkinfion is one of theta ovidandy* as he has a liead projecting behifid, 
in a siagiilar way, and a fiac forehoadi probably the result of urtimuAj 
fljiitciangt such as b socn among Amcrkati Indians* The Egyptian axtj^l 
haw aLio tried to |;!ivr a full face portrait showing how ihe dwarf turned in 


hh too in walking. 

The old Murclofl half-himl Nano wotaan say* Ibat there are abo two 
Efbccin of NancH in Spain , one, a bad lot, of a low type, who ate 
mnta^ iiml live in cawaml whn*iTe called Taitorf, and waJk in a ludtar^in 
way, with turitcd In. 

I'be rjthcrf whu an? betttv-lwkjng, are ^rff7/<rihr-Aha*Ar^ who cainu to 
Spain nctginaUy from on anckrtC city beyond Motocco^ calkd where 
their Irufimm WA$ washing iatKl ferr gold and silver, ITwrir qiunrn was very 
fia and was cnlkd MtnOj and they were called /V?rr*r4 and Om i/^w 
^Mcna'i men), naroet sdll applied todw{irf»tn the lira Valley, In Ta- 
Fount is the toiuh uf *^djc fat queen or J/Ums-A/iMur where Ln 

ttnr»o of drcKigbi ofTcnr^ ate sUU raadt Ttiemina Df the old city are 
caUed by the people of Scrqtticrn ^Intocco P&u/i m /Iwa/, or 7a-Z%wjf/. 

Twi> Uifnur dwmfs, wboni I foucul In. Glim blcJy, and who fuiEj dwarf 
klk^ in ihcif ^ipcedi^ tpoke of Ta-Poiint and of I/IeiHa-Jfiaii, both of 
which they oolincirted widi the Urn Valley mid 24 i-/hjfflt One ol the 
dwarfs not cimic to sec oic a tccond time, she was lo lumiiii^ll ai 


piy n^mtirroui^ the awful rtatne of I}£m£» (^ l>kI»Ch4m p ^ ”ajtiwui « „ti 
does that is luro to swell up ejtd die^ m to wake up dmn^^ hlrnd r" 

1 he bbrrrf ot IVamiai at the head of the iJm, in wiuck dlslnct me the 
miroi of the Cyelupemi dty oT Poun or Fount, hoi dfered id take 

M*. Haim ihtie, who hu been in cam^Knwkrice at to Ha expedition 
ifUh Ite Ri^ G^^paptdal Society .nd He » p^Udily now in 

IMy U*£ (he oadk tend .d the Egjpthn rai, whidi 



Corfmpffitd^ce, €ic* 




ChaiiJptiUIon, BunKn, and other early iUentJiiad with Mann- 

t^ni^ I I 

The last tamedJtlon to FtJtml mentiwwd on the nionmnenU took p 3 ^ 
brtweer. 3 and 4,«o /ear. t^a; but Queen 

CTOTtry, so elabmaiety and IwaBtfiiHy p«tn>-«d. wdl p^bihiy ^ 
hire b«fl a ramapcu «i stone- If l^-t wpediuon was that of the 

I-^gyptiaii {H«nnoiy ^ S,ooo y«ra aso. •- 

sny V'eiigc^ howe«r slrght ef that oldest of eitiea and of c^lteSr^s ^ 
be^found in the rJm Valley, ihe nault* of Mt. Hams a caqiedition wlU be 

of teach intenst to the worid- ^ ^ Umnv^^:;. 

jS, Pall ^tlil,y^fw 1 ^, t» 93 - 


CHINESE PROCRESS^A CHINESE MENU- 

C«irtatn oonservalism h irerfeody compatilile mih pto^tesa: tast yCM a 

hundred CWoiibi: worWinen were s^nt to study jmicMKal metaUuify m the 

workshop of Cokra, n«r Litge- 'Yh^^ steam-IacWny of for w^ng 

amoo-stuGk is well known- Fur 20 y-eais has Ouna lued the 

which is now being generelly extended, the 

shadow of its wlt« exoxing wisfortime and t^t no 

under thewL Indeed, the thirermnfint has published a di^^iT of 7.i« 

cyphe«^Chin«e being kleographie and not 

Xhanis are rnm tugdy iBing. The whes are now l^ng 

Kansu thtougb Chinese Tuttesum i^lo lh« Painii. ^ «li« 

the ttainlnc o( iiilenjf««B at foieign Legiitions and Consulates 

txith Chine* and European Professors A fe* ^nuM ago pM» »«« 

ftwaided by ihc pHc«3 of tbs Oiiof* l-ofRftn OSiw C_oninM«oa to 53 

nudenia SLinguUhed In Engjish, as in French, *4 

Gennati, after a three yeas’ worse in Eurcqwan « * 1 ® Omaital 

'^rh^^cenw U of Ganton, to whom the Empeiot sent, on ted silk, 
me auiogmph word •' Fu" which bimm liappfness. ^ 

the fSi putting on one side the Tmpcnal dru^n ^ on 

Se other tire name of the nilittg Emperor and iborthte Of the eo.n_ 
Talking of wins, rhe Emperor has sent loofi^ ( t art mo 
- sA each) 10 the suffered by the bad harval in die provuree of Sban«. 

A b«t.iurt w« ^ the ef 

which foltowat Tost ome 

with pigeon efflss. *h«k fcai m'lh mbs. deafish with 
cauliflower i then succeed ddreae.is ren-ed in wps placed ^ cart 
guest; swallow nests, shark fina, plain «orils; v^tn^lcs, ^th 

duck feet, ftied paitridge. m dices , then 

dislres, namely : ham in honey, a purd of peas, «getaWes and doghsh 
(bSr^^liriiZ: harfwl cheese wilh bamboo buds (a kind of 
roots of hamhoo, chicken, sbellflsh i four A-« m 

ham and diickeo. ^ gtmnl,patk tHpe and TctoiiceUi, du 
pTk emlets. Eadt gu«r had al» plawd before him platm of almonds 
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pblacbii:i (hai^ and omiigies Fifiiill^ ihtt fbtrbwing the 

and bcHleil mi^ini Micking frfg, roast diiciL, toiltd t’hkkcn, IksjI^ pork. 
'Dstne was a profmlun of EufOfpon and No opium Wflis 

stncikcd;; for ofHdal China » not yi;l recotitrilcd to the di^ whidi ti owes 
to tbc India Company. 

Ma«pahik. 


A FRENCH YIEW^ OF TI!E SlAif^AMBODI \ mimOGUO. 


Alp! neither the claims of France on Siatn nor her c!<?tennination to ^uffiir 
no inlcffttenee^ enber hj odrice or arbifratKiini iri whm Only pemcema htr 


&oIr and CambtHlia, am iiiicIer§|joqd in England^ 1 venture lo give to ynor 
readers ihe inie facts of iht qnesdoo. 

[FSkm ]iEts any nght whatever oii the temtodeti occupied by her, among 
aa oppressed, unfriendly^ hui thiiih'-suwn popuhnion^ it is by our Treaty 
of 1S67 With SmiJi ifi which wc apieed not to azmes Qtmbodijii whilst 
ceiling to SDutti jtf two fbtnst Pfovince*^ Buitninktng and Angkor, in whicb 
thcnpC mem^qiifr muiB are found wbldi ptude ibe liii^>riaiL Thus Siam 
tm adculnml dui wc Iiad a right to give U>™ avj-ay, hut ai the priTlNd|Eil 
IttLctcsled in die rreaty^ King Homdom of CaniliodiAi h&s itfotesled agun^i 
tf* arwl nSf it has ntrwr been exeeuted it In nul) amt vuid, and wc- enn ncsucne 
vhat ha.% never legally lieeii -esltanb^ed. bowevxrp it be Alleged ihat by 
a itiU more andent ct^ion, ibese jnttvinees were given to Siam by a King 
of CaznbqduL for service^ mndetedp it sufficient lo reply that this remains 
to tie jHoveih and th;it by the coniititntion of (TAinbodia lyO such cession 
la permitted. 

The nndi;r bud advice^ have nerer ddioattated the tcmlXuio; 

on which have cnerofiic1>e4 hut we want to settle the queattoo nnoc 
fur always. GengrapbicsLly and pulitieftlly^ Siam ts itidiiCatcd to become n 
Frendi prottctoratiL W’c do BlOE *cck w di^tToy Its izidrpwdencc hut 10 
make sure of its beaevnlenl neutmlityp Jtiat as England did nob And coald 
not, object ro nor Clnibudlan prutectoriifi, so ihc will say ootbing lu oor 
pioiecting otir posscukais in Afinsm And Totikini by mking Ijuang-Prubang 
jtid. ibe ittliey of iHe Ali^otig^ Tltis we ieenre by making our inFfuenc^ 
pAntoHrmii At Itangkdt and on the Xteinonip ihc short ctu m the Upper 
i-Am rrgEtsftt There the dtabliibment of a native neutral StaiB fmm ihe 
i^haTts and wmiM also he a protection of our Inrio Chinese Empire^ 
l-ut It k casiet to cut ihe Gonfkii KdcH by a demunsuation Ijcfcirc Bangkok, 
which IS 40 days* maTcb to the Mdccmg Vallefp where the wjirlike Cam- 
boduim wHI *non make iboir work rsf any troops, that SUm etnild send 


XU a i^mintTy mat caiuiot even feed Lti pcesem spme popaktiurc To 
lerjid Khtg Karcdani and bit people for thett support, 're tnw to mke 
A gr^at CambndiA by rmning the Ancient Kmgdom of the EJamers, 

T^i ndihH- lAwd Rosebery nor the Sinmese iboiiEd know what is going 
h ittmply ■ prtkof that the quAtion is TcaJly fortlgn to them. N^or will 
any rapumible nfFcial^ Englkh or Siamese, venture ti> Argoc Ih^ 
Tmvdliui, like Loid Umingfoo. and TOmmetdal pionttrn like Mr Holt 
Halkti, tnsiy I-^U *«k ro nimulote public attemioti, bui ther m hdoS™ 
to |wmm the natafii imd iiterltaMe Mtomnn of French hdhiijnce%^ 



(f/f, i-23, 

commcrcv in its l^lmintc tph4tre* The annetaltan of tippcf Burma hds 
tau^tt us irhiu tu du, thou^jli we haw giiesuuoo a^insi Biam^ whereas 
ihcte were none Kurmn, rxctpt that it was la eonsolidale 

the Briti^ Empirr:, Thus too will the eeistenoe of a French Indo^hinw 
BmpTre be s factor in Eumpeaii politics wd secure British neumiity 
ID French tjuestioi^ just sa the approuchtts of Koftlnud and Kussia in Asia 
must ucuiE British ncutmliT).’ in Kussian questions. The [leaec of Kurpfie 
wBI, thmeforr:, be assured In ^ite Of nn;^ triple allunccL 

RinmiiK die possihiiily of Siatu pladng herself under ft Briasli |>ro- 
lectotute. Its ^ rv<-pr;tiw*j; by Ftigtand would be lanlitniount to a dccfimi- 
tion of lipMility against Freueb Jnrfo-Chinft and may, thcrefott, he dis* 
missed fttim pre:ia:nt cousideratian. 

CAUsotuaJ!(> 

vixisrcnohi Aj;n dissection. 

I ^ON 4 ii*v pioleat against cur Cpovenuneni identifying itself, in any way, 
with the hrutallmticni of India by the inuodiiction of Vjvtiietnion or by any 
ioieifeiencc with ihc tiine-hanarcd Pinjraptilea in whicli old and disibkrl 
pmma tc are fed mtil kept alive. The reverence felt for Ihc sacrednejs of 
life by Indlittiti abould be rather fostered, for It u a feeling that is connected 
with their turblest as»dalion^ whereas with us mercy to o/iintaU, that hftve 
lurtg Scrvctl ua, means to destroy them spwdily, so as to Ik saved the 
tniuhle of |<« k in g aAct them, wlien they are “no longer of any uiC-' The 
foolifth. sbughtet of animals deprives our fields of cianurc and we luive 
lached a sUaie of thitigs in England >0 which beer may be purchaai.'d for 
less lhait milk. The dbseciiufl of pauiieis who dk in our lluspitals ahould 
also be stopped; 1 hdiuve dut 5fw would subscribe to Hoapitals tf it 
wem known that soch an oulnge might be cuntniiltrd on patients, jgnuntoi 
of their possible fate. Charity may cover a muliituile of sins, but it abould 
no longer aid the esperitiiefitaliring, alive or dead, on Ihc poor, wiihiHil 
their prenotis knowledge or consent, foi the nuy doubthi] benefit of 
Medical Science and to the eenaiti desaiKtloD of finer feelings in the 
optiiatm and dm public. In Ihnntny, the Muhommadaits have protested 
agatml the way in which their dissected oo^rcUgioiiUts an: disposed of; 
in the Panjab, a CoUego was—aooie yuani ogp—emptied of its Ceiiloli 
Ariao students—alt possible pioneers of British dvilimlion'—when Moulvi 
Abdallah of Bokhara died in Hoapital and was dissected; but in Fnglim d, 
the want ofoowtderalKm towariiv pauiten, "the beloved of Ciod," awakem 
no protest, 

Aj< Ehulisu iJocma, 


OBITDARV. 

Oa(KSt.\l, ijuTfrin;; and Art have sustaiued a heavy loss in the death of 
p^yfif rytrc SAUtoa' Gkuw$£, CTE., tbe comparatively early age of 
56 yeau^ He was the younger sfio of Bohert Gtowae of Bildestoti, Ipe-, 
wirh, bom in 1S3R. He was eduAled at Oaford (Oriel and Qunsi'i 
Colleges} ftud was a sebokr of the lattur, where he gttuluitted u ilLA. 
Having joindd the Ciril Service, he went Out U» India in 1S60, and wa* 
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pufiied to ilie N,W, Prfiviittes, wh^ b« rtnt m be CoUcdor 

lund Mugistfutcu ^tJttconeiJ fifil it. AluJiura, he wwi:i«rfl and 

arduously at ihc lisual oltioil niuiins; "^Xh a sympaitiy for tbt natiyi^ and 
a graduiUy intteismg Icnow^t-dge of their langna^es^ ways and' ihoaght^^ 
ivlikb ga'^ him an iiqiocn^ intbicRCC over ihetd^ TTib h<; extrewd etiieJty 
hy tiT^ina the tfeber mm to works trf utility, lK5th tn eortfi^mcting new welli 
amt buildings and m tcatoring E}iir splcmild spcfrimdias of Imiiavi ^liX- 
tcciur^ esEstiug in the districi. Hli “ Matlini^ a Dhtdrt MErmbir,"* one 
of a sene uf govcfnimmi ptiblk^idns for the giiidanei^ of di strict ofTt^fs^ 
and htre his enuliiloa and love of Ocienlal ait liave eotilhtnefl to produce 
a work mpiftieir to tao^ othem of iho class It H Hlu^tialed with tiiany 
pboEographs of penona-tt and buildings, and pabibhed at the AlbhaUid 
Guvoirfucfit PreM f has run tlufongh thtce cditfonif andisstHI Ltm ^ndard 
wfk on the subjeo. Hi* Essay on the? prindple^ on whteh town and 
t^iUsge namet have been formed ^hows the depth and e)itcnt of his ^udy cn 
Oriental languages^ of wfiich be Has left another elegul monunient in bis 
Tfindathm into (Sccelknt English Trow of the great Fltacii pom—the 
Ramaypina of Talsi iMsi** which ri^ched a fotnUi cdiitoh in 18S7 : lliis 
was pEihlished ftt the AllAlialiad t kncrmiienl PfM, fim in R^o. then m 
410. He bad been ttarfefiJrred to Bulanekhahaf, wh-erc he conlinued h<^h 
his work md his studiH^ oa the lame lines as at pMnlhQra. His ^ilin^ 
lui^tli ooinpelled Jilai to leave India in tS90» flfun* 3a yestrs' serrice- ^ tte 
was jioniinEitcd in 1a Ctmipaninn of the Indimi Em^m for his cjccclknt, 
jf ohraate. servictfi, arid a hdlnw nf tb^ l.jiciito f/nivcrsity^for his learning ; 
be im on ihe Comitiiltee af iht Bengal AsiatiE Soci^P Eetirrp to 
astcmcft, la SLirTey,hrs health nk|riij1y gave way ) and after a loi^ illness^ 
widi gnsit t«iikn«r and fortitude, he died peacefully on tlie i^iLh 
May, He was an flotoinplished Jichokr, a pofound OricntJiIcst, a 

learned mhaxHogist, a tound criik, and a good adfnmistrator, antl- 
paiby to the ItjWk Woxfcs Hepanmeiit was not ttirpiisjng in a man irf his 
10 tbo« who rememlw the Dc|«rtnicnrs wIiLtc^wjtshing of 
^ P««^ ^ Mr. Gro.^, attic^ng u,h« ot h« 

^la,hH^=^ hintidf bearing on^.thuri of the h «t^cn^ricahlc 
i« -n Oricnul *tyle o( ft. 

^ ^ '■ ^ 'he absurd pn-pd»« of the 

*i qI ifae tuB^a, objected to the '^bcatben" NJhft t 

dfmgaiedaodqBidrilatCTaldomevHkh Sir rm™l„4 ^ 

Hi. idol rf oriwlT™ ^ "®r'^' 

wih no rtij»n« ■ md n»d« vH. unfortunateJj net 

l>tknfci| ponerr, Betntta b*8ii*irott uged where 

the Cathofic ChBKh, w« , itdooTdS™.. 

he reev^ the Ht« ^ 
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nsmAiriA tu»1 in llic ccmttcry of Haslemeru; hin good woH;# stilt sujrive in 
th<? ti^tmgry of hh fnends; Iwolca md tiutidmgs fonn ayet m<stc 
monumcnE; nnd his; spul neposes. we timij m fJod 

V. 


f-ftrd Chdtnsfotd h« favmimi the pulilic in i&ic with a masterly 
areotuiE of the ttal " tKfctiaHi of lndia«*^ whfdi is wMi* ill frontier. Bis 
tia;^ bnrft'cver, in Ehi? COtjr^e of Kis reniarkii on ** the Madras and lk>mtiay 
Army Bdlfl"' in the Holl^e of ixHds on the 4ih hl^y Iasi, qi^ inctdentatiy 
nrfertird to the djinger of any attempt 10 ddend tndia tlic Frontier, 

in sentences iJiot m: as terse as iht^ arc iraei aiuT of which tiws wonls, 
"'those ^rho wene sojierst^cefit in advocating *a forward policy/ wen; doing 
jpTff/ 0 tAt 4 fJ Anr and 

A«r c/ I^rdfum Itmfiiiv** bi™ up the lOsidt of ;ill catcful tr^iii^-Taphrcal 
obsenlitany mado In the tonmtles beyond the Fnjniicr. UV trust to bo 
able m show in detaii in a fmitir kaiiCp how oiietly iinauitcil arc the couth 
trlea heyord the Fn>tvtii£r a ndtance or occujmtinn, and how 

luiwtui ii the conduct of those who we btcakmg diswn tme phpieaj barrkr 
after the other in order m join in a stnckLil i^c with a foe whom Natvfin 
had dirided fmin m hy almoit uturutmountahlc olmnctcB- The whole 
extract fn™ T^ord Chclmfiford^ meniorabJe ipeech runs zoi fqi|]r>wfi: 
“ Ktinning^ thmngh the whole nf the nespatch (Dq» laj the prc«um|)don 
that, if we qie to meet a fnmifdahle European enemy on tmr frontier, we 
?nu 3 i go outside the frontier to do so. He lielieveil that would be a Cttal 
mistake to roake^ unless it cocld lie alifiblutcly proved that by stepping out¬ 
side we should, tind a better fighting position dun inside our owti ouuntrj^ 
But^ he conttfidcd, after studying iliis quiti^tioo tvay for a great 

nuuiber of yeof^ tliat the nojib^wesJitro fifonlicr^ which wm thetwily atrikaUc 
ftmiitit fot q Etiiupcan fon^e, w^a m sitoog «* it pcftiibly Could be matkp 
and If they wete to yield to those who were 10 pcnwieni in advoc=iiti^ a 
forward policy, it would be seen, he lieHemL tlipil they were dulni; a 
injusike to tlit natiuoJ feamtei of our own finotiiier and risking the 1d9$ td 
QPi Indian Efnpfti&* 

VVe cfiiisider that I^cKtl Chefm^rnrd has not only saved his kkiJ by putting 
the troth fo pJaiulf Ijcfott his peers and ibe public, htii that he h^s also 
rendi-TLxl im insalniihte and opportune sen'ke to hif counity by a wutfilng, 
10 which attention cannot be jmhI too scwi^ 


^Vtistralia just now 11 tmdef the stoTTn-cJdud lyf f Unk disiastcta, hul the 
sharp discipline was needcrl to n^cre batiMn^ from a kind of }viwn- 
brnltiii|i and 10 teqeh Aunralla to depend more upon iictselE 

Mm. Anatrs Acio^v^ the irdFbu>wn izeiilptcM, who some yoara ago^ at 
the rirqucft of the late Sirdar Bfkraroa Singh of Kaptuthakt oee[iTj;id a fine 
martJe poniait of H.R.H. the iVittce of for the Jultundbur Towih 

Halt, which was unveiled whh on the oocasitm of Her MajestjrV 

Jubilee, is now occupied on a Iuim of the late SurgisD^nrCcncial Ttr. H. \V* 
BcUew of Indbin faroev which b a apeakmg 1ikci3«iaof ihai emioesii scholar, 
NLW SEBIES, VQU VL p 
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JSTah^s, cU.: 

tiurdlcr aj»d official A visit, tbtmefoTn^ to Mr. Actoa’i .^adia oJ; 8+ [ jng- 
fiord Plac£, Abbey Si. Johii's Wood^ tvooLd Qot tail tu ixiU-iesr ihc 
many rriendst and liEodicr-dfEc^m of I.>t. Bdlcw as alisq otheis connecied 
widi Indio- At Mr. Acliitfs ^Ludio tliey will iilso otiicr scuIptnTO of 
cmLncdl Augl^^Indmi}^ We would surest to our Indian gm.'sta now In 
London to visit a atudfo irlieje tliey will Brni ibc bttfiti of ccuoy fikiKl^ and 
edebmiesj which tbir geruiiv of Mr, Aclon lias rendetwd iimnortaJ in niarbk, 
CdtainSy in the l[rc-itht? dclincaiion of the human &« and BgLut?, Mr, 
Aciofi is /iw 7 < among Englkh sctil|jtcirs. Hie CumuiUleo ftii a 

Suioe of l.,ord Roberts cannot do better Than $ceme Mn AcUwi^ ^rvtcea^ 
rf they desire an ever’Viiiid pmsenLirtent of our papular beno. 


1 'l!E thinks there Is an clement of humour in the posidon which 

(he Secrtlstiy of State ha$ suddenly ju^mned in n^rd to the burden Ot the 
ItOttic charges Lord Kimberley pictUTt^s himsdf as engaged man unequal 
combat with die Treasury arid tlie War Ofik®, in which, C5f course, he is 
always defeateei But knowings we do* the wap of the hidia Ofliice In 
rcprtl to coatnico^ for stores and their mcibod of meeting the indents 
^ent hnmt fram ihUcouiUiy* nne cannot atacept the Secreiary oC Stale far 
the lime fcjeing as the chamirlon of Inch'a. T 1 « ttm i* that India i» cun- 
sitkfed fair prey by all the offices and deptmrment* in England whith H.™ 
any dcallxigi* widi her. Whether it Ise the cost of an erpedition to djc 
Mcditcrratican or the Red Sea, or the sending of a hiindh^l of native 
i:arjdry to add to the gforics of a pogeatni in the Tendon viieets, India 
jnusft pay the piper, in wfiole or tn part. It aever seems. 10 strike the 
iKmie imborities tiim the tnfthiti Titaaufj- shi^uld not lyet f!aned upon 
lo meet choips cfttinmcd with affidn whicli, m the cant of the day, are 
pirrtly IrapertaL Wlm possible coiicerrit for insianct^ codd India have in 
the wretched nuiddlc in Egypt and the ScHtdan ? And yet her situy was 
calicd iq»n to fumkh BgHUr^ men, iratiapoft, dc-, and to share in the 
bahen honour of fniiting the MaKdi'i forces. Did England cveroief to 
meet the indirect wspenditum which the larticiparioTi in lire cnmpaigjjji in 
the Sile delta and at Suiktm invofsied? She gave grants of moneyi >t is 
trae^ to cover to sotne cattnt the direct qodayi but ihav her generaity 
cndeA TTie {ridiaii U^poycr bad to meet ihe other bills and to make the 
best of 1 b3id fauMiness. 


Turnlu^ to purely mPitory' mattcf^ his lordship ^d the tact thjii ludm 
inamtuiwd a third of ibc Eriiiih Army on active lervios gav^ her an 
undnuiited rlaitn on the help of the hiittih rcserTO in any miei^cncy. In 
Lord Ripnn i time* when the Eiisshiii sstie liad f^used general akim« the 
quttiton wt% plainly [kic from tbk coumry 10 whether* in cist of W 
India wrmW f^vr her quota of the reserve towunk ihc cost of which !ibe 
cemtri^e^ ^ ^ ^ iMifflawcconid Ur 

aptcte^wtik, It «jd, thfti a few would lie km oat, Thi, 

■mt, « bembaj « Kiimch« to die off by 0« scor«. wbfle ell the 
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Correspdndenitf NaUs^ ttc. 

saumrcH Tiwn *ti«M be enrobed ro ftitm ihe amy c<ifpj in Engbnd— 

thnse corp^ which exist mt fuper only DWTiig Hi the ?hnft If 

IjOrd Kimberley ivIM engsi^e in irith the Wm Oillce on the pat- 

tkutir pqinr he w\W c!n the best fcirfcc for India that a st^sninri is 
cspshtc of {>erfannmj^ ac the present time, for when ihe time for campiirgn^ 
trig cnniK the BHlish pairiwn uot here should be slreagdieDeiJ by trained 
iTitti^ capihTe of nseetJn^ the srttniti of acti%^c s^rricc, and not by ** spectuiUr'^ 
who will not te ablein mitfdi a huntlred roilbitbi'^Mrf tlic frcmUtir. Tids 
qiiestioit of Rwerri^ for tctlia h one ^hkh Lord Kiibens irfli doubtim 
britig foTwatd in the lloutke of Lords, ami the faett which lie wtU be able to 
quote dnHild «erx-e to txmnnz^ Farliamem that India u indeed being 
Iioidly lieatcd iimJct ihc [ttc^K atmogement* 

VVe l,oid Kimbeiley and the Indm Odice cn ibe aitnuiiLble 

manner in which Ihe ttccret of the Ijoid Hcrsdidrs Ciirreniry Corirmiviical 
liiis J>^n ktpu dll the Tlnv^ arrit-ed for the &iniiiltaneoup Ihocbmation of 
the Onvemment decision in England and Indai, In a Money Market 
article in the a leakage more than icisinuated as mt expbnatinit 
of 0 tccnpLirafy rise in Rupees and Rup^ |;^peri hut thti mt wiM iokty 
due to spcculiUjve gn^fidngi and not lo nny koow ledge or hint iinpro|Wifly 
otualned- _ 

On the t5lb June, in the HcHne of ComitiwUi Mr* S, Soiith asked the 
Undei-Secretary of State for India whether the altention of her Majc^iy^ 
liid been dmim to the reocnl siammetit of Lorf Northbrook 
dut lodia was for a period ol 14 yaits, up IQ 1SI4, dunged widi a sum of 
fniir milJion sterling4 year m consequence of the mode of ad}ui 4 ing mOltiry 
expenses betwen linglmd jujI tmllTy of wbjcii sum one liaif ought to Tiaie 
ti«ti bontc by Jhc Itnjieiiftl Exchequer; uibether, at the mectfng of the 
new Ixgtilabie C^ned tn Calcutta, Lord Latislownc tmtild be empowered 
to givu any i^tplanaiion mt this and whethetf oomddering the 

cqmlition of Ictdian bnaiice, the Ifonir Covemtfient would emueni to a 
revbbn of il»e exiiting ad|Lisiment of militaiy expcnsei, 

Mr. {h Russell reijlied:—** Ves^ ot. Lord NofthhTook’'ft statement 
ndkiTci] to the of pay^ing the capiuliixd value of eadi pension^ 

which was Jibondoiwd in (s) It would be; open Lo the Vk^oy to 

^ve explaiunions m answer to any quetiion on the subject in the Legb- 
liiivc Cootidl (j) As any such rertHon would olTect several dcpattmenu 
of Lbe Covemmentf the Sccrtlsiy of Suit b Lmable to glre an ojiaver |o 
this qtiestico.'’ Comment is neciHeasu 


A splendid specimen of Ihe Ait^ndustiy Cif Indm has been prepared 
fnr the Chicago Eidubiticn, by the great carpet rttakcr of Ahmedahod— 
tUkhtnwur Singh Rapiram Singh. It is a carpel ao feet long by 14 widet 
aufl n valued at Hi. which iihould equal ^100^ but aks* in these 
degenemte days go for mky It repretertts lbe bbotrr, daring to 

moftths, of i 6 workmen who have been eapochtlly engaged in toibodying 
Into ihk cirpct a tk«gn esprcsfily made for it by a f^eccanese ortisit, 

F 2 
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*rin* ii u hunt hi a d*™ ftatftt; mA lE ^oritauie figures of lion^ dgers, 
sia^ other wild aniPiais, with hfj*^% dqiham^ nnd hunters 

"nic dnHaiEs are niosi dahomtcly worked^ dv«i the ctotlM of the hiinlew 
sbowng 3{»1endid embrddefj j ninong ihe hnntm are a Euittpean lady 
and gcnclemon. AIL the ft^es are t;|4arly picked out, and the Uj^ 
tiunibcT of eolonre nw!d arc admlnihly hlenikd The price Ulh a laic ^ 
loTHT w^Lgefe in Indiat for even skillird labour^ The daily ™ 

these artinus v»oukL be oiUy ahont tyi a day I 

The grea» Eaubquake in Southern Afj^nrEtan and ihe Qncttah districts 
pii the agth lk™nibcT, iS^i, wiw apecially iti the Kwnja Amrsn 

mnge, and produced a i?eculijiT and rare r^nit, which Im net yd rBcdt 
the auention among $denvi6e men thm it dtserres, Petwern the Khojax 
Tumid Mid Old C-haman, at mile ThSi ^ rnorement of ihe caiih emta^ 
five mils to bulge out laieniPyi and all the joints lor a fireat distance, in 
lioili diirdions were found to l>e very t^hlly Jammed iip TTm licnt raSs 
were, of oourse, at once t&km up ; but ori ttring to pmm dbers they were 
found nol to hi s thi: intctmediste space was found sA&rffufJ, Iry about 
r feet Thb was due to a jwaiiivc oomnLCtion of iht Esntb-sufiaese at ihU 
fffiitit in c<aisequcficc of the amhqtiake Photographi taken of Ibe 
fpui. Dr, Cricslxich had been ordered up to caaminc the snongi, 
tihcnorncnoof and hi* repon wiJl be loohcd forward to with much mtroi^ 

A jpeal iTiick in the earth lia^ bnnt produred a Itulo East of the Mcridjott 
through Cbamwi llettJs and up to- the Kwnja Ainrao main rouge. 

Our wsibdrawal from ihe fal*e pusiPoti of forcing (Kn^dves on out AJk* 
the Amir,» ht from iujurmg, would m^ily increase our ^ loesnipr*" in 
Afghonhitaii as ** |>Q&iatsoin? of Laith and Jnstictr** The Amir would be 
clethnnied bjr iht Afghaita, if we overmu his coiuiliy witii oar polhieds 
andsoldkfii. writes in tire BW* p// udia thai Litllc more than fifty 

ycort ^ an Euro|ieafi muhl tiiivcl in piifttct lAfitty in Alghankian. The 
Afghaus were then udthcr liualical nor “ treachetciiis (o die sraugcr- 
’rhae qualities hare been derulopeib selfdefctice, Kinneilike Ruiflianand 
Eiritisrti mfEuerice Im fwollo'^ed up around them ihewhok'Of Muhalnmadan 
Aaio- *^(Jiily Aighonistan now remains c 5 o*^ed* to the omnivorcryu> Eufopeirt* 
^iTie Petban in bi^ olistinase wnuJoni '* will hare nunc of laur civilbaiuiiu 
Ai a iriend and ally hit would be a source of smnigib to tis ^ as a subiccti 
one cjI weahneso^ ^Tlic Amk has po lar btdd his own hnnly On the 
Ppmin*' aKainsr Htmla and his inriiaticrit in Major Vote lo li^Le the 
Khiiahk Vulfey ditfmie, "‘ptores ikit ho recognira the HntUh os hi» 
helpen hi way diihcidry with a Forei|m :aiiiie ;‘^ only he waais to be the 
Jmlge of whtiher sutdi difbtiatty tsim and itot to have dimciiltks founds 
irrrented w prurnked for him iw ontsideis os on eictue for intCffcrenctL 

We Rtratly regret liavhtg to puatpunc many imponant article! announced 
htt mtr Lii± c«ue (jlu, iHmdit H. M. Dhmvi's learned ccuilrilnition to 
tbs Sflnrtut Eta cijivuuecny)^ siid udrem since recdteib C>iir tuntribuiro 
ajui leaikji will, Impc^ caimie the necesiitj bad on ua by press of 
(mportoM tuimii Aobjccia, that oftea omtiid ui to defer anretes on 
wtittrfi uT a mure icfentihc or ainoiknucal ehttraeter^ which, 03 of pernuuieni 
mieteit arc uf Em|Mj|tATi^ wheiiari:f issued 





SUMMARY OF EVENTS, 

TIik Imperial^ lairittite was formall)' cpdned with a Scaw cfrertiftnlal by 
Her Majesty in the fiftssenw of rtspresiTtlMtvw pf cvety wlonv and 
aependcnc) of ihs Brittih Eiujil*e. l-'mnt Tndln llwrc wcte present iheir 
Highnesses the Chlefotrf UhorntaBST, Kapurthyliji, aniJ Gonclal? mmI the 
KjoadTon tif Indiati catfairy, picked rneo from various (Wim* fcecivcd 
iiBTkiid attentiem. TIi* errmt tiolia an Important utiige in the develop¬ 
ment of onr CoIonLil Etnpirt The jewelled key i^rttcnied on the vtmitm 
W the Queen-Em press was imuk frf mutenal* friom HHSt jart* uf the 
E.inpltfi'.} bet a* far M we have learned, nothing from Endta prtipiM enleml 
into Its etHTipOSition. The Institute may be over-nnedT lull it ftiljlls «' 
unpitfiant oAtcc, os a perpettioJ Exhibitfon of the pTodiitis and (ndJistriev 
of lUc Bdiish Enipiffii eoliccied in one ecntral place. 

The Gackwar of Hanxia Ie travdling in the north of Kutopc, and the 
young Nawah of Bmapur is doing a tom rotind the world the Kafa cf 
Bohl:^! ia alu> visiting EngUftii 

The iHttcetninuibly tardy report of tlie Indian C.iinency CdminTssion, 
signed only on the jtrt May, waa fonranlod w the and June to India, the 
government of which has jusi counnunlcaml its diieisioti Tjy tdegrapb. 
This is being discussed iiy the Caliincli atui will aTicrtmrd# be laid before 
Patiimnenti but a gufuanlce was capressly tefosed ibal action in India 
should be deferred otl the House of Coitimtm Iwi studied the subjccL 
This wemki indicate that ihe Indian Covemitient is allowed (a* shonUl be 
ihc case) a tree hand to deal with the iwuto. Thi- wchange has alitady 
1>egiin to riM nnd hiu ^kassed the offeiil tale I'f tt (iwsd for the year* 
How wkkiy tpread Is the. pnxicss of systemalknlly fnltcnbg on the 
Indian Eachajtge was uultcatcd Ijy the impertinent protest ^ the China 
Trade AssflciatJoB ogaiirtt htgtslntion fta ihc benefit of tndia. — bwatMe, 
fotKWth, it waitld injure /jbf> trade t Thus, actual!Y luttcnding that ihr 
biteresm ol rIf 5 ,ooe,<»o sbooM bt dcTiliemlely sscrifioed to the profit td a 
haniirtili 

In Pnrliamcnt. the -Vuirwi u/iJ /fe'itiA/v Arf»iri Biff hat jiasetd the 
tjoTds: hill jl is dwibtftil if there will be time to pass it through ibe 
CominouiL Replying *u a iiueatiim, the Govemment dechutd that iliough 
thectnically it wns impOTtant that judkial and eaeCUtive ndniintitRtlicifi 
ihould be scimmte, y« practically the finances of India could not, at least 
at present, stand the stmin of the inercare b the staff whkh it would 
neCHsItaift Toni Northbrook railed artCntion to the excadvc mflitary 
opeudituir of ibe India office j and it was admitted that this, and raudi 
chie at that office; needed economy and imptovnnent; hot nothing was 
concliitled. To a reijucst lor on early date on which to discue? the Indinn 
.Me. CUdireni!, while acknowledging Its tworeaity. practically wid 
ihju rrehitid hUkfeed the way. Thi! absurd naolutltm regsniing lyncW 
non* competitive eominatioiw tn England ami Itwiii for the Civil Senrict, 
hi» been lefcrrtd for repcirt to the Govemnnmt of Indk: but they are 
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ullDifw] u ftee HiTitS iti thfi MaucTp ?rhidi tntisi then be ftaiihmitfaid 
ParliumcnL 

tn tsjDiA ilseif die Coimdla Ar.t ha* coine imo ofi ihe liitrt 

mcniintikxt in cMir Iasi Stimmiij, The Bengal tiovt^nicnt has iicocpltd ktt 
Uic riuiiiiziatinb« made: but w^; have to luote the signiicant hict that at the 
ebetinn of lUbu Sourindto l^cilb Baamrrj* by ihc Corixnmitisi of Cilcutta, 
he received only one EiifTTpcan votfc ITierc be* iHecii, a* was Eutmat 
icroit: ihatp criddinn on the irudeqitftey uf the tcpn^acfltation gnmteii but 
the (>eginning made h gonci md ht cajiable of iride exuatsioo iuid great 
impm^-ctnent We hope yet to w: a il^ular 53'%‘Unn put forward, to be 
worked up tOv in a ^tc^anUke Tnanoer* for a good |ireUalefmijiiid fonn of 
Constitutional gpvcniment- 

Sir Qiarto Elliot havin^j taken siok the lieiatcniirit’iiovemopihip 
of Bertgai tumporuiiy in the able bands of Sir A P. Macdonndl ftom 
the Central Piwinces, ffhet^ be ^ re^jlaad.by Mr- ]■ Woodbotn from 
AlLuhabaEb Tlie iicgotiatioiia leith Chinn on the SikkiB^'l"bibet 1 tide are 
nrailr L'omplctcd—the tea. quesifoji alone leimuns. ‘lltc Maharaja of 
Kaabmltand his two brothcES bavc contributed: Ui Fundfe Avinash Chmsdni^s 
Engltfih tninftlation of the Cbniaka SamhlcL The i.uckiiOiff Britisb Ato- 
daifon has awarded Et tpooe to llabii Pertab Chuiidcf Roy forbia Eti^h 
tramiadonof the Mababhuraia. thr»foufthiof wbkhnit!! a1 ready comptelecL 
’Hut histtwk I Jihcne gale of thdbi b being pulled doii'ti t o make way fqc a 
Iffigc nttKSUated by ibe inincoflin^ slab and impqrtahcc of the suburb 

of Huhd .MuniK; the city iii liKhted m\U eiKtricby; and kst ycur aair the 
establishment of ^cral *teatn ^niirand cotton milk and of 4 iron foundries. 
f>T. QvghoTn^ Mr- Ihbebsou and Moulvi Samiullii are Ccumui^kmers 

w inqiibe into the ConUigiMs Dtseftses Act. the waiter iwen 

unm^uiUy cold, feionny^ and Uiogi the mb fall has Ijeen almtHt evt?rywhem 
mmewhat above theav^ ragu^ and the nepofts on crops of alJ JntHls^-Hpcfiydly 
wheat—^are very fuvmuraiiie. Hlic new Ep.ifway Crvfir ihc Ristiui at 

Bexwadti was opened byJ.Ofrl Weidocik. Tile S. 1 . Railway have contributed 
50^000 ju thert shore toward* the new watcovotiLS lU fridii nopoly. The 
Hnn li_ Thoinbee CUitty, Chief Jodge of Mysore^ baa given Rs, 10,000 fiir 
m brkspbd at BangalotT, half being for m wmnen^t and rbilclrtmV ward 10 
be named a/Lsr hk wifo* Mt* Eduiji ]Hnih;iw has given Rs* 50,00* for a 
femde Huepkal at Komthli A sitatije » being ejected in Travancorc in 
metnory of Sir T. Madliava lldi^ ILCAL* Mmerime l>iwan of that statc- 
t>»ituhince9 by wnne aborigiimU^tlhm^ and lOionda—occiimd in 
the Keuujat %tntc, Ori^ OrUticV. The Raja irts besieged in big foir, mid 
troop* hail to Ijo scni to aid hini. Heavy i^mticfTi wtis qJleged m ibe 
etcnflc ; but the ridttg scoviv to bavt betn earned by the some leader^ who 
raised lienilir tisuKks m 1^91 ood A scuis^ of executions bv the 

Khan of Khebt, wEm n an iiidqiOTd^t Prmcep has kd 10 the intf rvciitkm 
<if riw Sowrann Po««. KJsan <dftTed no TEsiitjxncc ; and though no 

r!*ck40ft k yc! putirihedt he wiU doiibtksa be advised to afidkatte hi 
favour of hih WKL The dcfachmcui t%\\ now staiEOned in the Mdtmn ban 
been wnhdrawtu a» too fer out of 1i»dk hut polhkal contFol will be iwir 
Hrti^ over the Teglon. 


Sut/ffrtary of 231 

In the Miliuiy Depurtmenl, J^nl R<rt«ts clii^cl a long cweet of 
honourahk setrice in India with a wdl-eamed ovation ofl leaviiig the 
comMi^; and he has had an enthimbtfic weJcumB home. Sir Gcoise 
mite has replaced him in BengaL Sit Jamm Dormw* death (from Ihc 
effects of nutulitig by a tigw)( alter good seiifice done dunng his tenute of 
oflki: especially in hii scheme for rcamttnjcltiiji the Madras anny in dass 
iqrimetita, kaves the Madras command in the bands of Geiwnal Stewatt» 
till t'icnend Esbi’s Ktuin froin leave. As wtt wril<i the dcuh of Sir John 
Hudson, by a laJi fmm his horse, leaves vacant (he Bombay command 
which Iw had hut lately ifliten up, Thu* the three Cointaaitder-in chief- 
i,j India have dumged hands donng the quarter 1 The system of 
,4 n . ^ kcf^iments has beefi cJttcnded to ift mam corps in the ftengal army. 
Sir Cemge ^Vhitts has permiUjed suitscriptioos being mired io 3 ikh ReBi- 
menis to wd the KJmIsa CoUege mcniioned in out April issue. Cora- 
plaiiits are made of negligcSKC (it the India Ortice, as the 6 Mtutiin guns 
ardcwl 4 P=*ra ago liave not yet amved I he Brtiilh iiuoiw in India are 
aimed widi (be new magadne rifle: and the naUxe^y, now using the 
Mattini Mcnry, show a further intimvement in theix eiteady csccllcni 
sbontittg,' liisarmanicnl progressee m the Chin hllhv whttc 1,470 guns 
were latdy giten up, and four rehd chie& were lapluted 

'I’ Vim b liiBCOfilcnt in .Assam, when: the new ^ttlemetil has inctcaicd 
die tns*^"**^* by so to ICO per cent f the people ay that ti^nnd « J per 
Twtrt k not a justeiihaiiocnicnt. The Ruki* have raided the village of 
Swimy Naga nar Manipur, carrj-ing off nearly jrw bads. The K^har 
district also has been diittubed, and a planter was inuidwcd; and rt 
not tilt repeated strong rapiescjitalions had been made, tlLVi the aiithoiitics 
took Steps tor fotoeing security and ecmildcnec 1 tl would seem that energy 
in India is displayed only in out sesseLess action in the extreme north- 
■meat £n>Aticr. 

In BmiMa the Sianttse ddimilitinn Commission has coded its bboura 
The bowndnriea fixed am those mcntitioed by i» (October, iSpsK citepl 
thal we have yielded to Siam the old Butmeie slate of Rywing Chalng 
astride the Mekoitg, while S ia m in retum has ceded the traniv-Salweeii 
Kftmitii to our luya! Kiuen chid "rhe alCiir, etmihicted on the most 
fdendly trams, has given sansfactkin to all concerned. To ocourage the 
study of Chinese, huge pecnniaiy mwardi um offered, with Icitt on full pay 
for 6 miwitbs at Bhamo and t year *t Pdeing. There hos laeen further 
tiuubk with the Kachins near Sima. Mote gold baa been foimd in 
Wtintho. TJte proposed univecsity for Buraia has m« with (^position. 
From the i* July, all habUtral eonsumras of op'tiim arc to be registraed. 
and It IS fbihiddcR W supply the drug to any oihcra—the laitct » very 
scRsetcss eoactment, due to the absuid interferwe of ttteafptmstbic 
a^iatora. In bwer Bottob, exeertittr rain has done some damage to die 
crotis, which am, however, reported to be good. The i|u«stion of the 
de|iiit3Uon in China (s still unstfttlt.'d, but it is decided that no tribute of 
4ny bimi wjII bc nctA. '!!« Tswftliwa of ThedWiW i» coming to visit 
liAgtond; Jus son who has jiul tetumed h«iM, cairying on tire giftern- 
ment during hi* ohsenue 






Summary of Evixis, 


FfiCTiSi India is uruLa^Hng a scrcie financial cpsti. For some im- 
cxi^ncd l^aaon^pfnbably diminishocl xtro5[)cdiy leading lo ^ lesseiict] 
«iwni«—Jhr B| t'ondklimy t» eoijity, and tl b fotind dilFicuN to 

rejilciiuh it, rile goTcmorj M< llmmas, who was to liiivc left Fondi^ 
efuittyp hsi linn asked lo coiitinut in uETire^ io older lo licl|i in fimlEng a 
way (tut of d,e difficulty, by hk eitpcrtiauusd advice, rnim Tciiteia da 
Silva, Oovernor-Ceueral of Goa is re]ibc«l liy IJom Raffiiel de j^»i4(a(Ic» 
whom he idiei^ at Motaiubique. 

ITie toad and lelcgraph to GilEtil aie opened; and thing? have licen 
quiet (here, as the thttaiened attack by the Kohistana on Chiids bw not 
McunecL Untta Khan of Jatidol, having made (leace wiib NawHgai, lud 
n iighUng with Die, Tlie Russian forcta hqm the Murghahi I''onli^ 
wlitn, lOoo nic lajd tu he sfsiioned—had appcaiod ti Sarhod in W'akhaw, 
Jttd called on the A^hun commiuidant of KflcJi Planju to siinender: 
hoi^vet, buries confirmaiioR. Mote troubles have adsen, in Aivmajt- 
wan, with tlio Hafaias, and there has been some fighting. IlotJi sides 
claim succw5> whence we may concluile that nodiitig dweistve hu yel 
place. Cokmcl Yule, oo Ms way to die Kralik river. Im been rvaj- 
icccived with gneai cordiality and Riarbed Imnottr, it h ^id, hy 
cipress orders of the Amir. Tlw Russian cummissionefa reached VikuKb 
an the Jfth Slay ‘ and a satisGtetory tcnufnotfon may be soon cepccted of 
die d»iNjie about iho waters, 'i>at .Aittir k said to Iw stilt desitnus of 
visiiing England: and it ii hanj to contrave what posaiMv r^sga ttie 
girveniflicTit of India can hat« to prei'ent his doing so, unlesii it be ihe 
^ tiger of a revolt in Afghairfetan when he is away. He has lately received 
•ognal iioduges of electro-ptaiing machineiy } but some difficulties were 
*'Cpo*tcd to have utMcn with some of his European eraployiia 

e aceounta, for rSya, of the Siaans' Semxsinxt^ show a deGcH of 
while at Ferak them H a surpbia of eaictly the same amount The 
Of J ohorei who is once mom tmvelling in Emgjie, has Ireeti rkentated 
y^ t^ror of Austria with the j At cLua of llieonlcr of the Iron C«uni. 
Paknam “P<3ied in April ihf Railway from Ranghok tr> 

and unnmr 0“)uih of the Meitum. By a most linjusiifiahle 

l,«k of fh^M \ **"* ’*****S^ "** SiuiwK uniiofy on llic Idl 

TTic imixirtiini* r .*”**'?*” of *niis their uiKlouhted Tt^ts, 

osvw^mhnated. and « « 
»n>ion,^tlwrit^^^ « » «« swin on land lacsdinnie* adnuois. 

w (hat all ^ ^’*^^** 

SSiaoioc uaiuialiy jjry that ibe ^ ** , the 

Hdopged 'OAruLuaiZ ti^^TlT* ^ «*q'ttowhat 

dedared Might, l«.w«« P«»«:tora.c was 

Iruinan tiinory. ' P ** f orewrome right jet tiucE mow in 

‘^ Arimeni whoj^ttll’^^ "* Easy Ivotis wlih 



Sttwimnry of 


J.ip.tlt hii annfie^ [he FcJetir fsland4>t lying between the rhilippines 
antL the CotoUri^^ Jind f? cii4!X^nT;3igirt^ cfnignitSDn i<t iWeigT^ ccnintTic:ft- 
After wriuctbns had Iwn nwide and rfiforras fromiacd bj ibe minklmij 
the I hei TOied the Budget uict wa^ ctosicd i aai tltc ^-ai^on h being 
ulilia^ed h stumpiEtg the coumty^ The reduciicm lutiounied 

to only 4gj{T74l pface of the ftiM demand for lo^ooD^nM yen. The 
Ji^io party cordially ylefdud to the Emperors fMpn:af<¥: and the Ka^ 
Shinto, who lidd out, touBj do ni^ftkin^. T)ie profm^d id per cent lax 
na i&alar[e> bilctdated to yield and private iDditridualii 

Jiivc gs^nt^Tcmif eofiutlauteti Inrge $mm to help thdr gcrvettimaaL A fire 
At Kjtu^awa ileuiwycd ^,000 houiex Ai the end of Mafcli, 551 nitlcs of 
gorernmern riiiltra}'^ were o^wti; luid the Aoairim Uoyd'a ftcameni mnt 
tun to Kob^ llie foidgn tude at Japan In iS^^i Iim chci»d«tf that of 
by iOtOpo,oDO ycn^ ehklty in tea and vllk ; in the decade the node 
has increased rjo per tetiL 35 cotton millf ndth 5071J.9S ^indlo 
were titmingOHi st^oca bales of jutn : two mllb icnt m> teturrek 

From OiTnik the trnde ferr iRfjj ie reported sti of which 

^iH,53o,Q<Kj (or 60 per cent-) was wrlh the Briti'jh ttcphei j£$,ooo^a(to 
only being with Great Briiaifi direct. Frofn the interior come reports of a 
wrero fatnme and consi-quent craigmtioft of numbers to Mcmgtdb. 
Thb year ih^ muninatiotis at the Itiiperia] College indude the Enjttish^ 
French^ Gcft&aii, iifiiii Rindau bnguagcs, I he reCtimod acmtaitct of the 
embafisits acting as anaci^ors, For the tkibi al Idijjig in 1A91 fulFcoto- 
pCDsation has beea giren in two cattss—the third, reduced by the Cbiisy! 
by 1 f per Is tiot yet »cti1ed a« the ckinuini and bii frkndi iitdig- 
n«niy dircUne 10 admit any rediHrtton. Sir Kotrert Hari^ GX.M.Gp^ ^ho 
has |it5rt reojived a well eamtd BamiiriEy, Iias prepared a vhesne hw a 
gim^ pDstd fereiee alJ over China, but the cdkt for \u twoniulpdon 
wll not be poUbhed tiW aP the details me ii% orekr for oirtual working. In 
Korea dismrhances hare been raised by the Togoktits—a i7olQnlxmnt- 
toruign pahticD-rtili^iaas body, numbering orer 70q,0op strongs Japanese 
and Chinese mcii-of war hul ls«n sent 10 prefen'E ordor- 

The Grand [hike Geoige Alcxxondrevitch, second son of the Cear^ 
tins gone4 under nicdioLt adWcc, 10 reside at Aboi Tuimtn, tn the 
CaiieasifS. Tlic RuEsiaii Customs line liai been Abolished betw^cen RuMia 
and BtijcMm and otce csttibliahird between Russia and Alghant^mti^ Jilnng 
the Amu Ihma. 

pF.RSl.^ hits grantetl to PoIiakolF of Moscerw, the contract, with a 99 
fTS^n^ lease, fbr a road between KaiTtn, Reaht and Emeh —about 125 
mUcs—with the right pTcobivatit^ the knd oa both skka of the road, not 
csceedifig a total width of 70 feet. The toad mutt be competed m 2 
and ii ctftimBtcd tn co€t ^100^000^ no rc^trtclkins sire put on ihe 
ruunber of {breigiunrs to he employed; bestry toUs may be levied and only 
A imaH royalty has 10 fre gnren on proiru om 11 per crat He n also to 
hi^vc ibe refusal of a Railway to Erkielt, lUid will lie mdcmnificd If it k 
gtzntod to others A seiiamte engagetuent Is to ptonde for ren proving ihe 
Enidi port by dred^'nj^ and iMtablkhlng a tuf and liptuer % die 

lim to RcchL Rmisk k tiyrng to foro PeRia to e^cpttiprtatc the owncti 
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of thi^ ^quirifd Ibr ihe rmd at a 9 ?|)cclfiJ pdc^ inslcati of lh^ trurrmt 
m;)rk:t;t \^uc ! jret ibc 5h^ Imi nvi jieldeA 'Hit: Bd^wi Co,^ K^l- 
and Tminwiiyg in the cnviroTis of I'dbcrtufi hare betoi iisiiRfcrred to 
Hussian hands. I'hjcrrv havH hexm riots at Shinn? owing ta dicartbra^ of 
bread and trouble About die copper coinofe. Gfivon-uheiulti^ who seecns 
ta have entcrcis^ modi pcmldoui mdoence^ has been rallied ? a™! the 
people have quitted down. An iirEurrcciiDn near Bonder AbbdS^ atxoni- 
panted ^viih ttiurh pllliiging^ hi ft l w*^n siippiesMrd, and the ret>el5. drK'Oti 
tfito ihc hiili north of Bumkr Abbas vriU have soon to stuirender os they 
are in iltniti ftom mint of proviwEts. 

in Tuakky ilie Stiltan has otdered tlte teierait of aU the Ann^biLS 
bteLy joiptboncd for riots; and an Iin|»efiiil liadif has testored to Mgr, 
Kremioti^ mwr Caihdlco» of the ArmoiiAm, his rights iw att Ottoman 
fuhj^E of wbicih he hod been deprived on bis deporition i^oi die of 
Coo&taniinople. Tlic bn;^ds who atlioked and wupmckd the agefti of 
the ilothschnda, proceedJiig to ihc Jeu-iali Colony of J'linueh^ were captured 
by Vabui Bey and sent to prison at BcyretiiiL I'he tmir Mnsffljihfl 
iVrshin hae Ijccni appointed Chief of the Dtuses* imd Abdur-Rahmun 
PoahEt, tnii^ferTi^ from Stnyma to Adriatiople, biis bmi succeeded by 
Mnfiutmtkad ini ff3|idr| S fi PoahzL At I'd-chHesy (Laciil^) encavarkitia con- 
dueled for liie P^hstlne £a]:^onuihii Fujid by Prof. tV IWiJjs of the 

Ammeati Cdkgttj hc>TeuiJi hare disclosed S itrpcriinpoS4.H! towtiSi like 

Schtisramn^a Trov'* TlW German Empcrtar has conferred on the Grand 
Viriei Uio Order of the Red »ad oft the Mrntater of PiMie 

Wotki, ibsti of the Whitt Some Arab dhturbancu m repoitcd ftora A1 
Adan on the TnfScish #ide of the Persiar^ Gulf; and tlic Riusloit eaepLorefi 
Baren NoEde^ has retuTiied safe from Central Arabia. Qiolem b tepcHleiJ 
from Metxa. 

In iM3viT*a new Btccl bridge ovef the Domieita branch of the Nfleat 
Manpoutfth yfm opened by tlie Ktvedivep who is about to pay an official 
Tiait 10 Comrantlnopic. Prince Arii Hassan has gone to Germany to 
^udy^ ttni'elUng rtJ Mor-L Bilb!^ Riai l^oslm has had in worn *evisml 
natiT^ papeti for ilicif ledkious tendency. An amnesty w^ks gnmted to 


oh pmontfTS with tnrer 5 ytari’ sentence who had puE in J d their time : 
Ehn prisotiE w™ said to be overcsowdocL Sorm poltcemen senteneed 
10 itiipimtineuL fur shooting down 3 iwtoriomi iirigpiiid dying to 
wi=^ ^Ttzxlorted; uihuiiucndy an mnuntited escape 50 other 
pr>iijnm ended in thi: diwcirig of no tcM ihfin 50, The annual ftaiatics 
of the woA done by ihc iiAiive EHttuitoli ihow that there ore no arreats of 


and that cimder and brigandage we both dlmirLljhbg. Tigremi 
Pftiha, tEic rcueign Dmnsler, addresaeiJ to the European Powers a 
dreulii pfqxKioe otoaiiuM ui the Mbed trSbmuihL The modon to 
PwliajKnt tm Use crotiaiim of Egypt ended In the dtebration of a «m- 
tmLLanCb oF ihc pubey hilberto purwued. The inaHcr was hotly dekitcd iri 
hgypt ^ but the tmdu are dbrioctly good* as annmitkenut the ddioite 
ntiolutiOEi EngkiuL 1 bf tiiiropcam adicGik mteifere in 
mifmiim to ; tmd Riw Padia k acting now os 

mniiahyai he dwaj* hoa deme honettiy. There fecmi to be a riflin« 
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qf Ev^nis* 

dcRiojid in scacnc qmirtn^ fsxr a govemmcnJ, on ibe gt^niiid 

tb^it Egyptians are at Ifii^ its faf tt Htit|faratK Sftd ScHj^ 

of Pttrts hm taiely given a bold, smcl dear }uwificatMMi of iliis ErtfiH^ 
occupation of E j^ yp^q fiofli ihe pen of IlL DutKafii who declared he 
liLid viaited the countrv for ihe express purpose of fault-findings 1ml hnd to 
coiue away com'erted- Another iiiid by CMman Digma has been repulse^ 
and Ibe booty taluai by hini neoiptured The dnodging of Alirxiwukia 
harlfcw hfli been coniplrted^ 

I’he ncgoliationa for ddimimitMi between Tkh'oli and TtrsitS bare 
faltcd llitt^ugh the eRtnbitani dcmaiida of the luttet under Pteneb intlticncc- 
In the Stiiian has lecqvejed from bis Qlncsa. Gmavnn tobberifis 

harn: been pcrpemied with tmpunJiiy lay FrendiiTrotcried tribes; btii an 
ample arpologf sras effteted for the uneml treaiiueiii of two Flntiih iubjec^ 
31 Ptt l-ootsts have done niiwh dainagCi Mr- Satow ha* been appointed 
BniifU Minister at Tangier. 

At Siambatinis (Bfltbum difitfiict* Ga«iriA>;be ICftgMi flagn h^hled by 
Mr* i J^wellyn wui hanlcd down by A Frent:h officer ] no steps hsivc, of 
course; been mkiaj. Fighting has ocCHTred in LtUKRiA it Roelttowit* IrUt 
whhoui tlernutc ti±sidts^ 'ITift icmiory hilberto knrmti as the Kivcjtji 
FjtO'TixroiiATt ishfincefurih to be styled Tim Kfoim Coast pROTUcnausi fe, 
die right at tliwi Rio tfel Rev forming it* hountlaiy with the Gcmiin 
Caniermbs. Tkt adkirs of Dabomey Mill await seitltan^l* and Bcbandn 
lias not yet come in ; but CoL Uodds hajs of course- rad^cd an omtinn 
in Fiance- has been defeated la tbc Freoch ; and Col 

Aiibinsrd has opeJUitl the way to Timbocloo. vt<t die Nigtr^ and ttibducd 
the Macma country- M. Ml^on Ikas been bbbualtfliig. and slajing many 
Afncnnu. I he Fratth are viill quAnelling with the Conm Siai* about 
some tcrrilofy't md they declare Ibi^' nol aiibesil Uie dispute to xmbitia- 
bofti Lieux- Dhonij hii5 dcfefticd the Amlift and eaptuitd Hyani^c. 
dd Cosnumne reports having traced the Congo tc> a mtHintain diain toantPE 
ffoin the S, a^ore of Tmignnylca to the K- shore of Nyassa* Heacev under 
the niitne of OutmfKrsu ii flowa imo Luke Bengudo: dtence, as the latapuk 
to I JtWe AIoool Issuing hence ah a river Sop metres bniadi ii descends 
by n series of waterlaHs to the village of Ankom, then (neets on the wett 
the Ijialahfiu inoisised br st^vcnil alHuents. From this imint the fiimam 
«s wdl kftowiu Tlte daRhs are reported oi M. vfln der Kirkhoven and 
Dr. Moiftaitti; ^itd tltc tumoui^ of ibt dcaib of Emin Padni are siU 
OTTCiit, but very cwiflkiing iful itnreliahfr^ 

1 he minisby has been reoTBwtired; Mr- Cedi Riiodes is stiil 
(tenner, with Sir }. GofdoTi %rigg bj Treanirer, forming a modx atrotig^t 
gm^uttincnt than before* 'rhe rercniic lor 11 mmnhs was ^445QgijOoa 
an iticrmo of ^^500,000- The N’atal respomibU: govcnraimi isuty 
baviug got a decisive majorityi have earned then project intn operadon- 
Mr Krtifiirr has been htmUy dcclAred PtEssident of ifac TkaJVsvoal, Uie 
rind djunuAi, Jotibcn* liaving only 7^009 votes lohif 
He advocates a Fsduijtiidn of tan^^s^ and ftnbrt g that a joifit CiKtQfni 
UitiOT of all the South Afrteui tlaira is piopoecd as alw » trnkaii 
ttiukt )Dini control j the mint js to be oi fftactcjiia. S« Loch and Fre- 


ij6 


Sumfmty 


liicictu Knifier held 4 at Colesb^qj conttsmini^ M. 

/OHijCTt at ibc lasr momenr Mrictg co mt^^nd m lie bad priQTnised. ITiis 
c^fercnee (fbx cicti^ion from whkh Naial ^fos very spr^e) w4Ji lesuaied 
at Pmctpruu There hare be^n coriflictiii^ minouri of the riattll; but 
nothing posiiivo is yet kmwn as we write. Mcold while the Trinsraiil 
goveninidit has uotiiied the tcrmltiiiioti of ibe piesent corti-entiott, on ilii: 
Sih At]^Tt_ Copper has been dlscovoted m DetaaniUiid, wh«e tlie Ger¬ 
mans ha.ve find somt fighdng with iwedaiory' tribes whn attseltjed prolectetl 
tril)c^ The South A^ca Co. reports umI rich finds orgalcL unej has 
taken nj> the mihing cf the Vr^bEng-Mafeting RniJvray. A good mggini 
toad is cnraipkeed from Bcira to ^lankahind, A company has txMui 
funned for conreying goods from Beira to f'ontes ^“lla Qp the I^Ungwei 
whmre a inilwuy is already completed for 50 milts, whh earthworks ready 
over as mom i and another for a milway from the Hay of Bembt to Lake 
Nyussa, The Dntish CotUTtibsioner fot Cenlral Africa was attadeed ai 


^fw])a but HUS rescued by a party ftoiti the and die after 

a fbteod manii of zt miles, ttic hills. Lt Edwards had nm^od wltti 
TOO TTin rAiii}md ca[Jtared a dboi^ with 47 »bv^ gomg nofth- 

Wild from German East Afrits, Qvisr mo slaves bad lietrfi lil^emied in 
April, and some Arab veswla were seined with slaves tmdrr the French 
llie rctiori on shows cotisldetabk fitiaiKval progim 1 

ihe old fort has Uxn abulbhed as a prison, for which purinw it was fitiiie 
nil fit* and 300 of ihc late Sultaris slaves ha-^-e been liheiaieiL Tlie clove 
CTOfi b vcff good; Imt as the liberation of filaves has ^crioudy dimfmri\ed 
Ihe Ntimbct of work fiand^ feart are entertained (hat it rarmni all be 
^thcred Herr von Schde has succeeded Baron von Sodeii an Governor 
of EAi^T Apuica- iwr Gerald Portal Tins readied Uganda^ 

pmetaimed a Brlristi Protccloraiu; and new^ reliable, if not offictd* has 
bee^n receiii'ed tiKrtice. Capt- tVilHanis liad h:**! lu altA*"k Uvutaa, in ebti- 


sequence of outrageous raids; 3 Idandi hod ftnhmitodf 300 sbves 
were released. Bisiitiiji l€autittigtmi's remains b^d been fraind and w-era to 
^ mtiSTtd m tile cbntied of the new Chureb ; and the King wilh Jjooo of 
nn people haaJ been attending H»bop TucLert semet Sir Gerald had 
eoj^aged frir TiOrvemmcnl flixncc nearly all ihe Sourlanese Irpcrp^and seveni! 
of the offiem In Ugahtk-Mijof Eric Smith, Giam WUsod and Reddiix 
i^ptain \\ nilama had leaictted Knhoyu with thfj^se who were not so engaged.. 

uf twn rutth^ garrtsons in the Toro cotntliy had been trui^irtted to the 
two tKaresl iom In it, ntid \bjor Owen and Capt. PortaJ remtmed ttirjre 
lOOf^nSre 1^ troop) ^ 100 ^Idicrsi with therie wivcfi and had been 

Capiaifi Mocdcmold^ R-E^ bad been mppoJiited 
Biid Sir r«Jl IT ’** icnilor>' "« be itt)iiJiiiDn<xl i 

Mated at 

««onaidc wmJjustmcnt of the Umhaf Vm^arat 


In AoSTtMiJ* ihc *ecce«ive Mutt of Li«fc atttt bank hm, led 


to 


A deplo^bli! finatKiml crisis showing a deL'p^jf<M>£«i ersfl in ilk! Cciltniks. A 
exjTifcrciux of Prcniiei^ lodk pliice j and Sir J. W. Downtr usf f\dclaiiie ivii 
nstnl io friiFTig a oaminqfi Iliil for dJ tbc ColafucS* and h that 

ckIJ the Savings Bonks ditndd htt put unikr jporcrninctil coniitit. Tint 
Mcilmumc CJiambcr of CotnmcrcB iml ni:j|nina[ed a Ooiiiinit!« to t^pon 
ort the i and this duciancd il iludiisaMc to tme Tirasuiy nmcn., at 
Imd Iton dont at ftriofvxne and qnd ccuuidercd it licticr that 

Parlbinmt shodd aid rohj^ found batiks with nti^iable go^t;;rn- 
iTicnt ^^ijtica. Tlie iJitcrference of the legtslorvires docs not seeni to 
liave given much aid in the cmi\ Ef it did not tnt^sdy it Th^ Cape 
gaTt^fninent ojfeiird to AnslTalin, hyt Uic oder was dechntd w'iih 

ihjmks. ITjc ptccite nature of the olikr is nai known—only Vhai it was a 
pto|HK>oJ to « targe sum in Ansimluui ^cc^tities. Considering ihe 

CDomioiB indcbi^ness oftlio Attstcaiiiiii Hank a to the public, no such Jiian 
could have pjcvtsntsjd iho ine^juiide sums^i nsuking fnMii bid systi^ 
sp^ctilotioni hr^G dividen.df avnl the locking-lip of gnai pitt of the capltaL 
in janujiTif tJiere wire ±i Ranks with diipouts amooniitiig to ^i40^0€Q^odo, 
Seven with j^S J,000,000 Jn dqMAite still stand- FomtOHi luvn gone, with 
dqwiu up ID j^Bs.ooo^ooti, Notos tuid Bills 10^^3,500,000 and dtore 
cBpiul to ^Jiiooo^ooo E toui indd>tci;beis tu tlie puhik ^'gt^oo^ooo. 
la ittHifSy *n thisso cdotiiosi dciidtd and bcmoirinp Jiave to I* chmnided 
iiadt riuaner« \n spile of nnmmni^ noretichmenUL In QutL^NiiUNip, tho 
new tniniMfy^ fed by Sir T* McHivmiJh ha» a goenf w cnkb^ majority after u 
gepoul dectiem, Tlic revf^^ioe for tht qtiurlct was less by j£t jo^ooo tban 
list year. At MtojiQltftWE the rctreiKhmcrTts, amounting |o ^^S5 ,odo, 
Inctude ^50,000 in the mdiuiijry vote; niiiway ijrivilcge^ have been greatly 
naltic^: and the Govefnor'B salary if 10 be reduced from j^iofou to 
;^7,ooo a yean Revenue hr ta-sl quarter ^bows a declmeof jfJ'i 50^000 no 
tiuit of last ^-mr. Ttic esiimdtcd de&dl Ibr ihe year 1,068^000, With 
;^96o^qoo hinn kst yrytr- The Sotiru AtJ^TftAliAN minislry »ai reenn- 
srituted in May, On ojxmiig the XlVth Fariiauientr die GovemoT nnied 
the end of the dmught, a good for dw croin and a Giii vintage; 

the Addatck Bank siilkT and no lepdatloti mis mvlod for it; by 
cmthiulng the incottai toi, by increasing death duties and duties on scrmc 
items in the ciisioms and by rccnomy all round, further tauuion would be 
avoided. A defidt of ^jo^odo was evpecieft; and Uit quarter & rtrvtriue 
had declined j£‘=%o<m^ Sir j* I>owiitf's Cotjxmmcjrt was dufcoiiK]. \ty 
a voies^ and Mr. C C. Kir^^n ii now Ptemiur with a new minhtiy. 
Sir Robert l>uir has succeeded the Eari of Jci^ as Gtivcmiir of 

New South WAt-(S< whcj* the revenue qf the Maidi quaiter had 
fchnink A *^ptfiotic gcatlcuum ** had pid j£i+o« feiio lh« 

tfcosury in meet the etpease of Sir G- Dibbs' lunmcy to Enre^w- By 
May, the cnuirms w«r ^^50,000 Im than but yeaTp tht ndway reedjaii 
and the number of thorp by 3^300,000 chJefiy due fo 
increase m the upOiS tiude of mat. AOjilw.VtiJi on the other 

hand ha* a surplus tw ihow of j£^t! 5^»©, and wnu inutishii^. live 
Auitmltan traveller Guj Boothfay lurs arrived in Engknd after fravming. 
die oomrinent with bis iiccictajy. Th^r total increase of pofmkiion in 
Aostmlia in wna ihe innedlesi since 1^2^ 






SuiHTftary iff 


Jn H&w Xf**lawd, Mi. K. J. Seddon bus sutijfiedcd lo the rtemierehTp, 
Ijy tht dtntB at Mr. Battiinc& The financcis are m i very prORpeTOis 
ciiodttttnj* and the ctct'txlcd the estinyitts en dmodr! cvety ieciui 

TbtJW waJ a wn 9ui|i]u» of 2 i' 3 oo,«c< aAcr payuig <Jff j^toosoo* of the 
Aqatiiig dfibi and;^ 74 tewof ihc l-and Fund ddTidL The raU^-nys $how 
a latgc ckar ^tit. It is not conaidered prudent however i& nediice the 
uncatkm, The fruit Indmtiy h thriving; and iron tuis t>ecti dificoveitdaj 
SVanapam (it the North Island Some Elciod^ hud atuacd much thmagt at 
Wcllifigt^m. At^traliau fruit is fiitdmg tt$ way to Indki where It ought 
find a good nrmrke^ 

Tju;iUA^t4 issued a loan of j^igooo.ooe: of diis j^cfop,ooo were % 
Treasury BiDs: ^Soo;ow were takcji up throogb and the 

(iiflinder was whhdiawn. VaciKifit Gormnnston^ has been 

Appointed novecnor of Tosiuitnm; Sir C C K.QM^G^ goes frUtn 

theMaiiriliufl Britbh Gntaiisi, and SiJ Bcibcrt Jcmlngboiiit FLCNL^G-^ 
bewsdues Cevetnof of the ^[allJttlus. Sir ih H. MilrhdiT IC.ChLCi^ 
horn Hatal wUL succeed C Smith oi the Sti^itA^ Seuiemetust t>ckg 
tepL-iced by Sir W. R Hely^Huichiiwn, K.C.M.G. 

11m Karl of A^wdeen will lie (TOiemor (Jetidal nf Cajhaitja o« the 
fclmn of Lord Stanley of FrestOn now Karl of Hcrby liy the biUEmetl 
death of bifr hrolkeT, itenerali Moutgjomery Moore assumes the duties 
of CoTumoudur in ChierC The conclusion Of the ttealy with France i$ 
mdchuitely ^lofitponed; but ihai with Spain grants to Canada fee sacnic 
ttnns 4ff to the United Smtes in tmde with the AnrilteA. Mr- Mercer made 
an eaptich pEonouncement in fiivnur of Caruulian itidcpendunce, vdwb is 
unlikely to produce any eSbet except «Qme inter-icl/giotis nnimositiCH. A 
new line of SlcumCT to Ai»tnLlin rta lljawftii has humu ndisidized tu 


^^5,000 B ytan Uy Cttnadji auid j^J’io^ow ji year by Sydney. The nwum 
are Mt:^rs. Huddait, ParltEf &i Go,; and the pkincef steamer the 
.Wtt>TWj staned from Sj'djujy on dte iSth Mny, arming at Vanisoimft 
Oft the i^ih A fwssage of aj days- The revenue and trade con- 

iiuue lo cxfnnd «at»fiictuffity. For the lo tnonlhA^ the exports were 
ms tnerea^r ciif ^4^i«i,ooca orer the cufrcspcuiduig period of 
Um and the Intpmti an increase of $7,500^000. A 

lerifuta misiwlmtandlnf is penciling regarding ibe cfiim lo prioriqr nutde 
by Her X|. % ihipB orer aliotbeis %t the iCsqummiUt T lock* on aectiunt nf the 
intperia! grant tmrardii \xa ooiKtnicaious. Tlie Ijibrador seal iHhing Ims 
ih» year tj«n compflraiivdy unsucccMful Two sttamm IjTooghi tn 
Imi £7 oiLhc=f^ engag^ in itsc trade h.ifc had varying sucoessr 
twmgiug only from soo to obBolutety ikj atins ; it has been the wortt »eaxon 
for 3^ yrara. The ttdmags Sra Aibltatirai is dragging on. Aa nothing 
li«n eon^d^ ^ Uritkh ftowxoiw itme ^ 

^ Rnwbjww thai power haipr««tkd to prohiWill soling wnhin 

W Sr?h.i tW » t«npof!uy «d special ooncesaion. n'e 

dj^iant ca^ed bKthfie pwwdiiyp «, be 

T \ lha Cnudon Rarife ,h™, a nci cpminp of 

S8,^3ci, 34S , «idattef ^flyiog divtdcnda a clear *utp1a* of ^a,jfti .^33 ;_j 5 , 



tnere tvphc^ -mh pcrmiipertl w^fes. The tncmskig 
Eafftcm ttud^ has led U> the a|Tpoinlii>efil of fiptcLtaJ at V^kolipipir 

Hong Kwg nnd Shanghid The pTwincre of guebec la^cd to tbiEsc the 
^xa,txx\ooo loan iwiy ofT )nar«r etc. becoming due, m ihc pnn-iiK* oms 
already Ws,0*0,000: 3 trial fe ^ be in^de m Paris* In Prince Iklwjud^ 
IsUmd ihc former twio houitea of t^egfiktuire have been abtilajhix! m fivoiir 
of a singTc chaiubcf of 30 njcmU^rs^ half uf whom irt dccted by nnuiboDd 
siiFrage mtd Imlf bj' a cjiiBJifiraiimi; a majoriry of j lequiictl for 
fosslng a jnc^nife. 

The Nitwroupmuixt) leghlatibn ha» nurciii^tieil a RaHwa; from Kxploht 
Bay to Port Basque Bay—niJl®—™ Bay of hluids sikI Sl Gccnge'i 
Bay—to lie iid^red m 5 ycaw tst a ran of ^000,000, >l»3ars. Reid of 
arc ibe contxacbira^ ITic omm] cost to the |ni!dic funds wtU Jhp 
fiyOipOacii hut the Ifni: h of great procfitsei ai it tapr the licit limbcTi 
mbiduli and jgrietJttEnri Lirtd^ iTicre ha» been a fr^th <|U£ntcl tfitb the 
French^ mho trrejent! to recdhe their supplies duty frEc. 

OerrtrAitri.—We record with the foUowing deaths during the 

cpiarter. Hts Highnei^ the MjihamjA of Ik^kb, ILCJ.E. i Col Andnnr 
John Mucphcraon, (2uil Ihmjah and Miithiy Ompatgni}; Alan WiTimm 
5 tucpherBO[u mtihor of PnfCfJtifi fit Mr Cm/ Cmrff ^ /^Jfat and Secietaiy 
to tlic commission for codifying ihc ! jirs of Ittciia; R. Benaley* \K.A^ 
IjiffI Aina oner Rtaidcr tri j\mbici A. M i^lotueftb, Lite roatmaster* 
CenemL of Indta; Ti Kooti, tJic ALiori diief on wJioie head ^ price 
was once fi%cfi of jCSwOoq for haiHtig conttniiml 1 muaacre« but wlio 
«B^ BRemurtb parttoned; Shurabji S^hahpurjx Bcngallee^ CLE^ a Piifri 
gentleman who did nuich for female education and sodoJ refortnt ibc 
Kart. Krishnaji Lmniou Nullor, C.I.E., saicfc«s]vdy Dewan of Bhooj^ and 
memher first'of the Iknnbiy and then of the Govetnor-GcncraPi Cooitdl; 
\\\ Cmiijo Qswell, Hon. E I- Cov's Semcfc and m African capiorEr: Sir 
R. J. Prn5etiit+ Kl, D.CJ^ Judge of the SupTiemc Court of Ncwfouitdkfld'; 
M. IkrToh who cpcploreri Rom in tSSS; the Hoai. John Ballancei Prcnfier 
of New Zealand; Lt-Ocix Sir Jume^ Charkmuji^ne Dontier, K.CR.. 
ConiniaJidot-m-Chbcf of Madras^ who hoc! served in the Crimea^ IeMIii^ 
China and : Prince E)ondiikofr KofsakoE Cormnandci iii-Chlef m 
the CauGJsui; Gcil Joho Pitcairn Sirndwilh ^Slndh Camittign): Gen. 
James Buniis (Bunucse War Soitthal war 1^55-^ and ibe SEtasrrafn 

ndd Fonx, Edwud R. ^foylun, Attmirey^Genem] of Grettadii, then 

of the Rangoon Bar* and ZfWr CofT^spondent in the Bumie^ war; W. (5* 
Romainc^ Judge .Admocafe-Cetierar in Imlhi and Erqgllsh Cmttmlle^-CkT^e^ll 
in Egypt ifU iSyg; Col. James D. Carmichiid^ C.B. (Mndny); Hon* Sir 
TVp H White, Auditur-Oenenit df Hong'Kong, and on financial ('ninmii* 
SI0R3 of Inquiry in Egypt and S. A&ioai Gen. Henry Duncan Taylor 
(Bnnnii ww, *853-3, Mutiny, and Chiiw *S6o. and Inspector-GenctaJ of 
Police in the Central P(tj¥niees|; Chung l-toWp once Qiinest AmlaaHdor 
at St. Pctcdhurg, airthor of the ill'EtaiTcij I'reaty of liimdia, wrikh Chicui 
declined to roliff; QuJnipn ^lacfclnnort, a New Zealand Eipk-rcr; Charlei 
Rtirfy of PoriSi A Chinese tcho^rf ffuderidc ^Imcm Crowse^ of whom 
we gtw s «|xrtal notice dsnhere; Sh John 
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Ciimriiiindrr-in47hief oi Eomlxiv. wha l«ul t^&vcd in the Mutiny^ the 
Abysdiarm the A%hin w^t (tSy^SoJt wd ihL‘ Souiiiui (13^5); ^intl 
Gcnerpd ^nu^L Hlack lung CDuncCted with ihfi I^tnjah i^tjvemnient; 
fihiilflin Hali^ Khan, irf Surat; €hrr^ S'rt Frcdwck Eiiwaid 

Chapn^aa R.E>» GiCB^ who serctd in ihe Ciimea and was adcr^fds 
Gfivemor of Bermuda i James ClaadLul Eratdne. Ottfiftial TRinJslfttOr to the 
Toi-liiin Cotji^ Din^ctcirof I’^uhlic lrEtructioa+ and author oi a Uistorj" of 
ihc two Timur Kings of Indio, v Sir EJbot iTjarles BovilU Chief 
Justite, Stfjdis* Scltienvcnt ; the ttiost Rcrvd. Chnswpbcr ^MJgustinc Ke^i'- 
nctid% Arehbtihop of Adeilaide «iicc Y l^rirux Iskundar Ali 
INTtna Bahadur of Miirshidabad i Re^iildar Major llofml Sitiglu Cent Iml 
Hiifse, Ad^p.C* to the V'lOTOy r Ran Bahadur V««BiilraO Kllkif, a 'reiy 
^aluiihlc revenue odicer and Otientfll tmmtfttar to llic Botnliay Govern* 
nventi Genemi \\\ Gordon. B^SX- fBuniiia war rSsa- 5 J+ Sonthal war 
Bhutan and Assam); CdL C. Bp Messediglia Bej* an 
Afncan t^tplorer^ and a friend of Geoeml Gordon, whom he helped in hll 
ndminiitratiofi t Gcnl. Sir Edwici BeaumouL Johnson^ 

(both Punjah warSv and Murinvl; GenL Sir WdlLam Pay^l^ K^CpB. (i3i 
Ptijiisd> nnrl CritiiEaij VVais. and Muttuy); Sir TkcophiTiis Shepstone, 
KX yLG^ the South African amtamoji ^ GcnL Mourtsey Gesnt (O-tmea* * 
ilurifiif, Eu^uFr^ and Dmbeyla Campnignib) j nnd Sir William Foh. 
KhC^M,G*+ four times Pretnier of Kew jCealarttlL ^ “ 


Aa we itE goiug tn Press^ vt Icftm with dec|t tegret dtat Sir VVlUJaih 
MAiAdnrum^ Bart^ CLE. died at 10 u.m. on the jaml June, 1893, at 
thr. Iludfngtrm Hold in Ijmdon^ He laid the foundiaJititi of one Of the 
grcait^il dtifijilng Conipanim in the Wculd, the llrilbh IndiuStcnm Kaviga- 
tiufi Ooaijwmy* hue he perhaps better knerwn as the feumder 01 the 
Imperid Utrtlsh Kast Africa Coinpanyf to whioh etm artick on "^ Ibca” 
cmkavoiiEs to do jusriee. We hope ihjaL with him htta not dred tbq 
kf t hope of hb Compuay becoming in AfrirA what the FnOSt fndia CutniMiny 
hft;b Wen ID IniliB, whatever Guvcmuient m tiy do witlv Ui^ndiL. 

The terrihle dksster on tile aand Juataut to our troo^iip Vietoru*” 
whiirt maihtu wring crE the port of Trlj;>ofi, whlidt has mvrjh'cd the 

deailu til Admiial Sir G, Trftm and of 3A0 brave men, eOntdudFts otir 
OblLUiir)' iti a manner, the jmd gliwm of wbkh wcare not ftblriminediiiti^^ly 
to i«lljaL Adinhsi Trytm was onlnent holh with the pen and ihe fwodi 
and as an but rt it b» Imperial work in eemnectioh with tliu 

naval ikrcni.e# of AuAtraliai ntA to ^rptadt of his sefritev before Sebas^apd^ 
In Hue Abytabiian Kxjjedituin^ at Tunis md ebewherts ihm will renckT hi5 
iLinjq iUisatrwLiji tn the natal amulii <if Great BrhairL 


ESp—T ht deckUm of ^tie huikn t^rovemniem on the Ecebonge is Just 
putdkLcd^ ibe Imlian miiiti are uUwi 10 En-c coinfl^e iif lylvci, and ibo 
utsJwPijc ir iMOTMtislly feed at hl 4^ As. an iramcdlale naolt, the 
fLupee bw- gttHc tip |3cr cent^ jnd the pfke of iilircr hm ^kn itrafly 
4 IKS oml. Wk reatrve the Eubjecc foi oaji tiexL ksue—^ jth June* 
i6ih JuiMT, *895- 
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REMEWa Axn KOTICFA 

f* <1^ /ftdtarn Citftrr^ bj' Sir ItCOROR C^ilPitEU^ K.C-S.L 

aiMl Co,, iHi>3, ;1M.> Sif Gtot^ 

b^IVs bng dud ntisfitonEfUi 3etms Ir Indta^ m bo^ tht Jtii)ki^i3il RFkd 
Adiiifni^raLtvv LNrpnintkStiti^ im idv dmtii{!t tnmfki in ntote Ihiin r^c |^n 
of iluii fXMJii^, aLL of irhicfi hr tmi^bd over If he dtd due hv-c an : br 
rvcfi visited ismga|K>TCL, Hofig-Kerfig smd Gontemp -\ Hirifeybiny man, of 
the old hc uinieTSfcwd the iwopEe over vrhom tw: mkd, ^ympathbetl 

wiih them, and wis g^tnUy understood tiy tbem. lie dUtiiietty 
ccrtucrs^ve in Indin* wlutr?Ticr he mfly have Iwsen in I’Arliamcntand hi» 
object to ixnfffove on the old noti^ie instltutiCxiis mthcr ihon to ahoUsh 
Ih^i ht IkwiTF of otfT newer dvilieation. He niRd mucli^ thijUnHt soundly 
41 R nik, and Wftite weli These meanoiTK, wliich he did not Live td> com- 
pJete^ md with the Ben^l fMnlne of ; ni\d hi* style is Eamiliauc and 
ckitf* s<nnciiiii« wtUr^ often Imniofootf, a]wap plosont to rad They 
arr not full of htimeJfk as such memuiis usually arcbut in hii 

* own career he fbrtilshrs a ^lod of infh^maibn mi Indb. He hu i 
thorouj^ command of his nibjeeL He tluctisaes the Mutiny, succeudve 
via?mysj Lord Clyde aiwi Sir C Napier* imiire cbiracfer and ethtiolt^. 
Ikidlcm) sysicms and liodrs^ 4 proposed new hfettopoljs ftit India, the 
village Cornmimitles —but he is poitivularly interested in what 4wiceTni 
the liLiid and ft£ cuidvBtots. Hii thorough knowledge of India* both from 
enpeiiente and readin^^ enables him to treat bis numetoue sttb^ects with 
exacnii^ nrui correctnH^-Htvcn ihough wt have^^/jvj for and 

br CJbidJiirt, Space forbids oar uying miich ui detail of lliis 
itileresthtg hook which shouhl be read by all who wish to eiflcnd ihdr 
knowiedge of it is a a»mtr>^ tliat loquim much ^Uidy, EaceL 

Jcnt» each in lia way. are^ a ccoiparisan Ijctween tJUj^p eofniniiHities and 
oirr own {niinieipaJitie* ip 8tX ^ and over-tme tala (p^ ^$), a touch 
on the jury sysfeem ([t KtHinglam HurgUij with refcnmce to 

India (p. Sir H. Rmn^y of Kumaun and (he Exchange (p. 

4 sound jKilicy abqut autive States <p. iSo). the prCFptrsed ahandomnent 
of Pesluwur (p where he doe& justice to IjuttJ Lawrence for what we 
have aiway? consideriKl a poraifd lo Napdeon ai .^tantEm. Iti voL s. he 
(ouebes on ^*1^turopea.n-ctluc4(ed rulers ""(p S0). on the cfironie alisence 
up 10 hb timoof stnli^tDeTi in Madras (pL tt 4 )i on Eitmology (|x j jo 
and jvy.X Good insJaaces of Sir Ceqtge^i oidspoken criticism are at 
p. I jo: •‘Tilt SoFnli4il rtteUions wre not without mkk pfovocatlon,^ 
ftt p isy and 5#/.^ on the Orbaa fmincj and wi “ Eye-wath" at p, 
Clyde, Napier, Ntebniwn* Edwaides, Rodsorv Brtadfoot and %om< othtrs 
^ wme sound knocks, but neither mJjcima nm undwrved; tawrenoev 
Hiomoioti* Colvin. Mayo and others horo new and favourable I%Ht cost 
upon tnem 'f Kaye* Malison and Oanning coniru in for good rrillchun* 
We conclude with a dttractefistic nnecdotc.^ In iKnaliduiir, ^ I had 4 kc 4- 
aiofi to to 4 miTi ‘ Arc you the head rtmo of the ^ WtW * he 

NEAV SEEIKS, VOL- VL ^ y 
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/fevtnos and A~efices, 


sAid, * jf iberc js atijr anc tQ f>c benieii for onjthtngr I nin the mon ;■ if rwi 
cnJl that b«inj; licodmin, 1 am/’' {iL i^a)— which tclLs n ui& 

TZtf Ox/tifjf TlaiJar^' mith SfnJj 

An qjpcadiic (Oxford: Tlic Cbtraidm Pnsjs, i%3-) 

3. ^ rtf i/ rtf (as a ^mniie foltunc). (Oxford: 
Tht Clarendon l"reli^ ; 4^ 6d4 

4 . 7^ CamM^S^. TW/jfiV wbk Orm^rid^ QfmftiMWJf A> 

tAr » an appendix; (OkfobTid^ and London: C J- Clay and 
5oni,) TSf OfmfiijjfioR fas a ^epante yol), 3s, 6d 

TIksc new editions of the Bibte» acoirdmg ta the Aathori*ed Vei^oUt 
^splendid apeciSicns of (he priming and binding of ihe great Univef- 
sjliifg' presses; Onr copies areuSvo^ nunioti lyp*| atui the p&jjcr [hough thin 
m so good m ^^uolity that the type ilos noi isbnw thrrHigk Each Hihte 
(die Oxford of i^noo potges, tbc Cambtiilga of ^98) an appendiXt 

what woufii foim a iKinUtrae m it&df: iind indeed eaadt b |mnted also 

Eirpirniely. Both ihe Oxlwl Ifd/pi (pages 37S 4- 6 + 15) and the Cambcidfje 
Cdtdponkifk (405+6+9) contain a good ccmeortlancc, mdesces of objects 
and jjfojivr name*, with the Katunl Hiatwy and anihiuiiics of the liibk 
and ftibUcal Bbtory and its ^*on»ettotuL The twobooha, hwercTr ate 
nm the hi^i mt ahnikt or patafleS wrk^ of tecognlnsd raUie The 
/Mpi has a Harnninjr of the Ckicqjeb, dst ix rich in Irttrodue- 

xim% Ui KTfxamte bewks; och has 3 good atlas and gtographkial index ; 
bndi comah) much com moai miitter, gfrett in didereni Ibnn ; but each Itos 
ib ispeeiaiiiieaL The Udift more irmpq and illusuqtkm^ the D™-- 
iTeali ibc text more ftitly. There rs not Ri&ch 10 di.Dose when l»rh 
worts atir, in ercry res[?ec 4 excdlent Students of tlte Bible shocid 
pimrde tbcnu^lvcs with iKiih^ 


3. rtr O/d trnJ JIWAfr ih jvj 

ArsAalf by JL F* I'.S^^ eld (Loitdciti: Kpggn Pmul and. 

Gch.f indicatcfl wide rcadiag, deep research and dose atlen- 

ijon^ nnd is of ihc hJgh^ Importance to l>mh the snidimi and the jirrh 
fit!ieni m Comjwatiiie Philo]ygyr The author modestly puls {1 forward ma 
an atumipi to <hciw thm an ardmk subatmium undeiliet all latiEuriges now 
in cakteneei mid is also fbuble, iherefofe^ in the hitherto liltk considtired 
languages of Anicfra. Awirdiitiec* had already been long known bi^^ 
tweiai crrUiit Unguago; and bier f&«OThcs by t>r* Edkios, Professor 
ALd and olbm had vbimi ibeir exuicnce where they had not been 
gencTuily mvpocxcd- Mn Greg carties the matter a long Biep fuithef, bv 
hitcxte^K and ckfisified tables of aocordancoi, which Indiii^ African 
aisrti AnuTrean Larr^uuges* Ke advocates the cornparuon of wotiij^ and 
especiadf of iw«s and co^tc meaning in pre«OTiice ro thai ofMmitnvnw 
and grammatkal niceiKs, in spile of Prof. pfl^oxaal itutemmi 

That lattgttage cotwiued of semmirei hcTore it did of wonda, Jhe author'* 
eiudiie int^eticn natmlly inckdei dlSquisititma in anihrotxilogy W 
cthndijgy, bcfiiies phtlologr; and Mr. Grc^ tbitiks that all ihese tend to 
shoir a cmmnu onjpn of the hiuimti tmie Our hmi^ nr«tiKk ane 
dciadcd of the coments of thf» Luge 41^ TolumeoT errer 400 mi 

mine of hrforTOOlHiR^ ufctng 
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talhcr sihdjl print, Is' foUowt-J by a table of aceordaticia for ^Uricwij 
English, Acadian, Chinese and Aoiaioia, with a separate cottuim for 
“^ndiy " lAQguagn^ An iucorilance hetvccit Chined and AetaflLm is 
iben given from ibe Rev. C j: Ball. Nest we haw Aryan and Straitie 
jtrtordances, with .^jneritatn snd ‘‘Swndry «m*c from the BoMine ; and 
Others hettraefi Ancient .Mesican and AiyWi, from Bionddli. llte rest 
pan deals with aceorctonces tetween Turaniiin artd Annalcan lauguagea. 
'file last pan cansiMs of compsijalive philolo^cal tahla of cerutin selected 
clffisi words repTBsenting wch pninltivc notions os rnust have formetJ psrt 
of Ihe eoifiest nrehak language—under the Biippoiition that qjetjch b 
8 gradually dcwfloped attriUiu: of the savugc man* The nitlior d« not 
give oay detinite cotudasMins; hue fic has with nifitdlc toin* and gruat 
shill pul togetlicr tlie matciinls which, with !idd*nionB by bfmadf and niher 
ban^iii, will cualtle uiiciliirs Lt> aniw, in norse of tiicc, tn umethin^ even 
mute conclusive than cmnpvnttvo philology has almdyset forth. The 
sttuly of Juchsfc speech is only In lui udUacy; but the itifaAL ptotnites well 
for tile fyuim.*' 

«w /ima IfHiJWtfw** I’y Sin Richaro Tesipli, Ituit, fOiTeiids Tlic 
, OaKiKliMi Fria?, t&yj . jS. 6d.) UniTciTm with the lira of the Kultat* of 
India," thou^ not itadf foming ofte of thal esKteiletu. strita, we bate here 
tiic biography of an cAdmable man and a gotiJ gntemar, (ititn ihi! readf 
and ^accful pen of Sir Richanl Tcmpki, Hi* materials we careluUy 
eoltected Erom the oral and writlen Temmisccncei of mtiny who knew James 
Thotmuon iniimaicly and had worked with him, including Sir Klthanl 
liimivcif* The book is eminently pissing [ fot it nnt only gives a full 
pwtT-jjl of the man, but jwijserew also a canrfufly filled in backgrouiid of 
the wwtt he did and; llw einajBMtjiiiiaa of the tiroes. The Und *eitl(inient, 
the CsiiSc!* fjml, the efforts for eleitiCAUry renaenUf odujamia, the 
foundir^ of the Kuriu CoUegc are among itic dec^ which luve cast around 
Mr* Tboniawn'k catrer a of wdl-ctiariied renown | and Sir Rjchard, 
like a good hlpgrapfttT, cardiilly and o romrc ly detail* aD this, with the 
incident* of bin hem's Ufe, withput jimUriiy or undue ponlalitt. Men of 
J Bines Thnmaaon''* stamp arc adly needed in Imiia, iwumd of ibe [troKnl 
foot-awl-bniodi nrftmnCTi; and our luthBt quuto a pUBage at p. t?^, 
whtdi tnojiy in India sboutd vtudy: " t want to do nincthirig in a iisanner 
consonant wHh Natim in?titudani and Meat, and abo to induce iHe people 
to work with roc and eteit thcniadves jn (he eaum." Of 'lltomRson, l^br 
rJuirW Napier -wrote—and he was not apt to praLse. Civil utis—*• He is an 
able and go^ l but went* to poliib and dean trithoin ehange,'* Many 
thinh that is Juit all that shouhl he dune, Tiic problems of Imlhin 
saicsitianship am by no mean* yct soived; and the study of lives and of 
vaytngs tike tltcse of Jamm ThcwtaiKut ve useful to tend ihr theh aolu- 
rion. We boTtily recomtnetid ihe booh lo tior TEadeta, 

j, aaii /inttiita, by 11 MaJiTYit Kf.n.viid. tt.(Mido&; 

Chapnian and Hill, i851 j : fit 1 It really is a kmg wblle rince we saw so 
wonderful a book, m whkh one knows not what most to idniirt—the 

* ti M Wc to ttaUf i£sdt whAL alinJy hc^i oa ibc fitkE oif 
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mitbcir’s uCutc detecdfgn of a iikisC fctirfui conspitucy pr his 

dtscov«ty of hitherto unknown fiicts* or hi* tndcnrdtons [>ower« 
of makiog things “ ituusivcljr evident," A* by » touch of IthtirieTs jfoar, 
ho tmufuRiu nhat minkJitd hove hJlIterto htiodly accepted its hiiioiy, into 
t&cie sopbisttyr J'lc exposes the huirible system of piiestcrafit whiehi by 
vhdtcsete, conlitiuous and subtle falsificettons, had comiptcd every source 
of inhirmation; hut Mr- Kcttttatd, caiefully ’‘reailing betvfccn ifae tines,** 
stieceeth in sifiing out intth in spite of such books ■is Smith’s ’* Bible 
Dictionary, which may be negaided jui thecoucen.tEfl.tod cssettec of sacerdotal 
sophistry " (p. 198). We can note only a fist* of these <fiaiiuerTCd “ trullwL" 
All histety merely reports the atrugj^ between only two oce*—ibc 
Cushite and the kJamite wherever then is a hght, it can be bclweeit 
these two only, for of coirtse ctrll warfare impossible .—Abraharit, who ia 
also Father Ham, was a Cnshite, niltng from the Euphrates to Thebes, 
and waa a Fbaraoliso mas Mope* (Atiepi) j—so wo* joserph (Aohtn^ 
who is an Elamite, hy the way, though his greai^^pandfaiher- was a 
Cushite)so was Havid (Hoiof); tm was Sotmuon; so was nearly 
cveryfMMly that was anybody, including “The I^Md" and *‘C5od '*of ihe 
Bible. Thcte wc« two Josephuses, and two Exoduses; and 5 .iul, son of 
Kish, wu Itameses XII,Strionmn accepted office under SHishnk, who b 
afro SaTgon. Jesus (.Hitist was the head of a rebellion of the Elamites 
Mgainat ihc Curhitei : ” He undoubiedly led a targe and organised party; 
jini) we toight eomectnie that the LhiTs prayer was a prayer forlija resta n' 
tion p. *' I'cier succeeded Jesus as tite rccogniRcd head uf the 

tiume ^ Flaju. It ihcrcrore fotlors that the present I’ojiC IjCO XHT. 
represent* the same Qfli; p- 354. Jhnuh and Ally Sluftf paje Iwforc 
Mr. Kennard w a source of amuseaicnt 


8. Sedai lift amcnx jtttfriaMt aitj /taiyloniant, by A H. 

(London: The Kdi^ou* Tmet Society, 1893; a*. Cd.) This 
•mall book, forming No. of the aetiea styled ^y-yntAs tf AWe A'A^m- 
ii u reprint of irtklcs aintrihuted by the learned l’co&s»t to TSe 
Satttj^ At Afitjuc Thai they are the result of long, deep, and varied 
ttudiei goes without saying. With rmuiy deiails taken Bom the dundfotro 
iascriptions and other atchmolopcal data. Prof. Sayce pTofessed 10 give: a 
pictiirt, popular uid exact, of the peoples of .\i*yria and Baltylnn, of their 
ways of living, ihctr surroundings and. ihcir civilizaricm. He tia* auta-teded 
adnttaUy in coobrme the reader to form u dear an idea of those remote 
limes, n* a good traveller can gi« ns 0/ dkiaoi «gioM which be has visited. 
Among othen we may point oat here data proving the filsUy of the mudem 
theory that all mankind have risen gradually from a savage state. j|s early 
os J.700 yearn Uc. dviliiathm is found eEiHting in the F.ast: manv 

thing* sappored to be modem nc seen to on adranrcd stage of profiirt* in 
rhe early history of the humaii raoe. Among these uie. the ™d of 
geoeml eduonou, the study of bnauages, the dabomtjan of Iqrat docu^ 
ment*. the enltiwjimi of many other sciences besides astroomi.v the 

ft'* 5 the ihotouEh devclopmeitt of 

„^anJ^0B W e me able even to calcuhue t!« ««!« 

oflobour, the fluctmitma m price of articles, md (fte .nim! of Si*. 
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houses and rents. There b chapter, ftill of inieresit, <in the coniUtbn of 
flaves. The conetufiion. dealing with die teligicms of ihe people^ is per 
haps soffiewhiil vogtie; bui the book |pv^ okherwi^ a VQtf ompk accouDi 
of the people, ckiwly nnd wdl te^d 

5^. A/w l^Ait t»Jt Mf Jfia/e itttJ Ififfy by K T. A. i^vins^ 

M.A. <I^ndon: CaEsett and Co., Mr. Evttts' goodly atid welh 

iUustroied K%ti. k meant to gSvc to the gefieral reader a deuilrU yet brief 
hibEory of went dUcoveti^ in the Kasb ihotn of pjctc technicalities In- 
tereidng Only to learned Orientalists. The trniaitw of (be Emplra of 
Assyrici and Bab>^on form ihc subject of hti iroffc, to which he 
brought a deep knowkdge, rlcOr good mcihiMJ and a pUiti style. 

14 c records ihp discoFaies dodpherment of ancUitti mmiiimentJi and 
inscTiptions and the diOicuUica which attended bfjth ot^eniiiotis. By thn 
iaformatioii which they conveyi be niaotratefi many possagei of Scripture, 
which are thus pbeed m a dearer though perhaps nut quite a itew light. 
Two points stand out promineiitly. One U the utter absejicq of proof erf 
any sarogc stale in Assyria smf Babylon : when ttiose empires Sfee come 
bdme us* they are mJready in an cdvaiiccd vhige of ekiliretioii. The other 
fjornt ia that wltcnevcr the hi^toiy ftf these states comts in contact with the 
Bible namtiv»T thisae are cpnfifnujd and tllnsirated. Even the ddeat of 
Sennacherib is iodicated^ if not by the ftdmbwiioflh at least by the very 
reticence of the nsuftlly bnsutfiU Assyrian infrcrijxions, to 4 greater crreni 
than ^tr. EvetSs has here chenm, Hii book » cf impcttunce to Biblical 
siudenta and readers ; anil ft should suggest 10 some onCj who haa the 
Ickarei the yet uoaocomptisbed task of jlluftrstting^ one by onc^ all Jbe 
pojsoaget ofScTiliture which the present singe uf dwcovciies—Ai-cadsan aTtd 
StiniLuun^ -\5syrian and UabyIonian* Egyptian nnd tlirtiie—hoA loitched. 
In (ace of ihe conriimalions already furnished—mimy of them unexpected 
and stoniing in th«ir clcamcta^—wc in ay con fide rttly antidpatc that future 
diusoveries olfo will hut tucEtnsev exiemaLly. the tiu&twotthtnesa of the 
inspireij noirniiircs. 

10. I./ i?Wrf^ifw CArtsfiiiM/Jj, by 

fjtxu^ ^lomduni Swan Scmndnschein and Co^ ^ - 6 ( 1 ) The 

authors attanpi to pimx ihnt QtristUuitjr U nolhing but a tnodifkd and 
idagioji^ Buddhiomi and wr Lord only an Esicnc^a Buddhist mOnh,.luus 
not tren the roerit of nemrity* Ogreltfce, hit Utile liegins with the 
** cracked hunnan bones* t^o^ooo y^irs ^ old ^ and harmg dtspo^ed of the 
old Tcstaineni by making Vahreb out to he a gfioat, and trottiiig out 
Titfrins^ he drawg: ^^pomllcls'^ tn the events of ihe lira fcspectivdy of 
Buddha and our I^ortL Slouj of these paralkl^ cKi3t only in a wvid 
imogiiution , as whm at p^ ^ tcfiiblc bujidift eoizfronterl onrl conrerce-l 
Ijy Bnddlia fn hia tiimialntn rclrftat is given as tbeptototjpe df the rcnilcnt 
thkt When apin, at |i. 64, the Buddhbt faUe cEsc^Ict carried duwti to 
hell without occomplislitng hii nydditaled tneachety^ is Cuinpctred to ludos. 
moat human being> will fiiil tu sec any teAembhimriL Mr. LBUe rteit ghret 
his cfwn peculiar ycrricFn Of the orrigins of Chri^Lindy and its sacred boota 
—ti:r> diifejent liren what hustory tcll^^—oiid gets hqpdoaly £n 
Apociyi^hjil wnluigs and (inootie ttoehlng^ while lur persistently ttisregSJtts 
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the very lN»ks on which Chrialiani^ is based Ht is otw wore—and we 
fear will nert \k the Im—wriicr, who leave* (he obvioiB treiih for tecondiw 
iQiisiofl, and who laib lO see that the renulns of ancient pomarehal 
iradiUonE aud the identity ofliujuan nature io all age* and cIudcs account 
eji3Ll|r>fQt tnneli of the similarit)' not only between Buddhtstn and Chrtsd- 
■ anityi Imt Jitming nil the jcJijjions" of thu KnrttL 

it. TAt AflTwA-frtsii* e/ by WiijjaW TsUit (Swan Son- 

iitiHcbeui and oqiubuh ^tay fvih inronaation rcgaiEtin^ 

Ij;ptotyj liwught down to date, from official and prolessiorial ttpott* and 
From priiute inlbrnuiLiotti including the stibstance of the report Of dm 
Lepmo^ eommi^im in India. Jt preves ctmclusittfljr that the diva« 
doe rtdst in vwy many [iLuas, and infects yay many i«fsona.—ihai no 
cum bos yet boon discorered for it and tliat there owus [ink hojje of such 
a discovery in the future,that the unforniitsUe victims are oilen es' 
INtnmcntcd upon by some medical luen lit dituge of them, in a manuer 


and 10 an extent which should bring them within the gmsp of penal setri- 
tuiJe 1 U linrtibte bjBiMwe is given at p. 3^1 Hul ilr. Tebb fiuls com- 
plcCuly to establish that Ikprosy is on the incceiis& Coses hove doubtless 
lien) bronjjht mote prcnniftemJy fmwaidr since Father IlamiMi's bmented 
ftrnth ; but clositr exotntnaiioa does not mean iticreasc. The only com- 
psitire stoiistkw given are those fmm die Indian census of rSSi and 
; and tbese sbow a etcar dccreaao. But Mr. Tebb, who lias a jire- 
judged pohd tu i^rove, at once tiics to twist tbis sisiUtiig bcL fiia 
f{iir|)Otie liciitg to cast discredit uo voncLuatioin, he suppletnenti h|s vitry 
intesesting nnd useful reseorehes into ixpitsy with wliolj^e oondemiuukm 
of reeetnotion as the prloctpd sgent tn its tneieas& To this, too^ the 
Indian s ta ttfl ie s give a clear cunlrediciion, VaecimiiDti, bowerta, r.an 
hold its own, from its iwefiilness, aciuiowtedged by the pm/cssion. The 
dangers sii much insiatvil nft are licing gmdiGilJy reduced to a miiUmuni, 
and are due to culfuble and avoiditble negligence, rather than to the 
ofMomlion iticlf. Divefled of its mli^cination bias, Mr. Tebb's work is 
Toy MU I luitant as a rnanual of the present sum of I.epr 05 y, for those who 
take on interest In the unsavcniTy subjeci, 

ii.ytr/jir M sre iim- by M. UrcKtusTrni. (Lxmtion : Ijotifiiwma 
and Co. itlpi } 3is-> The reader mttst be prejHicd to find lhai tliegfeaio 
port of this book deals with Japan tia a fidd of miiuoiuiy Latmur, the 
renmiaitcf treating pleMOntly of the contitiy and its peojile, with the iiwa] 
tnvelW cphiotles of jotirnej-v uid difficaUks, feisti «,<! reeepdom, etc, 
There ia also a good deal of detail tm ihe carthnuakB of Octnliw, 

1 Bgi, whnd) is ijt iaicrett. Tlic nmneimu Olutteiuoiw, too^ are vmy good] 
even though they Indade such un^^Iafiatee thing* as photographs of 
Eutopcois; and there is mneh enteruining readitig, even if there « littk 
if anyihiiig new oboiit Japan iticlt The detail* of missbnaj^* work given 
are or tmponana, to tire imikrslatidtng of the case. 'n,ere is tome tin. 
cpasekBoa humour, as when the Anglican Uishop informs bis FjutUth 
relaUna that a oatab katmt Buddhiol prists Jupanoc by hh^ 

lb,lWBi«»ti,*Ww»,fcaitt»eoii,p,n«inif\miijuaMihw,OB Jarua, to 
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fom a jd^ of the <ouiitt7 OAd iu fimwe- 'Jlils midtta Tlickec> 
Wwfk of great tflipofta«»j thwigli " JapM as w ssutr U’ *cta» 
through a pir irf entm strong ruissfonMy specUdex, a* befuteil the 
dsaghter and sister of RNhops and the Secretary of the ftuitd of 
St, Paul. Still, CTCTi to great n pewonoge might restrain her jiwt a 
litlle more front a rather excrstvely PfiawicxI Mdr 4 iiDihitit>n, and 
write with more respect ihuse who hold dilTctent optnioob At ji, 108, 
ihe admits that “ Cluterionity though preaent in greater fatec than in the 
da>-s of Xarter, «, alts, not ptopartionaieiy stronger,’' and then alltrdiS to 
(he ^eoUkss ‘splits of Non ctuiftmnity,’'as though the Anglican Cliurch 
was free from “splits”; and nest dam to stigmatise the Chriraianiry of 
the giot Xaricr as “ hnpeifcLt uuly.’’ Is it not ifi ** Tlie NcwcomC** that 
Thackeray aslu lr» to imagine “QueCtt Cui&cvmTa Udy’s-maiiTs-bdwV 
maid ptroniring Sir Lanncclol**? 

13. Tif CMtinuU /if/ftJr, Iiy Mw, W, H. Si(tt« frokw: T lli*c* 
gawtt. and l.oiulont Satnpsofi Low and Go., 1*^3), is a pleusontTy 
written little description oi Japan in a Syte suited for diihlreti. It n 
beswtifully illustrated, and is printed on a cream-coloured Japanese paper 
which looks and feels vnaiy like crSpe^xlremcly Strong, and practkally 
indeatnictibte. ‘IIjc illusiratioos, nil Japanese in styki show great multi¬ 
plicity of colour comhined with much cieliracy in the tints. The 
am boond together wiih Uois silk ritjlson, Not only will (he book serre as 
an intcreatlng and instructive present ftw a child and be a novd and lasting 
toy, but it will bcweJromu to alias a splendid specimen of asthetic work, 
which we hol« wUl find many bottatioos. tSTjy should not most of out 
books fur children be got up in this nutnner? 

t4. XAjfOUf^ Ijgtiuit ^ Indt by H, R. GiiaCfi'. (CZoIcnUa ami 
Ijoiidon: 'fhackcr and Co., fa.) Here ttt ten Indian stories rdaied 
pleasatdJy enough in jingling ThjuwSi which recall memorks of IngoWsUy, 
though Mr. Crafiey falls short of the go and es»« of that master of comfc 
vureidcation. If legend mean a venemhlc traditioral (ale, none of these 
ten ia a real k^nd ; bin they are ten laics, ftinny m (heir degrecb in wery 
good verse. Tlie reader who takes then up hi the hope of finding 
K fry nipt* of Bajput chivalry or Mosleni valour wBl be. soincwhiti: diS' 
appointed ; hot the bo^ of which iJie style reflects the greatest ereriir on 
its publishers, W'itl help to luiiusc much and oliio to instruct a tittle. 
Atcimg others we find the rather stale tale of the gn'if who shot a IndTalo 
in mtstake for a Nil gai, the pouw of which, though we ore ttol Scotch, wc 
are still unable toperceivt, though wo hate heard h repeated, with many 
variatifuiii, more ikics than we care (a count. 

15. Iff/m /nun Qntfmi.hnd, nfrimtfd frmn tkt “Tpwrt" (London : 
MacmiltanandCo, 1^1)3 : os. 6d.j, open to the reader in ri chapters a mine of 
infornution on the actual slate and fnture prospects of on iinpoitanT colony. 
The iiuearion of Kaiala latiOW is boldly feced : and from |)emona] ofr 
smxtron the writer explodes much exaggenitioa tc^odiag (is alleged evils; 
the more iiitcnstihg ijiiestJuii of InduMi cocilie mitnt^aticti, however, ts 
nut touched. Wc l^iri much eoncerniitg the Sugar bdustiy of Qtteeiw^ 
land—in fact, rtceia goldulig^itg and itock-teirmjj^ there is »> other. 
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rjie niincrnt icomvto of ibe county src dct&tTe^ ; ond iJiesc sitow 9 itiAAt 
tif yn^nitb in other thin|?s b»klcs poli TUc pciUticaa of QaeewS' 

tsuid 4»na thepreposed aobdiviston of its k^sbititv an; cleatty suited; and 
the author makes out a good ease in &\'Our of divtSHm into (wo if not ihtte 
traits. Well wiitten and full of informaikm, the tmok I* a mdeotno boon 
to all who wish to study our Cobnint Empire It It a little strange, 
tlioogb tmt satpmjng to u!iv to note that even in the bat letter which 
j^jpehred in the 7bwr in f'^riiary lost, there wire no pitignosEicstion of the 
terrible ftnancial erisis, wltichr like a tyjthaoni hos wrecked abnosi everj* 
AusiTTilian liank. 


I*, ithsut tk Mengdi, !)>■ jAwtES Gilhook. (Lomlimj ’nw 

Religious Tract Society. 1893 ; 55.) We reviewvtd fuvotiraldy the Irunarted 
author's “ Anu/mg thi jVhM^/r." just otic ycflr ago; ami the present cum- 
panion votiime^ edited from Mr GUmotir'a papers by Mr, k. l^oveu, 
flcaneiy yicids in itilereat lo that tdiarniing book. Sketch in of native 
manneis and characlo'. the lefiectibn *rf the writeK^ own rimple and 
tJevoted life, a cJuipicr nn Umtgol mctcoiology ami amitl»ir on Mongol 
Caiticls forte the best part of the book, Tlie tirade against toliacco 
(chap, tmus a Hale liuiittieal. The whole is very Interfafiing and 
pleasing, 

17. by ISiii Momisit MonreH'Wt[u.iR4 K,C.S,I. 

(I,oniluni Lutae and Co. tSpy '*£, 1 ts.> 'ITtis isa new cditiwi ofSit Manicrs 
well known work, in whirJi he fulfils his ptiipcMe of giving a compeiidioim 
summary of Sanskrit literatim*, «iih select specintms. tfamlateO into 
EngltsU. Tlic Uamed profosnr'* thomogh tnoatety of his aulrjcct ennbleii 
him iM cienl effeclhrely with his difiicu]| task, and his book ctmbles the out- 
^er ma enly to hinn wnne Idea of die homciue luctcnt and depth of this 
Hleratirm iKit to gaugo its gfcautess and l«s must occur Jn all things humonl 
sl« im bddeniaJ Imk^ The Vedie hymns am folbwnd hy the 
B«bmH«4S and L'ron-tha^ ui»d the 6 sjstema of 1‘hiloaophy. R^lera 
wh^ n« wej versed in Indiiin studies wiU tm s«ntrilmd to find hem that 
wrameiy B < ,^k ^ even modem awOapbysfcaJ nr legfail ^btioo Ur to 

1 ^ coinimrpmt in aneiem Sanskril. 

The Bhagavadgita. the Smnii*. the Vltl.„ga,are touched □(««. includiira 
Vamni, grammar and ratmrjalis tJmst Commentary on it. m 

‘il ^ ^ the llharma Sa«ras or 

few hooks of the B«h^ Tbt Indian Epic, and the Biiimiyan* an^ 
^lihirara «e consKfaetl. mid in cboiL xiv. 0,0 eompared wUb each 

^ Ji iw opcmlion; aid choice sped- 

with their 

Scnpiore. &ir Moakr gnes on to tilt linlian Drama, then to^ PmZ^ 
He omits nrahiiiR that enle« Ihe ^opc of his woT-^ k .Sfi 
wdectmns and aceurate in hi, eorZnts; 17 ^' ^2 "I *“ 

iiatittttlw and •ouiwt as it b pteuan, to read fidl of ma«^ r 

(dthe frailty of hiimaii imnn:, which the sndem aaea ofTS * 
feted, and which will h pan await esicaraifem, ^ aewnau- 

.R »W 
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Britain and {Lomlun: (X Cffffin End C(^, 1S93; 75. -M.) 'Hib 

^he Tdtb unaujil issye^^ m my handy book of reference, and a 
u:Kful oiic- Ii w divided into 1^ s&abn^ ^ch doling wjrh a specioj ebw 
of AoclctJciias and ^ici£ in idphabeticsd order ail the socieLiea entering into 
its ^ope; llie principal odiceni smd the addren nf each society. In many 
the paper? read during tiie last year are mentioned^ and tn ^ctaJ 
the kK)k is irery complteeu 

t^p iiffd MamtnudnMimt, by the Klv, l>li. Walsh. 

(Liublbt: Itfowoe and Nolan, 73^31 6d.) The AvrlifaistMip of Dubliti 
giTtTi ns a pamphld of jiat over !» pages^ m wbteb He diseoiwii ihia 
Texed matccTi espcciAlly itt its bearing on the Irish land i|ucitian ; and he 
puti hb vLevt wiih cleanins and vignun His srtndy of the que^ion ia fceo 

to Ik tiDtb deep and exteooiv^ Ha Graoe i>f cootsc, u Dimetoilm f and 

hb spedal ob/ect k ro shoir hon Mo^icrmelaJlisni wiih Us fluctii4Ujfifi prke 
fUr ajlvefj thoTigh beneficnil to ibe rich, is dUafitroiia lo the fworcj coitntfy^ 
The specbl eEfoumsiances of ihe ftumeT in Ireland, vUh rems judkUilly 
futed hir 15 years, ami annual payn^ts to Govemmcitit hxed for years, 
miiEL lemd to ono. Tits Grace Irrings forward in suppoit of his views a 
cicud ofiuxthoritii^—Mr, BalTonr and Mr. Gifleitt—and ahoi^a, 
by a piwrriciil consensus, tint peTniaoent charges tie becoRtiag mnee 
burdensome There is Only one def«rt in Hb Gtace^s ^imnccz —&□ 
Iffaciiad folution: k dTeind, though several are discftificd. Few doube thm 
sotneihiug should be dope: ihc red tpiesikni is, Whai f 

JO. 7 ^f Bftwds rf/aiiRx t** 0 ^ £ati by F. C. D^N'TStS- 

(London: The India Office. Ihe invesdgation. tatHci tardny mdacd 

by ihc Indk Oflice m li^gi, ot the Fmtngiifew oiehivei regarding indiou 
records, has been ably made by M r. I lan.vcnv viho praises the FortiigmA 
sy^iem oT preierving ihcm, and their couiteiy^ in adoiiiog him ever/ facDhf 
for his object tn his preface (cntctlcd Refwt) he explains what are the 
docaitients in t^ic Portuguese archive^ ihdir locality and conditiolV 
Aifi/jni that occur in them. lie then gives^ in lOB pages, luimutri^ and 
eotToma from these dqcnmmK That llwy cotiniii tmich that h ttfnsel aiid 
imetesrlrtg, goes without uyhig. Fqr Ittsismct*, It h not gwrmlly known 
how ormsckhticHidy Philip 11 of Spain, cm goiting Foruigol bJwo in 158*. 
kept ihe l«o Klminisualiom Kpmte, oiul nmuinaied floni; but Fonuguese 
to offices m «h»t luitt been Puingtuae temtary e). Tlw 
fluiuiiitttiig state of [totnbay /u,tiiie« the teAisal of l>e Meifo e CasitO in 
>i 60 i to fwirender it to the Kngli^ : be caiU it “the best {Km fo&t 
Majesty pt^^sesses in Eodin. with which that of Lisbon is not to be com¬ 
pered " fp. 65). The kin^ howfa. toriswd on the bofiOui«b 1 e fulnhaetit 
of hit nngiffltnmt: but li>ud eoupbint!, (btlmr tlut ibe Engliih did not 
Mhl their part in it with equal exactness. Tile records extend beyond 
India. They gice the Poftugtice o|ientWBS in the Ked Sea and I’d^n 
Gul^ in Ceylon and Malncea, Macsio and h'^wKsn, China and Japrm- M 
]v tif s Alliui|tien[ue*s-i{xdiaotic sdiente in 15,3 for canyitig od Muham- 
msd‘t body fruiR Medina, with ilwr view of holdiog it to lamont in 
exchange for the temple (d Jtrasalem. The boedt does not, of couTBe, do 
ntem tiuui akim the archives^ and even that bm putinltf; but we are my 
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giiUufat it^ etpecutty with the- gntrttide which con^sts id a ionguig far 
twitie &V 0 UI 1 to eonie. The Secretary of State ^wods tnach money on 
worK things than cotitnmiiig the etfaita of which th* book under review tsi 
only the ihtd remit, 

at. /Vwwrffpf by G. T* Erttaht, M-A- (JUuuldn. Ward, 

lock sue! Coht 1 S 91 ; is. dd.) 

ar- Tii grcQf Iftdian by the lame AutJior antf fbbtiehers 

(fd^a; aiL ddjL 

These are the first two volumes of the Series “The Worid'a HetigioM," 
of whidi the jrdi on iMubanunudanisn and tither religions of Mediter^ 
ranena ceemtiits, we revtetred in our JuiiLUiTy iJiyj isrut As a Tul^ mofit 
peojile have very haty ideas of all religioiiH, cjcept their own,—situj very 
fretiuently even of that,—and few thJn^ tend 10 make men bigoted and 
onesiiled >0 much as want of knowledijc on this point. Hence one of the 
most lascmatii^ of studies is that of ccno|nrative religion,—-by which, how- 
ereTi we do nut mean indidereiioe or laxity in the observance of one’s own, 
11 m series of rest books by hln Itettany -ill be of gnati hclf* to the 
gcnsral rmder j for be ijjves in diem very fair 100111011168 nf his wide tcsmI- 
ing, among many cQm|ietetil aiuhortries, on the subjeU of mt‘h religion. 
*nic tint of the series deals with IVimitiA-e Religioia, Tlnre U 1 genent 
introdiiction tieallog of various ohteiTiuioea and forma, such u Aoiimiro, 
totctuisin, and a host of other *isios, togvilier with uplanarions of various 
tditn» used in the study of religions. Neat follow rhe iower fanus of the 
sub^ gimitully rbbg thtough AttHinlian, Polynasian, Mihmestan and 
African r e lig i o n s, to ibote of America, and of the .M»figiiic 3 of India. 
i.onhiEianisni, I ao-tsm and Shintoism conclude the volume. The other 
b«iok dmib with Hinduism and Einldhbm, and XoTOastrmusui. The treat* 
ment of all disc nibjects indicates much reading and Lheught, 4 good 
melbrid, and a aimpie and etcai atj^c ; and die descTiptfans nf the reli^ons 
ire aMmaiely and well dcciifcd, for Mr. Jicminy foUliws reliable writers. 
Mere and there wetmre noted a little Imeucne* in giving the pith of a 

^ “i™e™i*--iHjmb|y m Cofdudaiiiiizi, 'l aoism 
«d MnntoHSOC But ih«e are lulbet philosophic system* of ribu^ than 
^ IWve and what there is of dismeive religion in them, 

the hi|^ tide of Buddhkm. The «nea, „ the author iusUy 

^ r “ '”«*'* even on 

of th^ regard the Ingber form, of religion «j^rsduai dnvdo,*»™ 7 Zl 
a erode naie, imttml of eooridertns Zm a* thTt^ewcT™;^^ 
tneriJ nadition^ afa, orerUy 

2J. ^ Prems^-M t4f SfjRtA !» Rontuf r» 

him,B.A (Isindon: H.M.h Stationerv tlffi*. ,an^ ^ ^ 

lakioH and cahacstive vnbnre on the 
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rjjdy lepcirt oi tbc Indian ci*ticncy Commisdro h actL y^i puLlidled. A 
Iji^ncnil of the <ine*tiofi a fr^Uoived by icpifsttc fttoiona on tlie 

tmrteis^y of die Ammc^n. A^iom* AuEtmliAO, MeditCrrarieaxif Hid O^irnlJil 
tTO&sej&ioni of Jlriujll- One dp[jcEUlixt short bet ftiU^ of VArima 
forti^n cotufc dnruLiiiijig; in wr pwcinou ; Uie ciiho- givea the tTn;»orUl 
tegbL-kdon tm Ihe ijoeation: md a topioiis and tndUiigf^cd index con- 
chtdes a mo^ mtsre^ting ud valuable book^ Incid^tally it fqmifhes a 
grave accosauofi of cantiinied neglect on the iiait of the hnperia] Gowem^ 
Fneni^, m the dfatELiui-t of the ojirency quttiicifi of the cotonie^ iiale in 
ber om ctmency« England tw never done anything fur iKai of her pot- 
se^ooi till fairfy driven la it. and haft evnn then acted irhb a bad grace 
and oAen With ^tegioiu shorU^htedncf^- So s^h thing as grAdoiify 
ix-OJrkmg np to jin iBjjKTkl coLnago* niiubie fur the wliote ctiijdrcv ^.'Uii 
evci to have dawoed on her ^Qiycaty'i advifters^ though before thr drikkca- 
ti tin cuised by the pt«iu: stHriUed deprocktioti of silfrr, the mtUer could 
liai-e been sailed. Just now while the £ clrculatet in Auiuralia and 
the Capcvdollirs fiieTail on the W. Vm&si of Afrim and b CinadHf Hong 
Kotig and Singapore (in the bat they fotm ihe ctimineyt bni the Ckivisfn- 
ment aicGoiicuift are kept Jn Rupees ’ 11 }, uni the vankhing Rujicc tuppliei 
India, Ceylon* and the AJaurittus. From the natnre of the cm* lome of 
the hktories ore more bter^ing than oihcts, bur oil sre complete 1 thai 
of tak^ us back to the Knights of Su Jolm. The Indmn coinage 
jft judicjoufily begun vith our own coinage * ind ai 344-^5i k matter for 
serioua redeedem on Ihe cnmiual fc^Jly which has k4 10 the actual diuscrous 
fitati: erf the Indiain exchange^ The book is of tlic uUnost jm|Kimincc. 

^4^ £fit»£ks &/ Htsf^: .rifmjtl /irdia^ by Kouv:^h CyAKD£.R 

Dirrr* Ci-E. (l^ijodun; Longman and Cm, iB^i^ li ^nl.J Tbii k the 
fim volutKof A new scriej of Induut 1 ii$tnri»v edited by John Aria ms, ALJL 
The plan is to entrusi each dkthtciivc epoch lo a writer iperdally quaUtkd 
CO deal with h, and to irtm rather nf the peopliis of Imik^ dtdr Buinners, 
cmtCKiii^ fiiritixatjmis and rclig^ans, than with mere detail of hiiloiiad 
facts, hit. Hint takes the epoch tLii looo to a^%k Soo— a pretty wide 
one; iindr 10 for a^ the scope of the wort ii ctmcenn^l* he leaves itulo to 
be desired^ He writes good Engibh— u^ mtlier care c^tuUlficaucTii nowadays 
^bui he ri bath pfolti and verbose, and iofnedines uUna-pedantic; ai 
It 146 we have //^rufrdm.iot whm even pundiEs cal) Hardwai. hh* Dutt's 
fpecbl fhiiing is m attempted paraUek wclh European History i and here 
bb rnkr^kji^ somehrncfl ludicrous He ofhut memions the l>atJk Agct, 
but has no idea of thdr durutiom He cicdiis Cluuy and Cklrvaux 
with being cenin? of btunlng for Fiance, igwrant of the biu thai they 
bdcitigcd to a branch of the Uenedioine order wkne rules ftulmitute 
nmmml labour for ^ody. He b unnece^saoity dog^naik on lubjccia still 
fui jtfido'p aa Uhz daieof the -Samvat cm. U"e hope the Edhor wiH use 
his pencil a lictle more rieetyin the subsequent Tobinc^ of thk Hriica. 
In ipite of the faults ve bavi! noted, we can hoMsdy ftaj that ih» Uulc 
bodkiliOLild be perused by aC fttudenu of Indian Hktoiy, as giviiig the 
rcjjhulif of the varit^ studies and sysimatkod conelusMii.^ of a good 
So&tkrit and EngUah tdiokrr 
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55. dfi par Enmst R^aWi Eqme 4“, fPaiis ^ 

Cttlmnim Ijnj^ 189^^^ ‘rhis n the poiihijmfTOSi an<l tfictefort licol vdlunie 
af Rennti'ti liistOTyi ehimieteTbtic of ibt aiitbof in eifitry 1*he same 
ebarm ol the sjunc ejnent of reading, tbe $atne pidtiresqitciic* (if 
grouping, the same anu^Ilmsn^ spirit, the s^mc almo^ atheistic tendencTj 
the sunn holiness of statement, th^? aamc dogmaiism of prejudiced ton- 
ctudoiiiv, the same tinxLfUe of grealncss and liiitctiCK, Beainifnllj wrinen* 
k contiDues to give U3 not the reui hrtrtory of the but what Mr. Renan 
choo^ ti> dedde Iktit thU history should be. Tt is a poUialied and cultured 
Coide^ but m very unlntslworthy one^ In nH tucccpl b^ty of dkdon 

JTfcrf' V f» by Mks. HowAitn Kis^osoote. {1 jondbn: 

J; and A- Churchill^ <893; f«i) Ukc all iHc tcj^ical (mblicattons of 
ihis wtdi known firnif ibU U a vety oaduL handbook of the u^ject of wHidi 
j| iTcai^ Mrs. Klngscote prescius to tlte ButD^iean wife snd mother in 
India the mubs of her enm eiperience am! study j emtJ fn AddkiiKi to 
gcni:^l dkecuons fot prescrnitton of health, she treats of most of the kk 
tbai inf^nt^dctli b bar io, h promises to be a iiid'id MndbooVi but she 
is otrcful^io say tbat it cuimOt soperaedc the necessUy for whkh the prorertt 
honniiFi physicians It ia odd to find if: said (p» 9S) tlmt ^^:he oiothcr 
should carefuUy eniinfre into her child’s dkif we should have thought it 
ns always known, 'fbcie h n bitiei ontj-Indian spirk throu^oui the 
work, which we hope, will be diminaled tn succeeding cditbi^ t inatanccs 
ate in pjk 35^ 101^ no* etc. Tim tneful inatnjetions given by Mrs. Kings- 
cote Sfill cany gt^ier weight without th jt brnH of twaddle Tliere are 
eapres^uam which show thai her eapcrioice in India Im been compmtlvcly 
' htnjted, as “goiag awsy to eu r£m^ She is eatra dogmatic too; and wltile 
l^xncd luep of titedidne are nili in doubt, sHc tnuwTi all about cboleta. 

pteacTifnioiKg which itre genemlly imtocuotis, hate ihc 
ianU of not specifying the a^of the child, or giving any dkecliona ftir 
rfi^uLnmg dose* aceording Id age 

*7* /mdijm EnrrrfmKfnmft by the Hkv. C* Sw^'it^nehtoj^^ RRA. 

tUindmii Kflku Stock : iit 6d) The impomnee of pc^ulnr laics 

can acorrely be ovtresitnniifii Modem Mk-loristi dednee (tarn them 
tfiainy impofUnE and tme conclusions with many more jusi tile tetersc ; 
ami they ire nlwi^i plciiiot to rail ilr, Swynnerton, therefore, hits 
dtme 1 great service, in coikding fitnn 1 comer isf tile Punjab and publahir^ 
85 such lakt {o( Tnjybajr hm^h) m a large Tolumc of jdB p^eiw In the 
InrrodnctMjn—abvH and to iltc |N:^nt—he dassihes them undtJT (1 j Nursery 
(1) ItroUa, Naskinil ami (mofesEdonal iaks, (4) Fables, and 
[3) Mi^^cllincotis; but in the book itHdf he judkicHiity iriiermix&^ thein, 
and ^hli^ av^ili fhiigiiiiig the mder by atonotnny. In lurh colleciione 
the lalw mtiai, aa 1 mituef tA coqrK^ vsiy conaitkfahty in internal j hcr(s, 
Hdwcvo, nariy oU mn Y«y good. Many aj^ enftly amaWci of nmny 
we krow ihc rongenera in o*hef dimes ; ibd sevcml utc old friendi with 
aotody 4 dbguke on. The bonk^^^ch redccia great credit on the 
puUiahcia and primav^ aplettiiilly mitrtmted Ahnow every page has 
a picture by tmiive mkia, caecuted with their characTcris^ic mimitmim 
and cuuincM of dmad t 1 tnnai iiiicratjng aeries, which will do nmeh to 
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funilianiB Indian wsys w ihe sja of ilie>c »l» h»ve aai the chaned of 
x’isttng distsnv countiies^ These illuatnricitis foTiB a vdty inpQftnnt ilcin 
in the book, which it itaalf wiistea in a clear and dmpk aiyle. While 
^iniusing aad uu>trucUCg the young, and fiiniishing good maicnols for 
wotk to the student of folkdotc, it wiil be esiwciatly wdeotoe as nn old 
and valued friend to those wlio have resided in India. Wc can heartily 
rvcfimtCBod it. 

iS. TTit Anii-Ford^n Hiafsin Chtns^in id$i. (Shanghai; ** Nnrth iThina 
Herald'* office; London: “The London and China Telegfaph'' office, 

I Spa; fit) Over 300 dosely printed pages in Svo. ate filled with teprinti 
from the AW/* Chim Ifentlit and n few other sources : and from thflie 
the Tcatlrr may ieain all that it (* possible for a foreisner to jjathcf atid 
underaoiui, nigaTiiing the causes and rKCaaintis of these unffirtunate 
peniidial noUt and the means of pteventing them in the future. Hut of 
more eonsequuno: still a the insight whkb (hey give to the thoughiful 
reader^ into Chioesc character and idiosyncrasy and into the by no tneatu 
blameless system adopted by foreigners towards Chinese. If the Chtnes® 
aic absurdly touchy and eonservuive and their officials often culpably 
np n ih ptjr and neglLjenl, tire forfflgnc/s fraiucmly are equally imieasonsble 
and aggre&ire. It if, thereffirc, luud to apportion justty the anmini of 
blame iHlacbiiig to »eh. We may, however, ask how the express command 
of our gnaii Master (hfark *i 11) is foUiUeil by the persistence of wi*- 
signaries in ihmsliiig themsdves into pUca which do not want ihem: J* 
there no ;9odi thing as a janictilir cwtiury not being yet ripe for the 
harvest ? At p, 104 U a tetict from a Chinese, sevesely criiieiatig mcf- 
siunaiy deeds; and among tlie rest, he brings a direct duugc—wilh chapter 
and verse—against French prieais, of having acted as for the French 
troops- Now, though his other uacements were ttsveised by olber writcra, 
(his partif iihtr one has not been yet met, much lesa refuted. Since the 
Cnmdes tauglit us to auppietoenl the taidy wtwhiDgs of divine pace with 
the sharper amion of st^, aad later on, of gunpowder, and since mli- 
sionaiies have taken Ui reconciling Cod and Mammon by simultaneouily 
advoealinB Christianiiy and the " influcoc* * of Ibeir awn esjuntiy, H is so 
wonder we have to deptoK the compatauve itwUUy of miuMfiary work, 
'rhb book, doerving of aiteniive and paticjit study, is. In general, of a 
taiher anti-Chinese spirit; but the careful and jnat Tender wUl lre«oiut>;Hcd 
to Bigli over oumy of its disclosures, and to blush over not a few. The 
appendix on Hunaa is of special inturesL 

39 . TAt AdantarfS oj a Mm Sa*il, by Saiah Jeassette 

l)tn«CAx. (Lcodnfl: Chattoand 'VViadus, iSpy; ft. 641 This book is 
not tnanl to be a novel in Ibe usual aceeptalion of the word; for the 
inevitable marriage lakes place eiuly in its pages, only tor the |iutp(ue of 
introdudng iho reader to a typical Indian bouseltoid. On thia peg the 
oetboress hangs numeroiu happy and muusjng sk et c h e s of Indtan life and 
'nannere, into which her eaj*ciim« gives her a good Uaight. The »tetw 
for the moK part is in Calcutta. The tioois is ftiU of inithful sajings, 
lively descripuons, gentle satirical stiokcsv and ftnely loedud deltDeatiotia; 
and there is much Uveiy and pleasant reading In its pages which are pknli- 
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/utty tnleTTjweed irith gwd niustraiiOBi The i*ad=r, hoi^twr, *hotlW 
TtMember tbal (lalcittlA is ws all India. 

^c. 7 %f OhgH, attif fffipjpM t,/ /kt //«!/% jtft, by Eb\Paw» fiKHwit 
(loodnn: Swin SOnntiweheiB and Cft, (893 j ts%. 6d> Di, Ifcrdoe^mui 
a cartfully-prepaTied huuny of medinne andaur^ery, (twted with a ihoraugh 
nasiery of liit aubjett He starts with thn medinae of primiiiTe maa ; 
and it b an cwd«M» of the eahautafo nature uf the wwt. ilat hstiesiiis widi 
I tic Leding art t% ptaetraed by (hi lower ootnuds, and iiwtudes in Ida 
hSatoty, which ifUiXta works u laie as jgjj, niany Jifinj lUftsteta Tn his 
tttnfi3*ion. N'o ape ci coiintiy bast ewaiped his tesiairoh ; and alniott 
etety fubject, «*n indirtflty ctiimccitd with his putposc^ is tnaied with 
111 ore ot lea detail. Hence the book contams much oBricms nwito, and 
IS of mteTBt no* only to the pitsftasiotwU hot alto to the ptittelsil tettdcf, 
who will find hi its vnfifid pages nmcft boib td instniirtiot, and amujenicnt 
. 4 fwr ttwcifls the art from nrundiie man. throngfi the ancient ciriHaatfoiis 
of Egyfw, Asia (with an Mcellesit chaptar nn Hindu BiedtdncJ. ami 
i^eeoe, he bittiga 11 to mediarval Eumpc. tuiJ the modem “ sdeilTriic" 
pedod. from its dawn to the XVlth cetuuty u, ,he prcMnt tima. m thdr 
rapcciire places, ace aiioft biogniphind notices of ewjy tume of note in 
the professioii.-frnm the most mdem to PateBT. Vhehow and Sir 
Andrew Oort, with mesruefistn, and the Eetm theory. 'Hie work ii well 
atudfrjd, well di««tol and wdl written, do, of picjtitircaa, fell in detad* 
juii in in Jiidgfiicms, iDiJ plE49»nE iw r^atJ, ^ 

tt. by Her Etiglirij Govemas, 

Miaa R t::HlssfT44i (JjMulan: W. Bbckwooo and Son^ * volv i8,jt ■ 
6 *.> Thia IS a Mthfnl piciore of lift and dt.ractcr ite dtterfbed’ br 
iaidlt«ci« s^irer who oMmys her knowledge in in agmahle form, ^ 
.Ntrss .l^clli puM i^rincBs iJeyneh. is the favourite daughter of 
anwel Pishi, toe «-kl«dire. who, not adverse to Eumpan fjJ LTo« 

pJL*** ^ ^ induciice of the EngUih govcniEss The 

th^ote, ^o« op little of i good AiuhammijD. She 
tioi »«p Ihc r*K of Ramaiiio, ftia ,0 w«nng tnmpean dr^ 
which, owing TO the yrthudot icUxt of most of h ^'1 

TT^ to alt around her. She mam« Ibmhim P„ba, and b IhJ 

wife of hut liUtbaad. \rbt Chefinr-llE ,<«»; ^ ^ 

aiKt her marttige „<1 iU| her tinUmely daih“ Sh^h^ 

iL. ptuua, ima __ "* ■" 

,■ “n T*" ** i-o s JT 

p.p„u, .ULfSS if" 

and olhtT amnaowaiu, petohase of *bv« the dwsSL^ f* 

Photography h pojndat in the Cynmeeam Tlie teuT,^ a 
lioimm r«Nit« *« faithfotly oJ^d b, tj “d Kurban 

mitteewio arc not onhodwt or «e diiitioIlMd ro iiCT^ 

vejtiuu eiidi «Uh a ftQ accogni of the Mn, »c«<eia. The :nd 

CW the pomp and ciroimsiance of the 


Rfpi'ftes and 
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funenl of the Printeas. Mia Otcnitellt' vork a lit fact a coltealcm of 
chatty liltic ony-s «ti Hamfl events, ubicb ore well written and delicate 
in i«te and matter. The boot 1 * well gut-up^ and cofluidi photogra^ihe 
gf the chief peraooages concerned The Rulhnress avoids all Kitadal am] 
thus sets a good example, tiot only to other miters, twt also, and obore 
all, lo those trho being Emitted to positions of tnist in Oriental bmjlies 
are boond, both by good tnstc and duty, to obslatn Irotu rciarlvif ‘* tal6 
out of Bchooh*’ luuacl Pasha it stni alive, hut it detained at the pal;^JT uf 
Emirghlan on the Itosphonis tiuritig ibe Stdtnn's pleosare, trotching the 
cvebta id. Egypt «rhk:H he can do longer onntroL 

3a, jiraiii‘£)^/ttA by the tale W. T. I^VoaTaDET, with the 

collabuniuon of J, HjOKTAuar, MvU,, and II. Poarra, Ph.A rljomfim ^ 
lame and Co., tiSc.) This Dicijonaty, pdntMi in Beyrout, may be recoin- 
mended to tcbobni, Ottikdit imct tiavclkn as a carvfbllj fi y npilrfi work, 
onniaining a Urge number of refemnoet within a cnrnpanttivdy email com¬ 
pass <5va, gta pp.), DerlTatives are m-vaiiabty enmaeraied under th e ir 
nspcciive n»t-r<irms and them only j if the Utter were diatinguished fmm 
the faiTOci not roerdy bj an asterisk, which does not always otch the 
cj^, but also by being printed tn Urger and more prominent type, murh 
rrcfirble and cotifoBiDii would be aaved to the user of the diettumuy; at 
pcesent the '‘guiding^ words at the tep of each colucan are j »o fitivrly dts- 
tnetb^. One louks, rnr tnstanoe, through A; and la auddcnly ffantr^ by 
words begtabiog with A bong printed in the cotnera of the pages, simply 
because some derimtivr^ of each mot beginning with A' necesstnly com¬ 
mence With A K. It ta impossible u> esptesa how annoying these enppoaed 
** guiding wOffia" arc, and how advajilageoaa even their mere ooiiasiim 
would be. The gnunnutical peeuUariiies, meanings and isagm are well 
and earcfiilly vn lb«h ; oec^nnally illattraiive tetitcnca or ennent 
idioroalic phrases arc added. The enUy instances of omission which we 
have docovered are and which ought not to be nhscni, especUUy 
not the former. It may not be cut of place here to lemark that since the 
pablication of the Arabic DJctlonaty by IM F. Stdngass (London i \\\ 
Ahcn and Co.) no Arahlc-Eflgtiih Dictwiiaiy bu csHtie btlo our hands, 
which for ihoronghBeu and schoLushjp jmiual to ermt^kstcc and "ail- 
round " usefolnen oreo dtstutUy approaches the aitedfenoe of that Wi^. 

33. The Sanikm hloothly Magaiinn FtJn'daj/a enrered In January last 
upon the sand year of ita eustence, a long lease for an Indian titcrary 
jcHUttal. Otigtnaily CRtabthlud at labore, it has appeared ames AprU, 
tSSa, at CalctlUa, and eontiouas to he largely subvented by the Oriental 
Uniimity Inuitttte, Woking. Its olijm ai^wan to be to ai a very 
moderate price, tn tbe bands of Sanskrit students sdL-ctkma from Sanskrit 
literainie ranging lirorn the Uponuhadt ctoim ri> a iranslatjon of " Hamfrt,'’ 
and ffocn ehstnne phUofophica) treallsH to the pleaiant ttlea of the Punt- 
shaparikshd. In the 5 Eudcafi that luive appeared in the currctit year we 
note especially instahnenls Of Udayana's KmuiBlinjali md Atmatattravheka 
(of both of wbicb wotlm good printet] cditrona already e 3 tlst]i, and of an 
.\dnilapcakaixtuuu, the sulbor of which is nut spedSetL There are alsB- 
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instalments of some Alankimsittam. of a Ptir«9K»lakahjinam (from tftc 
Hhavi^rapurina?), and of ihe well known gtammaf PaiiWi3isfieqdii4'ekhsra, 
tbe test of which has the ftdwntagc iti "■ new expUiUHOry gloa.*’ ’fbe 
editor hu adopted the good plan of giving la each wofk a sepaiaie con* 
se«iu»e pagtnaiioti. We would surest ihe fmlhei improvemeiU of a brief 
lilirKUT iittfodueiion to each work, and the addition where desrabte of a 
rriiic j aonainlos as k done in the KlvjaoiiUit” which is in every respect 
. paitem^Rtositou. Koirr. 

14. 7S/ ChVKtf wilh 0 translation, cmical.and esegetical, notes, 

prolegOTicrta and copious indexes, by Jxmks Ije(ig«, I'rofdssor of Chinese 
in Ibe University of Oxford. Second edition, feevised. VoL L cantoining 
Catifudan Analecls, the Gteit Learning, and ti« Doctrine of the Mean. 
(Oxford: The Clarendon Press, 1^3.^ 

In the (Etision of tbis work it k plcsuont to notiw thin Prufe^r Le^e 
Has tecoHsidered his verdkt on tbt grcalmss of Cottfudus, In the Dr^u 
aH itinn h wss la id, “f liDiic I huve not done liim injiutkcf after long 
«hidv of bis chfliacter and opinions I ant unable to legaid him as a gi^t 
maii” In the Oxford edition non pubhahed, ute nad in place of this the 
words. “ I hope 1 have not done him inputice ; the mote 1 have studied 
his and optmons, the mote highly i have come to re^d him. 

He Was a *r^ great man." In tbe hist edition he said, “ He was ihk 
befiHe bis age, though he was alwvc the dura, of the nlhceui and sclrolars 
of hk tiin& ■ le threw hd new light on any of the queaiions which have a. 
TTCtfld ffidf (tito^t- lie gave no impulse to religion, Hu had no aym- 
psthy widt progress. His inilueno^ iias lieen wandcrful, hut jt will hence- 
forth wane. My ojiltiion is ttm tbn liiitli of the muion tn him will speedily 
jjid extensively ]>a5a away.” In the new cdiiiitn Ptofesrar Leg^ rays of 
Oxifo'^'nst “ *■*'* itillncncc has been on the whole q gnat lieocHl to the 
Chiocse, while Ida tcodtlng auggesu imiKntaiit Icssonx to otuselvcx who 
belong to the •clmol of ChiH*.” 

Iluti Confociuk was a great mm it dear by tbe fitef itial Im has been su 
jpdlly iKinoored by hU nation, that his books am studied till the presenr 
time, aii4 form the grounilwork of eduentinn tbrotighnur China, ami that 
be placed morality aberee royalty and snseocraey a» that eontrolling power 
which ought to rate tn the [ndividual, the faurily, and the ^Vs a 

diaiupton of nwmbty he occupies a rDUque position. He loved teaching, 
jiiul his drsctples made him happy by their ptogri^s^ Hts meditatinns on 
ihe rlecltuc of vinuc and majmcis m hts day made hhit md lie thuugbt 
nf duty. Ttglic, piiuji>\ distatcresiediiiess, lyrupotby with die p«oi>le ax all nl 
the bigh^^t impottanen. He aimed cunttstenliy to shw* that covetousiKsa 
and iniuitlci:, inunceriry and ujipreSMan, are to he htstidy condemned 
He bo* become by this teaching the bnghtia* Example of a morally great 
nan China hat prodtreed, and by oombiolng the work of the political 
and aacial teacher la one, be is witboui a rival the " uircrowned king.*' 

Tha boola of Conladu!i, in Eitt, Imld the country logeihcr, and con- 
uiuite tbs rmli«d Mea] of Chinoe thinking. I hoy show for example, that 
,ioUti«a miat be essentisUy baaed on mniaJ principle, and that dm safe 
tntiM be uniformly a watoitig ynree to incline great men and oommon men 
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to riruie's «UIe* Tiw govtnmicnl of Oijn#, wheiher ^fondra, Mongol, tir 
Chinese, ba neira bllect to HK^nfse tlie necessity of maintBining the 
Btahiliiy of the slate on ninnd [vindpliex, nor has it ever ceased to honoor 
Confuciitfl u the nMibtu] sage tieeaure he taught these things. Inietleetinil 
gwtfic^ w mfctidf to greatness 

This renders it very {in[Mirtant 10 (uivc an ao’iaiue tmiuilalioii ol the 
Four Books in the Kiiglidi language This we have in Pmlcsor 
work The English reader can aRQtiaiDt himself here *iih the innir ih/v ig h t 
of the Chinese juiion. This is how they think, the staadoid on which to 
this day titcy sHfl mcKlel efatxinate hooks, litcovy essays and state popen, 
An ordinary Chinese schuliir or d]{iloiniil Icnowit every scnteitca of these 
books by Ikmit ; ujid he |ud^ the word* and actioRs of liti fore^n risitoT 
by their principle^ wbkii touch every point in the daily life of the people, 
and in the edn i iniiur atton of afTaifs by every local nugistrate. Chine, 
therefore, is best undetstood by combining a ktiowicdgir of these IkhAs 
with a jnsctical act[i»ijitaAnr with ihh^ as they are in China at the 
prtnent lune. 

Jn the imnslatimi now hesutifuDy reprinted ai the Cloiendon Pr ess there 
art not many dumges. The orthography for Chinese noniej is nitered » 
as to tail that of the Sacred ftordcB of the East, and ebo the iVStfnsi of Sir ^ 
Thumai M'ade. There is one nititi1>orii>g of pages carried through the 
mtroduedons and the ic«. v\Js« the chapter headings arc printed alcHi|! 
the apper innrgm of the [Mgei. In the tild edilinn the lack of this wu 
always iRcaorcnienL kcferencc to paiisa|<i» t* tuw much e^er than hclore. 

J tegret that Fmfessoi leiJgc does not ace Ptmaan influence in the 
•wahip of Ihe Sombwevt comer mentioned iti page *5^ I had rrritlen to 
him contending tlmt wt might to And in ihts yitjcc a lefcienctr to fin- 
wotshfp lu haifins been by the time of Confiidtis intmeWd from Persia 
imo China, Ho prefersr not the Chlncfe view iu represented by Om hi. 
who lect^niMis ilnit there was a sartiflcc^ hot an older esptanatjoii whicb 
does away with the idea of saniflee. I appeal to the Ti |i as proving that 
buntr mciffina were offieied to the spirit of the South'West comer, and to 
T It jfil^ oommenr on the Chdn Chtn corresponding to pp. 174, 1 j6, tyy of 
Profcmor l,cgge^a Tranibtion. 'I'u yu says expie^y the human 
sacrifice there deacHbed was in accordance with the rites of the Petaian 
Tcliginn, Thi: sfMt was itoi nwiiy miles distant from the home of Coti- 
fiiciuiL A modem wriler. Kia«g yuug. says in S shu tko tin, ch, 15,, p, so, 
nutlet the word " burnt aaciifice," that the wmiddp of the Sdoth^west comer 
wua oOered to an aged woiutin, || was 4 bumf saerJficfc The men of 
that time reguded ihf# as sacrifiring to the god uf (we. By the woman 
was meant the perwcuge who laugln ihe ait of cooking to mankiniL Con* 
fudus oondemned this. It wait the first cook, and n« the god of ftr*^ amt 
thenrore in the opmltm of the sage, a rontemporai)' ofliocr, IVcn ebuiig hi 
ttsiog 4 bisrni sacrifioc on the otiroon, was In the wrong. He then udd^ 
ftttti one of the amhomed imperial conmienu that liic saerifiee to il^ 
kitchen gnd 1* {Hoperly offered every suinmc!r, :uid that a« aged wmiun 
is alpo sacrificed 10 at the swne time as his vftfe. 

’I be whole lub^ect of the ancient wocsliip of China may be iCIuiiifnatCC 
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by coreCuT TEsesTch mlO the conlempfary religfom of Asia, and Is an 
instance of it; for To yn lived about sitTCen cenmnei ago, siH the Tl Ji i* a 
classics So abo with tho old Clilncse wnting^ It needs io be irtade plaitt 
Ivy adducing patallel facts respecfhig contentpoiary fore^ trri^, Old 
Cbineia characicis a« identical with Acotfliaa chmetetsi and the tadpole 
wfUit^ existing to China in the lime of Confticiu^ was so tailed becunse tl 
was similat tu the cuneiform writing of ‘VVesiern Asia. When tneulirtfung 
the tadpole writing, i^essor Legge does not allude to this. To my 
mind the shape luid eolour of the tadpole were to the Chinese scholar 
fuitabty suggestive of the appearance vf ctinelfona writing. The Chinese 
in their writicn character, as in their seals, their wa«:hafiotA, their aitroialwa, 
tfadr depsfrftaft, and tbrir vuntlbls, were borrowers, and they were alwajfa 
burrowing. £ver>' intelligent nation should and will bormw. 

Vei whOc buking sui.ii improvrnnents as thesoi the transhlfon of Pro- 
fessor L^ige b of very value for its futne^ and occumey, and tnay l>e 
strongly reconnnended. J- 

35. Thrti Empittt Mitt, bv E. K. K si«fn-i (I otHlfln: l-onE*™”*’' 

and Co., 1893; lUv). This hook ouglit rather to be catied ‘‘VVlicn; Tbrer 
Empires do ^ Meet," where ibeycannot meet, in fttiy rod WJise of the Imn. 
and where, if they niewt, there wre mainly sheep and dogs and their Khirghir 
ieepen to te dmeribed. “ \VI«ie ■iTinse Empires Meet '* is scp^wisefl to be 
that debaJahlc (mriusn of ilw bonen Pamirs to which neither China, nor 
Ku^ria, not Engbtxi has yet readted. The PatniB and their nomadic tn- 
Kabttants «k, however, not desrrihed by Mr. Knight. H is travels wire chiefly 
«i Roslwntr, latdak orrf Skardo, cnuntrics which have berm fully deserjired 
since Vigne wrote in 184: arid Cuiminghant in tSSi- To ilr, Knight, how¬ 
ever, hb pr«<k«^or» did nut exist, for he apparently bad the amliftioit of 
writing a ncwte«I*t«m. For lilts putpotie Mr. Knigltt was iwt by 
merely being the author of two naval cruises and the cermticndGnt of some 
Enittilh ni-ws[iapcB. He left Engbnd on the f8th of Felmtary tft^r and 
wav Steady in lauLik by the middle of May, so he imw lUtle of India. Hu 
also took port in uur attack on liiinm-Nagyr and, nstuialty enough for an 
anuleur, it Were our perennial frontier campaigns faimilarly 

accompanied by a newspaper rorrcspondeni, there would be many decik to 
clmxikle evm mt>ie heroic than that of Aytmer in putting guncotton 
iimli- r the gkte of the Kilt Fort. We there pbyetl Rtossia's In going 
to expeWMi and aliexuring the iriLes because of the mate’* next gf (itniiv^ 
dieSakyv visit, ami iheR we have also de)tiTa}t!i] an ancient landmark of 
Aiyaa driniatitm whoi we broke up the h»ty-1.3nd of Htiitra anrl iTsmt 
lionn* of polity gcnenUly, nni to rpak of the Vandalstn nf -filing the 
Ntaniueript* of the Hums library by suction to the Sepoys at Gilgit, 
wHert also Went the autmtnil Euntty aac^ itf [irohrituvif: loro It It a 
great pfewmirtirm h this ^mulbt In ii(i£ rDitg.]Fihod ctPcr fki'is and 
pccpln. dm be haO the ptdJmitiarf for righUy appFcciflting. 

1ri4ci^4 unl™ ha trtdin was h fW/ undonbtctlLys 

the kuss»m and advtEfvCt^ w« £iil ^ lUickr^^Lmd how a 

pefSoa, uiaM^aainlcd wiih (hicotal ani totally ipwnwt cC ttartt 

CBft dale to imakad Dpmioti (h not m\f to Jusd^ tie 
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i;iKXcacb!CD«:nts already ntait. but ulso to cQPotinige fuitbcr collisions to the 
itijuiy of otir Intlmii F-m ]w«- " fools msti in whcruon^l* iSsar *o Itesufj 
but to be V) aittfaotiijf on Knahoiit, Tifiet, Tlitrtltstsii, and the great Indian 
fiuntier ptoldvin, onu fthoidd I* rooK ibao “a fine fellow, fond of poTt, 
and whofc inain banhihip app^an to biive been the absence of lictf. 
riuiton OffiemK cOroliRMa»rtl In the |jmcnt policy of aisptcttching Russia 
ihtppgh the deslmctinn of inolliittiw intenitning tiiilonooiic*, eagctly wized 
on lilni and gave him much one^klct] inRimation, which her Itaa iiMd In 
their uitciesiSk, Thus it wna tiisy to convert hint into an advocate of the 
official view. Kashmir he «w through the n|i«ctacUs of the SeiiUinteal 
officer, visited the (to bm) ■‘mystic" land of Ladilk with Capt. Bower, 

took jttrt in Col, Ducand’s expedition against the raidri^ Hunta-Nagyi* " 
(the Xiig yria hate uever raided at all) and has come to the condosioo that 
♦*the Iiulijui CoorniEiatt «m be trusted 10 do everything as hcTCtofcne," 
and that it is fodJah for people at homu 10 aurdy mticiite its poUcy:. 
We oafdially agree with him that it uvt ‘■foolish for one to do so who ha«i 
spent hut a year in the East and who, theicfow, has Just had time to 
tcatire what a vast amount he has to learu j" itill, so thcroughly does llie 
Itook hit triT the superikial taste of the ordinary icadct. to wdl has it Wn 
pit np by the ptiUkhias, so devctly and » proftady Is it illustiafed, that 
it is almost a pleasure to disetrver old fcfts with iww iacos or events in 
their disgnise. So true it is that there ootdd be no Achilles without his 
Htmieraad that the imagination of the huite ro^ht easily diiqJcnse with the 
existence of the former. Here is a mnn, who reprints the artida that Iw 
has sent to Engli^ ncwspapeis, aerendy unconscious of their idutdiafl in 
i Piiny impona nt jarikutars in the I'rew and at public mecriiiBs, snd who 
yet» a wdconie guide, phifosopber and friend in a public that has for- 
gviten this Ai]tld|»tijig, as it wete the iiboun of ihe proposed 

Pattdr Ttelimllatifin Cuniuiisskm, be gi^cs its the following 
“ji'Afff ’|■htee Empires meet," It is, at the mune titne, a good spectmeo 
of his totie and style 1 " Kashmir has been ca/IeJ the Morthim bastion of 
India, <lilgit «* iSr de«ril>ed as her/trAUr outpost hard by (jilgit 
it IS that, in ow mkjlatd nwy, on the high Roof of the Workl—wbiU more 
fitting a place?—the three grBstcsi Einpiics of the Earth wrvf—Great 
Bntaio, Russia sod China, Hence the title I have given 10 this |>flk f 
(the Italics are outs). Haring thus fiiund, and miirdc tlie most of, a elch- 
Ing title, he now the laibjeet severdy alone thrwigbnui the whok of 

hl» book. We cannot mOrt thowugbly expose its foUare than by repeating 
the piaise whkh ft reedva from a Icaduig Indian journal, which icpresieiite 
opinion ■ '• It mt* certainly a stroke of good ibnune for the Indian " 
(offickt) "wodd that sent Mr. JS. t , Knight to these shores in the spring 

of tlSgi. Of hnw few ■globe‘lfeiltt«’can this be said.-Mi. Knight 

iloes not seem even to haw gone ihrwtBb a ' Griffiohood... I liat 

• ]| it IsdtT itittl HI ipJaiKlioit b aot t*k«i nn Wlllf ,•»( tSif fiiad oW Ifejt irf 
Sagrt wlm it nilh "ignnrWt hkI Mwt (fettiy leiluulMh, Rdlhloi li> tiaty 

nMiGujmiiV' • • *>»» twnfenslittJ tali! ihdi ttt%Ei»,-rtc.,anil ilwHoezftct i)m*c 

II-mill . lull nneoiiKiiiuly,iulTrteiiy aaif iHHhRifl%i ^'wretl l^r ■ *«t« w 

Ih» Raja witltm jan UgOi "ImsIi WV puUWwil lit iht " Aralit lUttow " t»f 

iJIga-— 
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Mt. Kni^t » essendnlly &>» Wm^*^** '* ohIt whal ow «i»ntd have 
Ksesacd from l<« siwitwis booki. On his way «ii l>e met Mr. C. 
Spcddrntj, of Kashmir feme, who al once look him in charfie a* far « 
that State wiw oonwnwi At Srinupi/ ha wa wwsrf «4Ww by ^ ^tk- 
mem officer, Mr. Lawmiee, who showed him the realities of life m t^ 
Mahiraja’a duminion^. . . * it ia needlfii* » aay rf mch u man when he 
comes fonratd in the caiaciiy of mlthof that lat has oaodids (^rtunilies 
willi eqt^ and good taste." {The italka. art! A non .official 

Indian joonialisJ writes; “ The rottle* ukmi by Mr, Knight. (*a BUtrlted on 
the convwiienl if rm very dcuUled map, ineftied to the work, although 
tnvdfed over beforts and under much less fimjmahfe dfEnnutiJnecs, we 
nut tio nedt-breakiiig as woiiltj apjiear. We specially «Fw lo the lhdi» 
rguis frtHW Skardo to Astor, He did rot make hi* miy einglu-fuoided 
thruugh a new or Inutile cjouiilry, u did some of hii piEdts«swi>, biit he 
fuulled ahHtg. ever atioiqteBt ofl the strongs side that nsquired a willing 
pen in Older to justify tlic nioit smiilal of eacroiuihmentv We regret 
that his demeaiwiur towaida the natives seems to show that uff-haTid (md 
contemptuous ntanner, which moni than any Ruaian nggressjon weakens 
our hdd tm India. He mlmiis im pi^ ejS that he djxa riot even 
know wlv>- IJandiirtan, cm whidt be pow as an authority. h «o called, 
Slid the ‘uneirplored ’ eomiiiT in hn map has been peaty wdJ known 
for the last yearn. He fs uswniiibed si the sight (d afi Indiwi 
Fakir, but, forturuudy, find* tio * Maliatntis * id I ilatt Notus of iliac 
thinits, however, detract* from thr* intemst of the lieok to the gawtal 
icdjlw, mvy mme than does the faca, patent in ia page^ that the autiurr 
li icrtjd in the praiM of hi» rriends, as he is strong in his abuse of 
whatever docs not c:Dmmciid itself to his approvaJ, $o fhr as his ignomncie 
of the laupujics enabled him, he tmvellcd with tiH eyes and earn wick 
open wtd he has muc:h tcD ua which ti decidedly worth reading reading 
Tibetan nuracie playsr er other matters which depend mom on obsotTa^ 
ti'ffli' than judgment or knowledge. Ou the pidlcy of funlicr annexation 
in the fauReSsBS of Dordhtan and of forthm cunsmiction of milttiuy roads 
we do not agree iritb Mr. Knighi, any more than we do in htl gdicml 
cotitctnpl for the people and their ways* which he eaprmoe* «citiictiitic* with 
hmtgti pdy, oAener wfth aiuge tmntfemnfltton. He repeats many vtoricn tu 
the diw^lii of «m» of llicse pcnjilci, without allowing for the feet thsl 
they am itreention^ cd thetr hemlititty enemies. The recent invention of a 
cerTstn Chief'* dcKcnt fimn .Alexander the Gieal u Imlcd Rciiousiy. bVir 
Bie wj: inctined to he tooiympalliebc with hb desctiiirtloitSDf ntilitary operji- 
lions, whtet: disciplined and weU-amied roen defeated those who were the 
tevcTK Still, we recmnniend the book to the genenl mder. In ^ite of 
its failures, nr unr dllfering from its cundusiona, fot it hav the gresi merit 
of anmnlaring cuiosiiy, of mainini; the attention uf the nauLcr cm tubjecti 
hitheno'unfamiiiat to hint and of pr^iartnj^ the way fm a more exhaustive 
and jqdiclous Work on region which from «ieiy point of view o 5 «r the 
gifaiest tntemt to the vcImLii and the siaiesttian.'* What ilw Hunms think 


of us, and w* of Mr. Knlglu, may be iafened from their ponloitiiTne in 
which they deserfhe ■ mJMpmi AngloSaMm who after feflmg to hit an ibe* 




/ifffrtitifs aftti N^(f/ifes, 
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withtrf two of hJj piii, ixinw on his SWlsari qt native O-llie and hicki 

him I Mt. Knfght «es tbe fwn, bill TiOt the irony «n trtif diiregard of 
tmtivra mid emr wotsfiijj of red up^ when ftaangliriacd Bctbii, n tyjie to 
which wc afc redocidg our subjcdiif evidently wishing to please hii nusieis, 
noggests thai some (jniio that Ire suspected of being {wiwncd wigh* (w 
givMi to the Baht ooullei “nod watch if they ihrive on it," or «hro aJitnhet 
Bttlm proposes that we toight uffior tetma of pence to the enemy* late out 
native nllio to the Cwtfetenee, ntui then blow all tip togcihcr by n Sahtb 
intrerritig' the fawiwm guJKOttnti and a iii fuse into the wail, who thim 
" retires with csmJiiss shiwncai anif nothing wan up," or to tic up a big liateh 
of prisoneis in a hunch and ** slay them with sbrapncH shells i ««■ 
/ewftrrfMfWssfA dtf rvprfirfrWr, auil find nolliing to ftirldd this plan. 

36 The second tnlome fd £rtfitftv»x,’' (l>cgeii<ii«cy> by Da. ^Lvx 
XonOAVfBeHm: Cnri Dimcker, 1893) on litiswy aitenations and eccen. 
iiicitiei from a scientific ctAndpoint, hiu just appearnli It w ioiposaihie 
within the limiis of siuice ai our dit^wsal to give tnare than a general iodi- 
cation of this rctnarbnhie inquiry. Hosla of wnter* ftow tariotli ^untrwa, 
eritb characteristic paisaa{(;ea, arc pa^ed in review by iJr. Mordait, inetudir^ 
niumy that aic not known to the Kngtisti puWfc and whose tnfliicn® 
on their age is yet undnubted. We, Uwntfore. tetiefalc the hope ahtsidy 
cepreswid at the appearance of Uic dr$l volnitie, that “ Brnartuiig rnay be 
snitaldy trentlaled into fjsgliih. StiiTtiag with ’^egotisio, as distitiguished 
frotii ** egoism " Or wstfishnes*, as the of ihc inoibid devclopinctiia of 
oui fim de r** LJurraturc^ Dr Kordan dwws that metiial diiwasecan alone 
ir^cplain them. Its symWoiiis arc Cfiraparod widt tbtnc of medical practiei; 
and w« find ibo Itmahc or (he idiot, in raious stage, in the oiononiantae 
of whaicvTsr kind, the voluptuaiy all as frimtit, the ■poetasters cj'o tolling 
not in (be fine fteiixy of genius hut in that of incipient or wJnuiced mail- 
ness, iiuch as a phystenn would be boimd to reeogniie. Tjjucal words 
and sentences, mppoMd to conuin a thought, from modcrti writings are 
.■».imuWI with liic renill Of siiciwinE the vacuity, ifitellnciiial mthausiinit or 
pervenuun, with whidi via and herediloiy degeneracy arc identicoL His 
analysis of Ibsen’s [days snjiilarly proves that tiieir author, beyond a power¬ 
ful gniiFp of iheir technical iwrjr «* Minf, !s a man of one—^and that the 
potMvsi^tdA (the TctfOlt agaiusi the mamage be) which is repeued i*if 
Monuam in ewsr-recuirenl similar passages and uamus and thinly disguised 
mheiamms of the wiirie personagia and plol*.- It b not mcrcljr greeil and 
vanity that create a iioJti, lull dbeast Dr. Sordaii dtssects lus woite ard 
shows how laigely tbty ait indebted to hit ust of the yudirJal letortl of a 
erhnimU iainily. When the eye, the ear. the nose, the touch anr vitialcd in 
then arise those litenuy pecuHarLties of bwl or strange laia.fi, that 
ate ibeadiniiatian of a public already debased by those oationa] or sodal ptC' 
of decay which Dr. Nortku shows at woik to our gangrened cinlba* 
lion. Thu* he imroducis us to the Psyehology of Egotisin, which is. the 
caaggAulkwi of the tndividuBliam that cbaocieiises modern tendcuciesi bul 
which m the destruetjon ef tSocicty that cut only be tnaiotained by 4/jr«iitw, 
ran^i^ from sympaihy to luuiiptimu of ether fannf of conformily or sdf- 
abnegatrott for the comniOfl.weaL The egolial-refcwnier tiesitoys for the 



a^ff NiUkes. 




«kc of d^truying wimc may no* \ilew Wt posikins uf ihc naiw# 
hi5 concirptioiTf; th^ allmc^tifr j^sform^ builds ct^ri w/icre ht 
d«ttDy«l. Ur Xordao Shen wfmt ta pramcaliy ttic &ho4( of 

the Kvodleil Farrmssians and Uklwliits ¥dd3 Caiulle Mcnd^ am! 
at ihek head, who sacnficc tmitcf ti> tunnrier» i^cnst lo sou ml md Reding 
to fomi ot ** tmjja^tbnitiv'^ for whtcTi llie Ertgh«h tnanticnsTi] of w^/ ^itMirari 
hu mi!idi to atiswer BaucTelaire lead*; the “di^monijica^ in of 

\mu ertme, diatasc (uid corpifes, bin iaIit add to the pubEciiy of these 
sprrifnenn of humanity, k be to di^olve tUdf Cblkiwitig? 

The Chapter on Decaidenu; jtitd *fi!nbcfkiMn'^ deals with the Invcr^itJh 
of tht tnora] of whkh Hupnaati'a “ J rrkmn* a typval. Hero 
iiittiiiUli:^ iTtme in erdts lo (mint hti own indignaHnti with Sockty^ 
he in an artiriota! riLaitner, whkh di^Lose^ to E V. ^Cordaij the 
of hh disea^icd inR^tnalion. We wonder whai t> 5 car Wylde wisotd iay to 
hodirig hinisclf ar/img the L-gcuist^ tn weil as icszhelics^ hot I>r. Nofiiaii'» 
cfitlciffm of hk idiog}^u73ftkfl seem nnmswerabkt^ To KietiKchia imd hii 
School in Gcnnany f>r* Korcku itssi^^c a spe^esaJ elmpEer and iha luteitic 
Asylum, to whieht we he been consigned, whilst the Schools tlat 
hillow Zola and the "" yotxxm^ Germany "* that bJio apes Realism twfote It k 
trem emsDopoted fiwn Icading-clrlngs are sitnikrly dealt with ctidcaUT^ 
hmnQTtkosly and paihetlc!a]][r. AUogiither we are tn a bad way^ byt ibe 
Iwcntleth eentuty may see the tevoli agamtt the hy^micaJ foliiei of imr 
whkji ilu&tcti t£> bury ak the txciqueti^ of |ifl 4 t otltun;!, 

Uow tZiis k to be done by the a^oCEjuton of phy«4d3m4f with higthmlndcd 
llEerory nten to nitike tnurmal popajJarih-^ intpo^injle and bow ktr moft- 
jirotiablt is [he gmditAl dbuse of Railwaysr idegmphs, liooka and cireiy' 
thing mitilHng atlmticm bj* an eabaiut^ and di'&eased giineTatin.n, what is 
the lower deep in these depths and what tlie dct^LiU of the added gt-ooni of 
fuither degeneracy* are described in a masterty mEmner by Ur* Kortjait, 
whose appeal in la^wr of iht matnienArite of andettt tradttioiiiA in Aft 


and IniteratiEre and of Healthy cooceptign^ of life and duty* will make hit 
*• fl/Ms “* douWy acceptabk' to the Critk ojid the Phibotlin^isl. 

J7. Zlfir jVrmc Tlrrfipflf /Ar being Rocofds of 

Mwsection, EiigliaH and Fofe^ Comf^ed by U, M. B,Houe^ and and 
nivt&bd l£dMon. Wifcji Entroduetka by Knw^ia> HKmKra, etc. 

fSwari Sunnemchein ami CV* 1H95 ; 11;.) 

VVe quote the foUowtng from Ln prefacse and ire glad lha^ ibe {rmcat 
^icifin- lua reiidefcd ihe caie umssaibbte for the ind^^insection Aockty 
y cliniinatiij^ the of the pteTious edition **Thfi e^tticti of 

kh ifei* bool; h ccnnpoied do opi dcicribe eira|irion»l eapcHments^ bm 
arc ^ htthditds of iinular chojactCTi ihowing the 

dJ ta^Ert kind* nf vi«»enkm pmetked in tnglaiid jmd other cotmiri^ and 
the menial Klituik of the pmfessbnil phyiiologp^^ 

" "Kai any rminediaic benefit to mankifid b not contemplated by urdiiury 
ytvisecuon lus, uw and agasTv been demorMtnstefL 

, UwMefiil ttaulia to t« 

h« rtcwitljf hm chjtnefcriHal hy * lading, vivMCUr 
*• ttw miwable fpmt of ru .tnotJier Ii*» toid «» iLt 




Heviews and 




mus sdvanw, and tliis Njiwsiion <if thv animal i«ine wnnitivc, cannot 
alter die mode of inyEsiiiiUior.' this 1n»k »iM ^ffinenUr iha* tluil 
L-wn whew owe is owd, the mfltencnt l«in wnounliJig rt> ttirtun? i# 
unawndidile in this tneihod of OEScarnh.'' 

3,$. A /Iwjriiiiywj Arrw ir' Gvit*fi/v Tfm'tn (BtilufjnA: Re^^a 

Toiwgni&i, ligsa i 4 ) 'Oiis short hyniii of onlr J lino (S 7 wortis) » 
tiarnaliittid (itcrallj hito Italbn, fefeceded by two vermtonfl of ite uai. That, 
tiowevw, b the least part of thi* A*VA»« * faxe, splendidly [aodM■^ed bi the 
Koyid piesa of The nolCi and tJloaiflries which form its afcuter 

pnit, prove <if |i#oof Wore nettlaJJ ilie viried teaming, tha deep cfudition, 
and the careful study of the iauned Protesor of liido-Europeon Pliilotogy 
in the Uotvcniiy of tJotogna. A yood specimen of the itjTe of his work is 
given at p, 49 /in ibc word of which be t»c=i the clcrtvation 

through various languages to the root/rJ - <!dain«i to purify. Wn undtr. 
atsnd tb« the Icumed profewor has long l*seft engsged m* sirniiar -ork, and 
that the fragnjcnt ufidcr itn?iew is tudy ®nc of nmny traiwlaiion* alfeedy 
achieved. _ 

FtticfUKii iTcnuCaTlOK^ or 1"Ht OwaxraL CoNiiOBSS or rS^t. 

3 <t. JSwaimrirv <** ittidet Jf* C/rtSfar/^ear/(Woking! The 

Oriental Uoiw«ity InwUuta, i^Sh ^ ^ hto«lJhl 

up to date {end of rhyst the swtsiwmt which he jirepared for the 
Siatmory l.Xih Intematioreil Cotigresa of Orieomlais of IxmAoa iS^t, 
of the work done in Torkiih liteiwlHre timing (he period i*86-9t- ft 
fotms one of the cswxllcnl terib of similar Sutuamrics Ibf which that coo. 
tjtna ww nanafkablc. M. Huart, wlwse position as Dragoaian of the 
l-ffTijch Embaitsy at Conttanrintiplo glT« him tiBeptkMiaJ oj#(i(inJtni(l' ^ 
sueli n work, Iiaa clBhoiwistil this aumniaiy whh a care and diligcnet whkh 
k*ve nothing to he desired. This little work should be iu ihr hands of 
jil] students of the Turkish language, who will find in it nolkad* many 
useful books which ineght otherwise escaijc their anenrion 

4 Ul Aftwpt d$s dVifet fiAiloloxitfutt da kngittt «j/aur4, far J, / Mtjtr 
4 Woking: 'Hic Oriental IToiveniity IiuiUute, i-Sojli iiaiMiUwr of the aaroc 
Mihe* of siiinn»ries,and deals with tJ»c work doiw in the ilfllipn tantruagu 
dvtring the yeim f» oulhor, Str. Meyer, who » an official in ihe 

Dutch East fn dks gives an eshaiutive list of al! the jiublicaiiona in this 
branch of linguistic studiev 

41 . A«WJw«frr da freww.* rdatift d .If, JL Aymttder 

(Woking; Tlie Orien&l Unhwity Institeto, iSyj) 1 * aiwther of the lame 
sariesof Suimnanes,—the 3rd poblisbcd durirtg tb» qiiarte*. The able pmt 
uf the Itiicrtor of the Colonbl School of Paris has treated his aubjert in 
the most Ihorou^i tnaiwwr; and all ibe principal works and wiritir^ t«ar 
Ing un it, which have been pubilohed from to 1891, roebrt due mwifc 
in his pampbleC __ 


OUK. LPlfcARY TAm.K 

W’a tawe to thank the HebEgalasof the Cdaretidon I’resa for Imving sea t us 
thai set of Ckittat Jtd^'uk Ttxt Awi, fwmiiig lobnmss X\'U XA'V'Jl., 
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JfitfUftaj aut^ AWe:gs. 


XXVIll., XXXIX. and XI- cf ihc.Suiics of the luictcd Botds of tbe £<1^^ 
edited by Prof War Miitlcr, and (be tj/ Emdi, tranabied fcoflv ProL 
l> 5 iiwnn's tew, and edited bf R. H, LTjafics (tU^g); We have teeeived 
(h«*i valuabre books too kxe to givii. in ih» isstue, as full 4 review as tbdr 
itDpwtatKx: (ffetermest but tve hope to do dimn juitice.next t^iuteter. 

Wo have liefore us aof ifeisa. Funk and Wa^mUff (Nctr 
VotIc, ^ndon und Toronto) imjptage, 

eoiixtsiing of spcohneii paRo culled Inun (be woil If « b three adumns 
on pag^->iixc, and type sinuUr to Mbsra. GeoiBe Bell and Sons" 
WrWi DJitfmofy, On CQtn[aiiKMi we find p, 509 of ihe latter cor- 
respnndi to [t. 384 of the former, which shows bow much nnsre matter has 
term Inoorpotaled ttt the later wtni. The illnstracloiu art: very goodJ and 
unt^ite very rfiurrent staiT of Witiors, bcbidmg a great number of n u r r^ -ir 
weU Imowo cm Imth sides of the Ailwitic; it pmmrsca to be a verv uaefiil 
Biijiniet to all good libnriea 

UV Itairt to acknowledge with lhanfca the rcQjifil of; 1. T^r Cm- 
ilty^Ttity (JihisteT and Co.); 2. J-IJ MrAm dt l« Iksuded 

Utvg^fim di mdrid\i^ Quaitcr of 1&93X *Hicb contains a good article 
ori the Cabots; 3. La mmrra (Roma, Sucicth tdiiato}, a good monthly 
apcciregiiijn from tnany hliiglisb iiid t«her firrfe*a; 4. The P«fymiiifn 
(Ikrfi: Roe St. Simon)- 5; BtWa, a New Votfe mwlbly t^zhn-- ok 
Biblical and OrtcoM rwareh ; Ik The Meoffo-^ TUt .K^mnd 

Sfafitttne, always Fresll and intenajlng; ^ and Tir /Vtiierr Afa^ajawt, the 
iicaiitihd comjnnifMi of TAt Sintnd. 9. Thw Pe/istfiut Jteviai* ej iteideva 
10. Jft! Miuhamey Hetina ijf Undnef (Hunt and Wagnairiv New \’otk) 
tj. Zh Strut dff Airwt (Pjris); ij. la Stpue Giu^ntk fUnutenex 
Sod^ Beige tk-Librainc): 13. Thr Ubroty ttaim. (H meh lniion and Cbvl 
nt itirmF (ArrLibahi Coitstebloji 13, Tu«j^ 

^ the bimonthly jmWjaitioo of Ibe learned Profttrors CC Schlesd and 

AupdaSta 17. jEfi 

Caradoa. wh«h maintain^ Its mjjumion as the Jtadins CiilboJie 

” tiHte iRome. A, Itef&m); 

1 ZT-r' t * * Gre^raphk dt PatK,, , 0 . Ludftrt 

C-WrrM in Witn; 2,, ? 5 ie 
moMjZiv S ■'fwfiiw^y^wrau/ af ThiMas* (Balri- 

t/«v „ "I^d hew Ymi); efi. xjotr ^nd 

Mftr. 37. Indta, ibe ttrgaj, of,]» |„ji„ National Congress, 
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THE DEFENCE OF INDIA, 

PAKT n--AI,SO A REPLY TO CRITICISM- 

By GEWEttAL Tire Ricirr Hov, Lord GnrtJ«srcna>, C.C.B, 

(K my artJde on “ the Defence of India" vihidi appeared in 
the July number of the /mperia/ and Asiaiu Quarterly 
Review, and Id letters of mine which have been lately pub¬ 
lished in the Times. \ pointed out that India possesses 
on her north, and north-west, frontier a natural defensive 
strategical position, exceptionally strong, admirably adapt^ 
to the present condition of our Indian military and financial 
resources, and capable of the highest artificial development- 
I assened it would be the height of folly , not to 
a stronger lenn, to ignore the advantages which that posi¬ 
tion aflbrds; and to endeavour, by an advance beyond that 
position, to try and find another, which must necessarily be 
a weaker one. 

1 also drew attention to the fact that if. as Jilr. George 
Curaon meet positively asserts, we have pledged to the 
Amir of Afghanistan the integrity of Herat. Maimana, and 
.AndkuL (which are situated in the extreme north of his 
dominions, the nearest point, Herat, being 784 miles distant 
from the Indus.) the serious military question must neces¬ 
sarily ariseHow are we to fulfil those obligations ? 

Mr. George Curzon has given no answer 10 that question, 
and I doubt his ability to do so. To my mind there is 
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bat one safe course to adopt, m order to ensure that 
integrity, to safeguard the interests of our Indian Empire, 
and to prevent its resources being aquandered in, wbat 
Mr. Ceorge Cur^on has so aptly described as, "a wild 
goose chase over Afghanistan," 

That course must be what I faintly sketched out in the 
conduding portion of my article : vii:,—a firm attitude on 
the part of our Home Government j a fixed detenu [nation 
to make any infraction of the integrity of Afghanistan by 
Russia 1 " casus bdli"; and the certainty that, in such a 
case, our fleets would be sent into Russian waters. 

The views expressed io tlxat article, and in those letters, 
produced a goodly crop of criticism, some of which was 
not couched in the most courteous terms. Sarcasm and 
ridicule howc’^'er are not argument, and should not have 
found a place in a discussion which was dealing with w 
important a subject as the best means of defending our 
indian Empire from attack by a European Power. Not 
one of those, moreover, who find fault with my scheme of 
Indian frontier defence, has ventured to recommend b 
lieu of it any definite scheme of his own. Mr, George 
Ciirzon in his reply to my letter of the i^tli August, says— 
" 1 am as much against embarking upon a wild goose chase 
over Afghanistan, at an immense distance from our owti 
base, as is Lord Chelmsford, and have argued strongly 
against it in my l>ook on Central Asia, But 1 know of no 
strategist who now recommends such a rash proceeding, 
or who advocates what Lord Chelmsford calls—'' pushing 
forward our own frontier some yoo miles,” 

What (hen does Mr. George Curron, and those who 
support his somewhat hasy views on this important subject, 
conBiider ought to he done, in ihe event of an infraction 
by Russia of our treaties regarding the boundaries of 
Afghanistan ? Tiiey arc one and all silent on this point; 
or only venture upon \Tig«c generalities, w hich arc no solu¬ 
tion of this very difficult question. Mr, George Curzoo 
when asked point-blank by an interviewer of the " Pali Mall 
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Gazeite '*—” Where do you think the battlefield will be? 
is reported to have replied—** 11's hazardous work pre¬ 
dicting a battlefield, when one still Itopes to avoul the 
necessity of a conflict: but the e:sact locality of the battle^ 
fidd would depend on whether the Russians adopted the 
northern or ^uthem line of advance." " And if the southern 
line says the interviewer—1 don’t think they*Il be in a 
hurry to hurl themselves upon the almost impregnable 
position of Quettau” 

Why then, if such are the views of Mr, George Curzon, 
is he so astonbhed that 1 should have seriously advocated 
a scheinc of defence for India in which the Intrenched camp 
at Quetta plays so prominenl a part; and in which 1 
recommend that two similar camps should be formed at 
Peshawur and on the road from Ghaxni to the Indus: If 
Quetta can be made impregnable, why should not the other 
two be made equally so ? and if the Russians, according to 
Mr, George Curzon, would hesitate "to hurl tliemselves*' 
upon the one; w'hy should they not be equally reluctant to 
“hud themselves ” upon the others ? 

The advantage of the posiisan, which I have advocatetJ. 
must be patent to the meanest capacity. It must either be 
regarded by the Russians as so strong that they would 
“hesitate to hurl themselves upon it" ; in which case it has 
fulfilled its purpose: or, if they deterniine to advance 
towards the Indus, they must citlier first make a direct 
atmek upon the intrenched camps, and endeavour to capture 
one or more of them : or they must pass them by. In cither 
case we should be able to come to dose quarters with our 
enemy, which of courae would be the object of any other 
p lan of campaign that might be adopted. In the one 
scheme however we should be fighting on our own selected 
ground, within comfortable distance of our supplies and 
reserves; which would not be the case in any more 
"forward'" scheme. Kow the above scheme of defence 
which I have just described, is tdenttcal with that which 
was recommended most strongly in 1S7S by our great 
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English strategist. Sir Edward Hasnleyi who again in 
i88S^ in the House of Commons, pointed out the advan¬ 
tages of it. 

In the face of this fact however Mr. George Cureon, for 
the sake of a little smart writing, in his letter to the 
"TimM," of the 2 5ih August has caricatured that scheme 
in the following terms t 

Meanwhile the British are to fortify Peshawur, as they 
liave done Quetta, and are to sit still, . , . twiddling 
ihcir thumbs, until at some time in the next century, Russia 
•tees fit to step down to the 1 odus-“ 

It would he absurd to take notice of such criticism, were 
the question not one of such moment. The safety of India 
however is involved. 

Assuming ihetefore, for the sake of argument, that it 
would be dangerous to await an advance of Russia towards 
India in the strong defensive position just described; what 
is to be the alternative scheme ? 

Mr. CcoiTge Curaon deprecates " a wild goose diase over 
Afghanistan," and considers any pushing forward of our 
frontier some 700 miles would be *' a rash proceeding" 
which no strategist of his acquaintance now advocates 
If we accept such an opinion as sensible anti sound, 
vrhich I believe it to be, then the idea of occupying Herat, 
in the interests of the Amir, or of recapturing it, in the 
event of Russia taking possession of that fortress, must be 
abandoned, for it is, as i have already poirited out, 784 
tniics distant from the Indus. 

How then, again I ask, does Mr. George Curaion intend 
to secure the iniegnty of Herat, Maimana. and Andkui ? 

He has stated that the non.fulfilment of our promise to 
do so “ would signify a gross breach of faith to the Amir, 
who rel)'ing upon our pledges, has subordinated his foreign 
relations to our control, and who wUI, undouEitcdly, call 
upon us to defend him from unprovoked attack," It is 
sfirely not unrea.sonable that he should be asked to make 
his meanings clear. 


The Defetue of India. 

An advance towards Herat being abandoned, what other 
defensive positions are to be found on the Indian side of 
that ibrtress ? I know of none other but Kandahm* and 
Kabul Let us see then what advantages these two cities 
possess as defensive positions, 

In rJiSt General Sir Donald Stewart, than whom no 
more competent authority could be found, ^vrote a memo¬ 
randum "on the strategical and political value of K:indahar 
as a postiiom'^ 

*♦ Covering as it does," he says, " the roads from Eastern 
Persia and Herat, as well as that from Kabul and Ghazni, 
Kandahar is no doubt a fjosltion of much importance. The 
features of the country in the immediaie vicinity ot the 
city are favourable tor defence t but its occupation by us 
would email the establishment of strong posts on the 
Helmand and at Kelat-i-Ghilzai at least, bringing the 
intervening districts under our control “ (1 may here 
mention that the distance from Kandahar to the Helmand 
is 76 miles; and to Kelatu-Ghilzai 88 miles)—**Assuming 
however the retention of the country embraced within the 
limits here indicated, we do not thereby obtain a satis¬ 
factory frontier, because it would be impossible to guard 
such a long and e.xposftd line without a series of miliiary 
or police posts as connecting links. ** The political ob¬ 
jection to the fttentioii of Kandahar in opposition to the 
wishes of the Afgl^ans seem to me to be very strong* 
The occupation of Kandahar therefore, either from a 
political, or from a military point of view, would clearly 
not be a strengthening of our ntilitary position, and it 
would seem therefore clearly desirable to remain in, whiit 
Mr. George Curaoo admits to be, "the almost impregnable 
position of Quciia.“ 

The position at Kabul was found to be an exceedingly 
weak one during the lime that it w’as occupied by the force 
under Sir Frederick, now Lord, Roberts, in 1879-80, The 
intrenched camp at Sherpur was so situated as to command 
nothing but the actual ground on which it was placed. 
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The spurs of ihe Pagman range on the West, and of the 
Hindu Kush on the North and East, dose it in on three 
sides and render extended reconnojssanccs difficult and 
practically useless. It is separated from the road to 
jdlalahad by the Kabul river, and does not therefore cover 
the line of communications along which the supplies and 
reinforcements from I ndia must come. 1 1 does not command 
the town of Kabul, nor practically any of the roads leading 
to that town. It is difficult lo conceive a weaker position. 
This was so fully recognised that after the successful repulse 
of the attack made upon the camp, a scheme of defence, 
which had been long prepared, was commenced. Captain 
Hoskyns, Royal Engineers, in a lecture delivered at the 
Royal United Service Institution May 5, 1883, gives an 
interesting account of what that scheme was. It consisted 
of the building of to Forts: >5 detached works; 3 large 
trestle bridges: numerous small ones; 4000 yards of 
defence; 45 miles of road: 3 posts; also quarters for 
8000 men, followers and baggage animals. It must also 
be borne in mind that on the 30 June j88o there were 
14,854 men keeping open the line of communications 
t>etween Pcshawur and Kabul, a distance of only 173 miles, 
A pcsiiion which requires such a scattering of the defending 
force, and such a number of troops to keep open Its com- 
Tuunicattons. Is clearly not a desirable one to occupy. 
There would be evidently no advantage in going beyond 
the Pesbawur valley for such a poor result. 

I have studiously avoided thus far mi.xing up political 
with milhary considerations. What S have been all .dong 
anxious to bring home to the minds of my readers is the 
extraordinary military strength of. what J must call, our 
lutfantl line of defence on the North-West frontier of India, 
and ihe seiiaus weakness of those defensive positions which 
are to be found beyond it, Mr, George Cur^on however 
has in his letter of August, summarised his ohjeettons, 
political as well as military, to my policy, which policy, he 
says, "cannot be, and never will be adopted." I feel hound 
therefore to answer them seriatim. 
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1st. U would signify a gross breach of faith to the 
Amir.*' 

As Mr. George Curzon does not advocate any advance 
upon Herat, Matmana, or Andkui, in the event of an 
occupation of those places by Russiai I do not see where 
his poiicv differs from mine—^which is, as 1 have already 
said, to avoid any forward movement of troops into 
Aighanistan, and to took to the Home Governtnent as 
the *■ Deus ex machioi" to help the Amir out of his 
difEculties. 

2iid. “It would alienate from all possible altiance with us 
the entire Afghan people." 

I must repeat, assuming that staiement to be correct, 
that Mr- George Curzon's abstention from advancing to 
^ould have precisely similar effects. Our experience 
however of the Afghan people in the past has been that 
they are always inclined to resent, very forcibly, any occupa- 
lion of their country by our troops. 

jrd. “ it would turn against us the whole of the Uorder 

tribes." 

! cannot admit this assertion; as we should Ik in direct 
communication with all those on the line of a Russian 
advance; and actually living amongst a large number of 
them. 

4th. ■* It would hand over gratis to Rus^ a priceless 
base of operations." 

The value of this priceless base of operations is seriously 
discounted, by the line of operations, leading from it, being 
blocked by intrenched camps, practically impregnable, and 
which could not be passed by. wlihonc serious risk to an 
invading army. 

5th. “ It would give her the finest recruiting'groiind in 
Asia," 

The Afghans are a most insubordinate people The Indian 
official report of the Anglo-Afghan war of 1S79-S0 gives a 
list of 48 different tribes, into which they are divided, some 
of whom in religion are Shiahs, and some Sunnis; they are 
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consttjuently bitterly opposed one towards the other. The 
Afghan is, as a rde, reluctant to leave his own part of the 
country, and, if enlisted, would prove himself very un¬ 
reliable, and probably more dangerous to the Russians than 
he would be to ourselves,* 

6ih. 'Mr would enable her to threaten the lottg and 
vulnerable line of passes through the Suleimans." 

Threatened men, it is said, live long; and considering 
that btf&ft a Russian army could reach the Suleiman range 
it would have to reckon with the whole strength of our 
defending force, supported by two strongly intrenched 
camps, 1 do not think that die objection in question can 
be considered a strong one i 

7th, " [c would entail upon India an entirely new and 
enormously expensive scheme of military fortihcattoni.’' 

This is A statement not borne out by facts. One in- 
trenched camp situaiud on a selected spot, somewhere on 
the Gomal or Tochi passes, between Gha:tnt and the Indus, 
would be required ; and one somewhere between Feshawur 
and the Khyber pass. The expense of these would not be 
targe. 

8th. “ It would involve a corresponding addition 10 the 
frontier garrisons," 


1 do not consider that one extra man would be required, 
until it was ascertained along which line the Russians were 
advancing. With our present border railway lines, rein- 
forcemenlSy supplies, and maiertal, could be furnisht^d in 
very shon time wherever required. 


* VC oppoud ta Ghiliait; Tufu tuve perpetual reudi wiH 

Waan* ; Wulntmid apoo the Fovindahij KJtwtiiab, betng hiU Sunnis 
and hdl ire coititMiil, 6glitini *n»ng themwheL The ttvah of 

u the sjiungbold of heteimloar. The H-aas bigoted 
hhiahe; and the Inhabiiuas of Bsiikhihan sod Wskhan ate divided 
among thcmidves, those lokUng in the hill eatiotry beuia Shiahi, and 
those tn T^k>^bdog Sonok T>te fim .\rghan reemit* wqutd be eon- 
^.,aod ^ ^ a^ld beeuffidem to render aUSuani, bitterly 
hostiW. Th«e uiiual difficuUm may possUiljr be ovEfegroe; hm the Mnoui 
conHdefatwn musi al«y, rwain that. mc^o(«xy these Afehan 

JWJUiit WIU most Mdoobtedly. to a man, prwe biokca leeds^ which will 
pierce the hand of 
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9th. “ It would secure for us the well deserved contempt 
of the Indian Princes, and would provoke an ultimate, if 
not an immediate, rising in our rear/' 

With regard to this allegation, Mr. Geoige Curzon has. 
in the concluding paragraph of his letter, so far forgotten 
the ordinary courtesy of controversial correspondence, as to 
accuse me of recommending, what he is pleased to d^ignaie, 
" the Inestimable advantage of the white feather" I Putting 
on one side however the personal aspect of such a charge, 
it is to be regretted that the loyalty and good faith of the 
Princes of India should have been so seriously called in 
question. If, as Mr, George Curaon suggests, the plan 
for the defence of India is not one that meets with their 
approval, he assumes, most gratuitously and offensively, 
that they would ultimately, if not immediately, rise against 
our rule. 1 feel sure that the Princes would repudiate with 
indignation so unjust a slur upon tlieir honesty. 

I have thus far napHed to the several objections by 
Mr, George Curzon to my scheme for the defence of 
India. The scheme is supported by the highest strategical 
authority, and is one which, in my opinion, would effec- 
ttiaJIy checkmate any attempt to invade India from the 
North West. 

It now rests with hir. George Curzon, and those who 
advocate a “ Forward Policy,*' to submit an alternative 
scheme, and to show, by something l>ctter than a negative 
criticism, that they have really thought out to some logical 
cundusion the ver)’ intricate and difhculc question of “ The 
Defence of Intlia."^ 
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THE ALLIANCE OF CHINA AND INDIA. 

BV ALKXAJfPEK MlClilE. 

SiitCK writing on this subject (See A. 0 . ft* Jan- 1S92) the 
natural relationship between the two great Eastern Etnpires 
has been rendered clearer by the course of events. I t is 
no longer a speculative opinion that the interests of the iwo 
greatest human .aggregations on the earth are, for practical 
polltica) pvirposes, identical. To educe from this community 
of interest harmony of sentiment, and from that, unity of 
action, would be a work worthy of all the statesTnanship 
and all the political genius of England, T he welfare of 
600 millions of men and the future progress of the world, 
in its deepest sense, are perhaps more closely wapped up 
in the " jx>Ucy ** which Great Britain may follow in the Far 
East than in any other of the many cjutstions which now 
clamour for attention. For although the interests not of 
Great Britain only, but of the race in other tiuaners of 
the globe are vast and vital, yet in the American and 
Australasian continenis these Interests are In the safe 
keeping of men of our own blood whose instincts may be 
trusted to guide the couri»e of events aright. Inibe nudsi; 
of passing aberrations, the general direction of the aflairs 
of Greater Britain is fonvard and upward:—whether with 
or without formal leadership, The federation of the 
English-speaking world progresses sieadily, and, in any 
case, our prospects in the West may be discharged from 
the burden of our anKleiles* 

In the East the case is different. There the tw‘o great 
nations whose permanent interest and common safety are 
to stand shoulder to shoulder are absolutely dependent on 
the skill of their respective rulers to effect the alliance 
which is so essential to their joint welfare. India and 
China are being rapidly hemmed in by two aggressive 
Powers, Russia on the North and France on the South [ 
.tnd these two Powers, whether in official all ia nce or not, 
are drawn towards common action by what they conceive 
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to be common tnrerests. This alliance may never bear a 
serious strain, but it will nevertheless serve a temporary 
purpose, so long as the two Powers have no points of 
contact with each other. The German and Austrian States 
form convenient buffers in Europe, while India and China 
answer the same purpose in A^a, and white Russian and 
French projects are thus kept far from the risk of clashing it 
is an obvious game for the two to play into each other’s 
hands to the prejudice of third parties. A simultaneous 
attack, for example, on the Northern and the Southern 
frnntiers of China might seriously embarrass that country r 
and the renewed activity of France in South-eastern Asia 
brings ilie possibility of such concerted movement within 
very measurable distance. Both the French and the 
Russian Press were eagerly calling attention to their op¬ 
portunities of helping each other during the Siamese crisis, 
and the call was a warning to all whom it concerned. 
India and China occupy the same position between the 
tipper and the nether millstone, and the question which of 
them shall, at any given time, feel the pressure, will depend 
sdletv on the amount of resistance which may be expected 
from them respectively. The statesmen who rule the 
destinies of the two Eastern Empires have now, if they 
never hnd before, a clear case. The problem is simplicity 
itself—in principle—for the movement of both France and 
Russia is now a factor that can be absolutely reckoned on. 
Their forward pressure, though llucluatiog In degree, will 
be constant in direction. Their rate of advance will be 
simply a balance between the amount of force, moral and 
material, which they are able to throw into the movement 
and the solidity of the obstacles they may enoounicr. 

Indb and China are in this matter but one couniiy, 
different halves of the same body. Their business, there¬ 
fore, in view of the approach of the two invading Powers, 
b simply to place, if they can, impassable obstacles in their 
way, and this they would do with the greatest effect if 
they could work on a mutual understanding. A combined 
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ilcfeDcc would be both cbeapcf and stronger tJian aoj 
separate defence could possibly be. In sttor** the offensive 
alliance, or whatever it may be called, between France and 
Russia ought in reason to be met by a corresponding 
defensive alliance between India and China. 

There are men it) China who see this, as there are men 
in India and England who see It, but they do not see one 
another, eye to eye, and so the fruitful interaction of tlie 
tw'o currents of thought rexuains in the condition of pious 
aspiration. On which side the fault chierty lies might be 
difficult to sayt but we suspect that India has, so far, 
proved the more backward of the two. China has at least 
done something to cultivate relations with India, but if there 
has ever been any reciprocation of friendly advances from 
the Indian side the fact has been skilfully concealed. No 
doubt, through our large commerce in China, and the 
specially trained Consular staff which supervises it. a con¬ 
siderable amount of more or less friendly intercourse has 
been kept up, But it vs of a commonplaoe order, and 
whenever we get above the modest level of cleanng ships, 
registering land. New Year dinners, and the like, the 
intimacy ceases. In the higher diplomatic sphere the case 
is virtually the same, for the very structure of Chinese 
society and the status of the Eoreign Mints rets preclude 
confidential relations. In acquiring general information the 
British Govcrmneni has no doubt done a good deal by 
facilitating the travels of Consular officials who explore and 
write books, eta; while ev^cn the routine commercial reports 
which the Consuls compile every year are full of carefully 
collected notes on a variety of practical subjects, varying of 
course in interest according to the personal equations of the 
writers. It is nevertheless a question whether in matters 
ooqccrning tlie inner machinery and motives of Govern- 
roeni. the methods employed by other Powers do not yield 
fuller results On that obscure subject, the military re* 
sources of China, for example, we allow ourselves to be 
satisfied with such undigested infarmationas may be picked 
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up by any clever travdicr, while France and Russia both 
maintain trained agents to keep their Intelligence depart* 
ments carefuUy posted on these subjects. The military 
attach^ of both Powers are men of high professional attain¬ 
ments, with a roving commission to see and learn every* 
thing that is possible, and to make confidential reports to 
their Governments. By tins means the War Offices of the 
two Governments in question possess details concerning 
the Chinese militant capacity more exact and authentic 
than, perhaps, even the Chinese Government Itself. Since 
the journey of Colonel htark Bell some six years ago- 
through North China and Turkestan, and that of Captain 
Vouoghusband later, it is doubtful whether the Indian or 
British Government have obtained anything more authori¬ 
tative than what is to be found by attentive reading of the 
newspapers. It cannot be deemed a satisfactory state of 
things tfjai the natural foes of the Chinese empire should 
have all the information while the natural friends have 
none. The lack of interest thus shown by England and 
India cannot but impress the Chinese unfavourably as to 
the intelligence of our governing men. 

The events of the past two years in the Pamirs and In 
Siam, have brought Great Britain and China into line with¬ 
out pre-arrangement, by the sheer force of circumstances. 
Finding themselves twice on the same spot, at the same 
time, remonstrating against the sam» ajjgression. the fact of 
their possessing common interests at opposite extremities of 
the two empires was made plain to themselves and to all the 
world. The anxiety of Russia at one end of the line and 
of France at the other to exclude third parties, i.e„ England, 
from their discussion with China and Siam respectively, 
proved conclusively the importance they attached to an 
Atiglo-Chinese understanding. Were it not wise to accept 
this object-lesson as a basis of action ? What all the world 
knows it would be useless affectation 10 ignore, and a 
scheme of policy so much in harmony with actualities 
would seem to be jusuhed by the legitimacy of its origin. 
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h is no ingenious contrivance of tte brain of man, but a 
combination existing alreatiy in fact and only waiting for 
shape to be given to it. How ? 

Of course, the value of China In any such eombinatinn 
is sufhciently uncertain to be perplejcing. In one sense, 
her resources for defence are unlimited, as she lias got the 
men, and the money, If she has not got the ships, but the 
action of her Government will always be more or less 
incalculable in any given case. Her haste to conclude 
peace with France at the moment when M. Jules Ferry 
withdrew from the negotiations because he thought that 
her military successes would render her imprajcticable may 
be cited as an instance of China doing just the opposite of 
what might be reasonably e.>tpected. We should need to 
be more beitind the scenes before attributing even such a 
sudden move as that to mere caprice. 

A noteworthy re-awakening of China during the past 
twelve months should not escape our attention. After 
seeming to allow !icr Interests in the Pamirs to lapse by 
default, leading the Russian agents to believe that she was 
In truth ** tl>e negligible quantity " which she had been mis¬ 
takenly affirmed to be by a French statesman, she has 
asserted her rights in the Pamirs In a vvay that has caused 
considerable annoyance in Sl Petersburg, where it seems 
a diplomatic campaign itas commenced over a matter which 
Russia supposed the Cossacks had already disposed of 

The steadincas with wbich China has been pushing 
forward her strategic railway in the direction of Manchuria 
also indicates her distinct recognition of the requirements 
of national defence in that direction; and it b interesting 
to that the eastern most section of the Siberian railway 
has been opened to traffic In the ^me year that witnesses 

the completion of the Chinese line as far as the Great 
Wall 

The most unexpe^ed evidence, however, of Chinese 
national vitality, has been given in connection with the 
recent French proceedings in Siam. It b evident that the 
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French Government and its agents abroad were reckoning 
without their host in proceeding to the dismemberment of 
Siam under the belief that both China and Great Britain 
were negligible. Smalt blame Indeed to the h rench. for 
when Cliina began to emit signs of solicitude on the subject 
her pretensions were pooh-poohed even by those sections 
of the English press tliat thought the matter worthy of 
notice at all. Yet It appears to liave been the attitude 
taken up by China that caused the French to pause in 
mid career, and to listen to reason. No doubt it Is more 
politic of the French to put their sudden access of modera* 
tioQ on the diplomatic ground of deferring to Englisl) 
feeling and of respeseting English interests: but there was 
no thought of either until China showed her teeth and 
brought Up unpleasant reminders of the campaign of jSS^^S" 
But divide the honours how we please, the broad facts 
stand out clear enough that Crest Britain and China are at 
this very moment engaged in a common effort to save a 
friendly kingdom from being broken up s and that ibeir 
interest in its preservation is one and the same,-—that it 
keeps a restless Power at a distance from ihcir own frontiers, 
and is a profitable outlet for their commerce. 

One w ould imagine that out of a condition of affairs like 
that it would not exhaust the resources of statesmanship on 
cither side to bring to a definition that which is at present 
shapeless. Bui when one comes to study the said stales- 
manship in the concrete, the road which seemed plain, when 
seen from a distant height, is found at ciose cj^uariers to be 
broken and bssurtsd. On the Chinese side tJierc has been 
for many years a conscious looking towards India, but with 
no one to take hold of the outsuretched hand, or mukc 
reeiproeal advances. There have been troublesome ques¬ 
tions on the frontiers of Sikkim and Burmah, if not also at 
Hunza. which served to keep up irriution ; and there are 
sources of inriiauon within Ciiina itself, where the room of 
the foreign rtaidents would be at any time preferred to their 
company. But what would probably constitute the greatest 
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obstacle to a practical, operative rrlendship hetweeo the two 
Empires is the personal policy of the leading staiesmeii- 
The only man that we know much about at the present 
lime in China who deserves the name of statesman, Li 
Mung-Changi is undoubtedly alive to the value of an 
Anglo-Indian friendship, and he would probably sacrifice 
petty concerns to consolidate it. But the prevailing anii- 
foreign, and of course ami-English, feeling among Chinese 
ofheiats is very strong, and it leads some of tire most 
influential among them into such extravagances of action 
anti utterance as not only spread hatred of foreigners all 
round them, but seem also to react on themselves, causing 
their feelings to become Intensi&ed into passion. The 
most conspicuous example of a faoatidl foreigner-hater 
among the higher officials in China is the present Viceroy 
of the Hu Kwang. the two lai^e central provinces. 
Chang Chih-iung who for some years occupied the cor¬ 
responding high office in the Kwang provinces (^ntonl Is 
a hriU'iant and irenchanc writer, and it is to his literary 
force that he owes his rapid promotion. There is no 
leason to doubt the honesty of the feeling, which he shares 
with the whole official class, that the foreigner in the 
country is a danger and a curse. It is the common error 
of literary men in all ages and countiiesi, when placed in* 
positions of authority, to try to put their book-born theories 
into immediate execution without regard to practical con¬ 
dition^ I'hat is the pit Into which this distinguished man 
seems to have fallen. The regret that foreigners should 
ever have got a footing in their country, and the desire to 
get them out again is natural and probably universal among 
the Chinese; it would be hard indeed to conceive a China¬ 
man with a true sense of patriotism who did not share 
tc> some extent these ^timents. Wise men, however, 
acquiesce in the irrevocable, and try to take what advan- 
tagr: they can out of the actual state of things, while the 
fanatics, like caged animals, beat themselves to death 
against the bars. The Viceroy, Chang, who seems to 
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be one of those faaatjcs, is resolved on malting an effort lo 
get rid of foreigners. 

Chinese usually divide all foreigners into the two 
classes, merchants and missionaries, and Chang had hi.s 
methods of expulsion appropriate to both, The merchants, 
he though 1, might be starved out by China’s malting herself 
independent of them. It Is a favourite notion of Chinese, 
and Japanese, and one to he comineaded, that they should 
make their country setf-supponlng. Chang sought to com¬ 
bine the gratification of this ambition with the national 
defence by manufacturing Iron and cotton doth. He 
plunged headlong Into schemes of this kind and spent x-ast 
sums of money, of course without the most elementary 
knowledge, and he has exhausted his resources without 
having produced a bar of iron. So much for the suppress 
aion of foreign traders. 

The missionaries occupied a t|utte different position, 
and could not be subverted by any law of supply and 
demand, nor Induced by any other considerations to leave 
the country alone. They most therefore be worried, i>er- 
secuted, and, if necessarj', murdered until they evacuated 
the sacred soil. Such ts the truculent scheme attributed 
to Chang under which it is supposed the rioters within 
his government have been encouraged during the past 
two years to carry on their plan of campaign, being 
assured of immunity from the consequences by the ultimate 
protection of the Viceroy. While Chang was in Canton, 
the persecution of Christians within his governmeni was 
TampanL When he was removisi to the Hu provinces the 
persecutions ceased In Canton, and commenced In Hupeh. 
The coincidence is at least remarkable. It is now reponed 
from China that there was a combination between the two 
V^iceroys who together hold sway over the whole Yangtre 
Valley having for its object the expulsion of the missionaries 
from their governments, and that it was under this arrange¬ 
ment that the riots of 1891 were fomented \ and t ha t die 
success of these led to a repetition, on a scale of yet greater 
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'Atrocity, m 1893, It is* moreover, announced by one of the 
newspapers that Chang has actually presented a petition to 
the Throne recommending the slaughter of all foreignerSi 
especially the Engliish, to prevent the partition of China 
among the foreign powers. Such a suicidal conception 
would be nuite in keeping with the perverted ideas of iha 
fierce and conceited bookworm. It would appear -as if 
these high Chinese officials, blind to all the remoter-^d 
yet not very remote—consetjuences of their proceedings, 
were bent on bringing about a state of things in Chinn 
which will not only justify, but compel, the intervention of 
foreign Powers in the mere interests of humanity, treating 

China as they would Dahomey. 

Now, with men of that stamp occupying the highest 
positions in the land, the constitutional advisers of the 
I'hrone, it may well seem hopeless for any W estern nation 
to cultivate relations of real intimacy with China, Bat, in* 
floential though they be. these Viceroys arc not cmnipomnt, 
and Chang Chih*iung himself has had recent monitions 
from the Throne, based on certain Memoriais reffecting on 
his inordinate conceit and glaring mbmanageroeiU. that lie 
had better mend his ways. 

If wc turn now to the other side, do the personalities 
^rhich make up the British or Indian governments afford 
much greater hope of a comprehensive grasp of inter¬ 
national affairs ? What do we find, what would any stranger 
find who came to study the pr^ent English government ? 
An old man, stitmg as Samson, as desperate, ami as 
blind—to all that he does not wish to see—laying hold 
of the two middle pillars of bis own house, bowing himself 
with all his might to bring the structure about his ears, 
making sport far the Philistines of the civilized world : and by 
his side that same Chinese element of philosophic pedantry', 
so fatal to sane government, palliailng outrages in the spirit 
of the mandarins, and, like the gr^ Chang, resolute in 
putting crude theories tn force, regardless of consequences. 
No reasonahte outlook on the affairs of the world—larg^y 
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British afTziirs—is 10 be ex] 7 ected from such a rjmrter. The 
Dictator, moreover, as wc know on the authority of the 
great interpreter, has an instinctive partlaiky for sleek ltca<icd 
men^ w'ho sleep o* nights; and anything sleeker than the 
Foreign Ofhcc, >n its parliamentary aspect at least, it tvould 
be difticuii to discover In any organized government in the 
world The (Opacity for taking things easy is undoubtedly 
3 valuable one,—the incapacity to do so vras insisted on by 
Mr. Bagehot as the cause of much hnandal disaster. But 
it is not the quality which conquers new wrorlds, or that 
may be implicitly trusted even to preserve the old. Real 
or aBected ignorance of what is going on, the ready wit 
which douts pertinent enquHes with a gibe, admirable in 
the placeman or political rope-dancer, are by no means so 
admirable in the patriot w ho is expected to place his country 
before h i mself. To give ever^'o n e h is d ue, however, it would 
be manifestly too much to expect of any Foreign Secretary 
representing a Cabinet wholly engre^sed in problems of 
desrruciion or re-construction, of the United Kingdom, to 
give effective attention to the vital interests of the Empire. 
A Foreign Minister must speak and act with more than his 
own individual authority, and where is the authority which 
strengthens the hands of Lord Rosebery ? True, he got 
out a strong and admirable despatch about Egypt iti the 
beginning of the year, before the Government was immersed 
in the Serbonian bog, from which it has had to extricate 
itself by violent and unnatural means, but the Siamese 
negotiations have not, so far as is known of them, re¬ 
dounded to the credit of cither the Foreign Office or the 
GovernmenL English statesmen under the circumstances 
before us seem to have too great a resemblance to Chines^ 
statesmen in losing sight of the great in the small, and the 
remote in the near, and more particularly in thinking more 
higltly of themselves and their interests than they oughL 
It is hardly out of such material that you can hope to evolve 
a national policy that will resist wind and weather. 


T 3. 


FACTS ABOUT THE ALLEGED AFGHAN 

TREATY. 

Bv AN EX-?ANJA1V OfJ'IOAJ™ 


iNTKOUUcriONi 

As it has been asserted by several ex-officials, that there 
is a Treaty between England and‘the Amir of Afghaniatan, 
Of pledges equivalent to a *rreity, obliging us to defend 
Herat, Maimena and Andkui against Russian aggression 
and obliging the Amir to subordinate his foreign policy to us, 

J beg leave to state that, up lo this date, the igth September 
1S93, there exist no such Treaty and pledges. No British 
Government, whether Conservative or Liberal, has en¬ 
tangled this country 10 any arrangetnenc from which it 
cannot in honour withdraw and Sir Henry Norman (like 
any other Viceroy) has neither to undo the policy of 
his predecessors nor to carry out any new or old policy 
of his own or of the present Administration that has so 
wisely appointed him.*^ What exists is ‘'the wish'’ that 
is ■■ father to the thought,’' according to personal predllec- 
tibns or interests, cither to fight or to avoid Russia on the 
studiously vague, conditional and “ open " negotiations that 
have ever left us free to force ourselves on, or to disappoint, 
the Amirs of Kabul, according to the dictates of the policy 
of the moment, as influenced by the ambition or cautious¬ 
ness of a Viceroy or of his " Foreign DepartmenL''f No 
text of Scripture has ever lent itself to w'ider tnterpretattons 
*lhan our correspondence with Kabul. Personally 1 am in 
favour of attacking Russia in Europe on her first aggres¬ 
sion, however excused, on Afghanistan, believing that her 
power, like the supposed gnmite-walls of Bnmaniund at the 

* Since tliis wu wmtsfl, Sr Henty Notman appears to ikirt bc?n 
vonied into withdramng Hs scxqitanee of the V{im|at(| of India, for 
which, ta the ffieseitt tiaie of ihltigi, he we* a jood election. 

t Lord Hsitingum obwives in a Despatch of Novetnber tH5o; **The 
ctiiesooo ta oae on which ihoee who ere tetpeauthle for the govenuDent of 
India muM fona ih«r own judgment npon two ahsohudf conilictbij liocs 
of polky, betwtan whicH there is no room for eornprombe,” 
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first shot of the Allied French and English Navies in 
1854^ will vanish for. at all events, offensive purposes and 
that long before she can conte to an effective aid of her 
then enemy France, that country nms a serious risk of 
being dismembered by Germany and England, should the 
latter join the Triple Alliance even without pled^ng 
herself to all its obligationsL I also believe that it is 
to the manifest interest of France and Russia to involve 
us in distant and costly operations in Asia in order to 
have a free hand in Europe, I submit, howeveri that, 
so far as the question before us is concerned, neither 
the honour of England nor the interests of India are 
in any way affected by the capture of Henk. Andkui 
and Maimena. deeply as the seizures may be deplored. 
Further, knowing the native Indian feeling better than 
the alluded-io ex-olficials, I maintain that it is pre¬ 
cisely service in Afghanistan and increased taxation for 
military or political objects which will alienate it from us. 
whatever certain demonstrative Chiefs may proclaim to the 
contrary- Finally, 1 hold that our prestige in India has 
never, in the native mind, been associated with the defence 
of Afghanistan, its hereditary foe, except in so far as any 
failure of whatever scheme—home or foreign—on which the 
Indian Government may set its heart is, m a sense, a loss of 
prestige.* We now keep India more by her weakness than 

* h is to Kabul lh« i* looked upon by natives w Bfl act of folly 
and fcai *nd it gratuitoudy advertises Russia- M our ninneious pwt 
disasters in Kstbal hove not destfoyed our prt*tige iu lnd«i oat uo^ 
ioterferetice in -Afghan aSaiiS wiU eertamly not do «, h;vt!ii (u 1880, m 
apite of Lord Robeits' tnaieh from Kabul to Kandahw, for whkh the £ir 
more slutioitf tnareh of oof Bay«d. Sh Donald Stewon. from Kaodahar to 
had prepaxed the nay, ne had to evaewale after «e 

had deported iti King. VaTtfib Khan, and the countty ww in » P»ce» of 
domembennenL We then ptefened rather to inair the poltlkal fiasco of 
Tceogmting the Kiusiao nominee; Afadurrahoiao Khan, than an inevitifoto 
military fiasco with our discontenled native troops b the mids of a fanatical 
population “ btavcly amgsliBg » Iw*” 0“^ soldieis. pining 

for their homes, complained of out gross neglect of them, especially « 
regard* food and dolbing. I knew Port Office Vam returaing empty from 
the Fronuer laihcr than take with ihctn weary and wounded Sepoy* Oft 
leave strujigting 10 gei home and imploring in vain to-be taken in the 
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by our strength or abili ty, but wc should keep her by our and 
her united virtue, if we were to administer her on Oriental 
Uncis, including the reduction of our expenditure to an 
Oriental, or a Russian, scale of {Tayments to public servants. 
That the pendulum of opinion among Indian and British 
autliorities, when it does not stand still, now swings more 
to this or that interpretation of our Afghan obligations has 
already been implied, but it may be vi'di to tjuoie their 
actual TEXT, premising that the confusion on the subject in 
the public mind has been "worse confounded" by mixing 
up three different policies with a purely Strategical scheme; 

(rt) The truly "masterly inactivity’* of Sir John Law>' 
fence* w'hich stood aloof from all interference in .'Afghan 
affairs, welcoming with gifts of arms and money whoever 
hapjiened to be the de faeta ruler of Afghanistan, provided 
he was not unfncntlly to us. This policy, in my humble 
opinion, can atone establish a strong and independent native 
Government in that country, suited alike to the genius of 
Its peoples and to its phy-sical conditions— 

The “scientific frontier" ph^atUr, as iditiated by 
l.ord Lyiton, which includes, but, unfortunately, does m! 


VatiL ^ Rm oa wt eiLpcei Tecndlhig for Af^ih;utuian lo be popeUr under 
thc« dnmmiunca ? It hm ey^r been nou impopubr. In ev^ry JJjrar 
m Kvrth^ Indk the iho# is perfonDcd of the Monkey Maror Khan who, 
dieucd ia ■ nrf with a generars feat, itrots up to Kabul, bat toUm 
back from it with his tail between hk legs, lame and nU«Jy erestbillea—4 
vuriation on onr “ went up like tt rocket and came down like a i^kk-* 
.Another contnion joke is the Afghan beating tfie Hindit .At every blow 
the Unet ay*j mdn, ft? wjm .■ 4J Vnu hare struct 

well you bare lUijck me (once); do so (again) and 1 wHI take notice 
rhnow u).- Put the blows gntm aJI the same and ate Mlnwcd by the same 
reiMtisrance, like tmr “one step tuom and you will raise the lirimh lion " 
E™ When we were in peaawicn of KandaMr, Her AEajeaty** Gomn- 
ment (Nor. iSSb) wem “of the tipiaiaa that iteent eapetfoice has done 
nothing 10 strengthen the Kguffienta of ihme who desbe. a, a military 
nn^re. to advinc* ti* Indiwi frontier, and moch to irerife ^ lar^ 

"l^pMcd to that policy. The nd*auc» of iFm 
Kn^n ftootscr which bate ukesipbee In ««oc years we« foreseen, and 
mduHteeupM out pothion in lintUwn deliberately coiaijfnHL by 
anJ «bH Indiwi iiatestnen on wboie advice the H™ 
Oweinmeiii rqwatcdly declined to peniit iSelf ro he commuted U> a 
policy of milttaiy cainHijjfl." 10 a 
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itop> ai the present truly scientific, because purely strat^ical, 
line of "the Defence of India,’* which has been so irre* 
fucably defined by Lord Chelmsford in the last Astatic 

Qaarterly Revievo.^ 

(f) The " Forward Policy ” which, with few exceptions* is 
the last refuge of those patriots, who, liaving no other line 
of defence to suggest, as, indeed, no other exists, vapour 
about pledges whidt they misunderstand in order to further 
their peraonaJ interests in the general wreck of India- 
This so-called “ policy ” is, in the vaguest way. a “ Defence 
of the Afghan Frontiers" as distinguished from that of 
India, which, whatever its outposts, is on the 1 ndus, 

t have already pointed out how. by small steps at a time, 
the ambition of our military and political frontier offtc^ 
has drawn Russia our of the attitude of reren'e which 
die imposed on herself in consequence of the ^Tanyill^ 
Gortschakoff arrangement; how the intervention m 
roir, first nibbled at by Sir Henry Durand, the father of the 
present Sir Mortimer, led to a correspondmg move on the 
part of Russia; bow die degradation of Kashmir from the 
position of an independent Frontier Ally to that of a 
dependent Indian Feudatory drew Russia’s aitenuon to 
that quarter and, finaUy. how Colonel Grombeheffeky s tour 
in Ladak. thwarted by our Kashmir Resident, enabled bun 
to involve us and the Tbam of Hunaa in a campaign under 
a third Durand, which has broken down one ot the barncra 
of India and has inter alia left the Baroghil pass “open 
to a Russian inclusion of ChitrdU I wUl no« address m j-self 
to the larger question of the so-called “pledges’* to defend 
the Afghan Frontier: 

Oon Atcilis Poucv. 

Our Afghan policy, whether Conservative or Liberal, 
is based on "the assurances which were offered in 1S73 

* In h» Mmc«. AfKk«.i«-n (ifiSik No. C-^5811 Lord Ly«oa «.b. 
U, a coiain cjUiJji, with oai pteKiU posiUon, hm aUo 

•droowd iht necapnHHi of " K-hol. ChMoi, JcULdkUl. with the po^ 
linn or ihe jaMW orirr Mk Hindukwih - and in one pbcc depwated. 
whiUt In ii wH hr r he pmpMcd. the occupodoo of BtbtU. 
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by Lor <3 Notthbrook to ib<] Amir" Sher Ali, who had in 
vain asked that Viceroy to give him positive pledges 
against external attack. Sher Ali had similarly failed with 
the Conservative Lord Mayo, though the latter's personal 
influence kept him from seeking a Russian alliance. Wliat 
he wanted, and the present Amir wants, is to be guaranteed 
by inaty the integrity of his dominions and this is pre* 
cisely what we did not give him, U was mainly this 
failure, coupled with a vexatious interference qvand mSntt^ 
which drove Sher Ali into the arms of Russia and it Is a 
similsr failure that must compel the present Amir, or his 
successor, to ally himseir with whatever other power gives 
him the deslr^ guaraniee. WTiether Sir Mortimer Durand 
has the longdouked for treaty In his packet is a matter of 
doubt. The constitution of his mission urould rather indi¬ 
cate that he is only commissioned to give explanations as 
to the minor matters of stealthy surveys, of the Zhob Valley, 
Kurum and Chaman encroachments, the abandonment of t3ie 
Amir as regards the Pamir outposts, if not also of Shignan 
and Raushan, the interference with Chitral and the fomud 
rccogiiitioti of the Amir s son and heir as his successor to 
the throne Till then the existing pledge, such as it is, 
U the following datcnicnt on side, which, like ever^ 
other one-sided promise, has not the binding nature of a 
treaty or contract on both parties, tf indeed it has any on 
cither of them, say evtm only on us, considering how we 
have fenced round our position by aH sorts of conjectural 
conditions in the following dipiomatic communication of 
what IS merely aur " pfous desire”: 


Toe So<,u*. o, ,s,3 (re,eaied ik I.o«0 

Hartiki^tox's No. ^3 of M.av iSSo). 

HEtetoiin), bm « nouia be /fc dufv d fht Amr im 

nr:”',,:: 

tikdge fot the perfonowicc of treaiia.** ^ ^ 
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wAp tndf^vr ^ ^sdfalio» ,tHJ 6/ ftfrj, « *hf>r /-* 

^Htit thf matifr and avtrt iojtitHhi. It WM oot snlcnded. by uiswting 
on snth previous rtfeiract* to restrict or Interfere *itb the power o t e 
Amir ai an indiptndeHi ruler te taic stu 3 t steps « might be i]tc(asii^ to 
rrntl iny Ajp nesgian on hi® temtorks, but mcH reference was a pre inuimuy 
tad osemial condition of the BfitUh Goveitimeili tssliting bint In Mich 
event, should tlieir endeavours 10 bring about an amicable sclriement ptova 
fruitless, the Brirtab Oovcmmeni wens prepared to assure the Amir I a 
they wotild aflwd him asiH/anee in tHe ffia/e a/ann^ and 
also, in ast ^ ntmfiiy, aid him teiiA trvep. The Bnltsh Oore^ent 
held itself pdeffiv fm /f dmde .» the octamn when sieb aaaistsna 
should he rendered, ami al» « to its ntlure and 

assistance would bt amditienal npn the Amir kmstif ahftavninijrvm 
aszreakm. and on his unrturrti aterpante a/ the aAtet 0/ tht JfmtiiA 

^nmeni in rega«l to hi* eatcfnal relalions." (The 1 t-l.es are mJne.J 
Shfer Aii naturally considcreti this to be insufficient. He 
wanted a Treaty, as also did the present Amir Abdum^- 
man, to whom an equally vague assurance ^ 

Lord Lyttoo in July 1880 in a letter* through Mr., now 
Sir» Lepel Griffin, which was conhraied by Lord Hartington 
in his Despatch of December of the same j ear . 

pHESt>"T SCK.*dil-LEI> pLTCTlCE^ 

•‘Yotir Highness has requited that the vie« and ^ 

British Gov^roent with regard to the pauticn of the rukr at 
riia/ian te Jarri^n pwen, should bo pb«d «, re«rd for your H g^h^ 
inform-rioji The Vkeioy and Govexoor Gefieml ,n Coimcil 
me to dcclure to you that the British Govcmmeni admits no nght of 
fotmfelce by fJ^gn po.em within Afghanis^, -nd »na 
and Persia are pledged to akttaUi from aB 

AGihsnWtam it is f hi- your Highness r-r- hnre oo potoal rek^ 

with eny foreign power «cept with the British Goverement. 

powei iould attempt to w A^hamstan. and «/such 

SLu lead to agsr^sUon on the dcmmionsofjw Highness, tn 

that event the British Gortrnnicnt wouW be impart to aid yw, /tf rwA 

esUntandtnsueh manneras rmry afpar ,a the Sritieh 

to repdltog it! pa^>idd that year Highness follows 

of ^BriTish Govsnment W reganl to your Hietial relauons. t (The 

3 jie mine-) __ __— 

* Mr, Cri^hb^defines the toner to his oScial Repoit of foe 
4th October iSSo as "the ctocinimt was not an agr^eoi ba«« two 
Stales, but merely a metnorendum of obligation granted to the .^mir by the 

BrUifo Governmoit'* , „ f 

r In hi* -iniemcw'* to the "Pall hlaU Ghetto," Sir 
Mated: “ So no treaty was made and I do not think that any fonnal agree. 
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Can such a letter be called “a pttdg^*' and what is an 
unprovoked ^^ression ” in dealing with Russia ? The 
Amir ver>’ soon discovered of w'hat mierpretation the above 
"pledges*' were capable. He resisted the unprovoked 
Russian aggrtasion at Pandjdeh, and was defeated with 
heavy lo^ The Sank and Salor Turkomans became 
Russian. The Amir came to Rawalpindi in March iSSg 
to consult Lord DufTerin and there ** rtti^ twa A :titK ** w*a5 
made to swallow his resentment, but he was told the old 
story, which follows on every successive British failure and 
will, wc fear, ever continue to do so that ■' ons step more 
and you will rouse the British Lton.*^ He there, in my 
hearing, offered in public Durbar to place his sword at our 
service in order to fight our enemies and not, as Sir 
Charles Dilke states in his ** Problems of Greater Britkih^: 

I'he Amir was told by Lord Dufferiu that as long as he 
conformed to our advice his enemies would be ours," which 
b a difbteut thing, for, it might be replied, that, as this 
promise can only refer to external enemies, if the Amir does 
nd conform to our advice, Russia will not be his enemy 
and, thtnefore, Russia Is our friend, which is arming in a 
vicious circle. 

No doubt the demarcation of his frontier by our Com¬ 
mission gives the Amir a d^ttn ots auf good ofifes in times 
of need, but this and other acts of an amtous cjvirfir have not 
the cfiect of a contract or Treaty signed both by our Govern¬ 
ment and the Amir. Indeed, the Inner is not held to any 
reciprocal engagement as long as he avoids the error at¬ 
tributed to the Amir Sher All of receiving at Kabul a 
distittdfy hostUf mission to England. In 1885, as in 1873 
and as in iSSo ' the Government of India required no 

R.Q1C bu met been conctuded." lU coiiaidcw, howerfr. thu the alune 
ktiw pkdse* the hoiuT of England u fnlb » > Ttwty aul addi; “This 
BigngcibciU Ac Amu, in dclinili qf « fiilty KEepted k 

^ J>eM cnfiffced ertr uncc. k wu coahnnal in Rawl pindi in iWs 
i»y I,<Kd T>uffnui, and ihc denwalkwt of the nonliem fiwuki wu 
utftDg'ca m accotdamce midi it,* 
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pledges, concessions op reciprocAl engagemcnis from the 
Amir Mansion House speeches by Lord DufFerin or 
newspaper articles by Sir L. Griffin merely express their 
convictions as to what rtv are bound to do, but they have 
obviously Ttot the eJfcct of a Treaty. Sir C. Dilke uncon¬ 
sciously puts the matter very well when he says: “ The 
Amir understands us t& ftasft prfftttisid hiut to see that the 
Russians do not take his country." There is not much 
virtue in a “pledge"' which does not promise, but is "anly 
understood to projniscT Indeed, the Amir Abdurrahmans 
peculiar obligation to Russia has been recognized by us 
from the beginning. He was sent to try his fortune for 
the Throne of Kabul by General Kaufniann, the famous 
Governor of Russian Turkistan, where he had enjoyed 
Russian hospitality. He was also supplied with tJtat 
ntinivtam of arms and money by Russia, which she ever 
finds sufficient to involve us into endless expenditure 
and complications. When we asked him his intentions in 
advancing towards Kabul and showed our wiUingness to 
recognize him as Amir, he replied (15th April 1S80): 

The Aina's OiiioiyAi- Vikw-;. 

" Now, Aerefbre, that ytru leel m Hope and irislies, they are 

thae -^That as looif v. yow Empire and that of HussU edit, my country¬ 
men, the ttitKa of ibootd live quietly W ew anrl ; thai 

tboe Aiw Sialtt ^Duld find us true and faithfiil, and that we should leil 
M peace hetwan diem (Eojjtind and Ru«in), for my tribesmen are unahle 
to slfUEgle wait empires, and are toified by imnt of imtiiinitrce j and we 
hope of your friendship that, sympolhiaing with nnd nsishiig ibe pcojfle of 
Afehajiietan, you will place thetn under tbe honomable prtmsctimi of the 
Ort- Mfvrt. This would tedwind lo the credit of both, would &ye peace 
to A%hnm«aii, and quiet and comfort W God's peoptt- f Hie italics me 

mint) 

Without •‘entertaining or discussing this suggestion;' 
Lord Lytton fuUy recognized the honoralilc feeling which 
had diciaied the above frank reply, and whilst impressing 
on the Amir that he could hold no relations, except such 
as were unavoidable with a neighbouring power, reminded 
him thai Russia was pted^gd to Great BrUstiu to negai^ 
Afghanistao as ‘’entirely bejiond the sphere of its action. 


3^2 FAit$a5mii^ • 

Mere we ha.vc a. statcoieiit chit refers to rfie plctige of 
Russia to England, but it surely is not a pledge of the 
Amir to us; on the contrary, Lord Lytton says : 

CorertiQicAi las never eeued U> iraprett on ihent (the rulers of 
iLibDT) ihe iRtematioiuj duty of scnipiiltKiiily ttspectii^ «tl the rsoognited 
ts And inieresu of their Russuii ]uighii««ir, tefniining fttim erery »ct 
odcnkied to alTordi the Rusrijm Bttihsrities in Centnl .\s>a any just cause 
cif iicnbr^c Of codspbint,,^ 

As for lire Russian Government, it had 

'“.Kepeatedlj', and under every recent change of dreumstafttes in Af- 
l^umiMan, renewed the AWUraltcea soletnnly ghun to the ItritUb Cosem- 
ment that * Rtissia cartsiders AfghoniKtan nj entirety beyond the sphere of 
her ioflnecice.' 

Indeed* 

** Nor even when firreed toco Kostiliiks by ihe late Antr Sher AU Khao’s 
opousil of a Russtan aUianee proposed by Russia in coniemplatkio of a 
niplure with the Bdtisb Govenunenl, did we rcUiiquisb our deaie for the 
renewal of idatioas with a ftroug and friendly Afghan power." 

(1 do not believe that this alleged Russian proposal can be 
produced.) 

How is the cleverest Asiatic to understand the intricacies 
of such diplomacy, or of Parliamentary tortuousness in ex* 
plaining, or explaining away, a fact or a s^tement ? U is 
bad enough that we have not produced the t^stssima tvn^ 
in Persian of our letters to the Amir and of his letters to 
us, ] remember how Sber Ali was puzzled with what pur 
Foreign Department deemed to be extreme righteousness 
when it at one time recognized him as the f& Jure ruler of 
A%hanisTan and simultaneously his then temporarily success* 
ful opponent, as the Jae/e ruler. 

He looked upon thb as a sign of duplicity or weakness. 
He said to me that Afghanistan was ■' the shield of India.’" 
and when I ventured to point out that India had always 
trusted to her own sword for her defence he replied to the 
effect: at any rare, let her not perforate the shield.” This 
Es precisely the attitude which every truly friendly ruler of 
Kabul must wish us to assume, for, if he is not independent, 
he ceases to be strong with his peo^e, and the moment our 
interference Is suspected, the tenure of his Throne is en- 
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tJangered. This i$ whv we ha%'e " pitd^rd " outscIvq mn 
to station a British Resident in any part oT hb dommioniir* 
It is, therefore, that the Amir was careful in explaining id 


bis people that he owed his Throne neither to Russia nor 
to England,hut that it was ever '■ Khmidddd” or '* given by 
God.” This is why a recent Persian pamphlet, which was 
republished in pan in the "Asmlk Quarterly'' explained 
that he had every right to enter into relaiions with Russia 
if he chose to do so, as be was perfectly indijpendenL 
This is why, after his outpost at Somaiash had been shot 
down by YanofTs Kossacks, whilst he was loyally giving us 
a jr»«f fw<» for our subsidy, he proclaimed his inttjntlon 
to “call in the English in order to avenge him on the 


Russian infidels " (we there neglected a great opportunity); 
this is, however, also why, when we again left him in the 
lurch as after Pandjdeh, he refused to meet our Commander- 
in-Chief with a large BRrnsit escort at JehlaW and that 
Commandcr’iii'Chief being, moreover. Lord Roberts, who 
was idenrihed in Afghan opinion with the Kabul execu¬ 
tions, and who had actually proscribed the very Afghan 
Generalissimo. Ghulam Hyder Khan, who had to meet him. 
This is why again he only too gladly welcomed Col \ ate 
» iVn is the onif d<5ur “pledge " ihat we have ^ ihe Atcir a«t 
ii is ihe only that the adv«:ai« of a “ Fc^ml Policy ^ to 
u, psrticuli notild lih= UJ btciik ITiese defend^ ^ 

Af^nisum oEiimi Russbn aegtession. ^ 

pi^es. would not™ Brit»h Reddents at kabut. 

Ly would campd the Amir loeoifiimel Ka.l«^ and Tdefimph. m hk 
doIiniOBS wheicthey could not be protecuslr and to ^ow lU 
certuin places in them by British t«oi«. « -i» to 
Ipirjosts for him hener than tliU ahmwd ptloce can do for h^iimelf, ilwy ' 

Bi^ as a ^ovemmenl ibould tnido. ^>1 

ihat a Mubammedjm Agent of the Briusn uoYetnm^ 
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m dcluDitate the IChushk bount!ary between him and 
Russia, a matter which has now been so admirably settled 
to the appaient satisfaction of all concerned. This is why 
also he is ready enough to meet anyone^ even if it he the 
Foreign Secretary of the Government of India, provided 
he comes under the protection of an AfgltAn escort. I only 
hope chat Sir Mortimer Diinmd will have the wisdom to 
protect the A-mir against any sacrifice of independence that 
he may be ready to make in order to secure the succession 
of his son. He must be defended alike against himself 
and a^inst British interference, for the moineiit he ceases 
to be really independent, hts rule among a people like the 
Afghans must come to an end. On the contrary, it is to 
be desired that our Envoy will remove any misconception 
regarding our encroachments In the South in order that 
tlic Amir may be all the stronger to fight, if need be, our 
battle in the l^orth* " The maintenance of an mdependeiit 
and united Afghan Kingdom under a friendly ruler” and 
the avoidance of ” territorbl annexation and of the further 
extension of our administrative responsibilities'* (Lord 
L>‘tion to Viscount Cranbrook ; January iS8o) has been 
the key-note of the avowed policy of every Govemmeni. Con¬ 
servative or Liberal, that has had to do with Afghanistan, 
whatever may have been the latitude or narrowness of 
huerpretation of the various Governments of India. 

When it, however, comes to the positive assertion that 
we guaranteed to the Amir Abdurrahman the possession of 
Herdt. Andkul and Maimena, I deny it in tdto. As 
regards these pla^ we arc only bound by the general 
promise of defending him against “unprovoked aggression ’ 
by such means as we may think fit at the time. The Amir 
therdbre, wisely leaves m troops in these places, so as to 
remove even the shadow of a suspicion of aggression on liis 
part, and he will similarly, no doubt, retire from his Bamir 
outpost unless we defend him there by force of arms. As 
long as he not made responsible for depredations on the 
Pamir except to undefended Kitghi*. Wakhis and the like 
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he could inisl to ■■ Kismat " never to pay any indeiiulity at 
all. The case is very cliffcreofwhcil Rossis stands behind 

her so-called Ki^hii subjects and 1 have no doubt that 

will give up the profitless itossession of Panjaand to 

Danghil pass open to a Russian incursion of Chitnll, 
especially if Russia penoits him to retain the more productive 
parts of Sh^in and Raushan in return for his reliretnent 
from the Pamir which he had only fringed in our interests 
Now to come to Herat, as a matter of feet we tanU 
not have guaranteed it to him at the time of hts a^- 
sion to the Throne, for it was then in possession of an 
unfriendly cousin and we even thought - to make over 
Herdf ■•unconditionally" "to Persia” and even to 
recommend a revision of the Seistao boundaiy. ato tn faivor 
of Per^” in the event of certam events tapitcotng. 
Indeed, we bad already, in the mc«t '“"“I 
announced at puUic Durbars at Kan^ah^ 
sepatatiou of Kandahir under Sirdar V\ 

K^n from Kabul, and it was only due “ ' 

determination no. to have Kabul withom K»ndato »d » 
the above Sirdar's inability to mamtam himself withoo 
British troops, that Kandahar m now **’' 

present Amir of Kabul Kandahar fe die 
Kabul, without whieh the ruler of the latter ^ 

the expenses of to adminisuaticn, 
of a sentiment” for the maiotenanee of KaW 
though not of im actual power. Our good ^ 

Hairas, whom we abandoned to .''"'*5^ 
Amir wUl require many more decmatioos before t^ 
cease’ to give toiobit What applies to Heriu also applies 

to Andkm and Maimena. . , i r«nt,mot 

The following extract from a despatch (o Urd Cianbitwfc 

m i 88 o as regards the Oxus provinces of Afghanistan may 

still be read with advantage : 

« Thm k divid«l n™ K»b.l by . 

otB- fnteresl*, wlielbcr stiatcBtol o' poljncal. tn t 4 a 

pmihily of nrinor nd 1«3 preaing impoTUnct So Ions, therefore, ai 
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Russia obi^ei the ctifdgetDent!^ ^Wtch place ali Afghu-Turkt^toii beir^nd 
ihf sphere of her pdlilicil acticm, we shodM dcpfecaie intcrfmiiM with 
ihrs^ pmmerSi which night renialn nemma/fy subject to the Kabul 
(kireruoTi ihcwgh enjo^ng firadi^f (The iidUci arc 

So mtjch for the alleged guamntees on tner side* As for 
those of the Amir there Is no pledge sighed bjr him " to 
subordinate his foreign policy to us In return for our 
guaruotee to defend his territories with our troops ” as is 
now alleged by an extreme Jingo out of office. 

There ts, however, a country with which we Aave a 
Treaty and that we have broken on the flimsiest of pre¬ 
tences. 1 refer to Kashmir, which was ceded by us "fw 
indepettdtiit stn^ereig^nfy f^r ev^r" to Maharaja Chulab 
Singh and his descendants, in return for a sum of 90 lakhs 
which he paid us w'hen we were hard up and wished to have 
a counterpoise to the Sikhs of the Pan jab. The present 
prince, since created a K.C.S. I. M !, was accused of plotting 
the murder of tlte Briiiih Resident and this it was sought to 
prove by a cQi-rrspQndenct between himsdf and an utterly 
ilUteraic body-servant, who was in tatistani atkndcinc^ on 
him !* K ashmlr w as on the footing of aai independen i T rans- 
froatter ally, like Kabul, not that of a dependent Indian 
feudatory, with the only difiference that we had a Treaty 
with Kashmir defining its status and boundaries and none 
with Kabul. Was all this done to lacilitaic inUr alia the 
advance of a Durand/n?re on Hunta-Nagyr under the pre¬ 
text of these Stares being subject to Kashmir, whereas they 
were nothing of the kind ? If any power had a shadowy 
tlsht to Hunra. it was China and, although we sought to 
soothe Chinese susceptibilities after the taap manti of 
provoking Hunza and Nagyr into self-defence, we never 
consulted China ftr/tfrr our most wanton war or rather 
raid took place. Who invented the ’^ treacherous " rarre- 
(found umptmd In the Hunra Librar>') between 
its perfidy independent Chief and the Russian Colonel 
Grombchefislty; and why is ibai correspondence not pub- 
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lished or was “ found at Kabul ?" 1 assert that 

Grombebefisky's owo account, published in the Asiatic 
Quarterly of October iS9i, itself disproves his statement 
of having visited H un^a. Be that as it may^ we there 
broke down one of the iosurmountabie barriers to a 
Russian advance and wc must now leave another Durand 
to break down another. 

Sir Lepel Griffin m bis "Fail Mall Gateite" "inter^ 
view" when asked, whether English Frontier Officers did 
not " intrigue mud) the same as those of Russia, replied. 
"They do; but tlie difference is that intrigue is dis¬ 
couraged by the English Government, who are as nervous 
at a forward policy as the Russian Government applauds 
and rew'ards it. I think that most of our frontier compli¬ 
cations are caused by the excessive 2eat of political and 


military* officer, whom the Central Government cannot 
keep in hand.” I fear, however, that even a Viceroy, or a 
Foreign Secretary occasionally gets out of hand. 

As for the supposed evil results which Mr. Curron 
anticipates from our announcing to the Chiefs and [ieople 
of India our deiennimtUon not, on any account, to advance 
beyond our frontier, this can only have the effect of cOn- 
vincing them that we have at last come to our senses; that 
we are going to keep our money and our men to preserve 
order India, to develop her resources and to give 
her the best possible administration.* Everybody then. 

* Urd Hminglun id hU i>a(«Kh of Sov. iS8o undmicwd )hc 

of lodio beit« itun ««« the ^rdmg Bntiih 

piestige: •* .^ppnrhonaion* enteRttined by 

Lm iLd^bir irould bo ^h^iiUm *nd of 

l«du - roiifession of Hut io thdf opiD.on tHw Mo^y • 

advisen). coo^indoE F««f ‘h* !*<>!»*« of Iirfm lf.ai 

Ih* Britlh C^ovemm^Di hi« «« mooibuod of temfory, 

could not fell (fl pn«iuee a wlatary efiert io feuioviog the apiMhcn- 
MDB> tnd mmeCnB die attachment of oor Kativo allies ihmufihwd 
India jwd on our fioatitrt." Lord Hnrtinstan the* ehims thal^lhe oMuia. 
tion of Kaadahir would only tend » • «dlt mare otended 
Fixmrier tWence mi vooW ■* satisfy those *lio ire now disposed to 
apprehend daaga tm® fwoBn Invuion.* “The Goyenunem m 
™«d of llw pave erib whkh result from this cause, and from U* 
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European or Native^ Chief or ryot, will fee put Into his 
proper place and attend to his own business instead of 
obtaining the good will of the Sirkdr and a cheap reputa* 
tion for loyalty by fooling us to the top of our bent and by 
lielping himself to plunder and positron at the expense of 
the already exhausted public purse. With any further 
extension of our frontier or of our engagements, there will 
be intrigue, if not sedition, all over India and within the 
newly annexed territories, wheteas if there is no further 
advance, our military expenditure may be reduced and 
prosperity, with every prospect of peace for many years to 
come, will strengthen India against any possible attack that 
Russia may be foolish enough to deliver against the oniied 
millions of our free and cofltente^l Indian fellow-subjects. 
There will be fewer K.C.S.i.'s and K.CB.'s, fewer 
*' saviours of India," fewer *■ only Generals,*' less promotion, 
less fishing m troubled waters, but there will be more roads, 
more railways, more education, more justice, more trade, 
a greater revenue, less taxation, better agriculture and a 
coficetitmtion , instead of a scattiiring, of our strength. 
With the I mbjible rettuction of our income from Opium* 
the disaffecuon created by ’• tow-tctiling " and other in- 
temaJ anxieties, we have enough to do at home without 
setting everything UTong abroad. This does not mean that 
we are not to hdp the Amtr with arms and money, as 
hitherto, or with men. should he ask for them, but it means 
ih^-c arc not to increase our prestmt responsibilities. 


nd^cj-uj Ibc Uiinck of [iio« mho are in ibn adinimamt. 

on of t^yietnmcoi af IitHia from Iht important .jiicstionsof blemaJ 
“flstrunioo of necessity pabtk motks, and, 
^ of tlie -bich ■« ^ eJoieir 

^ amndewe i]»t iht whkh ha b«„ 

finijar combio^ion of 

poiic, «d U 





THE SPOLiATION OF THE LANDLORDS 
AND TENANTS OF BEHAR: 

THE CADASTRAL CORVEF, 

Bv Sir Rofkr LETiiSKrtfOE, K.C.I.E. 

The real “ mwartlnessof the Beliar Cadastral Survey is 
now at length fully disclosed* Under the pretext of a 
Survey mainly for administrative purposes. Sir Charles 
Elliott and his little hand of followers are determined to 
impose on Behar, and ultimately on the whole of the Lower 
Provinces of Bengal, the Irish Land League system of 
“ Fair Rents " or " Judicial Rents that is, Rents forced 
down the throats of zemindar and ryot alike, by tJte ttmia 
of the Revenue Officer—in defiance of the feelings and 
interests of the whole agricultural community that utterly 
abhors and dreads these pestilent modem heresies* In this 
paper I propose to show, out of the motiths of the defenders 
of the Survey, that while it professes to he a beneficent 
measure, useful to the acmindar and a protection to the 
ryot, in reality it is an ingeniously-contrived device to place 
both zemindars and r^'ots under the official heel* I shall 
show that while it puts the ryots at the mercy of the most 
corrupt body of official underlings in the world, it robs anti 
insults the zemindars, with the result of undermining and 
ultimately breaking down the Permanent Settlement to 
which British faith has been solemnly pledged, and of 
flooding the peaceful districts of Bebar with a sea of litiga¬ 
tion, extortion, and strife. 

1 trust it is unnecessary for me to premise that I do not 
for A moment suggtrst that Sir Charles Elliott and his little 
foth»wiog, who run the Survey—any more than the Viceroy 
and the Secretary of State, who appear to have sanctioned 
it with a light heart— are in the least consdous of its dis- 
hone^ and mischievous character. That the Government is 
an earthly Providence^ able to arrange men’s aflhirs for them 
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much better than they can do it for themselves—and that 
every officlah provided he is paid ten rupees a month or 
more by the State, has ifso faeio a divine right to poke his 
nose into everybody else^s businesSj even if some of the 
weaker bretiireo feather their own nest in the process—is a 
bureaucratic notion that Is not confined to Bengal, aud that 
is held in perfect good faith by many worthy people in 
Downing Street, Dublin Castle, and elsewhere. Sir Charles 
Elliott sincerely pitied Mr. Halliday, and the bulk of the 
Bengal Civil Service, for clinging to the prejudices, in regard 
to this land question, incidental to a Bengal training. The 
Bengal Civil Service, and the landholders and tenants of 
Behar, can well afford to be equally magnanimous in their 
estimate of Sir Charles Eilioii'’s motives: and only regret 
that His Honour had not had the advantage of a longer 
acquaintance with, and consequently more sympathy for the 
feelings of, the people committed to his care, before he 
became practically the supreme arbiter of their destinies. 

But it cannot be expected that either ryots or zemindars 
will submit to this cruel persecution, and to the loss of 
honour, the loss of peace, and the loss of livelihood Involved 
in it without attempting to make their wrongs known. 
The forcible articles of the itidian Mirror^ and the telC’* 
grams to the Daily iVkwj of the Indian .Association, show 
dearly how strong is the feeling of resentment against Sir 
Charles Elliott and the Bengal Govemmcni aroused among 
the ryots of Bengal by this Survey, which is denounced by 
the Mirror as an act of pure oppression." I suppose no 
one wilt deny that, if we can get at the feelings of the ryots 
at all, it must be through the two chaiinds 1 have named : 
and if they s|)cak and write strongly of this oppressive 
measure and its chief author, it is not because they Iiave (as 
Mr. Twttrdie writes to the Times) “an intense desire 
to strike a blow at Govemmeni on any pretence whatever," 
but beemtse they truly reflect the bitter feeling that is uni¬ 
versal among the (enant-farmcra of Behar. And if it is so 
among the lenant-fannera, can Sir Charles Elliott and Mr. 
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Twecdie be surprised if the same oreveo g^er bitterness 
is exptessed by the organs and the Associations that repre-. 
sent the Undoviners of the Province ? For the "icMUre 
plunders them as much as it does the ryots: hut in addition 
to the great and even ruinous peciiniaryinjiir)-, it -blackens 
their laces" in the country, it stirs op hatred and stnfe 
between them and their tenants, it lowers their authonly 
and destroys their populariw among their own P«>Pte. ^ 
it hands them over as heipless victims to tliosc » om . 
Baba " calls " the Pindarries of modem India —the blaCK- 
inailing underlings of our paternal dcspntisro. 

I. il a fortunate thing for those who would know ^e 
rights and the wrongs of this miserable business, that the 
^estioa has been taken up with great vigour m both 
Lose, of Parliament, and by a great many of “ 

standing that enforces attention to their 
is a remarkabie fact, and one not very creditab _ 
system of government in India, that *0 
Secretary of State was obtained for the Survey under a 
fh™ mysterious .secrecy, that made it mp^ih - 
dmt responsW. Mioister to 
measure^rom the generel PO^^ “ “ 
any living soul o-p. >itde_offimsl m ^ 

As Mirror )t. The J 7 

of Behsir did not know anything abom his C ^ 

HliolfsT intentions dll after the Secremry of Smi. ( Lord 
Cross) had sanctioned the Surveys sucJi a despotic pro- 
ceeding could be jusUlied only by die ouig'"'''* o 
case, but no such exigency had arisen m Behar, the rela 
between the semindars and ryots tn that province 
were In the whole excellent." Now, however, this veil of 
secrecy has been rent asunder. Thcmniionof Urd Stanley 
of Atoicy in the House of Lords, the powerful leirer of 
" an Ind J gentleman nf high position " sent 10 the Tmes 
Z Sie apTrovnl and endorsement of I^-d Randolph 

Churebill, and the questions in the J 

Sir John Gorst, Sir Herbert Maxwell, bir W illiam Wed 
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bum, Mr, Henitiker Heaton, Mr, K natch bull-Hugessen, 
Mr, JeffrE)^ the Hon. George Kenyon, Mr. liariley, ColuoeJ 
Waring, Mr. Webster, and the other rnembersor Parliament 
who have taken up tJie subject, have now, at the last hour, 
dveUed a considerable amount of Interesting informanon 
about this dark and mysterious affair. For we have now, 
not only the carefully-compiled correspondence that was 
squeezed out of the India Office in May, iBpa, by the de- 
termined efforts of Mr. Knatcbbull-Hugessen; not only 
the carefully-guarded replies of the Under-Secretary' of 
State in the House of Commons; not only a pronouncement 
by Sir Charles Elliott himself, in the shape of a letter to 
the Ttints avowedly to answer Lord Randolph ; but also a 
lengthy defence of the scheme in a letter to the Tintts by 
the Civil and Sessions Judge of Patna. 

Mr. Tweedie deserves the credit of being an Abdiel; for 
he is, I believe, the only Bengal Civilian who has ever 
ventured to emerge into print in defence of Sir Charles 
Elliotts eccentriciues. ills letter unquestionably says alt 
that can possibly be said in favour of the Survey—'which 
amounts to this \ (<i) that there is only one ^tate In Buhar 
that has a true or trustworthy rent-roll, and that one belongs 
to English proprietors—which is fiatiy contradicted by Sir 
Charles Elliott in the Times^ who refers to the MahirdjS of 
Darbhaiiga’s estate as a proof of the contnuy r (i) dm the 
districts of Behar are in a frightful state of bloodshed, 
anarchy, and riot, all for lack of measurements and Fair 
Rents; and fr) diat all Natives, landlords and tenants aJike, 
have a double dose of original sin. and object to the 
Survey, not because it will ruin them, but because it will 
prevent them from breaking each othePs heads either 
physically or in the Law Courts—also Ltumuse objecting to 
the Survey Is tlidr way of striking at the CovemmenL 
One other argument Mr. Tweedie elaborates at great 
length. 11 is, that Uie holdings of the Behar tenants are so 
minute and patchy—often in patches no bigger than “a 
gentleman’s drawing-room "^that neither tire tenants them- 
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selves nor anybody else can ascemto “whose is whoK," 
without the aid or the Government and its mums. Uul 
siirelyi for anyone who has the most elementary acquaint 
anee with field-surveying and its cost, a sufficient^ answer to 
this aiguinenl is that suggested by Mr. Kenyon a quesuon 
in the House of Commons, founded on the esperience 
the Soane Irrigation Surveys: which^is. that the cMt o an 
elahorate Cadastral Survey of such holdmgs-witb a« lu 
paraphernalia of maps, racotds. and so forth, as m 

the Director’s Nile quoted below—is by no me. 
to mean something like the fee-simple value of the land! 

For what, 1 ask. is diis Cadastral Survey, o whichjhe 
cost is to be defrayed almost entirely by . 

lords and tenant. ? Everyone can ™ 

the first place, the descent on a peaceful 

venue officer with his sirarro of ^ ___ 

vevors chainmen, and coolies, lits Assistant M 

officer's V’rs/i-fcrr, his 

hisclerka.his«s.>r.hisbench.i«d.^ 

hi. dufiriii. his ihmnngi^s. nod aU the no y 

“ Pindarries of modem India. This is all « 

Blue-book, wiib the Govtrnmeni pay a ^ 

vided by the said Undlcrds 1“™ * 

cess payable to the indirect, coniributiona 

taken bf anv other more direct, or maireci, con 

Lm btctarfc: Oio«"»“ f "Vt 

rr-tstetiirXc^^ 

be they 

rv«rrs«r.-D.»m»li“. <h »f *■«<«•*<. 

SfWjriwr—j v-vHd.wriiiwE. «r Th* 

*t(«aukwi i iod Cflkuiaiwo ^ ind vAliwsit o( 

t-ifik lAJitv-The ail«ancin bj K«vBm*e 
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objectidns, and itkpyiet which could nol be dbposed of at Khwafun ; 
the ticenaj^g ly ihe Settlraieni 0J5c« of odsfiug iwis; and wlico 
appricatlun it nuude, the Ktticaient ofFatlt Rests. 

Six/A t/jpf, TTw fiftt publicaCida of th-e dcaHiecord-of-rightt f^Aewa^s and 

A'hi/fajif). 

SacHih ttep—Tht settLement of objection* and disputes, aAer pablkatioR 
of the diafi t^iTrtl-ofrighti 

EAstitA final publication of the t«otd-of-«ghtt {Khetitah and 

A.4^a4ra^j)u 

Tel Us consider wltai these eight stages wHI itieiLn, 
when applied to land divided into Mr. Tweedie s patches 
as big as ■' a gentle mao's drawing-room "—and Mr. Twe^dfe 
is not far out in this, for the Soane Irrigation Surt^eys 
reports showed that the average si^c of the nce->£Ar/r'' ta 

■05 to ^ of an acre m these Behar districts, that is, from 
13 to ad in an acre. 

We need say nothing about the second stage, ihe 
Travel^ Survey, for this is the work the expense of 
which IS supposed to be covered by Sir Charles Elliott's 
contribution of one anna per acre from Government. But 
we ought to observe that In the third stage, the Cadastral 
uncj and cfie preparation «f ihe recordjs, we are 
only Mid m a lordly wny that the ■‘principal" records are 
tlic Map. A Aasara./iareAas, A’hatmtts. and ATAezi/ats. We 
o not hear, m this stage, about the costly “scientific 
m^emaiical Instruments;' which Sir Charles Elliott 
^ur the Bhagalpur zemindars would, mirahiU dieiu. 

eck the fraud of the people who used them, and would 
fc.^nre the terrified ryots, And the brain really whirls 

KhaS^H^ p^rchas^ 

of (heTd principal" records 

for which holdings, what are the other records, 

lu tiva^ trr ^ " drawing^room " and th^ 

nm tm- numctous and 

ih«e ®“tMJivbions of the Fifth Stage, One of 

the Revenue ^t^.^cion by 

suMivision as the ..setWn;^ 
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application is or as “ the ascertaining b} the Settle 

ment Officer of existing rents." or as the settlement of 
objections and disputes " ? U is impossible not to admirtj 
the amplitude of the ideas of a Government that makes 
these little cdfles-all done at the cost of the landlord and 
tenants—minor sub-divisions of one stage out of eight m 

this tremendous business. j- t • 

It will be obsen,'ed. too, that the -settlement of Fair 
Rents," chough il is nominally to take place only ''w m 
application is made," is to follow “ the aseertaintng by the 
Settlement OfScer of existing tents." In o*er words the 
Settlement Officer fixe* a Judicial Rent to begin with, by 
“ascertaining the existing rent ; and if either or tit to 
the parties object to the Judicial Rem, then he “ to aide 
-what is the same thing-a “ Fair Real." Or again m 
other words, henatorward landlords and tenants are n 
to be allowed to settle their ants for themalvej but a 

paternal despotism will do it for them. , 

tCrhe T-imm tells us why:-“ Both partly " Pandktrds^d 
tenants alike] "m'e standing offenders against the b^> 
politic, and must be made to mend iheir ways, whelb 
they like it or not. This answer is final it the ru og 
power is any longer to govern in thiM pan& 

Now Mr. Tweedie is a distinguished Judicial Offiar. 
md 1 am sure does not dispense Hhutgh justice 
hanging fimc and hearing aftertimrda. bo I ask him. ho 
doef he know that the landlords and tenanm of B<.h« 
are standing offendeis against the body politic . 
true that he draws a most horrible picture, as 1 have said 
of the most airoeioiis agrarian enmea. muid^ am 
riots, and forgeries—which he says sm ere J a is. 
presumably, in Behar, for he writes from Bankipur) oi 
consunt oeeurrenee." Bat I venture to say that Mr. 
Tweedie, if these statements were made by a witness to 
him in his judicial capacity, would want to kaow a good 
deal more about these alleged horrors than such loore and 
general talk as this. Here is a challertgu lo him. e f 
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him lo produce one single district officer in Behar who wiil 
confess that the state of things in his district even remotdy 
or m the slightest degree resembles the terrible picture 
calmly presented by Mr. Tweedie in cold blood, for the 
perusal and sympathy of the British public in die cdumns 
of the yirwri-, as ait accurate representation of the general 
state of Behar^ and his first and foremost reason for sup- 
poning the Survey. Mr. Tweedie knows quite well that 
the dcscnptjon would be indignantly repudiated by every 
dtstrict officer, and by every Police officer, in Behar 

For what are die facts ? If the Board of Revenue is to 

be Ixrlieved—if Behar officers are to be believed_if the 

todkn ts to be believed—if the correspondent for 
whom Lord Randolph Churchill vouches in the Ttmos is 
to U beUeved—if there is one word of truth in any one 
oi the numerous reports that have been made public in the 
Bln< Book May, 1892. on this sufaject-^the truth is the 
ex^t opposite of Mr. Tweedie's picture of rampant blood, 
s ed and crime. In fact, until now no hint of such a state 
of has a*a, b«« offered eyeo by .he most furious 
of ^e supporter of .he Survey, The Boanf of Reveoue, 

.L -.T ^ ilV '* 91 . eaainuicd very carefully 

_ e allegaMos llu. >a soree esotes there were dispu.es 

mi "Tit* “iglu 

’'»• "ffici*! mrerventioi. and an official Survey; 
^ eh^ pou.Kd on.: (,) allegafions 

punted u no more than " a sute of tension " i?^ few 

e^r.h’^ f ,r'"‘“ ““ «v<='y'vl>v« somedotes-and 
dJi^of^^f “ fiwketgunge and other 

mem to apply empowered the Govern- 

^ « «.isfacnwy in getrenu'were 
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between landlord and tenant. Lord Randolph Churchills 
correspondent states categorically ; ' There are no agrarian 
disputes ; neither the landlords nor the ryots asked 
for the Survey ; why cannot ’we fac left alone ? The 
Indian Mirror (the Calcutta Radical organ of the ryots) 

says_'■ The relations between the zemindars and ryots in 

that province were, on the whole, excellent t neither of the 
two classes required if (the Survey), ‘‘and they have 
energeticsiUy protested against it” And t could multiply 
such quotations tihHum. 

The fact is. so long as the zemindars and the lyots can 
be made to pay the cost, the thing must be done—because 
it must Suvohsu And consider the cost ot all 

the eight stages mentioned above, with their 
sulMiivisions, when applied to the " neats uf^ r 
each as bigas »a gentleman’s drawing-room, - - 

he the grindpaj ” records, already detailed, 




I 
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wOI noi be largely exceeded when they come to pijr the 
biK, 

And then, there b the annual cost for ever of mainiam- 
ing the record-of-righis. This is to be paid—^so it was 
stated at the recent MuzafEirpur Conferente—by an annua) 
cess of Jtbs of an anna on every Rupee of rent; say a 
tax of n^rly 5 per cent on every landholder’s gross rental. 
And yet. the following are the words of Sir Charles 
Elliott on this subject, when appealing to the sympathies 
of the British public through the [Lord 

Randolph's correspondent] « next asserts that Government 
proposes to levy an annual cess of one anna in die rupee 
in order to keep the record up to datt^ He may have 
beard unauthorised uttle to this effect. , . , I do not 
believe that the project of Imposing such a cess as that 
mentioned (amounting to 6i per cent, on income from 
land) would gam the assent of any responsible omdal It 
ce^inly has never entered my mind to propose it.'* Well 
what d^ Sir Charles say to the proposal of his Govern¬ 
ment. that was undeniably put forth at Muzaffarpur about 
a week before he wrote these words, to levy a cess of 
iths of an anna in the Rupee (amounting to nearly 5 per 
^nt on income from land) ? Does the difference between 
64 per cenL and 5 per cent, differentiate an utterly out- 

mil T rf Goveni- 

meat solem nly pledged by the Permanent Settlement never 

Provinces? words—in these 

thn. «,r », Go« f 

Secrcury of State for India, cond#. » i 
tarn to be the oificlat apologist fori* — ^ «nbappy 
Aiqjusi 34th. in renlv iniquity, said on 

Heaton, that “the Survey of^J^har 

Bengal Tenancy Act of fsL , '' 

> of ,885, and any questions respect- 
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ing the Pennaneni Settlement must be considture^^ to have 
been deteraiinetl by the passing of this latteT Acu 

What is the meaning of this extraordinary swtement, 
put into the mouth of the representative of the Govern* 
meat ? It seems to me that the honour of the Govern¬ 
ment. and British faith itself, are ^ deeply involved in this 
question, that it ought to be repeated again and again, until 
a full explanation is obtained* Was Mr* George Russell 
made to declare that the passing of the Bengal Tenan^ 
Act did, or could in honour or in decency, absolve the 
British Government from the obligations of the Pemaneiu 
Sciilemeni? It seems to me that the statement, if it did 
not lay down this astounding doctrine of immorality, had 


no meaning whatever. . , , ,11 

ITie ryots' organ in Calcutta bluntly declares; We say* 

that this Cadastral Survey was instituted for the main¬ 
tenance of the Agricultural Department, and it is 
that the remiaciars and ryots of Behar should be made to 
pay the costs of such maintenance.” It is.of true 

that the measure, if persisted in. will pi^vidc 
work, for a long time, not only for the ofoctals of Mr. Finn- 
cane-s Department, but also for all the Law courts of t^ 

country and moie. But Mr Finucanc 

anothw for *be measure, which I will take 

1 the Blne'Book as I believe it lets the 

leave to quote irom tne mno 

CM out of the l«g ii> the 

The Board of Revenue had written— 

moni.BeiriM't this aamUT is naA«! hy ctuU^y. ^ 

t ^ book, ms? be fan! m ocor 

luU reotoi ^ tKe MciiBiir is <0 teceirt wd be aiisflcd 
siena ly, but,» ^ ^ ,hen he an Miord to 

i." M cocb „ he o». b l..t»»h1e 

to uoook; in n»&™u.W« ,»» he liu t. h. »ni.ol 
ST I^X court 0! wud. «. eltugetha aiffe«nt .p<« » toerf. 

n u u.l«nding,««l > ll«al »-»u«i . Mloed !» . 

^ ^ ^L«lure. II b that die effidon edminBirnUno of 

IiT'^Lrof Wards’ ayscBn, * Survtr3^«tdcawnl and wewl-of'nBbts me 
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On which deliverance Mr^ Fjnutane, apparently incensed 
at the unfavourable view taken of the value of hJs and Sir 
Charles Elliott*s panacea, retorte (in § 51 of his great 
Memorandum on the subject, dated December r4th, 
iSSS)— 

*' 1 have had expenence of the collection of rents and of 
the actual working of both of the systems described in the 
passage quoted above, and the Hoard are mistaken m 
supposing tliat 1 do not sufRcieniJy appreciate the difference 
between them. It is because 1 am firmly convinced of the 
evils, I might say the Iniquity, of the former system, and of 
the ^pediency and justice of changing it, so far as this is 
possible, that I would, aa suggested in Mr. Nolan’s No, 
24 * 9 — dated December tst, paragraph 6, ' take every 
legitimate means to break up the system' of zemindari 
management as dewribed by the Board," 


Now that is fair and straight; and I believe it really dis¬ 
closes the true Intentions and wishes of those wlio are so 
passionately insisimg on this breaking up " of the Native 
laud-system. ^ It agrees with Mr. Tweedie’s estimate of the 
SuHi'ey. that it will force these "standing offenders against 
the body politic, the landlords and tenants of Behar, " to 
mend their ways whether they like it or not." And I'must 
tn fairness admit that it is not incompatible with Sir Charles 
Elliott's own description of the Survey m the Ttmei^ where 
he says tt will give the remindars - a i<ewful rent-roll . , 
to the great relief and benefit of all parties concerned “— 
implying that their former rent-rolls, unhallowed bv the 

tmpri^tur of the Government inquisitors, have * been 
anything but "lawful." 


'It here again—as In the declarations of the Coverr 
mwu m the House of Commons as to the abrogation c 
ermantujt Settlement by the passing of the Benes 
Tenney Act-^would It not be fairer and more honoS 
.1 mtenuon. o *he Government were dearly and e. 
p im y declared ,n language undersunded of the people ? 
And Si, ,vilti=5. and Si 
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Herben Maxwell have, b^- their questions In the House, 
exposed the remarkable manipulation of the Bengal Tenancy 
Act that has been necessary, to make it even ostensibly 
cover the odious imposition of the costs of this Surv^ and 
its record-of-righis as a tax on - income from land. Mr. 
Russell, speaking for the Government, had inform^ Mr 
KnatchbuU^Hugessen that these powers had been obtamed 
for the Government under Clause ii4 of that Act; and 
he has quite recently repeated the statement in 
qu^tiona by Sir H«b«r M.^r^ell »nd Mr. Webst.^ Will 
it be b=I«*«i ihst in th= offiriai .Wt of the Beng J Tamncy 
Bill, drculatetl in the VemaciJar in 1883. no l>o»'e« 
ever of the W were given ? Cinn.e ..4 <i,d no. then 
exist, eecepl in a lonn authorising the Govenunen. W 
charge on the landlords and tenants the costs of certain 
proceedings nndertaken either a. their request or to se.^ 
Lling disputes in local areas 1 Moreover, no tefe.^ 
whatever to the confemtent of any such ,K)we^or indeed 
,0 any Survev whatever of the kind proposed-^cc^ m 
the ••Suiemwtof Objects and ^ 

Bill, signed /;^^Vb"'Herb^rMl!«a.inU.l 

before the passing of the ISill. r nerve 

House of Coniuions. and I think Lord emys ^ 

House of Lords, presacd the Covernnien. “ 

tki rrrwoWitr the Bill aa amended by the ° . 

aJterationa in the Utgisiative Coaned i and then. 

incredible as i< may seem, the 

publish the Bill in the Vernacular on the ground 
words were actually admitted by Mr. George Ru^ll i»t 
repiv to Sir William Wedderitum oa the yth of August 
lasMha. the altei^onn wn« for the most p«t exertions 

in favour of tb€ zemindar. ** *i * ' 

And now. as Sir Herbert Maxwell well pul it in 1 ^ 

question, the Government, on the streng* of one of lh« 
Ly al.em.ioos-^d that one very obsmuely and un- 
certainly worded, for it still limits any permitted Surveys to 
local areas." with no word of genenJ or ptoviiraal Surveys 
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—positively claims to liavc acquired the power to impose 
enormous fresh taxation on the Eeanindars, in addiuon to a 
new charge of nearly 5 per cenL for ever on atl income 
from land" And further it claims that these secret and 
furtive alterations have " determiaed any questions respect* 
ing the Permanent Settlement'* itself in this connexion I 
I hope I shall be forgiven the phrase, If I say that this 
seems to me to take the cake. 

And when, on the Sth of this mouthy Mr, Russel! was 
pressed by Mr. Webster to state explicitly “ whether, under 
the Bengal Tenancy Act, any limits wereIm]X>sed as tp the 
area"—-referring, of course, to the limitation imposed by 
the words ‘ in a local area * that occur in the Act as it now 
stands—** within which the Government was empowered, to 
make a compulsory survey at the expense of the landlords 
and tenants," he was made to evade the obvious point of 
the question by the remarkable statement that the Act does 
so empower the local Government, “ in a local area without 
any limitation" Yes ; but do not the very words “ In a 
local area" themselves impose a most important limitation ? 
And is not the Government of Bengal llagrantly transgress* 
tog this linutation. when it makes, under this authority only, 
a compulsory sun'ey at the cost of the landlords and tenants 
for the whole of Kortli Behar ? 

Is it possible that the Secretary of State, is it possible 
that the India Council, is it possible that the Viceroy—nay, 
is it possible that Sir Charles HUiott himself—can any 
longer countenance a mischievous and cruelly opprestve 
measure, that has bad to be engineered by such methods as 
these ? 

CaHiwi Qub, Sept. t», 1893, 


THE EVILS OF THE SALT MONOPOLY IN 
INDIA. AND THE AGITATION AGAINST 
OPIUM, CANJA AND ALCOHOU 

By J, B. PEisM?{irrois% Madras C.S. (laTiRED). 

Not? that the revenue ftom opium is being thoroughly 
overhauled it seems a good opportunity for discussing the 
practice of extracting revenue by means of a monopoly of 
salt: in fact I think it essential for all those who look upon 
the Salt Tax as infinitely more injurious to the country 
than that on opium, ^or even Hemp,) to suite their case 
now. or for ever hold their peace. The people of this 
country should consider the salt monopoly very carefully 
before they think of sacrificing the revenue we now get 
from opium.* 

I have not a word to say in defence of " Hemp ” (Ganja). 
After the discussion before the East India Association in 
Aprd last it seems clear that, if its consumption is so prt^ 
ductive of insanity as would appear from ihe figures, it 
probably causes a greater expenditure on lunatic asylums 
than it yields in revenue; so that it may be bad fmance, as 
well as bad morality, to ijenntt its cultivation at all. 

Everyone however seemed inclined to admit that exactly 
the same arguments could not be urged against the cultiva¬ 
tion and sale of opium; and very properly, b^use, how- 
ever much opium may be land is) abused, it is pretty 
evident, even from Sutgeon-Major Pringles own figures 
that it is, compared with "ganja" and alcohol, compara¬ 
tively innocuous, and everj' candid person at all aerjuaintud 
with the facts must also admit that, as a common medicine 
for constant use it is absolutely invaluable not only in India 
and China, but also In the Fen country everywhere, as a 

* Sir Juhn Stmeheyt in h» evidence an the i^th Sejmembef, 18^3, 
before the Rojui OjiUiiu Commission, inddejitally obserred; ‘^’ITie 
t:imonu line «hkh nan fofineity in eitstence for (he tiuaUiHi of SAI,T and 
which wn alielidied by Lord bjfJtoB. «u one of Hie graitest disgmcei of 
our Indiru) edtninielratioR, and tt was quite nnjioeaible tfwt any one 
■Er|iutint£tl wilb the facts wttold •ith to see laylbing of the hind restored. 
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preservative against ague and other kindred ailments, and 
probably does not do one^tentb as much harm as even iHe 
drinking of beef, let alone spirits. It is reasonable enough 
therefore, (as their Secretary very' candidly admitted,! to 
ask the anti-opium agitators to show exactly how they 
propose to make good the loss of revenue which would 
result from the prohibition of the sale of opium, because 
[e is tile abu,se of opium alone that is in|urious, whiist 
its judicious use seems to be more certainly beneficial 
than that of any of the common stimulants and narcotics, 
not even excepting tobacco. Now it is not easy to see 
how the revenue could be recouped for such a loss except 
by' reduction of expenditure, because it would surely be 
unreasonable to tax people who never use opium in order 
to make up tlte deficit, and 1 am of opinion that any such 
fresh taxation must be kept in reserve for the time when the 
Government of India finds itself compelled, {as I hopeitsoon 
will be,) to turn its attention to what Is, T believe, a much 
more universally injurious tax than that upon drugs and 
spirituous liquors—I nutan the mompoty of salt. 

The tax on salt in India has scarcely' ajiy compensating 
advantage that a tax can have, except that it produces a 
large revenue at a not very exixssive cost : though it is tiot 
a light responsibility to spend about 4 a million sterling a 
year in harassing the very poorest of the poor so as to 
secure a revenue of even S ntUlions. Scarcely anyone, 
except perhaps the enthusiastic Salt official, has a good 
word to say for the Salt Tax ; all the Government can say 
is that it is an indispensable necessity for which no substi¬ 
tute can be fottnd \ and it might therefore be sufficient for 
me to explain how I propose to get over this difttculty. But 
to make this paper at all complete it seems necessary to 
<mumenitc some of the evils inseparable from any tax upon 
Salt, and to show in that way why I think the total abolition 

of the salt monopoly should precede the prohibition of the 
sale of opium. 

My great objection eo the salt monopoly has always 
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been, (and \ am now only quoting from letters and papers 
written so long ago as 1875—TSS4,) that wc do not know 
how much mischief It causes to the people and the cattle 
of India, that we are in fact entirely in the dark on the 
subject. We only know that a large quantity of salt Is 
even more necessary to life in India both for men and 
cattle than it is in Europe, and we have vei^' good 
reason to suspect that the want of an abundant supply of 
salt may be one of the main predisposing causes of the 
virulence of cholera and cattle disease. It Is at any rate a 
verj' significant fact that cholera Is characterised by a 
deficiency of salt in the blood, and If it should turn out to 
be a fact that the want of unlimited salt Is really a cause of 
mormiity, (as I firmly believe it will,) the case for the 
prosecution Is simple enough i we destroy untold millions 
■of the wealth of the people in order to gain an annual 
revenue of about S,6oo,ooo Rx, That is certainly not 
-good economy even from a pecimtary point of view; but 
when wc consider the mortality and sickness due, in alf 
human probability, to the want of a sufficJency of salt in 
the diet of a vegciarian people the responsibility becomes 
^uite appalling and the urgency very great, .^ml it will 
be otjserved that my objection is not to the weight of the 
tax. but to the monopoly cn any ifnns. Whether the mx 
is I or 2 Rs. a maund makes really very little difference to 
anyone, as will readily be seen if it is considered that, 
whatever the rate may be, no poor cooty will ew use 
more than S or 10 lbs, a year, costing at the most from a to 
4 annas. If thcr<£ \mre no tax at ail the same cooly would 
consume perhaps ^ or 5 limes as much at least, and double 
or treble the quantity would go to the catde: whilst the 
amount that might usefully be employed in agriculture and 
manufactures is as incalculable as the benefit to the country 
shat would probably result from its extended consumption. 

It is so much the fashion of the non-ofiidal European In 
India to Ignore the objections to the Salt Tax and devote 
all his energies to the abolition of taxation which affects 
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himself that, at the risk of repeaufig myself, I must fortify 
my argument by giving extracts from certain articles which 
appeared in the Indian S^ctaior in 1SS4 '*'hich 1 am- 
responsible. My text on that occasion was a remark ira 
the Madras Mail to the following effect;— 

■* Were be * iSii <j«wge ibufO(st»hl> •eqinlalenl wiili th£ nitires or 

CtnUi 4JI bt k with cialiiiiiiWi of wauld be aiwjo tb«l tkio ibclkion c^f the 

LtiKuc Ttx wid of Ihft EipoK dolj npcEt rbr w»ld t» hsitcd iriili ^rMlsr tkli#iS 
iht txlVQCii«i ^ tbe <brty whidj hu baza > htmfen 1ft ofAwdy,'* 

Now 1 ihmk h desirable toc&fitradict the twii ^t^iements ^Tl^^de m the 
above ejctfact in the most iirMiuaHhcd mimner 'i'he people whq me' 
Affected by the IJccniie Taidn^ the t^tking in 1ndh4and the Mmi&rer 
who irtfhes for popctlanty in the iiie.wipapcr& would consult his own coni' 
foit by TepCAlio^ ihc License Tait* Hal any ■statesnutn who hai insi^st 
enougH tci see ihdl it Is must just m tix ihe wcIUchJo clfiiae*, who conert- 
bulc nothing othetwise lo the tEvenuc (unless (hey choose to induJgc In^ 
stimulants) p and mosi rtninoTil and ihort^ghtcd la reduce iht cttnsump 
tido of an Article like amdugiit a naticn of vcgctimns will never 
reduce^ thoimh he may ciinallse mid the Licemc and wiil, on- 

the coniniry^ make it lus constant endtavDor to leduce mid uhimatcEjt 
abolish the lum^teoiLi tax on S9h« 

The new knDaytiioti& hiitman of '* Auciem Indk*^ sajs ihat earth salt,, 
wliklt wu very cheap** (he almnst have slid dirt chcap}^ ^'and which 
we» lafjMSf used &ir douMeEiic purposes mid for <*111? in audetU times* bai 
now, by the sclft&h policy of ilovcinmem, dbappeoied kota the hnd; w* 
that what could be had fnr cue anna now cosm one mpK" 

pDinled out in a letier whkh ajipared in the Londem 71 m£i 7 

If W tbe unknoim Lejjuy lh»l ilonc igriciTlUnr^ and to the hnllh ClT 

ike tmhtiy Jrf tiiatiac id ^ lUeinmtJfxlbm h cuned 

■'raifri»j* iJbig by t}\£ clAltdffrdlH DaOZliItrjLClBTC lif Cdllllhalt tllEll AWdrld 1^1* 

i trxiC£)e»i oipiiDezils fegqxoii the eomknuilien ef the 

Nnr docs \t nuiiLcr much whether the Iak ii per cent- or only 

too Dr. Ration LddeetJ contcuds ihai the eompkle aboluiTO ni the 
liiin Russia did not brneBt the consumer in a Lorrusponding degree; 
bui he faib (apparesslly) to observe that in Indii, at any rate^ ihe pooical 
d»c«, wliik alone are Itijtiriouily aJfe^ed by the sail wutdd gel thek 
sak if the tax ^-cre ebcAUhoiL and ihai MnltmitediitULniiiies 

would become available fur canlcaiwl for un: inngrkukure and manufaciuw. 
Since 1K75 ihe Salt Ikpoitnicnl in Madras haa been rcfFC^niKcd and 
tMUT chajLg&% have Iwn nutkall in the diieciron of increased 
•ttm^cRcy, ttus the more R^oNn^ly ii ta worked [he mote aure it i? to 
be abelkhEd. Many valimbte opintom liave been exprujifcd in fa too i of 

ipoial abohtwi tlnc^e tS|5. ^^*5 have l>f. Humtf's ootlthoniy, among 

fw ^yiug ihai Oil* «xth of the |*eopic ne^er hate enough id and 

**Tr» rairt T£| buy *(01 KI Ike tm nf even a pevnf a ^nd wlim itwy 

^ten pe ^jikiof b ilMBiiL K« iv k rtwMBiifat Ipi exfKjct dou ooovtcitufl fer 
ofora taKbr tki aJt l&wk *ni twwr put 1 ^ Ui ihm ir%c. Empmmiccat wilk 
mmU bOiI i!UmAmK of hSj w no pqn^meet lo tike pm iitd mawms wku atr 
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Mincitnllv ewgSEeiJ In it. Mil» fine Ilwn »nisifi** “ ih*? I**** fl* I* 

i« I DOtiimlM thu tbi Ktit bwn Mpedallr u uluininBeJ hj il»» ("«»< wtjrtit 

>it« lm« nthcf to Ae i'oUaf Md M^eWncr *liis to*e «* 

ibria th#n tit the ^ af«li:d lijr tbcmi Ewi wbefl ft fa*t » EmfUg^ i 

foruaftl. tbt Mieiitnii« » *1 hii wf«' eoil w ■*« '*> •*» ■'* = 

«ni] M wore himBcIf to ilril Willi tlwiii u nddiiunr mmiiwlf fliiii iht people can 
be broiq^t W llleil UaEc ai i aimt la laef. tbc aaSl lawi arc t^ipwec 

ifl The the ^iKJpk-*’ 

Atid their efiforcenicnt must necftisaiil)-came nidft-spnad disconwnt und 
Crequtfltly even ^ aCSUflHy 

Though so popukr as a maina of raising i levemiet every wrilcr m r c 
subject i4 opposed to the ssdltai. Vr. lUilon himMir, tbough oflRcuHy 
fxniRd to apotoijue fot it, "nly does » Oo the distinct ociiieniJin^iiK 
Shat salt i» allowwl ftee for caiiile> for saMnj fish and for lUe m agricu • 

toTfl and ift maruiljactoTes- 

■■ Time b nnthiBg In «r In <rf ibe Ua *!k« ll «iila in 

sample m BritWi I(nlEa-ci«p( ilmi to •IteiatMii of die fait Itwi 
£ua Jen («tnl f*™e«> *«nW peis* * S^' “**"* ut-j^imnatlc 

■chu^ncrH^ 

Bui (liougli much bJis b«n wtitiea on the whieci dnee l)i. R«to“ 
i^obtished his last edition, flothme wiwW«r h« been done W 
fur ibe trflue of dutr-frec «ll for coiHumptitm by c«de fm u«'f* 
,gdcuUiirt. whilst it leould even appeer that the Commui^^ 

pm , w to ««t" “'*“8 «=>■• The imbto -tolW 
bdiew. yd it 13 litctally twe, il«U he attempied to pat * »wp to ihe_ 

<d black coUOd wil itod l««rt the 

eonsidefTible proliortion of coifonon mU - homuoitelr m tl»t ^ 
pc^plfi secured the piotcctioo of the High Court- ^ to ciok he 1^ 
S^Sded in gctiinjt one member of the medical prof^oe to ay ^ 
sah is nuiic lumeecssaiy for thcoi, and now has the aiidacny to c<^e^ 

that thep * 

«tic IW- Soch thenries. tike those ofiH. Ho«td. who eomeeded 

«hai iolt wta tL -‘mbomiiMtmn of deaolaiion - and bttd w«tn* and 

»»? >««mh, ,f Mr. Mito. ' 

p«,«^d <to «4m of -It to o«to io . !»l” *'■“ 

tLhed by the MAdms Ifoaid of Rc«nuc (with cruel f« 
mn of -II cntthHiwum In this I-r«idency. But wba, » ^ 
poittUng out the benefit to be derived from n lihend «« ^ "Iwn it* 
COM is made jndbibitoty by the sit« nitdiordy ? 

The boqniifol ocean is eontunily rolling up mniwiis of tons of ** t 
round the shores of India whkK ulilUcd in ^ 
tnies of tbc country, might lilffltHy be biio fiblA 

dghted Covemroem Jsy nolent hand* on it. and spend lie of ru^^in 

^cventinit the people from Qlilismg it as they oth^ wtiuld f 

Semadswand^i ceule from the most humble di»e-s» H^r what 
She Saflitaiy Commisiiooet mj* <M» this point fo Rcp«t foi taBo: 

-T>« poi w-twr o* uwrtsJdf ™«lt ihe pPt«>*dM f “ 

.,—^-£3 ;-.,aia> (luatrWl «lwl lill Ul 1 gie** mMrt** dtpad* ea Ul*i( 

42t otivniiH 1i? cbilia wit-* 


t 
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I>r. Ration » evLlently of the ante oitiniDn iliough be »yi 4il>; 

Tbm 1* n« itmi ihe poor nre ilcpn^^d ^ n uin^doKj^f s*lt atid ibmftm i\o 
iKe nmnrn vt cnTiedi tiy ihr mns of h.* 

In the CmfHrj (So* 77, Julyt PP' T^i^) Kcajf 

[weien» TO (he rtnd^ a conspcctut of opinicms pipainsl llie 4flit tax fronr 
Atitborkres Itkt the Ule Lord T^wTcnce+ T>r- Witsoii. Mr* Ped^ien 
Dr. Hunter, as well iia from weU-knovm oative gentlemen^ to which hu 
iddi tilff own cxpcticoct 

Di, Da)r"j Ofmton m the dTect of the tnunCFpoljf on iht Bshencs of 
India ii well-known : 

*' A tof^ invsligatwn ** (htc ^ 1(4 lo 1^ cnndofimi ttmt they -wffc in a lic- 
prriHd coBilltkia wbettrvei aO wth tiix^pctaivf wi the empklymEttt of mtiLiid Esxth-vit 
pTmliOaitccf iQ in Bonibty^ tlatt^ iht Comnuidtd tout aiuI Ehe of Besgat ; 

thu tlicy were rtouruhtne vthtm uli vw dmp or the of wrh ntr ii» pcnoilt^ m 
ta iShiJ^ the Wetfem dT Maihu arnf Burma i Lh&l wh&e untu^il ca-nh-vl.H 
be ^ mpttw qimlity of tall wu wely paidtvKd ftic fkh-cnro)g t wfetie 

the BKT c^r w» protaihitedt ihe Hili-cum bad E« dry bli lUh tn the mw n^* por^ 

cboic iwHOfwtj uh^ while die lolc my 10 Imp dewn ihe ox. of (he kiurr 
<if ceted Ikh wu i!> pay the rtry lewitt poeilbk pdee fiw the fithennen 1 etptciro fl 4 id 
EEdpli^ir a m I nJttiufti sjirhisl uf 


Some fkdiitiea nre now bdng given 10 the utbittn; of lith an Madm^ \ 
byt the Government of lodut art alteadT antlCN» to daobeh this poor 
indulgence in fziroty Of a Atmgglirtg and moit vnlpable indua^ry. 
irt of curing fiifi « not gencnitly prracrL»ed owing to tins ejogcjicies of the 
sab monopoly (I)l That people in India would con^urne much mom salt 
than tbeydr^ if they could ndbril it, li pretty cicar from the ejKsntpk of 
Ceylon where it ti said that 1^000 peiwns c-onsEnne nearly 7 lotsj, whereas 
in Indbt the ccmsUmplion k nnly 3J urns to th^ siiine numhci- Tbe 
Ztf*nr/ deserves to be quoted on Ihia tubj,«t ^ 

" la tn^plcxl Kgiwi^aBB laoebEed wiih thf biJrodiLtiibn ofespraitnu bio the b»dy 
arc e iccwd i it ^gly life The liOiClIlui ebcs'lEn kti tweli d£Kotiiri!<(J io. a itnV <1| Calcutta 
mul Eber Mjw^uij are iniroilnced mto the cumiktlon bhroieb rbc 

i^Mmcb Him (be msruabB of mi«, wbLia the Hubcncdiw aiectbfn. of which the Ih:bt 
hoU h a lypev m« (.weullj mppwii U» wjuU ffw the ^nlndiiciion of 
Kow, Ilwabatufam m of otctnimn aoU hu b<cn ihown Xu Im a moil cSrcfimt pfOpb^' 
bak mgiiiw ihc dETclopfoent of intwiEiiaJ panuiiaa, hliccp which liaw ffi* wom* 10 
ult if cw. bwEAcLcicUigt 10 (be ibiie, tlsheni^h the fruoi whkh il 

u rbavtoped ttuy aLcanul b Ehdr puiureis u hahown by Iku thii <»ihcf cheep which 
hm fru had ac« to ^ davebp ilw dhaafe a thi^ ^rsia tt, ih* tatfrA fidd. iJal 
b™dci Ju in ahiskiiii^ parainic dmeuB, oominDa not oq^ tu wipply 

Whh a ntttHat lalr, Tmt iUo M iMy Mh« pb7*kbgkal ptnpw loootlJ 
^**^* ‘* watMtE hcic* The a«idry to the nim uf Mk u ukwc Impmiv* whh a 

Cbm wlJh aa afmiBd dklsfy itmsc dw toniin cMaui* Icb of thfi cbnVoiE thftA 
^ Himlw h ifemWE r^rlitaly Earuxieeeaa uul aeptsAllk, li ll 

tenai I’ 1inf»« ■ tH (hit Ttmhtti « pli iOoln,^ »Hce»y » h>Gh WiefJ 

iIm! Ih* viciinipuQn <rf nit itoul I Itmr* wtOMcd iq ps «#t- »iiie* 
it 1. ftJl « 4)1 hnpfrt^Lk th.t • (krtlieM«fcirl«l Of lb. 

Zi!i!T"> rrSliit^ m,l am »,ie „„^a, 

h 4ls* «ttn*ip«on 10 belmc tlut LiVen abuiidamiy it b a moi>i,T. 

**“ oiged bj Mr. Cllhe« k 

Dc S*lm In 1877.711, he laya, ar cpiiJcMic cf chakiB broke out iti 
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the imes of the 13th Resident fll KoyaiHiisn*. whjch^ was put dawn 
when the tncn tank larger (luanutias ot «lt thtif food- The Me 
result foUoircd the same tiflfllinMt in the JaU al Hohufifi^ In 185?' 
Mr De SP«i adds that from much personal expeiwoce he a salnHcd 

^hai the saline ireatmenl b the best of □», ^ ^ *»'« 

the prisoners leoeive “nearly 3® 

tably he means 3 « u ” Jf" i! 

intiLe value of salt and saltpetre to tite '* 

rslso fully admitted by Dr. Ralton. Ir, France say. the 

«tuu h « cwnBKMliiy M*i to a tn*oMlF tw 
. -^«T s^imMindeJ wiiU *0 "Bwr Wlatmf MottitiDim « w hmit h* a«. 

I a twvT^ of lea "^tcr to yoM hcm* Wtihool {Wntlwwn ef Iht Mtliontii*. 

^ ^iriSTlaUMP \u o^lhr- mmiow of h»nta inoadtjr to lie 
‘r* an the a*fi^»=y oa driai iiiwies. Miw) wtth 1^. «lj 

ill ciopn, II tcTKtaUj"jiptiWeJ Ml itH 1*4*®r3 \04twti. P« 

“ &® »»'■“ ■ ”■•' *■■•*““;'""“r T1.Tto“ta —“ 

m i-tDiE ^ 0^ itw Krain ™»* W nw 

□, Wl^i. 2 J-un>di poadt tn d^i pt-it; i-t It Is ^ 

p(*K0« tit f^,„g ojIbedHs *iIi ii «ec«e(H. im i* 

(K^ that sdt rrtrt,fat fciF asEM h «** bis’T *»lw ™ diretred iitentiin 

.tertarujoJ d ™w. It 'h« *pp«Ur of »to^. 

[B tlie rtliK » . _ * - htri^ma* Tttfi **rf thc^lK 

jmd wblff ihe laS^ ^ T^'the biHfhrf* *re M «> ndt nuftfe^ of L^Wfl* 
Ihit ccnwaiMl 4>“ Ht- inAMfRiifL MiwA wine# 

\j ii ^oflven oicmk Miter? into tiSrrat* of wl*- 

I, k enJent 6o» '1»> "“““ '’“' '■"‘' '■"rtijK™ b i»i<m 

in .te =S*«1>1-"= ■>< I".** “ '" '""■ 

As W sallpeitie—fisca] italralntit haft 

'""ThTn^^Qsider the actual savtnK that would be «^cicd 
bv the dismiffid of . whole arni>- of preventive offieiaU 
whose lives ere now spent in harassing the very poorest o 
their fellow.<:realores, and in haling them before a reliictan 
and almost matinous magistracy! I hink nf the I.IM t 
would be saved if the unfortunate magistrates were reliesed 
of tierhaw the most painful duly at present imposed on 
Lm and were no longer obliged to send miserable starving 
old women to jail for boiling a little sal. .«rth to mis wuh 
their scanty meals. Think of the saving of eapen* m*e 
Jail Department which is never debited, (as it ^ I .) 
to the Salt Department. So one who has n« had soM 
euperience can appreciate the unpleasant friction mvo v 
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in these miseirable reveoue prosecutions^ the Hijjh Court 
Reports teem, (at least they did in my time,) with the most 
glaringly iniquitous cases rererred for their orders by justly 
incensed District Magistrates “‘‘quorum (at one time) 
pars parva fut"! 

But I cannot think that anyone has really any doubt aU>ut 
the evils inseparable from the Salt Tax; its advocates only 
say that we cannot do without It, Now the great difference 
between the Tax on Salt and that on drugs like Opium and 
on Liquor is that it taunot At’ t^adtd except Sy the 

£.aw, whereas no one is obliged to take either opinin or 
liquor except medicinally in very minute quantities: and part 
of the object of the Government in taxing either is to make 
it more difficult to get either opium or liquor clandestinely t 
so that the Abkdri Department may fairly claim to do an 
Immense deal of good (for which its enemies seldom it 
any credit,) both in providing more wholesome liquor, and 
in maklag ii as expensive as it can be without encouraging 
illicit sates, whereas to stop ihe clandestine manufacture of 
salt does very' little good w anyone except the Government, 

Whai then is my substitute for the Salt Tax ? I have 
at various times suggested several, such as a house tax, a tax 
on tobacco and betel—^it is not many'' years since ihe model 
State of Travancore raised nearly as much from tobacco 
alone as from salt,namely i6 or jy ^ of its gross revenue 
^ a tax on marriages and on succession; but none of these 
are perhaps sufficiently inevitable to be a thoroughly reliable 
substitute, and I have long since come to the condusion 
that the best in every way wouldJ;be a Poll Tax, which 
could be levied by the existing Innd revenue establishments 
at a v.rry trifling extra cost. Obvious abjections may of 

wume be found to a Poll Tax, but It answers very well, I 
believe, m Ceylon, and 

“ 1\ bo e'd cvjects a bulticu tn to «« 

Expect! whai nathn b twu- e'er tiaU bt" 
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THE GRADUAL EXTiNCTiON OF THE 
BURMESE RACE, 

Bv G. H, Lfc MAtSTKE, 

The Prince of easy-going fellows is the Burmnn. He h^ 
the good fortune to dwell ii> a land where, even m this 
stirring nineteenth centurj*, Hfc can be sot-ported with a 
mimmum of toil. Rich soil, on which wiili hut little hard 
labour he can raise crops far in ejtcess of his actual w^nt^ 
is everywhere plentifiil ;* pliable baniboos to build him^lf 
a hut to live in are easUy obtained ; and his wife slaves lor 
liim while he sits beneath the village banyan tree, chaumg 
to his neighbours or puffing at his long green cheroot. 
His lot is cast in pleasant places, and m indeed a appy 
one compared to that of thousands of Enghsh men and 
women of the present day. doomed to mi^ssani toil and 
reaping from their labour noibing but the bare ncct^i es 

Short in slatuto. the Bonoait po«esK. » »l>>™y 
well knit frame and carries himself proudly. He ‘n 
the chief diamcterisAs of his Moogoliao ancestp'.-^y® 
dightlf oblique, a yellow-btowu eomplt^on, a h™d lU. 

and an almost beardless fac^ He » 
ctmsiclemble Intelligeoee. and i-s often 
Uke most easy.g«i.* men. he is a pleasant T* 

is troobled by DO casK projudiees to i^r the 
intereoutse btnween Europcaos and Asiai.K. He is of 
extromely generous disposition and sptm^ laige sums o 
money on pagodas or other religious 

of which he hopes will bring h.m a nch reward n a fuiuro 
state. The cares of life at lightly on him; and he hoars 
roverses of fortune with the calmness and fortitude of a 

• u is inir dwl hi. roasuyu «.H« m 

in« nmd. ssBWiw i h« llii. l&tmo h *° 

w^i.ltaTOS.oIjmns-he-aaaarto'i''" sble » .in«. fa fowp 

coQstuiiptiati* cic* ^ * smlliM ^ tropr 
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Stoic. In his [>ersDR he Is clean anti neat and, when he 
can afToc^ it^ is always sitiardy dressed. To his good 
qualities must be added that of sobriety \ drunkenness in a 
Burman is quite exceptional, and, as the Burmese race are 
inveterate smokers, some think this moderation all the 
more remarkable. 

The Burman, however, has his faults;—faults so great, 
that when vreighed against his good qualities the balance 
tinfonunatcly inclines to the wrong side. He is the most 
conceited and self'satisfied of men ; and any attempt to 
convince him that fats pride in himself was not altogether 
Justiciable would be mere waste of time. He Is intensely 
indolent, and quite unable to appreciate the value or 
realise the necessity of perseverance. Pain and even death 
he will face with great calmness and courage; but he is 
intolerant of all dtsdplme and so makes but an indifiereni 
soldier. He is fond of gambling, and spends his money 
ven' freely, for of thrift he has but the barest conception. 
Driven by the greed and dishonesty of fais own officials in 
the past to practise deceit in all the ordinary affairs of life, 
deceit has become, to a certain extent, a habit, and he 
retains but little genuine love of truth for its own sake. 
He is superstitious and often cruel in the extreme in spite 
of the humanizing doarines of the Buddhist creed. 
Woman he considers a mere slave bom to minister m his 
Whitts, and as such he treats her. 

The Burman believes that before a woman enn even 
aspire to reach Nirvana.—that mesmeric trance or slate of 
blissful unconsciousness which is the longed-for goal of all 
true followers of Eudilha,-shc must first be transformed 
into a man in some future existence. This naturally leads 
him to regard woman as a being vastly inferior to himself ’ 
and this inferiority has been so impressed upon the Burmes^ 
w<^n that It has grown tmo a profound superstition, 
evidences of u^ch may be traced in many of the customs 
iwe^lent m the p^-inct. A woman must not cross the 
shadow of a pagoda or of a man, and it is no uncommon 
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occurrence 10 see a woman move oirt of her paih 10 avoid 
the eonimission of this great sin, A wife must not steep 
on the right of her husband, test his right hand lose its 
power from contact with such inferior clay. These are but 
instances of the humiliating restrictions which the sub¬ 
missive nature of the Burmese woman has enabled the men 
of her race to enforce upon her. and the non-observance of 
which she considers certain to draw down upon her some 
great calamity or to retard her progress towards Nirvana. 
'I'he spread of Western civiliration is. however, mpidly 
undermining this belief of the woman in her supposed 
inferiority; but the Burman does not app^r likdy 
accommodate himself to any new order of things. He is 
conservative to the backbone: his convicUon that the 
proper place for woman b a. hfe feet b “f. 

L .0 be eaalljrrirsturhed; and Iter efforta ,o free hemclf 
ftwn this d.*tadiog position he cegortls as altogether im- 

reasonable and unbecoming. 

Although held in no great esteem by the men of I 
race the women of Burma have much for which they 
Ztd be thaakfobaed are by no mean, fit 
nitv They certainly lead a life of tod i but otlicrmw they 
Lf'free J pleaae thetnselees in most tl.mgs! free to 
^eal the pure nit of heaecn. a gift of nature. « et 
b« one which bd»ied m ntillions ^.he.r 
Eastern sbters. Tbcb power for good or evd is consttler 
able: for in a country where the indolent and happy-^ 
lucky tempetament of the men has thrust the business and 
Imrfen of^iato the hand, of the women, ,t is hta naturf 
that the influence of the wife in her bouaetold ^ 

pracdcallv irresistible^ Reared in a hard school, the 
krmese are escellent women of business : and, as con- 
tractors, rice tnerchanis or saleswomen tn the tamr. they 
have few erinala They are exceedingly fond o am^- 
ment ia any form : they »« gnml amokers : and. I|te t^r 
sex all the work! over, they adore jewellery and dr^ 
Their hair fa of luxorbnt growth and is worn m a massive 
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knot or coil oi> the top of the head. Their complexion 
varies from a pale olive to the deepest brown. They have 
bright dark eyes; and. though pK^ssessing no claim to 
actual beauty, there is about the better class of Burmese 
women a certain comeliness, which, added to a lively and 
good-natured disposition, is by no means without its attrac¬ 
tions. Ill the choke of husbands the women of Burma 
have Jong enjoyed great freedom. Divorce under the 
ancient laws of the country was easily obtained and could 
never be actually refused. The folly of attempting to fore: 
the indioalions of a daughter^ under such social conditions, 
is so evident, that a Burmese girl is generally allowed 10 
please herself in the important matter of marriage. 

The exemption hitherto enjoyed by the Burman from 
any active participation In the great struggle lor existence 
has naturally not been without its drawbacks. It has 
developed habits of indolence and self-indulgence w'hlcli 
totally unfit him for competition with more advanced races. 
So long as circumstances enabled him to retain his country 
for himself to the exclusion of foreigners in any number, 
this w'ani of enterprise afiecteil him in no appreciable 
degree; but the sudden inllu.x of natives from India and 


Chtmi, whicli on the overthrow of King Theebaw was the 
natuial sequence to the establishment of British rule, has 
destroyed this status, and has introduced a large element of 
toreign compedtion into the country. This alien element 
is increasing at a rapid rate, and will contimie to do so; 
for the oonversiott of the present deficit io the revenues of 
the Country into a healthy surplus depends very largely oti 
the promptitude with which agnculturists can be found to 
ukc up the numerous acres of rich land which are lying 
waste m different parts of the province;, Immigration,— 
the only speedy method of bringing about the desireti 

^Udia.'* Government 

at ihcir hands. Compeuimn in all branches of trade must 

m the course of the ncjtt few veai- 

icw i^cars recetve a groat 
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stimulus: and this, though an excellent thing for the 
coffers of the Indian Government and for the empre at 
large, is certain to tell heavily agairsi the indolent and 
lethargic Borman. The probabUiiy of his being able to 
hold his own is small. His descent in the ^le of life « 
omctically inevitable, while the e*«ptional ft™'™ 

Joyed by the women in their choice of 

Jemnee has already been made, -combined wi* ^e 
total absence of caste ptejndices or restctclioos in the 
matter of marriage with foreigoets, must prove a powerful 
factor in hastening the ultimate disappearance of the purely 

'*“™r ye^'past the Borman has derived all thyleamra 
out of life that a state of semimviliaation can oiler, while 
his wife,-in reality little better than a 
compelled to toil for him and to do work wnh her hands 
that oatoie intended should fall to the m«s share. .As 
might he expected, such conditions of lile have lieen 
conducive to the development of a strong i>assion f^ 
material prosperity; and in the Buimese women ot the 
pLnt d^ay the hankering after gold-tha. j” = 

Hfe of ease,—is abnormally great One of the irome 
consequeitees of this is that, in the choice of husbands. 
mutccLry motives prevail i mere money value mrries very 
great we^ht i and, as the average Burmese girl is wi.hou. 
Ljudice of race or creed, the preferen« is often given 
I he man best endowed with the goods of this world, 
guite irraspeetive of aoy guesuon of rel^ion - "nuona i^'^ 
Vo, are now settling in all parts of ^e country . and a, 
Ihev are almost invariably better able to mnimatn their 
wives than Burmaos of the same ciass. it very frequents 
happens that Burmese suitora are quietly discarded, when 
,„y of iho former enter the field against them. These 
aliens on iheir part, are quite alive to the value of Itun^ 
women, and havo shown iben^lve* very rrady to 
ihem in marriage It is true |hat this is -‘h 
or less a ease of Hobson's choice, hmigranlx. uhether 
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from fndia or C h i aa ^ are very rarely accompanied by their 
wives; and as, in consequence, the a umber of alien women 
in the country is not lar^e, the choice of wives is practically 
limited to women of Burmese, or at any rate of partly 
Burmese nationality. Mixed marriages have become 
exceedingly numerous; and the women of Burma are 
beginning to recognise the fact, that besides being more 
prosfierous, these aliens treat them with far greater kindness 
and consideration than do the men of their own race—a 
discovery which of it^lf must tend to increase the number 
of such marriages. The Burman knows these influences 
to be at worh. He sees the best and fairest of his women 
become the happy and contented brides of enterprising 
foreigners: but he is far too indolent to make an effort to 
hold his own and avert the extinction of his race. Thus the 
diificulty of obtaining suitable partners of pure descent for 
his children must grow greater each year; and only time 
is required for the pure Burman to disappear altogether, 
and for his place to be taken by a race ?n whose veins the 
blood of the Chitiaman and of the native of India will 
mingle with his own. 


This disintegrating process has been slowly at work 
^long the seaboard for many ycara; but it is only since 
c annexation of Upper Burma, a fertile coumry with a 
■S^nty population, offering many inducements to emigrants, 
t at n can be said to have brought the annihilation of the 
^unnese race almost within measurable distance. Since 

v“ both India 

” hooking hither, in iargoiy increased 

T". oliSi ahourri in 

town, are faaU,>Sl'’,h“ ™ '“'8" 

butthi^T^* ^ impress Of thdr Burmese origin. 

- ^.;:^',:;d'’SlT .bey hav.; 

.be entire trade of 

bas s* far been enabld..i . Burman 

hut in the lower protlrce ai mv’" hIX>«ession; 

prot mce at ruty pnwtically 
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under ihe thumb of the Chetties or indion motie)* lenders. 
an d sooner or taler the land itself, as well as the trade of 
the country, must pass into alien hands. 

Burma offers a grand field for oriental immigration. The 
fertility of its soil is unsurpassed; and it possesses vast 
mineral resources. Add to this, it is aufferiog from a great 
lack of population, due chiefly to the innumerable petty 
wars, internal and esternali in which the country was 
involved in days gone by—perhaps also in some measure 
to the hard life led by the majority of Burmese women. 
On the Nvhole, the climate b good:—the winter season is 
not so long or so cold as that tn most parts of (ndb, and. 
on the other hand, the heat is never so intense. 

In the matter of internal communication, Burma promises 
to be well provided, and it possesses acapom capable of 
any devdopment likely to be required. The great Irra¬ 
waddy and its branch, the Chindwtn, form natural highways 
traversing the country from north to south ; and. thanks 
to the energetic and far-sighted policy now being pursued, 
communications, by road and rail, are improving at a rapid 
rate- The country- has undoubtedly a fine future before 
«. All that u requires is population to develop its re¬ 
sources, and unfortunately immigraiion on a large scale 
the only quick method of increasing population—^brings 
in its train a keen competition in every walk of life, and 
practically means death to the plensani but lazy Burman. 

Up to the present time, the flow of immigration, whether 
from India or from China, has ainnosi enurdy been through 
the seaports, comparatively few immigrants finding thdr 
way across the mountainous tracls by whicli the frootjera 
of Burma arc Kireoumlcd. A project to connect the 
province by rail with south-western China is now on foot; 
and no doubt a line of railway from Mandalay, through 
the northern Shan States,* to the borders of Yunnan would 
itiinxiuce fresh settlers and be. in ev-erj' way. of immense 
benefit to Burma ; but there can be no question that it is 
* See " nwe,’ pifft 465- 
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to fndia and not to China that wo should turn to make 
good the deficiency in popidation, which at present is a 
bar to the full development of the country. Apart from 
the fact that it is only natural that we should prefer, if 
possible, to supply this ctehciency from races already subject 
to our rule, many districts of India are suffering so much 
from over population that we cannot but welcome any 
possible outlet: and vrhatever retuciance we may have to 
over-running Burma itself with aliens, witlt the certainty 
that eventually the Burman must succumb to the demon of 
competition, must give way to the urgent necessity of find¬ 
ing a fresh field for some of Indians surplus millions. 

The sea-journey from India with its discomforts and 
possible dangera has greatly retarded immigration from 
that quarter, but with tlie extension of the railway system 
to connect Burma with the m.iin portion of our Hastern 
Empire—^a W'Ork which cannot long be delayed—this 
obstacle to immigration will entirely disappear. Railway 
pioneers are now engaged in testing the feasibility of 
different alignments: and once the iron road penetrates 
the wild and hilly borderland which divides India* and 
Burma, it will require no very great inducement on the 
part of Government to entice emigrants from the congested 
districts of Bengal to Hock by thousands into the country, 
and m a few years the alien eiemcni will have assumed 
enormous proportions. The last link in the chain of 
circumstances which has enabled the tasty Burman to 
maintain the monopoly of a rich and fertile country will 
thus be broken ; and it needs no great insight into the 
future to predict that, before many ^ncrations have past, 
he must fall a victim to his own folly and Inactivit)’, and 
by bis gradual disappeamnee fumtsh one more proof of 
that universal and inexorable law which provides for the 
survival of the fitusi. 


• lU^iina tUc ttnifflUHricaiian bet*«a ludi* and 
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THE COW^KILLING RIOTS IN INDIA, THEIR 
CAUSES AND CURE, 

Thb main object of this paper is to show that the slaughter 
of a cow is by tio means obligatory on Muhammadans on the 
occasion of the great festival of God " which annually 
commemorates the readiness of Abraham to sacrifice his then 
*■ only son ”• Ishmael at divine bidding and the substitution 
by the Alniighiy of an animal for the buinan victim at the 
last moment. In the Bible, where Isaac takes the place 
of Ishmael, the circumstance is narrateti as follows: 
(Genesis xxiiL 13) 

"And AVta hfl m . . beheld bebbd him a rttm caught in n thicket by hts 
homik, and AhtA httm went and iDok the imru and him for i burnt' 

oOenng in the stead of bb 

The Kordn in the 37th chapter gives the following account: 

WTien they [Abmham wid liihmani J hadiuhntiwed throiaelvirf djud Abri^ 

bnni hfirl laid his^n pnjftratfi cMi hi* tioftiWe ciied unlP hLiti: O Abrnbom « * 
verily ihifi iTos si mani/ea tfini and ransomed him with ■ noble victicaw” 

This “ noble victim " is explained by the earliest coin- 
meniators to mean a large and fat tantf the very same 
that Abel had sacrificed and that had returned for the 
purpose from Paradise t others state it was a wild-goaL 
Nowhere dues the UadUh or Muhammadan ♦‘tradition" sug¬ 
gest that it was a cow. The word is = **Zabh ’ =*‘ a sacri¬ 
ficed victim." The feast is called in Turkey " The feast of the 
sacrifice," or ♦‘Qurbin Balniin:," " rd*i Qurban" in Persia, 
referring to the sacrifice of Abraham or, as in Arabia, 
rd-ul-A2hiei*or feast of the victims, the most common 
names being the *' I'd^ul-Azha," or popularly, '* Id-UE-Zuhd,” 
or “ feast of the forenoon,"t or* oiorc commonly, “ Td- 

* So I&iac b called in Lbe Bible, tbaitgh 1 whole |ife*iDU* diaptifr 
{Gen. vvL) ii devoted 10 the birth of Abnhun*s elder end hnt eon 
Ishmad hy Hsgar. •‘The promise of Isaacs * righletws prophet,** is men* 
tinned in the 3}ih chapter of the KorAn as a reward aftrr “ Ahraham's 
ofTtfif,. * of his wn, hut severd Muhammiidan conitncntotcHs (boih Sunni 
itul Shiah) also hold that the son aacnnced wu Isue. 

t Tbit» the inierptctitioo, bm 1 take the word " as also 

connected wnh "inonttni; nmnee.'* tf not a "theep ncriiiced in the fow- 
ftoon at about 10 o'diKk." U may be meolioncd that the word "Aahict" 
for “ uerihoea’' is not used in the Kurdn, though it oceuii in the HadUi, 
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ul-Akbar ’ the great feast" or " the greatest 

finally »l’d.Allah-ul-Akbar”=‘V4* great feast of Ood. All 

these are proper^ because orthodox, deslgnadons, whereas W 

call a feast by the name of an anltoal, except in to ere 


vulgar parlance, is irreverent. 

In India the term “ Baqr I’d "is used, though not so 
often as “ rd-uz-Zuhd-" This term is w-arrented neither 
by Arabic nor Persian nor Hindustani construction, but 
was, I beUevc:, intentionally adopted in consequence of a 
verbal coofeioo. •'Baqr I’d” » traesla.ed « 

» the kinc feast" or " the feast of the cow," a chapter in the 
Koran being called « 5 Grai-ubBaqre/,n " the Chapter on 
the Cow ** (which led to the discovery of a murder). 
the use of the name orthodox, it would have the Arabic 
form l’d*ubbaqr’"-ihe feast of the ox or cattle, or were 
it sanctiotifid by Shiah usage it would have the Persian 
form “ rd-i-Baqr,” though " Baqr” is not a P<^ian word, 
or were " Baqr” a Hindustani word, which it is not, it 
would be “ Baqr-kaT’d " or '■ Baqro-ka-l'd." 

So important is this enquiry and so pregnant with con* 
sequences for the fulure peace of India, that it is necessary 
to examine what animals are sacrificed in the various 
Muhammadan countries and why a cow should ever have 

come to be sacrificed in India. 

In Turkey in Europe and Asia I have often been present 
at the festival, 1 have never seen, or heard of, any other 
animal being sacrificed except a sheep or a Iamb, Enquiring 
recently from a Turkish Imilm whether he had personally 
known of a cow being sacrificed he said " no" and, to a 
written enquiry, replied that the feast in question was never 
called : Baqr Td ” or even “ rd-ul‘baqr<” The same has 

* Of ** iht p wtcj fetoi ^ w eontrtdtrtifiction I0 ^ Ititic 1 fL (3^ 
5«1 Mce *t end <jf this 

f It to be flisiOi&t trafi^tikto “BiQF 1 d a# cow 

fctaJl," ii a dotie by e^cn. c^rfui wi'iicn on ihe Aibjcct^ si **bt*lt* 

or bead of c*Uk"; ii of which iberc^far p\urai 

|l ** tho pliinl& of ^ Ba<|ric ^ iKctc iff tkailoub^ 

ibe coHeCEwe ** Bmqr” to ** omheLT ** 4 nd “ 0^^ but k wotdil be 

bttidci bciog Usble lo cooloikm ” Bitqr''=^i Hal^chood or 
a CAhmbjp vhkbp kdesd, the ** cov (ew ** bu [iroiied lo be in InitifL 
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been repeated to me bj* a Persian Maulvi who had never 
before heard that name, indeed, to celebrate the feast of 
a cow " at ah or “ to associate " in a festival of God the 
name of an smimaJ, would be " idoEatry/’ which is dehnet] 
to be ** ihe association of any other living being with God.” 
The " E'd" is "a festival of God" and ’* rd-ul-Baqr" or 
“the feast of the ox '* would really l>e “ rd-Allah-uI-lwqr 
or “ God's feast of the ox " w'hich is blasphemy, 

Mow 1 have already pointed out that the representation 
oi any living being by painting, sculpture or theatrical per' 
formance is repugnant to Muhammadan orthodoxy. To 
so represent the Deity or his holy prophet Muhammad is 
sufficient, at any time, to cause a disturbance in a Muhani< 
madan community. The contemplated play of “ Mahomet" 
on the Paris stage was withdrawn at the rcntonstrance of the 
Sultan of Turkey, and in this country a similar outrage on 
Muhammadan feeling was stopped by the Lord Chamberlain, 
In Uombay, the portrait of the prophet in a Parst pubtica- 
tion led to the blood>stained riots of Ti!l3i ; in rS74, a 
similar publication kept Bomtiay in a state of panic during 
four days and nearly brought about a massacre of the 
Parsis; and tn 1S95 we have had a commotion which a 
Muhammadan leader is compelled to ascribe to the ignor> 
ance of the tower claves of Muliammadans, who, however 
provoked, arc admitted to have first attacked the hlindus. 
Why did they do so ^ 

The intended disturbances—apparently, in a sense, 
announced to, though not prevented by, the authorities 
— were hinted at in several native newspapers, and had 
the officials or even the present so-called leaders of the 
people been In touch with the communit)'; they would, 
no doubt, have exerted their influence in favour of con' 
ciliation and peace, it is only because the Government of 
India is a foreign government, that its ablest advisers cannot 
control events or even give an indication of their approach. 

Even the East India Company had, at one time, offid' 
ally accredited Mouivis, Pandits, and Kids through whom 
it could ascertain the popular pulse, but In our present 

>■ 3 
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Councils there is no one who represenis ihe lenming, the 
caste-interests and the religions of the counir)-, The inter- , 
vention of the new class of anglicized natives between the 
Governntent and tlve people still further alienates the 
former from the latier< whilst the artificial creation of a 
body of leaders from among the English-educated. n&nt^elUs 
touches iQdaUf cripples the influence for good of the natural 
leaders of the people, the chiefs, the land^ proprietors, the 
higher castes and persons of good birth generally, the 
priesthood and the indigenous learned men, 

i’ar be it from me to suggest, as have several writers in 
England and India, that anglicized natives, who have 
broken their caste, have directly excited the innate Hindu 
feeling against cow>kilIing, I have heard Hindus at the 
Middle Temple clamour for beef when the rest of (he mess 
wished for mutton. Vet I have seen Hindus faint at the 
sight of beef- The Babu ^ caricatures of Europeans who 
long to return " home " '* in order to enjoy a London fog/' 
who send in their visiting card to their old father seated on 
his haunches in a Dhoti, or who expostulate with their mother 
at not receiving them “ dressed, at least, in a petticoat ** 
are not the men who arc likely to head an active movement 
against couf-kllling, or to be acknowledged as leaders by 
any section of the respectable or orthodox community to 
whom their ways arc an abamioation, .'\t the same time, 
it would be a mistake to underrate the influence of this 
discontented class in availing itself of already existing 
dements of disturbance in order to gain power. 

The explanations given by Governors and Lieutenant- 
Gov emors of a movement which has led to sanguinary 
conflicts throughout India show how' very remote they are 
from the people. Following immediately on the Muharram 
disturbances thttr antecedent events, if not their real cause, 
might have been, at any rate, su^gesfed. Instead of this, 
wc find even police officials spi^king of “ the prosetytiring 
zeal "of Hindus who ne\T:r proselytize at all, whereas all 
the lower and objectionable dements among Muhammadans 
arc derived From converts among outcasie or insubordinate 
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Hindus, whom the cver-active propaganda of alilw Muham¬ 
madan and Christian Missionaries unsettles* The reference 
of Sir Charles Crosthwaiw to the mutiny of i K57— 
otHcit '—was unfortunate, whilst his avowed suspicion of the 
connivance of the Hindu gentry- in the disorders is not well- 
founded. As well mii^ht English squires be accused of 
originating strikes in their Districts. Similarly, one could 
weep with another high official at the alleged obduracy of 
Hindus in depriving the poor Muhammadans of their 
ordinary food, which is supposed to be beef, by the pur* 
chase of cows intended for slaughter. Such statements 
should be reserved for Parliament and Exeter Hall. 

Comparatively few among Muhaminadans eat beef; 
when they can afford to buy meat, they purchase the flesh 
of goats, which is about a fourth of the price of beef which 
is a^^In much below that of the best muitoit. Both goat s 
flesh and mutton suit curry, the favourite condiment. Now 
gpoat being cheapest is within the rsch of the poorest for 
the sacrifice of the I'd, and it k, thertfore. that by far the 
great majority of sacrificial victims ArsfOaJs. 

The Hindustani name for goat is “ Bakra/' but the " K " 
is a “ Kef.’' whereas the ** K " in the Arabic word " Baqr'* 
or " Bakr '* is a but it makes all the difference to the 

peace of India if the " Bakra-I'd” is with a “ Kef" or a "qaf.” 
- Such dire results from petty causes spring/* If it be, as 
the vulgar call it. and it is in general practice: *' a sacrifice 
of a or-*' Bakre-ka-ld’* or even “ Bakra-i‘d" the 

contention between Hindus and Muhammadans is ai an end, 
but if, as mischief-makers have invented, ” liaqr-i ’d" is a 
festival of the of a then the Pax Britannka, 

which is the main justification of British rule, may. indeed, at 
any moment, give way to an universal rising among Hindus 
throughout Imita- It therefore, the most elementary 
common-sense and good-feeling which would point out to the 
Muhammadans that the sacrifice of a tme is not enjoined by 
the icxi or tradition regarding the festival, but that, on the 
contrary, it is unusual, as it most certainly is seditious in 
India. In Turkey. Egypt, Syria, and Persia where a cow 
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might be sacrificed without causing the least offence to any¬ 
one, a sheep Ls preferred { why then should a cow be killed 
in India where k is a most heinous crime in the eyes of the 
vast majority of the population and when neither Scripture 
nor practice require it throughout the Muhammadan world ? 
Even at Malay Jchore, the name of *' 0 akr 4 d " is unknown 
and a cow is never sacriHccd. At the Mecca celebrationi 
the Indian pilgrims are usually the only ones who saarifice 
an ox, but this is t>ecause the sheep and goats on that 
occasion are abnormally dear. In England, an Afghan 
gentleman with his retinue, sacrificed preferentially goats, 
when they might as easily have bad sheep or a cow. No 
doubt, on occasions of great ceremonial or ostentation even 
a camel may be sacrificed,* but the killing of a cow must 
seem to Hindus to be an act of wanton malice when the 
slaughter even of an ox or a calf would not create the 
same indignation and the killing, say, of a buffalo, sheep or 
goat should cause none at all.f 

The fact is that the tardy recognition of Muhammadan 
claims by Government has caused a revulsion of official 
feeling in their favour, especially when the vapourings of 
the so-called Indian National Congress, which is mainly 
composed of nationalized Hindus from every part of 
1 ndta, seemed to call for a counter-polsei. At the same time, 
it should not be forgotten that the true interests alike of 


Flindus and of Muhammadans as also of the Covemmenl 
consist in that friendly co-op».'ration which is the result of 
knowledge and of the consciousness of strength and right¬ 
eousness of pur^jose. This is why it is to he regretted 
that Societies, like the old Anjuman-i-Punjab, in which 
European and native officials worked tfigether with the 
Hindu. Sikh and Muhammadan nobility, gentry and 
priesthood in matters relating to the public good and to 
the [iromoiion of learning, should have been displaced by 
separatist bodies of I lindus and Muhammadans, who abuse 

* TTic chijan of the KoBti t. bnUir 

tm jou for (or “symboli ofGod’). 

the the the camel, 

pmpheik tmvidsslone 
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one another out of earshot, whereas. Ef they met in council, 
they would leam to respect each other"® feelmgs and come o 
some ufideratanding. 1 would, therefore, suggest the reviva 

and encourage officer of Government 

beciming members of them in their private 
Above all. is the co-operation of Pandits and 
besought for. because the former alone ^ide mto pea«- 
ful channels the very legitimate sohcjlude o t e ^in us^ 
the protection of the co^'s, whereas the sre the prop« 
sources of authoritative *■ fetwas'" or expositions a. regards 

the true doctrine and practice of the . 

sacrifice by Abraham, the memary of which ts honored 
bvall the-Ahl KitAb." whether iJiey be Muhammacinn^ 

Christians, or Jews t indeed, the 4 

was adapted by Muhammad to the I d, and nbo wmcidcd 
with the sacrifices of animats by the then heathen Meccans. 

Finally, and not without some misgivings, would 1 ven- 
uxre deferentially to suggest that the cnccuragemcm given 
by our own soldiers and officials to the consumption o 
bLfin a Hot climate, where it is one of the most (ruM 
sources of disease, should be mlnimincd as far as possible. 
During the whole of my 20 years' residence in India I 
never allowed cither beef or pork on my table for fear of 
hurting the feelings of a chance H indu or Muhammadan 
visitor 1 cannot uotlemtand why a coimiry that has pro¬ 
duced Cromwell's Ironsides, should fmd it necessary to keep 
India with troops that have to be protected in any of their 
presumed gross appctitei. That, not 

the Commissariat cattle should have been attacked by an 
infuriated mob and that it should have been necessary to 
kill three of (he rioters, is 100 significanl an eveni to be 
ignored, h may matter little to our rule if the outskirts of 
the Empire aro agitated and even riots in Bombay and Ran¬ 
goon may be faced, but any agitation in, or m^r, the Nonh- 
West provinces moves the very heart of India, and it is a 
wretched hnnd-io-mouth poliq,% worthy only of the cunning 
and the ^veak. to seek a temporary respite by pitting the 

• -Ttetmst bed-of old Efigbuid” is os, Uw lalcef the flesh trf 

the toner is weiutkrtd to be “a law^Wtiadi: ^ afnasjj English ImichimL 
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Muhammadans against the Hindus lo their common mis¬ 
fortune and to the loss of Our Empire. Dh-ide et impet^ 
has served its day, 

] stood by the bedside of the dying Rai Mul Singh, to 
whom we owed so much in the acquisition of the Panjab, 
He was facing death with the equanimity' of one for whom 
the changes of nature had no terror. Divesting himself 
of all the comforts of his wealth, he lay stretched on a bare 
Charpay, covered with a single sheet, between two little 
turrets on the top of his house at GuJrAnwala, Asking liim 
what he wished me to do he said; *'Keep raised the 
'banner(jbanda) of Oriental learning." ’'Tell me," 1 s^d, 
♦' from your vast experience, what would render the Govern¬ 
ment (Sirkdr) permaneni in this country," ** Forbid the 
killing of COW'S was the reply of a SiKii whose sagacity, 
loyalty and sound counsel, ever a source of strength to the 
best administrators of the Panjah, invest the above advice 
with more than ordinary importance. 


G. W. Leitner. 
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THE MARQUIS OF LORNE AND THE LAST 
proposal’ of the imperial BRITISH 
EAST AFRICA COMPANY. 

Tii£ readere of Mr. F. Parry’s article on “The Capabilities 
of Eastern Ibea/' in our last number, will derive some 
hope from the spirited words of the noble Marquis who 
addresses us on the subject of the imperial British East 
Africa Company in the present issue of the AsiaiU 
Quaritrly Revitw. The Company that promised to be to 
Africa, what the East India Company became to Asia, U still 
in hands that arc worthy to cany out the work Initiated by the 
genius of Sir W. Mack in non, whose death was undoubtedly 
hastened by amciety for the fate of his great enterprise 
Although an irreparable loss, the memory of that death and 
of its indirect cause may act as an additional incentive to all 
those to whom the extension of British interests and 
principles is a stimulus to patriotic action. 

The Marquis of Lome has sent us the following 
“ No'TE " on the subject of the Imperial British East 
Africa Company in connection with the Report of the pro¬ 
ceedings of its last meeting : — ■ 

“ In Elisabeth’s reign adveniureru were often encourai^; 
acknowledged if successful to obtaining an advantage for 
England, and disowned if they got EIiKabeth's Govcrruncni 
bio any difficulty. It has been reserved for our lime to 
see a Company, which in old days would be called one of 
iuivtHiurert, not disavowed, but deprived of any advantage 
for themselves, white their gains are pocketed by their 
country, A Company has been ' chartered,' or acknow¬ 
ledged as the servant of England In East Africa, has been 
encouraged to possess itself of fertile regions, expending its 
resources in doing so, and then has been told that all its 
endeavour is * Its own look out,* and that it will only be by 
an accident, and by special favour in using this accident, 
that the Imperial power in taking from the Comjiany what 
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ihc Company haa conquered, wQI pay them anything: at all 
Thb is not enccmragiog for future Companies. No one 
Iienceforward will do England's work without a previous 
express promise of support, if these new methods prevail 
" The accident mentioned happened in this way: Germany 
paid Zanaibar some money, money which may be now avail¬ 
able, and were not it for this accident the East Africa Com¬ 
pany w'ould be simply told that they could have nothing for 
tltdr pains. The British Treasurj-cannot now be expected 
to Incur ‘ increased, responsibility,* even If that mean only 
the opening of a new country to British Trade. 

"The speeches deSivered at the British East Africa 
Company’s meeting are therefore instructive reading for 
all patriotic or philanthropic ‘adventurers'’—A chartered 
British Company, means, according to the present Govern^ 
ment interprotatioti. a Company that the Government are 
chartered to encourage and desert, after baiuperlng it to 
the utmost extent in their power by rendering its financial 
hopes ridiculous. Ctstpour tnsoitrager ks aatrvs. ' Steal¬ 
ing away from responsibilities abroad* is the pleasant 
programme. Had tlic Company turned a deaf ear to 
the wishes of the Government it would now be in a good 
financial stale and able to slowly cajTj- on its w'ork of 
slavery prohibiuon. and the encouragement of native 
legitimate trade, but the Company has been taught that it 
must henceforth stand a warning to any foolish enough to 
bdieve that British Governments remember debts of 
honour either in Ireland or in Africa. 

Lorjce.*' 

In a letter His Lordship observes that: 

^The speeches made at the shareholders* meeting of the 
Imperial British East Africa Company were full and good, 
and those delivered by General Sir A. Kemball. .Mr. Bishop 
and Mr. C. Mackenzie should be read by all who care about 
possessing new maricets. An abstract of would. I 

think, be of interest to your readers, 

■' I hope it may not be necessary to repeat the little 
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platform campaign of last inter to confirm the Goverti- 
ment in the belief that East Africa must remajo pari and 
parcel of the British Empire. 

Lornf-' 

The need of enlightening the public as to the constitutiott, 
aims and operations of the I* B. E. A. Company has been 
illustrated by the reply which wits given by H.M.’s Under- 
Secreiarj' of State for Foreign Affairs to a question put to 
him by one of bis own party* The incident is thus 
reported:— 

"Mr Marfariane ashed the Under-Secrctary of State 
for Foreign Affairs whether it was competent for the 
Directors of the British East Africa Company, under the 
terms of its Charter, to select the best and most profitable 
portions of thi"., territory ceded to it and abandon the rest. 

’* Sir E. Grey repliedIt is quite true that the policy 
indicated by the hon, member appears to have been followed 
of late by the Imperial British East Africa Company, 
But Her Majesty’s Government have also observed ibis 
tendency, and I can only assure him that it la receiving 
ihdr careful and vignam attention,” 

It may fairly be inquired here on what grounds Sir 
E. Crc)- staled that H.M/s Government had observed a 
tendency on the part of the Company to retain the'best 
and most profitable portions of the lerritor)' ceded to them 
and abandon the rest, or how he could justify the attribution 
to the Company of sordid motives in the conduct of its 
enterprise. The euphemism ex preyed in the words 
"ceded to it" is notable. The facts relating to the so- 
called abandonment of Uganda and Witu were made 
known to the Shareholders of the Company at their 
Statutory General Meeting on the 31 si july (893 in the 
following terms ; — 

Extract ftvm Address of Sir A, B. Kembalt to the 
SkarehoUiers. The Appendices to the last Report have 
explained to you the pressure employed by the Foreign 
Office to induce the Company to advance to Uganda. 
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Having token this step, we found after the lapse of a year 
that our resources would not bear the strain of pemianent 
admtnistrailon. The work of effective occupation u> 
counteract the aims and pretensions of foreign rival 
ctaimanis had been accomplished. Accordingly two years 
ago we notified that we must retire. This resolution 
occasioned the utmost concern, not only to Her Majesty’s 
Goverruneut on account of the consequences of the rupture 
that must ensue of the ties and relations that had been 
contracted with the native communities, but to the British 
public on account of the national interests involved. It 
was only from a sense of the responsibdities of the nation, 
and to give time to Her Majesty’s Government to formulate 
a madus vivendi that Sir Wm, Maefcinnon and a number of 
patriotic friends intervened with large contributions of 
money to enable the Company to prolong its stay at 
Uganda for a further period of twelve months. The 
Foreign Office expressed their satisfaction with this 
resulL . . . 

jSTow as regards Wttu, which had been formed into a 
British Protectorate. The Company certainly desired and 
accepted the administration of that territory as an. integral 
part of the British sphere ; but they, at die same time, 
expressed their misgivings on the score of the unscttlemeni 
omsequem u^n the punitive expedition undertaken by 
Her Majesty's Government to avenge the murder of 
Gerwn subjects. Their apprehensions were so far 
realized, to the knowledge of the Foreign Office, that 
failing recourse to further extended and costly military’ 
operauons, no return was to be expected to the onerous 
expenditure incurred by the Company in maintaining its 
tenure of Witu, to which Her Majesty's Government con¬ 
tributed nothing. This fact is worthy of note in connection 
with the reasoning employed in the Foreign Office letter 
of t5th June last, which is annexed to the Report. 

Knowing as you do that the customs dues of the Islands 
of Lamu, Manda and Patta, and the station of Kisniayu 
are diverted from what is here declared to be their legiti- 
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nii^te purpose and appropriated lo the use of the Zanzibar 
Admintsttation as rent payable to the Sultan, I would ask 
you to consider where and when the benefit of the natives 
of tast Africa comes in, and w'hy all these years the 
inaugutation of the new era has been postponed ? . . , 

*• The chaise that the Company is selecting the best and 
most profitable portions of the lerritory cetled to it, and 
abandoning the rest, is remarkable for its Irony. Sir E, 
Grey had inadvertently confounded our rights and interests 
under our concession from the Sultan with the liabilities 
and obligations imposed by the Royal Charter which we 
maintain wc have discbaiged to the letter." 

We need not go into all iht details of the protracted 
correspondence that has ensued between a National com¬ 
pany and a government that is said to represent the Nation. 
Suffice it to say* to our discredit, that this llriiish company 
was infinitely better off under the native rule of Zanzibar, 
when it could int^oke the distant support of England, than 
now that the last vestige of the authority of the Sultan of 
Zanzibar has been destroyed by the Britlsli Protectorate 
tiiat has taken its place. After denying the company 
its right to levy taxes for purposes of administration, 
the British Govemmeni still insists on the cost of such 
administration being home by the company. After minimiz¬ 
ing their receipts from customs, the British Protectorate still 
claims the full yearly payment of the rent which the company 
agreed to make to the Sultan of Zanzibar for farnring the 
undiminished customs. Under the Sultan of Zanzibar, when 
he was not yet quite that nemmu uwbra. that he is now, the 
Hindu merchants, because foreigners, contributed nothing 
in direct ta^rion to the Stale, but as soon as they came 
under the British Protectorate in Zanzibar they were at 
once taxed T the Company, however, is not allowed by 
the British Govemmeni to tax them for similar purposes. 
No wonder, that our Government can under such circum- 
sances afford, to be generous and abolish export and import 
duties that do not increase Its own revenue, in order to please 
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foreign European powers. Nor ts our Govermneni want* 
m|r in professions of a cheap humaiti'tarianisTn. for it actually 
accuses the coin|»any of wishing to benefit itself at the 
expense of the natives of the IntcnorT whom it was the 
first to free, If not to enrich. 

The intcresung report from Machakos, which is about 
300 miles fitim the coast on the direct line to Uganda, ;it 
once disposes of such accusations, for there already the 
company have brought under the most beneficent influence 
a most productive country which is Inhabited by a people 
singularly capable of indusmal progress. Whal the com* 
pany have already done either for the suppression of the 
slave trade, or for the modification of any existing status of 
slavery, the History of Africa will ever record to iheir last¬ 
ing honour. That they should be blamed for not protect¬ 
ing disiritts, which the action of uur own or of the Gennan 
Government had thrown into anarchy Is another instance of 
the tendency of the present Government to he “ Liberal 
at other people’s expense. We do not wish to dwell on the 
too diplomatic fencing, which characten7es the correspond¬ 
ence regarding the cession by the Company of what was 
once a German Protectorate and that was proposed to be 
taken over by our Government, witboui, of course, the un- 
deiimitated " Hinterland,’' which rightly belongs to die 
Company. We rejoice to be able to reach its conclusion in 
a most acceptable offer by the Company to our Government 
to cede all their property, privil^es, rights and assets 
within the coast zone for the ridiculously small sum of 
^(80,000! 1! The Company also ask for such additional 
sum as will bring the total compensation up to ros. 5 d. in 
the pound, for the CKpiorUion and occupation of territories 
beyond the concession area^ in other words, we believe 
that a sum within ;^250,000 would suffice for the re^absorp* 
tIoQ "of the Company's conceded territories by the Pro* 
tectorate of Zanzibar, and for the irmsfer to it of all their 
rights, privileges and assets within the coast zone" and 
elsewhere in East Africa. 
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I, « difficult to estimate the loea which .hi» ^eraus 
proposal entails on the patriotic shareholders of 

They certainly, in the words of the lament^ Str 

W^M^kbnon. mas. m.lnly look ^ 
chief return for tbeir mvestment- h incredibly, 

fowever that Government should hesitate (or an mstant m 
accepting such favourable lerms fnr the rc-absorption o j: 
S>any's interests on the toastand in the intenor as far as. 
Lompa j German Government has 

and including. Uganda. Th -*h infloiielv less 

already spent more millions for what is worffi 
Uran Ihe Con,pany offers for 

Ye, more than two months have passed since Lord Ro* 

Z. " acknowledged the receipt of ffie Com^nys final 
pr^l. as above stated. We trust that the 
justified in believing that His Loidship is we 
to assist the Company by bringing sl»ut “ 
arrangement, involving compensauon for the national ends 

Sl.entitely at ffie Com^f.“^- W™ 

•Tal! Lm iustice and reason, the Government should 
^use a batgnln which would identrfy the present Llbentl 
Jovemmen. with the aduisltion of an Afncan F.mptre and 
a large market for British trade, we would suggest to the 
company to keep on their own course, feeling assured tl^ 
rhe British Nation wiu enable them to fulfil their tas . y 
insisting on the elimination of all the official obs™ons to 
drelr progress. They have a right to levy ffie tases, if 
tliey have to conduct the adminisriation ; they have a oght 
to the teccipt of cuatoms, as agreed with the bultan. i t ey 
”e to pay the stipulated «nt. They are nol cone^ed 
with diplomatic arrangements to their detnmeni ro^o by 
the British Government above their heads, or behind ffietr 
backs, and, above aU. they arc entitled, in Uw and m 
morality, to reasonable compensation for any breach 
their contract with the Sultan of Zantibar which may 
due to the action of the British Protectorate. 
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AUSTRALIA FOR ANGLO-INDJAXS. 

“A REJOIKIJER’- TO "AN ANGLO-INDIAN COLONIAL.*' 

By Tifii J, Langdon Parsons, 

L»le Minuter iti Educatiem in S. Auwttalia, and Governinent Resident in 
the Nottbem Terntoty. ' 

The article of "An Anglo-Indian Colonial,’^ m the AsiaiU 
Quarterly Rtvimf fur April is amusingly inaccurate, 

and much stained by prejudice and self-coninidiciory. It 
is, therefore, an unreliable guide for those Aiiglo<Indians 
who seek infonnation as to the suitableness of the Australian 
Colonies as a field for their settlement on retirement. I 
beg leave to send a Rejoinder, which is written chiefljr 
from a South Australian standpoint. 

There is a certain htness in my doing so, as 1 am 
officially connected with the "South Australian Anglo- 
Indian Colonization Board," of which the following are the 
members: Sir S. D3ven|K>rL K.C.M.G., Sir E. T. Smith, 
K.C,M.G., the Hon. J, H. Angus, L L. Stirling and G. C. 
Hawker (Members of the Australian Parliaments), and 
Messrs. I H. $ymon. Q.C, H. G Muecke (Imperial 
German Consul), S. Newlanti, T, Hardy. W. J. Magurey, 
and T. Miller (Justice of the Peace). 

Servants.—T he first obstacle presented by "Anglo- 
Indian Colonial" to Anglo-Indians settling in Australia is 
the stale one of " the difiiculty of getting good servants." 
Our servants are described as " mosUy Irish who are exceed¬ 
ingly rough and uncouth": whose ''knowledge of cookery 
is absolutely »// : whose " power of breaking crockery is 
ruinous^; who *■ tyrannize over tlieir masters and tnt»- 
tresses : who, '* when mildly remonstrated with, over¬ 
whelm them with a torrent of shrill abuse"; and who 
" probably deport without the formality of giving notice." 
Then follows a slight reservation in favour of « German 
girls, who are, however, rare, always untrained, and when 
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trained will leave or get marrleJ. He further complains 
that •* wages are very high,'* to a year, and adds 
that “up country the difficulty is greatly enhanced/* 

One wonders where and how "Anglo-Indian Colonial“ 
gathered these doleful details. Where did he reside when 
in Australia ? Who were his hosts ? Did he never, any¬ 
where, sit down 10 a decently cooked dinner to warrant his 
saying that the culinary ability of Australian domestics is 
“ absolutely nU**? As a matter of fact this servant diffi¬ 
culty IS a cause of complaint and a standard subject for 
Joking throughout the civiHsted world. The cartoons of 
comic papers and the answera to correspondents in ladles 
journals furnish abundant evidence iliat from the French 
powdered Jeames^ smart Arabella down to Mariar 
Haim " very considerable difficulties exist between masters 
and mistresses and their servants. But to give a clear idea 
of the real facts, I cannot do b«:ttcr than quote from the 
pamphlet “Sooth Australia as a Place of Residence for 
Anglo-Indians," prepared for the above-mefiiioncd Board i 
**D0m<sii£ Sermtiis,—Thc. Anglo-Indian lady accus¬ 
tomed to a retinue of servants must be prepared for much 
self-help and personal discharge of household work. The 
Colonial 'domestic' like the Amencan 'Help' is costly, 
independenr, and often somewhat rough and fond of change 
The wages of a general servant range from eight to twelve 
shiUIiigs per week." 

In the setded country districts the lower rate prevails, in 
the city the higfaer. On bush-stations and in bush-public- 
houses, one pound a week is often paid, but these positions 
are usually filled by men. The large majority of servants 
are not Irish but ijaiive born. Any mistress with a “ sw'eei 
reasonableness" will find herself as well served, and have 
as much comfort in her domesticities in Australia as in Eng- 
bnd—the wages however will be higher and the tnanneta 
not so obsequious. 

Educatiok: Schools. —Wrong as “ Anglo-Indiait Colo¬ 
nial " is on Australian servants, he Is more so about 
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Aiistnabui Schools. He opens with the astounding stace- 
oient There are no suitable schools for the sons of 
gentlemen" Then he goes on to say that the State 
Schools are free, and grade with the English Board 
Schools: that there are good grammar schools in the capi¬ 
tals of the Colonics and some of the large towns, but they 
are “ mixed.’' '* Sons of squatters, merchants and bankers 
attend tltcm,but a certain number who have won a Govern* 
ment Scholarship at an ordinary State School "attend them 
also. And he adds, " It is for every father to consider 
whether he would care to have his sons attend such schools." 

It is difficult to reply to this caricature in temperate and 
dignified langu^e^ The writer seems unable to bring 
himself into line with Australian social life. As a pan of 
this Australian nation, there are judges, professional men, 
li^gislators. University men, men of culture and rehnement, 
from the United Kingdom and Australian bom. Are they 
not gentlemen I Where do their sons obtain their wluca- 
tioti ? Are die sons of Anglo-Indians of such fine porce* 
lain, that they would be danraged by contact with the 
College conditions which are held to be safe and good by 
Australian fathers ? It is but the simple truth to say that 
while the Collegiate Schools of Sydney, Melbourne, Ade¬ 
laide and Briidjane have not the veneraWeness and 
historic splendour of Eton, Harrow and Rugby, they are 
as sufficing and as well equipped as educational institutions; 
and they are as pervaded by youthful “sweetness and 
light" and brave good ntanners as those time-honoured 
Colleges. Thirty-six ycara ^o that brilliant scholar. Dr. 
Willey, the first Principal of Sydney University, in his 
“ Introductory Lecture at the Sydney School of Aits, 
said:—Sydney is behind no English town in her 
machinery for firet-class education."* Since then all the 
Colonies have been carried by the flowing tide towards 
culture and refinement The Principals of Australian Col¬ 
legiate Schools are mostly Honours mea of British Univer- 
• " t.eetuict deUrtml In Anstnlia," by John Woolky, IXC.L., p, 
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sUies; the turriatlum in each is sttfT eno'igh to enable 
stud lot IS lads to obtain degrees tn Australian Uni vers ities. 
the diplomas of which are accepted by Oxford, Cambridge, 
London and the best Universities of Europe. The manners 
of the class-rooms and the play-grounds, though rough with 
the roughness of healthy boyhood, ever)'where develop 
frankness, courage, generosity, and repress vulgarity, 
cowardice and underbred ness. 

Now a word or two about those 'Miles in the ointment'* 
—the Scholarship boys from the State Schools, whose 
presence is held up as a menace to the " gentility,'* I sup¬ 
pose. of Anglo-Indian boys. In the years 1881-5 ® Royal 
Commission on Education sat in Adelaide, of which I had 
the honour to be the Chairman. Among the witnesses 
called were the Rev. F. Williams* M.A. (Oxon), Acting 
Mead Master of S. Peter's College, and Mr. F. Chappie, 
B.A., B.Sc. (Lon,). Principal of Prince Alfred College. 
Mr. Williams in bis evidence (Questions 7,538-49) stated: 

“ & Colltige lus teefiired seven Sme SdioImB." 1 hate ant 

ffstitid any difTkukjr in fdadng lltciD." "One uioJt ihe FarreU SchotnnJup 
nnd heatkd ibe ouaieulAltoa tut for his year." '* Our tw best Creek end 
Luin Schclois St this moment sue two (kivenunent Scholers." 

Mr. Chappie in hts evidence suied (Questions 7,405-18): 

“Tnroty-seven &We SebCilsis have eome to Prince Albed College" 
“ They atl psssed the Prioiwy Eeammatipn the first year.” *' Of acTenteen 
who went up fifteen jusied the murictihuion eraminittion," ''The bo^ 
we have had fratn the Public Schoob have ttsulj- all been good boys. 
Friuh ooe has taustly been the fi»t of his School'' 

Neither of these scholarly gentlemen hinted that there 
was anything of the mattvais sujA about these Scholars. 
On the contrary they referred to them in terms of high 
commendation. That which Is true of Soutli Australia Is 
true of New South Wales, Victoria and Queensland, Some 
of these Sute Scholars, after taking their degrees in Ade^ 
laidc, have bad brilliant University careers in .Arts, Law, 
Medicine and Sctence in Europe. Two or three of them, 
at the present time, are actually Professors to students 
training for the Indian Civil Service 1 This is the very 
irony of Fate. 
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The affecTation of superiority for Anglo-Indian boys, by 
“ Anglo-tndian Colonial/' will doubcless be rejected by 
most Anglolndtans. It Ts intensely ridiculous In the light 
of history. Contact with even rude, rough boy^ did not 
spoil the careers of two of the most illustrious Anglo- 
Indians. Of Robert, Lord Clive, who laid the foundations 
of our Indian Empire, Macaulay in his Essay on him says; 

'* Tlie old people of Martel Dtajnon relate tiow he formed all the idle 
Uth of the ton-n inm a kind Of luedatoty hand, and compelled the rh^ 
keepeia to iubmit 10 a tnbme of apples and half-pence, m consideratbn of 
which he gnanuueed the sccuitt)- of their windows. Be wu sent from 
School (0 School making very little progress in teaming, and guiung for 
himself everywhere the charaoer of an exceedingly itaughty boy.* 

Of his great compeer, Warren Hastings, Macaulat’ says : 

“ The child wv early sent to the tUbgc schotri, where he learned hiii 
Ictten on the same bench with the tons of ihc penstnlryj nor did any¬ 
thing hi his garh or fate indicate that bb tifie wni to take a widely diflerent 
course from that of the young rustics with whom he snithed itid played.^ 

The fathers of budding Clives and Hastings may, there¬ 
fore, talce heart of grace, even if their boys should have to 
work ac the same desk as an Australian State Scholar 1 

But arc there no sons of the nomnun riche —successful 
soap-boilers, drysaltery, brewers, sbepherds, miners—even 
at Eton ? Have there been no humfale Si2ars at Oxford 
and Cambridge? Nay, more. In the old da^'s of “John 
Company," before the times of the " Competition Wallah/' 
scions of the upper classes*' proUgils cA the ‘'Chairs** 
were thrust into the best positions in India. But now the 
men who get the highest number of marks at the Indian 
Civil Service Examinations obtain tlie best posts. These 
may be the sons of Highland Crofters, small village shop¬ 
keepers, or anizans. Nobody's pedigree counts. There 
are no marks for gentility. It has been my pleasure to 
know two or three highly-iilaced men, who are now occu¬ 
pying responsible positions in India, who sprang from very 
bumble parentage. 

**Anglo-Indian Colonial* is equally' astray about Aus¬ 
tralian Girls' Colleges or Schools, “ Good Schools for 
young ladies (sir) are very rare indeed." he states. He 
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doubts whether an “Anglo-Indian oBfidal would like his 
daughter to meet girts of alt classes," Lf '^youog ladles** 
mix with "girls of an Infenor class they lose refinement and 
good manners, and pick up alt kinds of vulgarity and 
slctng.'* “The best Schools are the Convent Schools.** 
The Convent Schools arc undoubtedly good, but no evi- 
dcnce exists as to their being the best. As to girls* slang 
there is slang and slang—the slang of the schoolroom and 
the slang of the tennis court and archery ground. 

Australian girls of good society are educated In Austra¬ 
lian Schools. We see them about us. We meet them 
abroad and at home and they compare w'ell with our 
visitors. Aristocratic and very captious people have been 
in Australia, and most of them have passed very high 
encomiums not only on thdr beau^’, but on their charming 
and cultivated manners. “Anglo-Indian Colonial** is evi¬ 
dently Ignorant, too, about the mothers and the daughters 
of the bouse in Australia. 

EsifLOYiUixT.—Here again dreary pessimism charac- 
tbrizes “Anglo-Indian Colonial’s" deliverance. He says, 
" Australia Is most decidedly not the place for a gendeman 
without capital.’’ " Competition Is as fierce as it Is in 
England." ‘*The ranks of the professional classes are 
overcrowded." “No Anglo-Indian could make farming 
pay even with grown-up sons,** 

For a satisfactory consideration of this important subject 
it Is necessary to asicertain first—“ Who retired Anglo- 
Indians are T and second—" What can they do anywhere 
The first question, it may be presumed, Is answered by the 
statement that they are for the most part over fifty years of 
age. that they have lived say thiny years In the enervating 
climate of India, dial they have retired because they are to 
a certain extent debilitated, and that they enjoy a pension. 
The second question is probably answered by saying that 
the majority vrould not either in England or Australia be 
equal to manual work on a farm. E remember no single 
Instance of a retired .Anglo - Indian becoming either a 
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tenant-farmer or a \vorkiiig yeoman-farmer in Great Britain. 
As to Australia not being a place for a gentleman i^ithout 
capita], the opinion may be ventured, that it is as good a 
place as any other. If the Anglo-Indian be not satisfied 
with his pension, even in wealthy England he will not find 
capital poured into his lap. Our pamphlet states: 

" great nmjoTity of Anulo-JndiaM who may redre 

evtn upcm All funofvmon will dmre midh? occopaiiajir Fdf iKoie 

who detcrfiiine to setlte in the Cit^. Capital would Mablc thcin to rrtiffr 
into jKLrtncrghip#* Thci** wbu tnJJjr ptc^fEr to in the 

CO will ry am purchase homesteads with gardens, orchards and vinEyaxdb 
zdready in fiill beartog. ihc area varying froni a few to nuiTiy Those 

ivfio may ptefer fo take up Land* build their own huu»Sp nod pUitl Ihdr 
own proEicnJcA, have a wide choice of good avAilable land in diifejeiii 
parts of Oic Colony- . . . IncreufisiJ aiienibn ts now paid to whai bt 
tnovnt AS ^inicnsc cuHure,’ fnili imd vine growing, and the preparation of 
oUve oil, dtictl hultf. Jama, and thtL maldng of wiue^ for thi^ nisjkels df the 
worlds . , , The Vigrteron can always conifnUDd s ready sate for Jiiii 
grapes to the wim^maber at pmfitaMo prices^ , h , Itorticnltudsts and 
dahy-Citrmers who settle in ■ feirdurahle dMtici can easily forin copperjittve 
osociabotis for the dUpos;^ of their produce^ An blenul liiinuliis lo the 
pTDducta cif djury-faiming bar btely been forthtototng m the ahaj)c nf a 
bonus on Idcaily made buttet. * X\ lo jtive3imentai» due caie being 
tikeOi capital eon be ^ely einplo|t!d at rales of mteresi considerably u) 
jtdtuftce of those obtainable hi England*^ 

1 am glad to find one point of agrtsonent with " Anglo- 
Indian Colonial," His advice to leave money on sound 
security for a year or two is thoroughly prudent. At the 
time of my writing all Australia is under a heavy cloud of 
financial emfaariassmeni: but ivith the needed reforms in 
banking procedure, Australia will advance ” surely " in tlie 
future, if not by '* leaps and bounds'' as In the past. 

Climate. —Once more the question arises :— ** Where 
could ‘ Anglo-Indian Colonial' have lived when he was in. 
Australia?" and " In whnt strangely exceptional years did 
he form his estimate of its climate ?" He refers to the 
four Ciistcm colonics, but he is inaccurate about them all. 
The existence of droughts and fioods b admitted, with their 
disastrous consequences: and the occurrence of hot winds 
and dust storms must be confessed. But these are much 
less frequent and of much shorter duration now that tillage 
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has been carried inland. As For being compelled to "shut 
up houses and not go out at all because of heat and dust, 
it is unknown. Only a "dude” very anxious about his 
clothes, or a vain girl fearful of raising Uic hue of her com- 
plexion would ever dream of voluntary jocareeration on 
this account. There is not a business man in cither of the 
Australian cities, in average health, who ever stopped at 
home because of either hot winds or dust storms or both 
combmed. ti is true the thermometer in Sydney and Mel- 
Imurne in the beat of summer registers over 90* in the 
shade, and in Brisbane over 100*. lo summer, too, 
bane and Sydney are "muggy;" but In Melbourne and 
Adelaide bstead of the atmosphere being humid tike 
India, it is intensely dry. I have spent six years at Port 
Darwin, 12* 30' from the Line, and there is no comparison 
between the heal in the tropics and the heat in Mew South 
Wales, Victoria, and South Australia. The one is like a 
vapour bath; in the two latter there is not a particle of 
moisture in the hot winds. 

“Anglo-1 ndian Colonial*' considers "India in the hot 
weather far more endurable than Australia, because of the 
ameliorations of "punkahs, tatties, thermantidotes and 
plenty of cheap servants,’' Australians find they can do 
very well without them. They would only be agre^ble 
in a comparatively few days south of Brisbane, in sub¬ 
stantially built houses. "In India," be adds, "ladies and 
children can alwa>'s go to the Hills and escape the worst 
part of the hot weather," whereas, ntira&iU duiv, " in Aus¬ 
tralia there ate no Hill Stations I” Can this be an elabo¬ 
rate jest ? Is there no Toowoomba for Brisbane ? no Blue 
Mountains for Sydney ? no Dandenong Ranges and Mount 
M,icedon for Melbourne ? no Mount Lofty for Adelaide ?* 
This misrepresentation is bad enough—meteorology and 
topography both wrong — but worse remains. Anglo- 
Indians are informed " It is a curious fact that In Australia 

* These qiwies hmrdly iac$t the paint of " An Anglo^lndju Culoiibl’if" 
comp&risoiL Mete hOU and vill4ige« da not nmlic ^ Hill Statsonsn"^ Ba, 
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the hottest and coldest winds in the year blow from the 
same quarter, the W^est.'* No overcoat protects frorn the 
bitter cold blast, and " the Hast Wind in London is not to 
be compared with the July west wind in Sydney and Mel- 
liourne." riiis is a travesty of all oflidal rc[>ortsl Every 
schoolboy in Australia knows that when there Is any north¬ 
ing in the wind in summer it Is warm if not hoc; when 
there is any southing in the wind in winter tt is cool if not 
cold. In the pamphlet the climate of South Australta is 
authentically desenbed. That description has been ap¬ 
proved by the Board, some members of which have been in 
the Colony over half a century, aod most of them have fre¬ 
quently travelled to Europe : it may be accepted as accurate: 

** The ak b dty. bright, and bracing. In wituicr dine ilie night? are cold 
and fretiutmlly fnHt7, bol ihfi dayt an: tmuill}: sutin^r, aod the venther jii 
winirr is tct; dmilnr lo ^fa {|||3 and nkmg ihc McditcimnE^ Sea m 
tktober. . . . 'llieie remarhi apptjr priocipidijr to the marre lettled diatricta, 
where the ctinutic condilions arc umilitr to those of Algien,^ 

The salubriousncss of the climate and the favourable 
hygienic conditions of South Australia are denvonstrated 
by a comparison of the mortslit)' returns for England and 
Wales with those of South Australia, for the nine years 
iSSt^, both inclusive. These are the latest available to 
me. The death rate in England during that period was 
P<y 1 . 000 ^ itt South Austmlia it was only 12*140 
per J.ooa The dlmatlc conditions of South Australta 
appear to be especially favourable to longevity in the case 
uf persons arriving in the Colony after middle age is 
passed. In the year 1890, out of a total of 3,923 deaths 
n^steted, tSa were those of persons over 80 years of age. 
and in several wdl authenticated cases the century h:id 
been passed Anglo-Indians, therefore, may nest assured 
that the dlmate of South Australia is genial, and that its 
dear bright atmosphere gives promise of ** length of days." 

Once more i am glad to concur with the advice given 
by ■‘Anglo-Indian Colonial," viz., that it b advisaWe “for 
anyone who thought of settling in Austrelia to see for him¬ 
self and not lake anything simply on trust from agents aod 
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ioierested parties." Nor, I may add, should they be de¬ 
terred from visiting Australia by the reports of writers 
who are either t<jo cardess to observe, or who. from pre¬ 
judice, distort and misrepresent what is ” plain for all to see* 
Social Life:. —The subject matter of “ Angto-Indiari- 
Coloniars " article might have been arranged with a special 
view to fumbhiog a fine dimax for anyone writing a 
Rejoinder. Having pried into kitchens and criticised the 
cookery, he proceeds to confide to his Anglo-Indian friends 
what he thinks of the people of Australia. He first de* 
scribes them as the kindest-hearted, aud most generous 
and most hospitable people in the world. Then be says. 

“ Another drawback for an Anglo-Indian Is, tltat there is 
no cultured dass in Australia," “ No considerable class 
devotes itself to culture and refinement." " Money-making 
leaves no time for that sort of thing." '* This is trying to 
the Anglo-Indian" (oh deart), "Nearly all the wealthy 
men are self made and very proud of their own handiwork. 

It Is doubtful whether Anglo-Indians can join in their 
“self-admiration," or “bnd them pleasant comp.-imons-” 
Most of the public men- legislators, magistrates—emigrated 
y«ar5 ago ’’when fortunes were rapidly made." 
with a smug saving clause that “ it is a very delicate point, 
he hints that some of them are “ ticket of leave convicts," 
or their descendants, who though "justly respected f^or 
their many excellent qualities are not quite the sort with 
whom Anglo-Indians would care to be intimately asso- 

These ungracious critldsms will be best dealt with from 
the root upwards. First the convict 1 have 

been a Member of Parliament nine years, during three 
years of which 1 was a Minister of the Crown ; and for six 
years 1 w*as ^^overnment Resident in the N orthern T*em- 
tory. During these fifteen years I have been brought into 
contact with roost of the public men of Australia, and 
never, even in the gossip of a dub smoking-room, have I 
heard one of them hinted at as being a fdon at large. Nor 
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do I remember any certain charge of one of them being a 
descendant of a convicL Bur even if there were, here and 
there, such a case, considering the kind of offences which 
were punished by transportation, and the kind of trial to 
which die accused were put, a century ago, the veil mav be 
mereifully left over a sorrowful past. Why should the 
diildren suffer for the sins of their fathers? The lineal 
descendants of Dukes and Earls who were executed for 
High Treason on Tower Hill sit to-day in the House of 
Lords, Surely the sons of men who may have been con¬ 
victed—rightly or wrongly—for snaring a hare or even 
being found in possession of somebody dseV sheep may 
be allowed to live their lives in resptset and honour, if they 
deserve it 

As to the dear old pioneers who have been the architects 
of their own fortunes, who in the Hush of an honest pride 
may now and then idl of the time when they split rails, or 
shepherded sheep, or ** struck It rich " in some gully where 
there is now a great town, no one who rightly bears the 
grand old name of gentleman,” will grudge them the 
passing reference to the old days, or the natutal gratifica¬ 
tion with which they look around their sumptuously fur¬ 
nished dining-rooms or beautiful gardens. Whatever an 
'•Anglo-Indian-Colonial" may have found them, those who 
can appreciate sterling worth and true success find them 
very *' pleasnt companions." 

Now for the '‘culchak" What sort of an ^thete is he 
who writes of culture as *‘ that sort of thing >" Mr. Oscar 
Wilde would repudiate him for certain. 

And here comes the crowning instance of self-contmdic- 
tion. When ** Anglo-Indian Colonial ” wants to show' that 
Australia is ” most decidedly not the place for a gentleman 
without capital," he says, the ranks of the professional 
classes are all over-crowded. He mentions barristers, 
doctors, solicitors, surveyors, engineers. But when he 
wants to shock the gentility of the genteel Anglo-Indian, 
he says:—'• There is no cultured class in Australia.^ Most 
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people would think those 0numerated above are necessarily 
cultured. Hut if ihej' be not esthetic enough there are 
the Governors and their Aides* the judges, the Professors 
of the Universities, the Principals of the Colleges, the 
Editors of the press—second to none in the world, and the 
rtt la trlme of the colonists, some of whom have very 
blue blood in their veins. Out of these a very ^lectic 
member of the cultured dass could surely find a circle of 
*' pleasant companions." 

The contrast Anglo-Indian Colonial ” draws in favour 
of New Zealand and Tasmania as against Australia is of 
no importance, as be states he has not visited those 
Colonies. Perhaps, however, in his case this may be the 
needed qualification. I resided for four years in Dunedin, 
and have visited every city in New Zealand. With the 
exception of Nelsoit, and perhaps Napier and Turunaki, 1 
know of no climatic conditions there that are equal to 
South Australia for Anglo-Indians. The winter in Dune¬ 
din is bleak, wet and stormy. Christchuwh is swept by 
parching winds from the Canterbury I lains, 
might be situate at the mouth of the Cave of the W mds. 
The joke is that you can tell a Wellington man anywhere 
because immediately he doses the front door he sei«^ hts 
hat by both brims for fear it should blow away, Auckland. 

in summer, is humid. 

As to the advantages of a Hill Station or Valley m 
India I can say nothing. I presume, however, that means 
absolute retirement and no occupation. Probably, too, 
there would be for the boys few avenues to fominc. and 
forr the girls marriage only, with the risks and disadvantages 
of life in tlie Hast. 

I have now completed my Rejoinder to "Anglo-Indian 
Colonial," and candid readers will, I think, admit that I 
have answered him fairly. Australians are not thin* 
skinned; they make no claim to be perfect 1 they welcome 
fair criticism; they will follow good advice. But they 
object to be lampooned, and to be held up to contempt 
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THE IMPERIAL INSTITUTE AND THE 
COLONIES. 

Bv Arthur Silva White, 

The peace of Europe has beea undisturbed for so many 
years, relatively speaking, that the Great Powers have had 
leisure to enormously Increase their armaments. To such 
an extent Iiave these armaments grown, and so tmcertain is 
the voice of Diplomacy, that at any moment the nations may 
become Involved in war. The unrest of Internal politics, 
from which no great European nation is exempt, greatly 
enhances the danger of Interoational conflict^ Moreover, 
within the last decade or two, owing to increased lacBiiies 
of imemational comm unirations and the consequent impulse 
to Colonial acquisition and expansion, the seat of war, 
should such break out between any two European Powers 
having Colonial possessions, would be immeasurably 
widened. Since the Franco-Gennan duel, Germany has 
become a Colonial Power and a riv’al of Great Britain in 
the markets of the world i British and French interests 
have never ceased to dash in Europe, Asia and Africa; 
whilst resiless Russia has continued to threaten our great 
Indian Empire. Jn the event of a renewal of hostilities, 
the seat of war may not be confined to Europe alone. 

This contingenq* is not the only instance of possible 
danger to the British Empire, which is vulnerable in both 
Hemispheres. Precluded as we are, from the vast extent 
of the Empire and of Britbh interests, from entering into 
offensive and defensive alliances with European Powers, 
it becomes all the more necessary' that we should be able 
to stand alone, safe against any probable hostile combina¬ 
tion. But the opinion is very generally shared by states¬ 
men, men of peace and men of war alike, that the loosdy- 
knit stature of the British Empire rests on no solid 
foundation. In iheorj', that Empire is the greatest, the 
most powerful, the most peace-loving and industrious that 
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the world ever seen. The bond of sentiment that 
unites it IS strong enough to resist any wanton attack; but 
circumstances are easily conceivable under which this bond 
may be weakened by an astute enemy. It has not yet 
passed through the ordeal by fire, which some think is the 
only process necessary to give it temper and resistance. 

In the itieandme, the greatest danger to the unity of the 
Hmpire—dietter called British Unity lies, not so much in 
the conflict of armed forces as in the disintegrating eflect 
of local ignorance and aggrandizement. Administrative 
control is falling more and more into the bands of the 
masses, who are as yet ignorant of what lies beyond the 
horizon of their own immediate interests. The heritage 
of a British subject—the accumulated wealih and power of 
centuries of self-sacrifice and enterprise—is apt to be held, 
in these days, as of less value than the mess of pottage which 
platform-orators throw to the mob in order to secure them 
own advancement, lactation in the United Kingdom is 
blocked by a Parliamentary- Bill the main provisions of 
which roilitate against the integrity of the Empire, as at 
present constituted i whilst in the Colonies men s minds are 
so engrossed by the management of parochial affeirs that 
no kisure can be found for the serious consideration of so 
wide a subject as the consolidation of the Empire itself. 

In spite of these disadvantageous conditions, the cause 
of British Unity has not been overlooked. It has been 
kept alive by a small body of writers and orators, who. in 
season and out of season, in the newspaper-press and on 
the pbtform, have done their utmost to impress their views 
on a sceptical generation. The net result of this guerilla- 
warfare in favour of what is popularly known ^ “ Imperial 
Federation "—but which I prefer to call " Britannic Con¬ 
federation ”*—has been to secure a certain amount of in- 

• Under ihi* litle I edited e send of pipen by Sir John Colomb, the 
Ute I^fessoT Fttenmn, Mr, GeoiBt Chiaholin, Prof«sw Shidd NiehoUon, 
Mt. klaonco Hervey, and the Right Hen. Ltud Thting. The Mlicctcd 
Essay) were published last jre«, and were acewaponirf by an origuiaJ Mp 
of ihe Emptw. They feptesent the wadkts of operts on Ibe salient 
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dulgenc arteatian on the part of the authorities at home 
and in the Colontes, and to elicit an tnegidar discussion of 
the question. But the authorities have persistently shirked 
the responsibility of action: they have confined themselves 
to the vaguest expresaions of opinion, from which nothing 
is to be Icamt except, that " Imperial Federation “ is for 
the momejit an unapproachable ideal It b true that "im¬ 
perial Federation," as propounded by the most advanced 
school of Federationists, is an ideal incapable of immediate 
realization, but, because this is so, it affords no adequate 
reason for condemning the fundamental principle itself. 
As a matter of fact, this fundamental principle—the need 
of a closer and more permanent union between the Mother 
Country and her Colonies—has received universal acknow' 
inedgment; but there it has ended. Yet. even a measure 
of " Imperial Federation," if carried into practice, would 
be safer than our present blind policy of Drift: out of it 
might grow the more elaborate structure so ardently desired 
by Fede ration ists. 

My ow n view of the discussion is, that the Federationists 
ask too much. Our sdr-governing Colonies are not yet 
in a position to enter into a dose fiscal union, a Zollvereiit^ 
wiih ihc Mother Country ; at the some rime they are un¬ 
prepared and, so far as we know, unwilling lo risk secession. 
If, as wc are assured and I can readily believe, self-interest 
will prove stronger than sentiment in any future arrange¬ 
ments between the Mother Country and the Colonies, no 
re-adjustment of Tanfils can satisfy the complex interests at 
stake. Nothing but Free Trade, pure and simple, through¬ 
out the length and breadth of the Empire, can meet the 
necesdries of the case; and the Colonies arc too young, 
are obviously unprepared, for such a sweeping measure 
of fiscal reform. Differeniial Tariffs might be introduced, 
but as yet we are too much wedded to Free Trade to think 
of that. 

points of tbs ifwrtBticiti and Mlo* > iptdfic aad Mnp«i«i pUo 
neiU. 1891._Hij,) 
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This being the case, there is only one other point of 
contact between the Mother Country and the Coiontes, 
and that is combination for defence. With the exception 
of Canada—by far the most advanced in political growth— 
the Colonics have practically no choice but to accept their 
present destiny. Once iseparated, they w-ould either sink 
into insignificance, or fall a prey to any enterprising and 
powerful European enemy. 

It is therefore with some confidence that I venture to 
propose the following scheme of ** ISrrtannjc Confederation. 
The subject must be sufficiently familiar to my readers to 
obviate any necessity on my part to give elaborate explana¬ 
tions, The scheme itself includes measures that for many 
years have been advocated by Federaiionlsts, and it leaves 
out others: but it embodies all of those which, b my 
opinion, have met with anything like general and influential 
support. Us inherent simplicity and relatively slight de¬ 
parture from established relations are the best recommenda¬ 
tions for its acceptance, and afford the surest proofs of its 
feasibility. But in order to make sure of treading on 
certain ground, it may be desirable to summarise, b seven 
preliminary paragmphs, what, so far as 1 am aware, has 
been elicited by the fragmeutary discussion of ** Imperial 
Federation 

1, That the relations at present existing between the 
Mother Country and the Colonies, though cordial in senti¬ 
ment, form the slenderest political lies, liable to be broken 
on a sudden emergency. This is chiefly due to the feet 
that, both at home and abroad. Public Opinion is insuf¬ 
ficiently educated to appreciate the value of an inviolable 
political union between the Mother Country and the 
Colonies. 

2, That secession on the part of any one Colony would 
be detrimental to the interests of the Empire, b ivhkh all 
British subjects have a share. 

3, Tliat the Home Government, bebg unable to take 
official cognisance of a seceasion that is only problematical. 
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or in the event of such secession to prevent it, it rests with 
all loyal subjects of Her Majesty to themselves secure their 
heritage as British citizens* 

4 ’ That, both at home and jn Uie Colonies, there is a 
growing tendency in favour of what has been popularly 
called ■* Imperial Federation —now better styled " Britannic 
Confederation **—but iliai hitherto the complexity of the 
problem has prevented the formulation of any practical and 
weibconsidered scheme, 

5. That, in brief, the consensus of opinion la against the 
formation of a ZoUiierein, as being at present impossible, 
owing to the immature development of the Colonies, but 
that a Krieg^'erein, or combination for mutual defence in 
time of war, is not only immediately practicable but ts a 
measure that is urgently needed. 

6. Thar, under these circumstances, no progress towards 
a closer, safer and more permanent union between the 
Mother Country and the Colonies can be made until a 
definite scheme has been drawn up and unanimously 
adapted, the most essential features of which should be, 

that it be capable of immediate application, {/J) that it 
be practical, and (r) that it involve as little disturbance as 
possible of existing relations, 

y. That, as the Home Govenunent has refused to take 
the initiative, and as the Colonies cannot themselves do so, 
the Imperial Institute, from the nature of Its semi-ogicial 
standing and its complete organiiaiion, would afford the 
best agency for launching the scheme. 

The concluding paragraph, I hasten to add; has no 
official sanjctfon, nor has the Institute ever contemplated 
taking such action. At the same time, the work of the 
Institute—when once tt enters upon serious work—mua 
inevitably tie in tlie direction thus indicated. Its very 
ruis 9 n d'Hrt is to promote intercourse, and to cement 
the ties, between the Motlicr Country and her Empire 
beyond the Seai Coosequemly. its functions could 
not be more usefully employed ilian in assuming the 
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inittaiive in this Imperial movemen** How thia inJuative 
may be taken will be seen m the clauses of the scheme 
itself. 

SCHEME FOE THE PROMOTION OF BRITISH UNi'l'Y. 

Object. To promote an inviolable politfcal Union 
betwrecn the Mother Country and the self-governing 
Colonies at present acknowledging the over-role of Her 
Britannic Maj'esty. 

Acexcv, The Governing Body of the Imperial Institute, 
including as it does Colonial Representatives, shall l>e the 
accredited Agency. Sub-agencies, nominated by the 
Governing Body, shall be formed in the Colonies to act in 
concert with the Institute and to locally promote the object 
in view. 

Scheme of work. A Conference shall be summoned by 
the Imperial Institute, at the instance of H.R.H. the Prince 
of Wales. The Delegates shall be the Representatives on 
the Governing Body, who shall be aided by specialists. .A 
programme shall be drawn up by a Special Committee and 
submitted to the Conference, This Programme, after re- 
ceiving the sanction of the Conference, shall he submitted 
10 the Home Government and the Colonial Legislatures 
for acceptance in principle. 

OuTEiKE of a simple and praclual Progmmm likely to 
rrreriv gentral support and to Itod to a mature and workahte 
stkttm of Britannic Confederation, 

1. The Contracting Parties shall be the United Kingdom 
of Great Britain and Itelnod on the one hand and the sdT- 
goveming Colonies on the other hand, including the follow^ 
ing groups of political units, namely 1 

[1] CASAOa; embracing (o) The Dominion of Canada, 
((}) Newfoundland, and Labrador, 

[^a] AtrsniAtiA: embracing New South Wales, (^> 
Vicioria. (c) South Australia, Queensland, (c) Western 
Australia, and (f) Tasmania. 

[3] New ZEAUtKo. 
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[4] South Afjuc:aj embracing Cagie Colony, and 
(^) Natal. 

i i. \With ike exception of Sottik A/rtca, whose inclusion 
tn this prehmiiiaty sckcvic may be questioned, ike above 
0/ Colonies arc those in wAicA the white or European 
populations iminuitther the htdi^nons nasives, and arc there¬ 
fore ai once fitted to take up fuil dfizenship of the Empire^ 
Other portions of the Empire, where special conditions exist 
—such as InsEa, the IVest Indies, and the African Colonics 
and Possessions—may Ac represented on the Conference, with 
a consu/iath^e voice but udthent powers to vote c or, in the 
meantime, to simplify the discusdon, they may he entirely ex- 
eivded. The position of India, in particular, is unique. 
Our vast Indiatt Empire is, and must remain, in the 
strictest sense an Imperial Dependency, As suck^ its repre¬ 
sentatives any Colonial CoHUtil or at any conference must 
be the representatives of the Crown of India. Whihi the 
immense importance of India is her Imperud connexions 
may be fittingly represented, as dEiinA from the United 
Kingdom and minor British Fasscssioas. it is t^ioss that 
she is incapable of taking tip an independent position equal 
to that enjoyed iy the great selfgomming Colonies.] 

III. The cclf-govemitig Coloities, hereinafter called the 
Colonies, shall continue to enjoy entire freedom of total 
sclf-govcrament. as at present, the Grown reserving In all 
Iinpcriat matters the right uf veto now exercised by and 
through Her NJajesty's Representatives in tlie Colofiies. 

IV. The Colonies shall be represented in the Mother 
Country, as at present, by tlieir Agents-General, who shall 
enjoy the rank and privileges of Ambassadors atxreditcd 
to the Court of Sl James’s, 

V. The Imperial Navy and Army shall be exclusively 
responsible, as at present, for the safety and protectinn of 
the Empire, with the loyal cooperation of the Colonies. 
The Colonics shall provide l larbouT' and Coast-defence^ 
at their own expense, to ensure safety against suqinse by a 
hostile Power,—such forcea to be regarded as a Volunteer 
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arm of the ImpeHa] Services. Garrisons of Imperial troops 
shall be maintainetl, as now, at the chief strategicaJ outposts 
of the Empire, at the expense of the Home Goveroment; 
but the Colonies shall increase their Volunteer establish^ 
ments for exclusive use in their respective Colonies, to be 
placed in time of war under the command of the Home 
Government, 

VI. A Colonial Council shall be formed, consisting of 
Her Majesty's Colonial and Indian Advisers and the 
Ageots-General of the Colonies, whose duty it shall be to 
watch British Colonial interests and to promote and main¬ 
tain inter-relations between the Mother Country, lodia 
and the Colonies. 

Vn. A Commercial Bureau shall be formed, within the 
Imperial Institute, to gather and disseminate mformatioa 
concerning Trade and Comoierce^—British, Indian, Colonial^ 
and Foreign—and to promote in every way closer and 
more advantageous commercial relations between the 
Mother Country, India and the Colonies, This Com¬ 
mercial Bureau shall have its headquarters, or at least a 
Branch, in the City of London, together with ageodcs in 
every Colony and in India. 

VIIL Exhibitions and Conferences shall be held at 
stated periods at the Imperial Institute to report progress 
and compare notes. 

IX, Representative Delegations shall visit the Colonies 
alternately, and India occasionally, as may be hereafter 
arranged, in order to hold similar Exhibitions and Con¬ 
ferences, 

X- The Imperial Government shall guarantee, subsidise 
or otherwise assist trans-Oceanic communications, the 
laying of cables, and postal facilities between the Mother 
Country, India and the Colonies. Armed Cruisers, or 
mail-boats converlibie as such, shall be maintained on the 
chief highways of British commerce by subsidies from the 
Home Government conjointly with the Colony or Colonies 
most interested. 
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XI* The Public Services shall open to nil duly- 
tltialificd British subjects, with the approval of the Crown. 
A special effort shall be made to enlist Bntish Subjects in 
the Colonies in the Imperta! Army and Navy, on the 
understandinj;; that they shall be kept on duty in thdr 
respective Colonies, 

XI I. The cost of maintaining all British Dependencies 
shall fall, as now, unless otherwise arranged—as In the case 
of.India, on the Mother Country. 

XIII. The entire cost of the Diplomatic and Consular 

Services shall be borne, aa now,* by the Mother Country; 
but it shall be allowable for any Colony to mamiain a Com¬ 
mercial on the staff of any British Embassy or 

Lotion or Consulate-Ceneraj. 

XIV. The Colonies shall contribute a fixed annual sum 
of money to a Common Fund for the Defence of the 
Empire. 

XV. The Contracting Parties shall formally recognise 
the obligation to uphold and maintain the Unity of the 
Empire as at present consutuied. 

The above clauses appear to me to embody the very 
utmost concessions likely to be obtained at the present 
time, and to sufficiently provide for a close and. permanent 
union between the Mother Country and the Colonies. I 
forbear to enter into a criiical cxarntnariDn of the scheme, 
clause-by clause ; but prefer, In the meantime, to present 
this rough and general outline, as it stands, for the con¬ 
sideration of my readers, 

* India far the Fersinu and CTtiiixiiac Ecnhaasiesi In iKc 

potidon of India in thhi achifine tf haidlf adequ^ucu vVe bare nu that 

MB thnli be ^fOitred Mith contmenti cm the aberc -utkk,— Eri. 
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THE HISTORY OF TCHAMPA 

(THE CVAMBA Of .\fARCO fOLO, NOW AN NAM OH 
COCHIN CHINA). 

Bv Commandant E. 


lit 

TUK ^JIIXOOLKS ACAIN^ tltE AJfNASinEst FROW THE XT>I TO 
TIER CF iitE xiirrH centuet* 

It was nol long before mr broke Otit between the tvo neighbofurfiig natiortS^ 
A sop iii-bw of the Annainice king Dinh, called Nlist Kbunh # who In id 
eLum to ihe ihfone of Atirumu with hh wife to the siiiutbmi ei- 
tremity of Tchampa. Thtire cnttring hb wife on the fotebetiri with a 
knife, he ignomiDsoLisly drove her awajv On the death uf fHnlv 1*1**^^ 
9B0, be got the king nf T rJiain pa to aid hts preCensiont This kiiBg* called 
tn the aiiJials J^ts m$ tAkii ^ an Ira Bent rnom than 1,000 war- 

I'esscis to the two months of the iJai-An and Tivn Rhnn^ to amick Hoa 
Im, the king of Anniun*s capita} l hut a typhoon sank ficarty all his jtink^ 
Nhai Khanh and the I'chanits were dfowned; the king himself 
escaped vriih murb diffictihy. The gr^t prejutratkitii nicule seem to show 
that a seiiotu aitempt had been conteniphited to «ibject jknnam to the 
yoke of Tcbanip«- Hus was promptly tevenged- The king of -Imam, 
U Daj Hanh (Ij; Hang}, in^^ded Tdiampa, in 9^2, at the head nf a larg^ 
ttntiyd The Tchamc troops wete defc^tifd axNi many of them massacred in 
E great batde ^ And ihcir genemt was »hun. The kir^ Xff n'/f 

Ai^n led ptedpiiattdy from his capilaL which the conquetor meked and 
burnt. One Jtundred dancers or women of tJic semglio fell into the handfl 
of Le Hangi u^cihcr niih an Indian Immense treasures of goW, 

stiver and precious ardeio* fonticd his spoili,. which he took away^ as he 
cVitciiaLed the ccuntEy, 

Wiis the capital thus destroy^ in 5^3 the saim which had been taken 
by the Chinese in 6c5t *hiir b to say in all pmbaUUily the dly of Shri 
:^nQeuy in Qu^g Hrah? I am inclined to think so. Le Hang reached 
it and left it with too much e±se to lei tts supfx« that tt wmt sitoaied £if 
to tlie south. WithDUt trusting tog modi to even the written uadiliciis nf 
the pre:»cnt Tchamea, f should add that thcie is a passage in a rmtive Manu¬ 
script (drti^ probably from other more ancneni manuscripts) which says: 
**Thc Annamito readied the Capital Sri Baui (or Shri Baii:oeay}m the 

' A nmm md on Scytisuhcr ^h» i&yii, lidbri: the StMiumj Nimh tatemuiml 
|im iS Orkntslliiti ki Lunclohi, lo w^tcB CocsioELRiiint YL Ay™i>nkr« FrinE^I nf Oic 
&U<inii| frtEhXkt iii V^tht ra ths ]>rk|^ uf tlw I'rtndi ikiir«ti:iiw:»U The Unpofiiace 
flf Uib pnpo'i wrmitn wiifwnt siujr rdHcoPt to p^cfwil, ijr„ inUii&j inj pswtiile 

coflutikatlmn*, c^no^ be oiVHntlniAl<;^L tl uiJ^iliEulii^ £nnn M jlldioil ftltd 
ftwkrakal ilu- fWU mA rdidhfm* Anmtfti mul dinnin Hid^kstnl 

liihl on the hHliiiioO uf AjutJtn, Tunqurti, €^b«lb, Bnncn and Svtm whkh 

m wntiiiif Mjt H ihe ittakEtm d dw the Gcu^itKw iHd S rH i rimHn . 

Th? mtiiMbi of plaoei eif»dillT nren in thw ihni^ Ik ec4iipu«d wicli tkom w the 

riu ^ uf the leipmu iji<|iuanu!iL il^Licih we dr£3i!i^ ia shk l&i«^ 
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ye»r of the As iho cycle of the serpent recurs cvctj i:^ ye^rm 

and 1593 4 nci jSSx weft seip^int ycarSp ibis <|Lte ^oulH cw^pond Lu the 
y«u t of our era, 

I aupposo ijlso that \i ktoj in conscrjiiimoe 0/ thi* dirntt^r tbnt the capita] 
Df Tchunpa wai ti:insrcmii tiiwo to the Souths to Eal Hanj^ov, ncaj- Hu^, 
the present capital of the Annamito empire- 

The rektinns between the tm ndghbcpurs did not hirprove^ thou^i the 
Annam ite\ did not at once renew their great etpedtilot^ji In 990.Hong 
refused the preterits ^ent bj'ilie hing cf Tchampa- Re was engaged in 
putting demn in his own Idngdnm sevend rebellions wh»± iht annaJs say 
were countenanced by Tchami^, In 1*05 he died^ and w^ss succeeded by 
one of his mus ; but another of the princes flying to Tdiampa^ the new 
king tn pursuing him was ^bm by ft third brother, hi 1010^ there mme 
on tbe ihrom:; of Annam the Ly dj^u'^ty which wla to juilict such cmel 
defeats an Tehampa, In teaS, the Tchamea took the miltkaiy poac of 
BA Chauh ; but in 1044 tha jlnnatulte king; Ly Thai Tor% aUacteti 
Tchampa with too war-}uti]is and a great ainiy^ In the bauJc ofKgu 
the Tdtiui]^ loit |O|W0 meo lulled; 3»ooo iJrlsottEn. aitd 30 war elephants 
fell into ibc banda of die com|iietini. I1ie king Df lVhunpa had hb head 
on olf by two of hit own subjeeii. The Aniuunkes niazched on the 
capital Fhat ind sdted the senagho aiuf the dmicerv. The qui?en* 
disdaining in yield to ihe c! 9 {ifice!» of the conquerw* threw herself into 
the river, wrapped in her garments. The Tcbame prbonert were 
rrmrTTcd to Tnnquiri| alloited Luid$ to cultivate^ and allowed 10 call Ibefr 
yinpg^ by the luwudiaf their former abiadei. In 1047, king T^yestaLliEhed 
t'lmal Stations for the ecnrcfiience of the Cambodkit and Tchampese 
embassies. 

According to the inscripthmit, the Tchame kinfi who toigned in 1030 
(that is between ihu grtat aalionaJ ditasicr of tcLi4 and ajusiher whkh 
followed IE cmlf loo toon) seems to have been the founder of a new 
dynaaty, lie aMumes the pdmpoits iWe of Parwmemra or ^‘StipiCTie 
Lord/ Dmd idh va that ** ahmlng with prospciif y he mak^ a donation of 
viwii ami utrfwik of gold to the goddea UhagaiTatlp to whom he abo 
gives Tchame, Khm^r^ Chinese amj Sbii»e$c slaves 

Fcdiowbfig the caamplc of hb fither, the Aimaniiie tine 1^7 Thnnb Tong 
urutoook 4 gital wpedilfon agairatt Tefiampa, the king of which (cadlcd in 
the fltinals Che Ch,— f lhei, Kn^two princely lilies among the 1 chamotf ii 
sccitsed by the Ammmitci of having msujicd Annsm by purling its 
amhasaaiiors in pnspn- In 1061, after nme months of uiijci^ive worfkti^ 
jodoQsy urged him to end die compa tgn and io distingiiifih hTniHf by mme 
gfoiioui deeds, on hsoring accidenmlty the praliei which were givtai to the 
adnumstniion of the who doriftg hla bad charge of ihe 

Cfomnraem. He ficirely attacked ihe enemy, scitod the Trfiamt; kbg, 
and took primaers 5^^000 men whom he earned away to Tcnquiti. Oi® 
Cu, m resain Eii> fpecdom ami ciwa, had to p^n with thtreprormcis— 
Dia Hi* Ma Linh and Bo Cbaiib—ptohably the nonhem tjuangs from 
Sotjg Giapg to Hii^, which WOT inhaldted by Tdwmes, and whkh we 
diair yet lee icvBtai cimci taken and retaken^ 

A Souakni minipiiwi telJf lit that king Rudiasarman of ihe fi« of tmg 
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E^amniiSFara in^t ^ pteciouA objects lo tbe the great 

goddi£S» in 1^64- He Is the hsL king who hasJdl hi^ rnmn in an/ 
Sanskrit in$cnptiotu Froto th^ Xhb centtny, Soiiiilcnt leamitig', owiitg to 
the decline of the kingdom^ was nut i:agerly puisued ; we lind little in 
the luflTncd language a few simple invxkcaiions^ somiim^ Hill In 

but oAcni^r reduced to a few wottLt in |]tD^. The UHcnptiam in 
the Tcnmatlar or Tchamc bng:ujkgc beootne raofi: and nuire numenma. 
Thotigh appearing to give a date didering hf a (cw years fn^m tliat in the 
Annxuniiu ancuiU^ one of these documeuts, dated 1084^ confimti very 
dosely the diaascer experienced ac this lime. It states that the capital of 
I'dronpa wms takefi. that king Kudravamum was carried away, that anarchy 
and dril war ksted siitecji yeais after the dimlcr^ tOl Tdiampa came 
again under Ibe mJc of one knig, who took the Buddhist name of Sri 
ParaaiflhoddhbiWva, This is the king, wtm with hu hinuly makes, in 
io34f to the. goddess of the kingdom, giTt^ to oh^i glory in this wodd 
and the Jrttibi (rewards} in thcr other world-** 

For over hadf a oenLiuy, the annals one atmosi siknl ibout Tcliampa \ 
and so arc the iMcriptioos as yel kttowu Ihe former mcnely say that 
about iii>o^ king Ly Khcm Tong cavercamc a eoalilkin of the ChineH*, 
Tchames and Cnnribodians, which wii% howemer^ dissolved ac the first 
defeat, leaving Chimi alone to prqraixrutc lire war. In 1143, kiirg Jaya 
lodravarman of Ichampa^ who had already reigned four years, mentions 
two of hrs predecessors,. Bhadravarmw and Smhftvannan, U is co 
this klng^ who ascended the throne In 1T91, that ^fr- Bexgaigne assignSj ha 
a guess, the last of the Sanslrnt luschfitiofks j-et knowiL After this XI 1 th 
ckaiturv the inficiCted Sanskrit utterly ctaso to be the cyfiicial language of 
the tnsofptioiu: "it sedu amendj in pourbg its ^’oeSubukry of plain 
themes into the Tchame kmgoage of the vcrtiocular insoiptfom, wh{ch 
already for itmr^ than a century have been bccomifig nutnimiiis and 
lEnpoirauL^ Sanskrit culime even when noiably dechnfng, had trvidcfitly 
sumved its regular employment as the language of epigraplik and ici^otii 
documents- 

King Ja}Ti Indravaiman, who ascended the throne in 11 j9p wa^ a wor¬ 
shipper of Siv&, of the Sha-Linga, and of Sivm Vi^rm^ He mentluns 
once mote^ that the iLodent Linga of i^utbam, that is, of the temple of 
Bhagavati, or of the goddess Fa Kapr, was the gifi of king Mdtta Sagrnn 
at a smguiarly fjibolmia epoch—over 1,700.000 years before! 

H^kfter this kit^ the JnsenptionR mention a Jaya Rodravurmnii who died 
in 1145^—two yean after the date of the inscripcion I meutiom He had 
it is said a veiy short mgjh In thk cotiuecrlqn a » well to bear in mind 
that these jrrinoe^ were in the hahit of changing their notnes^ dicy may 
he mesttioued in the imcrtpttntH several times erver under divem titles. 
Jaya Harivannun^ who it$cended the ihrone at the dc^Uh of hb ftitlier in 1 1 45^ 
has leti us vef)' buutifol Epigraphs in the Tehama language, and ■ two- 
line vme in tbcSafiskiit In honour of li'ang (or l*o) Nagani ** the goddess 
Ijujyof the ktttgdom * In 1158-59* he deTeatcd the GtmbodUm troops 
with Ihcir allies of Vijaya. 1 have some reasons to think that Vijaya was 
the name gh'cn to the southern cKtiemity of Tchampa, oompfisiiig the 
actual divttietj of Phan Thiel am] Baria. Jaya Hurtvtirman says be dj^ 
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femetl ihe near Viraptu^ tbe diicf town of tbe pJain of Pawang dr 
Pimdu-ruiigiL—now Phanfang in BinK 'Ilnum* He i^rcnticmiS siiao djc 
^ aviniif ilie Ajinamwhom he probalily beat- annies were fn 
Aftmiy ut smd dofm to iijo^ in whkh ^enrol k^t hemfoK^ 

the greal protecting of the kiogdoin. make? her right rojiaj gifts, 

and Ehaiiks her fbt Slaving made him conunuallj victorious over fita 
die C&mbodbn^i Vavana ^Anrumite?) the people of V^aja^ the 
people of Amanvad aTid of Pandunangit, and also riic Rade, ihc Mada, 
and other barhotcuj bidJgenoua tribea. Let xt& see what the aiinnl* m 
of this cpochi In 1153, a Tdiftinc pretender having n^ed king Ly 
Anh Tflog for hefp» he gave hun a gencml and some troops; hut though 
She king of Tchamija, called bjr some ChA Ribwt and by odien Chi Bi^ 
defeated them, he nevcfthekEs sent presents and girls for the ro>Til liaiem. 

In 11A3,3ut mscripEioii icU* ua LluU die king i>f TchampOL, Jayiivnrman, 
nmde donations to the goddeia Bhagavmir eevcral pfincesscti adding to 
bis their own gifb^ The king mcftticms Era signing, after 1175+ for the 
conquest of Guntjodi*. 

We ihould note here that some authors state that about jiSo^ t^^ajat- 
nutia of Gcjrloti sent an iimf into Cochin China,'^ (Sec T- W, Rhya 
liaivid's Coins and Measures □fCeylcmj p. 3.|.| 

The jieriod irhkh fallowed brought great troubies on Tchflfii|Ki_ In 
Ilya, accoTtUng to the msciriiilions, Vrah Pada Sri Jnyavarnian, king of 
CambExtlA, comiuered the country, captbred the caplllt, and ttmoved the 
tongas and gods* Ixifig wars follawx^ during 32 ycsini, lift about t^so or 
im. The Animmite anttals say that In 1:197 «jnic Tdumc ennsp 
caine to aik inveiliture in the nonir of the new king from the Annaiaite 
eunjfi, which wjia granted the foUiDrwfng ytar^ by in Aniuimitc embassy* 
Tiui pfobAbljr was a oatiemid king who in remitng the Otnliodlan con- 
querof, aMkod the idd of the Ly* A iJftssagt in a Tchame inscriiition 
shows thit ihc conipicring king did noi quit ihe country till t?oi, after 
having spiMiinted a liinilctiaiiiCeninal who held a tight hand over the 
indigenous king- The Anruitiifte annaU proceed to say itia: in 1103, Bn 
Tri (Po Tufuiy ?J, the ticpfecw of Bo then, kmg of the Tchames, canic 
t Cl ihe prormce of t Jd I a, or Nghfc An, 10 wh aid against hts unde. The 
Governor wished ip secure hb pcison; but the Tchomes fell on the 
Aftnamitei, and after miaging Kghe An and jOnyiug Uie Gnvcinw, he disk 
appeared. 


Aftw 1207, itie Catabodun s*ay still e-tisusd owr TdMunpi vticn there 
M a ^umuajL The Tctuntin. the the Siataeie <vhtise 

name had aJiKody appeared tn the insettpUmw of Tchmiiw^ went, under 
f jmbodUn leader^ to Jight the Annanulei. Khoi£fi and Anmmites Idl 
in great nombeK. The Anruunitc vmaU. in taemkm an alntck on 
in 1117-1218.1^ the Cunbodkin and TchantesL FinjiUy the 
ui^ptioni a.y that Hh: Khtnfit in iraa deftnhciy mthdiew ftnm 
Tchamjia, the people wbmof occupied the bnd of Vjjava. which I 
believe » Plunthiet In tar?. Sri Pammc«„a™nHn became 
fciog after recctflng the printe bmtjim of iniiiiiKin. and continued to ^ian 
in peace, tuuMins |ailaca, rejiatring the tentpiea of the gDifa, and be^ 
mg «J the ranoia dirinitiB of Tchau.p,, fieUb, and Khmfr Satnac 
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(Ihmevc or Ttrhume jtuvct. Wc do not find Annamitc ata^'w 
nmong those giTCR hy the differenl kingsi of Tchampa to ihcir gods^ A 
Tehama Lnscripikin of {hfa priiicK gives us the Sanskrit miioes of sevcm! 
Buddhisi divinities male and fetualb 

Al>om i24z^ acco^dir^; to the Atinoiniie annalt, the Tcharoet de¬ 
manded tile fi0storzitki>ii <if the provinces foimerly seired bj the Ljf kittps— 
probably those bcti^^een Huenn-d Ngh^ An, whkh in the XI 11 th century 
Will was the true bfrtitulaxy of the Annamhe country: ^leihiipa we sliouJd 
inure crmectlycill It the irountry wbidt had IwD made Atinu mite. On 
this dcmainik king Tran U'liai Tonf; mvwied 'rdumps, whence he carried 
off ihc queen liy Dalar-^Xha Anmmkt trannedptif/n For /h JJaram. 

young Pnneess”^—protanJily not the queen hei^eir^ but a pHnec^ of tlvc 
toynr hunily- 'Ibe Annattiite king aUo hrot^ht awiay a part of tJvc 
Tehaine pqpulalionp which be scattered in Tottquin- 

tn 1156J during the reign of king jaya Indiavarmimf his daughter the 
L.ady Ratnavalk and her husband* Ong Kashu Xontlfiiu^ tt.^her made 
gifts to the goddess Po Nagar* She sgaiii made other donations^ ibjs time 
tdonc^ m 1^75, under oncuhcr king Java Siiiltavarmani who afterwards took 
the ojitDe of ludmvanmn. 'lliis king in fiiet, who in 1*5^ held the tank 
of Vuvamja, ascended the thrune tn tahS^ uMer the name of Sri Jap Sin- 
hawman; and having been con^^ctated, in 1377 by the ceremotsy of 
pmaie hiprisiDf he took the name of Iniiravajmtutr Some remarkable 
crents qctairred tn hU reign. 

The Mongols who had already corn^utred Chieui, mw by order of 
Kublai Khatu invaded Annum, theo under king Trikn Nhon Torig. I'hity 
attempted also ta subdue Tetiampat which about this epoch {i ijS—jsSo) 
wus also dstted by Marco Folo. In tiHi. the son of the king argunbed a 
resiatance which seems 10 have l>een succesaftiJ. In lajj, the Toitar 
general Toa on hb return from the expedition ^tgainst 'E'champa, 
arrived at O Ri, and invaded the pcovitice^ Of Hoan and Ai (SCghe AnJ. to 
wKieh the last defemJfif^ of the mtlepcudence of Annam had letjenUfd: we 
know tlutt the Anruiurnffl Jioon shook off the Mongol yoke. The adjoin- 
mg provinces, no long and sq heredy couiwmd, returned^ not lottg After* 
to Anrumj, In con»|uefta; of a passUig marriage whitb was of more iiroHi 
than many ^ctcnrkv 

The king reignmg In layS-i jiso over Tchirnp 4 ii called Jap Sinhavar 
nrtrtTi ID ihfi inseriptionsii and CM; Man in tiie Aimaniite AfitialA. He 
started negotiatious with Arniant^ in f^oor and tn tjoa^ the AnTtainite 
ambassadar who came to Tchmnpei obtained the ibori^hnient iif thr 
ancient custom of ptosmiion to ihe king of the country before speektog to 
him. The negotktians ended in ijos, bi the mairiage of die Tchaine 
king with tlic AmiAtmte princess Huy^n TT^n=*^rcAtl of Jet.' Tlje 
kitig's love roust have bet:o vt:ry great | for m 130b be yielded lu Aruiam, 
ai a marriage gill* the provinces of O end Ri (CMit 6 and Chiu Hi|, the 
itaroea of which were ubinged into Throtn Dtiu and Hoa Oiiu. A king 
who apparently discarded andent cuAtoms and gave awfty entire prevtneet, 
for We of a stringer CHfdiaJJy detated by his subJecUt did not deserve 
to hve long on the throne: Im died this some ycar^ t jo6. The Anmmijte 
Court Bt ofKe sciTt an enihitssy to sutc the i^oeen from the file of tieing 
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crerailtrtl witb liuithnnd'* coipae, occcn'ding to Indian This 

vouJd that Iftcihn taw wsts Uien in tom in '["dminpi, At ai rctyal 
fujttrAU. TIu: Tchatn^ jr^ldcd the polar: And tht unhoi^^iidoc look 
lifldc “ Fenj] of Jei ^ to Iw own cotmi^ 1^ %him journeys in cmler to 
enjojr, long as po^llilc^ the gradtodfr of the )^iig And prcttjr widow, 
who Could refuse nothing to her deliTCi^. 

About thia tiiFfe—tbe end of the Xlllth CeiitinT“Wti3 pmtobly built 
the temple »t f^riTang now called that of Po Rlong Ooixi. It was dedi' 
ented u) Sim, under the title of Sri Jafi Smbavatimilingesrata, by kbig Sri 
Jaya Sintiavtnniin^ son of IndEUWiintiJi. Presumably the kings, when 
they grew old, med to take the name of Indtav^tmarii Latviog the sctiml 
government to a. son^ who then took the nmne of Java SinhatfAnmui. 
According to Tchanje irtseriptiona wrn cut upon gmnke find in perfert 
prcficrmtkm, the royal fotmdj^r gives to the a gre^ number of 
fields, the bQundiiri(=t of which ate mUmlcly tlesM:[t{bedK a host of slav^ 
of both >cr« whoae names are giiwi, Some elc|ihajiUi and ulcnBE* for the 
wonditp. Here the Tcharn|ja msc^tnikintt ccaw for nearly two centinka. 

rv. 

THfi M5T wans—xjviii Affn xvTii cKsmrmtsL 

Rfctu»issT.V3 to ihc Annnmite annals, we peroeiTe tha^ the people of the 
two pftrrintes ceded in *3*6 by Chfi^ Man, on I he occasion of his maniaget 
did not fuccepc the Aniuimice rule without giving Trouble* Oic Cbt, son 
pnd fucccs^r of Che Mm, tried to elude ihe lialcful treaty. Three amdej, 
thenrfore* invaded Tcbanipu, by «ca« by the plainly and over the nii?uiita.itis. 
They reached the capital in tji t- Ch^ Chi was taken and died a oqitivd 
tn ht# bftithcr hav^ been made king iit hii stead, 'rii« atiite cf 
dependence and vasaaloge, ioio which Tcbnmpa had fotlen, was enhMced 
in tjtjp by the leinforceinenta sent by Anxiaiit uo defend it agairm the 
attadts of the Siamese^ who had pm^faly bimiled Cambodnt tbett in 
absolute deertineu 

In ijiir, Ou^ a ?^0n, king of Tchrimp^ ctynig, hk soTiiin-law Tm Hoa 
Bd D± seked the thtnn^ d%)Ossesiing Chfi Mo, fJie son of the laie king- 
Ht amiaunccd hh weetsdim, but negfected to send ajiy embassy ftwr doing 
homage or making the usual p/esttits. An Annamite Ambas:»i(lor, t^n 
^guyto Hang, camw to TchAinp& to ask an cxplonatiem of thi% cicgltxit* 
But though the Tcham kmg sent Ills ambassador iit 1346, he altempted 
anotlter deceit: the practils wens not bi acconiiincc with the fihsm ami 
custmcfc The rdattcnu between the two Idngdonu won Ucauuc striuned 
Ihough tbeyiJJil usjt cnil in ati open niplum In iiSr. tbc ilkpoassccl 
prince, Ch* M(\ fbnnahy asked the nid <?! Anttam ; and to pm an end lo 
the temijoridag of the cotm of Trin^ lu recited one of the Apologucsi which 
are the c^miocn itihetitanoe uf the An odvimiutcr 

mgaged to tewh, in thiec yvaia, a monliey to speak like a mim, if the king 
would give Ubu a tnomhty stipend of 100 taels of saying (o h^msell 
that JO thxi^ yean either ihc ktng, or the monkey, or he hiiuself might die. 

l*he Ttftni dedded, bin rather Ictkcwarmly^ tti help the ingeniariJi pee* 
tefidef, An Eapeditkai advanced, in 1313, as for as Co loiy. The fL-et 
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soQn TEiurned uride7 |ircicf>cc of b^d w^atheTk ^d tbi* lund umi^f ralkj#cd 
\m cxampie; while the Tobamcsi oa their invad^ed the coatt of 
Annam. The success ot the Tcham» was more nifidccd m the follow- 
ing ye^Tfi. Ln 136their vtiu deet entered jiVunam wmten with I'mpuniif 
BJwl in 1 j6i ikaf i^ittocked Hoa Ch^ (//*u^) htii wm Rcpulsod- 'Fhe 0rst 
day (?f the Annflmkc year^ 1364* they again appewd before tlie gales of 
the city and carried olF a ntittiber of girJs who vrete cektimtirig the fcasit 
wiih V'drious sports. In ^365, they iicuUcei^sfnlZy aiiadted the Ibri of Earn 
Sinh« In 1367 the Annamiti^ ^ force sgatnul TchaniptiT htJt their 
ooTnmaDder^n^ief was srmonndcdt defeated^ and tahen prbctncr^ In 
1370^ the mother of an AniUEtniie prince who had been iEain took Tefuge 
ifi Tchaiiipt]^ *nd urged the country to rise Annam. By het advice, 

the Tchjiiiies urganisred another e:ipediuon. 'iTiey c^me liy scu to the 
port of E^ai jVn; and ascending the river, they ul once marched on the 
capita Li which they finedi pillagedi md deluged with hlood The king, 
T ran NghlTongi who Ivad ded acrossjhe river, wtuics^ the desirucuon 
of hiA palacesw On the r^th of the third month of (37 ^ the 'Lchames 
btimt down all that yet rcinaincd of the capital, carried off the gfris and 
young kdi, and rctltnd whh an rnnneme bwty* 

These daring expeditions^ cAen i;rowned with success, were dcmbtless 
owing to the JkpiKarance m this remote corHer of AfiSt of a man cmdowed 
with oil the qimliticft lhai go to mate a great warrior and bw*. I'chainprit 
in focE, defeated and despoiJed during centurfea^ was reduced to its iwuthem 
proiinces from Touraoe to Baiia,—a coontrythis day with Ln- 

habjtants. The central provinces, from Tourune to Song Gbng, had for 
nmny yeiR been ttavaded by Annamiie immigranwi eiihcr preceding or 
following die Manditriiis in crowds: and the Tchame pan of their poiuita- 
lion ofiht^ jiTOvifiees ttiusi have liecomc used to the Annamite yoltcv In 
the noflb, NgW Ah and Thanh Eloa hod, ages ago* betm lost, and had iti 
most part t>ecortie A!innmit& i he Nonhern and CtavtiaJ Icliampa Lhtie 
definitely fast emrosponds to ihc dislrieta which now number ^oo^vwo 
soots. Tlie Anuarnlics were, mortOver, quite at home u tnafftefs in 1 oih 
quin* which is said now to have io,ooo,ow inhabiiariis. The I'clmnca 
were fighting odeb of one to m ; and mtffally the nmttcf was even 

wiKSe: liecause fot oenturics they had been redisced to a merdy defenwTC 
wadare, and had repeatedly endured torible dUafters. Under thtac dr- 
cumstances, he tatiit have Imco a very lemarkahfe man whq succeeded in 
drawing together aod dectnfying the miifftfable leumiiis of the pcopte« and 
boconiing, for 10 yeor^ literally the tertor of the Annatnites, whoco he 
bn»ight tc wilhfo an inch of destroctioiL And yel we know nothing le- 
gniding thw Tchime Ilsniiihal eixcept from llie ituimk of his impbciiUe 
enmies;, Dimbtless whik si ill only a young prince, he tnspiml or directed 
the daring expeditions tmuk; lartwetn J31S1 and rjyi, in whkb be ccki- 
Eotidated hh gmiiois while waiting for the throne and for the means which 
that supreme power would giv^e hrnij to deal the most temhla blows on the 
hraedttary tticmies of Ms t-^iuntry* The Annamite anooJi all him Cbl 
Ibjng Kgft. (Cb^ = Tchei = a TdiMUe title sijpiilytng/kwer. Bong, pen 
hapft ffOED Fung « a myal lille, : or perbaps Bon^ is u transcrip' 
uoti of Btmgimr Icnow how much foreign namcf become 
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tmuftirmcfi U;r tb« C 3 tin»if ehanctea. Thb {irincc^ Rionedvia, )md triany 
}t4»;ru!jir mcnes and a great numljct of titled) Mow (mitulity oor hno wait 

ciiUrd Jayi liinhi&miiiaji in th^ begin niii^ nf lib irign, and per- 
hapi IndoviEmmitf later on. I'hi^ wijre tho usual OAincs of his prede- 
cesMFTS ; and wu $lmi| find them given also to hk mjccewis* No inricnp^ 
tiona dating from this [Kriod have jet been djsEQveretL 

In the firth month of 1375* according to the Aimsmuc annals, CM Bong 
Kgj, king of Tchanipa, in^aikd lloai Chiiu, J and in the seventli 
month king Tran Due Tong took the field pcmmidEi^r with a great amij, 
10 ]}Uaisli the He fonriirclcd jOo.ooo kilos of ricu to Tlca 

Cliajj (Hut) atri! hegnn his miiixh nftcf a gnutiil review of bk nmij ol" 
120,000 max Brave though CM Bong N|;a waa, he wxu dkmayed nt 
theae mightj |irepaiatiom, and soiud for pface^ sktfidirjg as a pte^cal ten 
dkbet full of gijJd The ^InnAmite general Tu Dinli, who CDitmiajwloi 
CJD ihe fmniier, u»wi the pracntsdcsiiited for hi# iniuiicf, whom Ite disceit^ 
rally irntstud by Eilwily aunbttHitg an irwnhing apcecli to the king of 
Tt hainpa. The eapediriCMi held it* way, and on the 2^ of (he firM 
toonth of 1377, the fieet atid army having reached the ptiru of I'hi Nai 
(or Cha Gia, the pnfficnt (^1 Shon) and of flon Gang, the imcqit. eficain|>cd 

1 stone bridge over Uie V-Mfitig. near Ibe dhtikl of < Tia Ban. then the 
^piioJ of the king^ of Tchampa. Cb£ Bong Kg# sent oat hk niinkter^. 
1*11101 hsL Ma, who prdcnckd to give in hh suhmksum* sajing that hiji 
tnaater Imd fioL The nest duj, kb^ Tian, iieglectirig the sim|» 1 r 5 t pre- 
tauttom^ (ires&ed hicnifielf in black and mourned a hbuk home, basing with 
him Itk brother dressed in white m a w hite hona;; anil inllowfid by hli 
tourt he went to tlic dfadek hia amy eoming behind httn id dkordet: for 
the 5tatctitci]l of the Tehflnipn kinged: llight was very pliussble- the 
fo 4 X gatoi, the Tchames in atnui on all vides; and aurtoiiDdin;[^' the 
Annandtes uuika fearful cirTui|s.e. llicir Itiitg waa aMin and km hmiher 
Uc tolum pruoner; and Gcocsal iA Qtii Ly led ha^k the shattsnrd remaitti 
of the army. 

Intmnikldy after (Italr gieal vktofy, the Trhames ap|mtd litr/ore 
the pi^rt of Dal Aft^ Tlii» dty bdn^ dcfetiilcd, tlicy to the port 

of Tbien E'hu (TMn PhuJ which was strongiy ftmifiol in ihe srseth 
month fli thw same year* thejagain attiudted the of .Aitnam, hut being 
tupnlsed, ibey look to ftea, l^ing mnuhm owing to had weather. 

King O16 huTig Kga gave hia daughter in marriage to the captive prince 
Uc^ and made him king over the provinces frum Nghe An ro Ho* Chiu, 
where ht Witt Welcomed by a {aige pfirty. lliough iha Attrutmite Gctwal 
Do Thu Binh gained it&mc the rchanus tistpeffiiiojif became to 

peratstoii aa to cotnpc] the AhniirnUe cooh to bury its treasury in , 
In the lecooiii muotb of ijJia* the Tt:haincs^ swelling their coltimtii horn 
the iwople of Tlitian Htti and Tan flinb (prohubly l^m Hoe 10 <>tiang 
Buih)—Annamite pcovtnoct hshabtied Ln great part by pefiple wfco wet^ 
still Tchamrt by race;, once titorc invaded NgW An, and pencirifed 
ilicnce into Thanh Iloa, with which ibey had ta:j^ up r vl iTinrH The 
AnfUitiiie Geneva] Lc Qui Ly Rict Che Bottg Nga wiih a nuittetoui fleet 
m ifae Rtver Ngo Giang, At the beginning of ihe haitk, a frighieneid 
Annamue ^Landarifi wilh rns^mH tunia turned Touml to tlj: bui hi Qtii 
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Lj ^f]E«d and Itciieaded him in the ptcsetue of the -whole anny. "niis 
cticTsetic aetitm Teslored that euurage and ikoded the victofy. Notwith¬ 
standing all his talents amt braweij, Ort Bang Nga was compelled if> Ir 
Ihe Tchames loot rdTi^ iTi their hlils. But sfta the roilowiftg year, 
ijS^, th^T^tumed to the attaelt alongoli ihecauisand bordersof Anmot, 
'ITie second month of ijS+ saw them in the province of Thanh HoSi which 
they pillaged, l-e Qai l.y at the head of an Annnmite nnny enantped at 
Stotmt tjOtig Dai, white another Antiamitc geneiai, Ngtiytn 15 a Phiionfr 
goarded the port of Thun Dmj, iTic laiier was lucky enoijgh to destroy 
the Tchame {leel which he puTsued beyond Ngh^ An. In ^ 

Qni Ly started with a fleet, but was fnimt l>ack by the damage from 
storms which he sitstaitied. Then ChJ Uong Sga aided by the best of his 
generally Lj Evhni, ovtaran the pfovitice of Qinmg Oaj and fCfaong Muc, 
and reached the gates of the apitsi 'ITte king of Antnita acd. Tlic 
Tchames, mtablc to storm the diadel, mnaged tire country for sU mbntlisi 
Hwmnualty hanased with stkinnlshcs by the getieial Nguyen I 5 a Phuong. 
Having crthausied alj the resontces of these ptosinces, king Chi Bong Nga 
led Inck his army to Tchampa, in the twelfth month of 1385* 

About ijSS, a Chinese embassy ctosed Aimam to detncuid 30 elephants 
frota TchampiL 

In 1390, Chft Bong Np again Itsd liisaTiny into Thanh Hew and attacked 
Co-TO, where be defeated U Ly, the Annamite ptinw Nguyin t)imj 
parsing nver to the enemy- In 1394, the indefatigable king of Tctminpa 
mode hia last attach On the sjrd of the fiifit motith, heai^rcd new 
the rivet at Laf Tfien, with the Annamite prEnoe Ngwyin 15 ieu, outstripjimg 
his fleet of lao jimks. One of the iti/eriot officers under him, fla Lau 
K4, whom he had had to reprove, being Ui fear of his Itfi, passed over to 
the AnrKimues and beiroyed the fact that the royal large was painted blue, 
The wlwle fleet of the enemy thetcHpoo tsio«nt»ted projecinw 
against il. One of them jjiemed the ting Citi Bong Nga, The 
fugitive tmitor prince Nguj£n Hieu cut 0^ bis head, aatd earned It to 
the enemy, who, however, slew him too. Thu panic stricken Tcharnes 
fled under La Kbai, who to slacken the pmstiit, cast away Uigc {juandtiis 
of silver ingots and pieces of silk. The licad of then- implacable enemy 
WH carried to the tapital and publicly cjcposed. ** Thus perlslied," uya 
the Alibi Ijunay, a tunn who for over ro years had made Anttam 
tremble, and had repeatedly bror^Ut it to the brink of destruction. At 
length bclkvinR itself safe from nil danger, the eomt for roveml monlbs 
Bave itself up to daily' feasts. In tite midst of thee re^dngs, there 
arrived the sons trf king Chi Bong Kga, driven from their thmne and 
their cuunliy by ihe ambition of l-i Ushsi. IMurelhe fother had swept, 
lowing dismay and death, the sons jnssed In their tom, fbgtllves and pro- 
scribed, hastening to seek an asylum in the land which the uldiere of 
tbetr country had so often trampled as cumiuereirs,'' In (act, in the 
Seventh monih of the year 139 a La Elha! had seired the throne, and the 
legitinuue hciri^ Cfa£ Nfo No Chinan sod Che San Ndv sons of the late 
king, had to fly in Atuiani, where they were well received. 

In 1393, Qiti Ly, now aU powerful itt Antuu»(of which he afterward* 
scoed the throne) reiuirwid to Hoa ChAu, whence he tent a Eiilitary a- 
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pcdiiicm to Tebunpa, whfcb was defastecL fa iht eighth monlli of 1^98, 
a Tcharac Bo tH^ng^ who had lieeti taken pri&oner in a lintde 

hr the AnimiBiio croops, was l™ied with honotira hv Le Qni la afder 
to accure tiis services. In the liSeveath month of tlic year, the Anna- 
taitcs leecfV'cd itt Thanh floo^ the sulimiasiom of Che dti FJiei, a Tdmnie 
genmt who crnic with IeIs son Cbdgta IHeps-and hh hmiht:rChe Mt> lita- 
Titles of bortoiLT wm ciimferred upon thenipjmt! they wiireftenl to Hoa 
Chiiu to prevent a Tchame mvaaioti which %eemiHl Emmincni Ail these 
defect ioiu ihow that anarchy reigned in I'chainpa. 

iCmg La KM died in 140^. leaving the vt^n to hu son Ba DfcTi Ui 
Ftrr Dfv^er a y«r, t-y had reigMil over Annam, hav-mg changed hia 

Oajoe to Ho Qiit Lyon o^urpingihc throne^ He dctcfniincd ta use the 
change of Government m Tebampa to aggnoidiee htmself at the expense of 
that kingdoffii. In the seventh iriooth of the year 1403, he miirched on 
Tchanipa at the head of 150^000 meri. The [CfTihed BaJj Dith fai sued 
for peace I but he obtained H only at the cost of givirig numerous pra^nts 
and of yiciding the temtuty of Co I-uy* l"his was divtdril into two prO‘ 
vuitcs—Thang Hoa iQuang Nam) and Ta Nghta (Qtmng Ngaf); nnd to 
facilitate tlte lurorpofatitm of the new provinci^ they were pLaceil tinder 
the inimcdiafc gjoa^cninicnt of Cht Ma No Dioan, a Tchflmt chief 
drvotjdd to- the cOtin of Anrunn. I hc flo dynaii^y oi ofww gave iH fhetr 
care to organiie this gical cunquesL ‘^hkh bad carried their fronilcn fToic 
the niountdfis of Toutane to the north of the pm^t Bmh I^nh. A grxau 
tiinnhn of Tomiulnese eiiijgfniiti wicre pooretJ into ihH terriifiry, but the 
women and children who simi to Join them. Liter on, paished m a 
tempest. ThU auwd a great tmtiuion agatmt llie H6 dyiuist>-. 

KshiUBtetl and wotmded to deith Ijy the defeat of Cht Bong hga, 
"rthampa was mablc to offer any serioxis ihJcnce agaiiwi the Amnmite 
ottackL b'ercrthcltis ihc many prot^noti lorn from her by Annam were 
not aunmihitcd without ddhcuhy ; and tbeyivcTC re|ieatedty in Irmirreciioii, 
frum one esnd to aaother^ Aniuun, onct tiiated on Ihc care^ of vioknl 
and awift cooquesta, Tumcned to noiih wtmt remained of iivdepeiKtentt in 
Tchampft ; for these, thaiq$h small, were the Avr nf roMllcmff ngatnif her 
ambortty. In 1404. old Ho Qui Ly, MieTing the time fattnmhfe, inToded 
7 chaoipi at the Iwad uf aw.ooo mini, wluMXi he had hitfself asemhled in 
Chui and Htij-ca fpstLfectoiaiea and sul^prefeaQraiQ), But the rapiifll 
Cha Ban socccEEfidly r»^tHl all his attacks ^ and he had to retreat <nring 
to the liu^aii of China, which rent 9 wm-^unkn to the Annainite fleei^ with 
an order to reure 

The tempotUfy eonqiie^ of kmum liy China afforded Tdiam|a a few 
years of dOrtTig the wmra of mckpendence whkh the Annacmre 

hw», L6 agairrtt the trhheie mk, from 1411 m In 

£ta, tn 1437 thatt wa* an e^charrgf: of cmbciirei and presents between 
AnciM and Tchamta; ruw did any difliaittka anre during the remabder 
of Itti porefnt reign, from to 1434 When he waa dead, hmm 
quamh liegan tireah and vioUrtioia of the fronttefs. llic Uu uttcntabn 

10 th» •bicb Ihc kitig fa« the tumt of 

winanrmaii, ion of Indnt^mimxiitp of the Braihu mtic. 
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In 144^ wfnle I'hsnih longp dsti gi^udson Emd s^ofid iu<xessc>r of 
Lfe t.oi, mss ytt a minor, nn amiy of ikf^ooo AnnaoiiC^s entcied Tchwupa, 
Jmd pushm^ on to the p<rrt of Thi iml m tht presi^t Binh Duib d'utrict, 
took ihc cnpitnl by m the J5tb day af die fourth tndnih. Tbfz 

kin}’ Bi Cai bi^mc a ]irb>Dner| and mia at Em replaced by Mahiu|oilai, 
nepheir Of^tbe fomier king CMtU^ but wat cimmullf rtanjred, m* ihc 
inUiJT{!iitidn of China- Tdmnipa, howover, reaiuincd at the tmicy of ibe 
court of AntiatOp which tmaied it very hiuibhly, The countjry ako a 
prey to the most TiotcftS diserndm^ its pnttes assrstinating 000 ftiiothrt 
and succeeding eqcli other rapidty on the At lengthp rn 147^ 

tJ tbe&c usurpers having invaded the frontin: which had l>ee:n brotight ^p 
to Hoa Ouiu tHue) the Aoimmke kir\g lA I'banh Tong made this iirtrcfr- 
fibn the pretext far putting ati end to "rchampa- Ai the head of an nrmy 
which the Aoimffliie AiimitB put nt the cxtRivagaiii ofiinber of yoc^ocM 
fuen and t,ooo warjunks, be systetoatjcally attacked Tchanipn, and suf*^ 
rounded the capiial, which be stormed Cm the tsl of the ihird month of 
*471. Forty Ibousatid Tebarnes were pul to the aword* and jo^ooo 
were made pdsancfs, mcluding the usuiper Ban La Tm Toojl He Soon 
died itt captivityH and 1 ^ Thanh Tong hstd ihe head of ibc W king of 
Tchampa expcksed at the pvffvt of a junk, and placed above it * white 
banner with the words; The b^d of Tra Toon, the caiuie of the misety 
of TfcbampiL"' llie body was burnt and the ashes ca^ into the waters, 
‘rhe day after the sack of the Tdiame capital. Lt Thanh Torog rennited 
Quiing Xam and Quang Ngbia to hi® kingdom j and dividing the tvst nf 
Tdiampa into three princifialities, he placed oTOf dieta Tcbame chim 
under the aulhoxity of Amjamitc Mandarins 

V- 
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Uittina tite yoke of the Annamiie ^tandarins Tchampa was lapidly 
assimilited by AnnanL The Glfghtest attempt at rebdk'mi was quenched 
in blood ITic Tcharoes were soon changed into Annamiteis^ awing to 
the ootntiined wctiofi of poUucat ndc; ttdministrttLve rngani^alioii, and 
fcoda) laws rt^^arding conc^lnage and adoption,—tbt& enendlng to the 
foutfa of Tonone the change which had already been going on for centtines 
to the north of Hue. Thenceforth no foither resistance was possible, 
A hundred ycatS after tim conquesh this aiworption had proceeded so 
for, at ihc end of XVIth cemnry, that the kmily of Xguj^ns* founder af 
the present dynajity'^ formed for itsdf an nlmosi independeut prindpallty 
out of the toy cenho of the now vantihcd Tchampa, with Hu£ as its 
capitaL Strange Event 1 Under the order of these Nguyens, the Tchatne- 
Annaniitcs recoinmenccd their centudes-oU smigglc against Tonquiti 
whete the rival &tnily of the Tnnh rdgned ttndef the ncminal suzerainty 
of the kings 

The 6 n( Eutope^m missioning wlto penclmtcd into these oounmes 
pve the name of Cochin ChlTH to the northern pan of anuent Tchsinpa 
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idfcsdy iibaoHjiril hy the Annaiiiittai awl the ftaiiie of Tcfaampii 

only to the poof remains of that Ungdom in the south. 

tn Ihe ftral half of the XVIlib eentu/y, the Sguyto* had no difficulty * 
in adding to tbeif dominions the present provim^ of Btnh Dinh and 
Pbu yen I na the way for their asainiitaticn had alnsady been prepared hy 
tliitir mandiuina. Since ibcn Xchampu wats rcairicieil to tins present Khanh 
Hea trod Ufnh ‘rhuan, nmong the mountains of Cape Varela and the 
Donai. About 1650, the nilcr Hieu Vtioiig imprisoned in a ca^ wirere 
lie toon dledf the kinglet Of TcJuimpa who had thom^t of rthellittg- He 
Khanh Hoa, and leli to the widow only the shadow of a govern¬ 
ment owr bmh Thuan; 1 «tl ewnt tH» Mule authority left to ihe Tchnme 
chiefs was greduftUy dmurofed in the XV'Ulih centnry. At list about 
i»jo. the lost TchaTTipa chief emigrated to CambcMliiL At present this 
it the only province out of all that rortnerly made up Tehunijw. where 
there are any Tchamw left, who have not tieeraiie Amtaifillet. They 
are mere tucal crmionai or ocnnmtinal aurimrittett that convey the orders 
of the AniiDiiiite prdecM to a Tchamis popiilfttion of abwu »*«» Kad*. 
seattcred over seven catrtoitf and eighty wretebed hamlet Xdmmpa no 
longer caists—il lias become Cochin China, to-day Aitnanu The greater 
pait of its tnhj. hitaiiti hu become fused sritb the conipicfing race, 
which It muH have eoiwidenibly modihed by the union. The cJiida, 
and thr ^usaulnuus who did not resign tbemscircs to this iMercilene yoke, 
Icnenicd MMthwaid before the conquerors and finaJly emigrated into 
Cnubodia. 

T*ifm must have penetreted euiiy into Tchampo, though there are no 
tmees of thH it eithw the hiaetiptiutw or the Annamite annals. Since the 
Vlllth and 1 Sth ceftturies* Arab navigittori, merchant and misBiooario 
nsited in ever increasliig nirndicra, the ^lahty and Indo Cbimue eoasts, 
and reached even China. Kaffies and Veth> 1 hough diSeritig tn to the 
dates, i»oth iniinrion a Tehaaie princes^ nf great beauty, who wait 
manied to Angka Vijaya king of Java, in the second half of the XlHth 
century, whose elder filter hod been married, m Tchampa, to an Arab ^ 
whom she liad a son called Kohmet From another quarter w* loarn, 
through Father Tachari that about 1688 some Mussiilmnn print** of 
Tehaitipa who had jaVrn refuge in Siam, had there raised disturtionca 
which were suppresaed hy Conaunce Fiillcon. At present, of the 50,eoo 
I'cbanuUi, whi\ as i havif stated, dwell in the valli:ys of Binh Thium, the 
-wwihcm pnjrinreof Annam, one-tbiril are M iihamm ;!daiis,whlle two-thirds 
uiE pagans ptulessiiig * di^fnetated Btaiunintsoi- Outside of the andeni 
Tchampa, that hi lu any, in French Cochm China, Cauibodin and Sum, tlie 
Tchame emigtauti—oil MusKdmans—number frnm 8o,ooe to 100,oon souls. 

In gcncnl, Kutspom very wnmgly call them Ualayi. They air fiiiriy 
orthodok in thefr relii^.ind are quite free from the idolatry of the anciifnl 
Tehama. They have ■ Mufri, twmdnabCd by the king of CamborUu; 
Hakems or Hite k of Meuquea i and a grem number of Imams all of whom 
dress in white robe*. So do the K^ibr or Reader* and the Bilalf or 
Cernofs, who fqnn the lower ordere of the hicraicby. Under these agsio, 
the Ijcbei ur Hearer*, laymen who carry out the Ordizs of the Censors. 
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Besicha the R^nuidixn these Mussulmjkm cerebote im atlKir stwifE 
faM at acsietl times. They pay great respect tD the ywng lacti urtio 
acc|Mircd a complete knowledge of the KoraiL Thej' have a cerememy fof 
washing away the sins of the oJiL After LiunaU, they oli^rvt ol fixirf 
times, seven JhdAix or Amml feasts, with ptaym and a ^itniOy repast. 
'Fbey arc not, hcjwtncx, entirely free firm all stjpeiniit Lon^ They belk^'e in 
lovn philtres, in pmalc^ for tuonfcrning invtiUieniliility, smd in witches who 
oitise weakn 4 :ss and death. 

Tile agncnlturtsis cultivate rice. Tltosc who dwdi near gtreams, employ 
themselves in md in cnliivutinif rich crops of cottonj indigo, 

tobacco find TnullHfny trees. As mcicbim^, they are vtry indti$inous and 
enterprising, and underuJee long voj-agesL They reake the pilgrim^ lo 
hfecco- Their women me able weavers of silt Their rich men hare as 
many as four lawful wives, bi^ides tnany concubines 'ITjtry differ but 
lilde from ibe CambcKliiim in the conEtruLtioa and femiturc of ihch 
du'clling, or in their gomes or food, except that dicVp of cmirsc^ ftl^taiit 
from the uit of [lork. GtmmiLLIy speaking, they ai% more proud, |u^ospetmia 
and ridi than \he other subpsets of Franco in IndoChitu. Among them- 
imlres ihcy evince a certain of imimi J they help isich other m thdr 
work, and knd money to eadi Olhirr at a reklivtdy moderate inter^t 
Practising domesticity or sfiyitnde for debts, they Increase (heir race by 
ihe adoption of the children of (heir Annamtie debtors^ whoui they bong 
up as Tdiames, in the Mussulman relfgionp 

The Tcharae^ of Hinh Tlman are very diflkem iftym (hdr brethren of 
Cambodia, Ponr and wretched^ the}' are bowed down under the yoke of 
Aniumite Mandanns^ and preent to the jelhifOgraphor as strange a study 
as CM he found. U'e have seen that one third, or about S^dp&o, of these 
Tchames are Mugu 1 nian»t Bui though the headmen of thetr l^losqucs, 
there cnlted Qnig Greu, are sdocted ftom the IniExms, and limy hare their 
Katibs [Reader) amJ ibsdr Medouonn (Censors) and an thoe dress in 
white and hare their heads shaved ^—tlmtigh on Fridap they adore Allah 
m tlieir mcHqueSt fast during the Rafnadare practise drcumcriicm and do 
□oc oat pork—yet the religious bdfefi of these ^fuasuimans, awn^ to their 
tsokiKJn from the resl of hkuii| hare become OLtucb adulcemed. Ablutions 
and daily pTa3'er3 liave faLlcn cot of practice. Hie study of the Komn is 
neglected. In adoring AlUh and vcoefating Muhomma^ they ihiiik it no 
harm to adore likewise their ancestors, and the Tchame ddties^ just the 
isame ^ thcit^ogan bretliren. Girls oti auajntng tbdr 6 ftecnch y^r go 
through a long and very impcMtimt ceremony whkb does not seem At a]] 
-VLuhamuLadan, The Imam* are invited to a feast, widi \hc telaiive^ and 
Iri^mda of the girK who, dressed in briglit dathes) and covered wiih 
ornaments, pneaeni themsdves bcfDfo the pric^Ls to hire a lock cm from 
ihdr hah. Then m a simpler drct$ they rctum to make a cerEmotiicios 
aaltnaijdft to (he Imams, and to hear annourfoeal the prcseni^ often verv 
eonsiderahle, wluch their fictnak relatives and rriendi nuke to tbeni ou the 
occaiftiirL The ceruuwmy ends with a f&sx. According to dilferenl 
valleys the marriage negoUations me begun by dlhcr the girl or the young 
nmn, *Tht marnage ccremonjea, which may tale place cither before or 
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aAtx colialiiwtion. vciJ>' very much, 'llicy arc very and take place 

with the assfataiitt! of the Imainik At bumU they olwctve Padhu or com- 
meinontive serwees s<^n«»aUy 

tt tteeuliar uaate, which consiats in exhuming the wsrjnc hefoin: the awuvtf' 
laiy of ha dcaih, in wief to unite the bones of nil the fehUftil. in certam 

fixed which ore considised AS holy piaeea. « ,1 

They have peruMitwl gmu 

which have in Ibem fl0^h^r>g at tijMi 

feast Luta three days. A shed w»ves a* < <riih ootton 

trough forma the ollar. Wooden platter* sumiundcd by eandlw 

wicli and heafWg Bower* ami W 1 «v@, sepicsenl the ilivimtiet A 

woman, who w!rthc f«st ihielt is olkd i* the 

womhip of ancestom. dondng in honour trf t^ dii^iS 

oitiiesteL Tlic Medouone (t’eosor); iheehief male actor, belts o Bat drum 

and call* on the anccsioi* ami mmwrou* divlnili® to emoe ami taste the 

Wiands pla«a In tim sited Hm pH«tc= lies dmm and « eovere-J with a 

shroud" mul after appearing ,0 1* much agitated 

dincfe on. for three nishts without sl«p,ng. only testing hm^f lialanced 

on a mving. After the InvoaUiOiw. dancing ond bamiiict^ the faun ends 

rti tauncKirtg on the water* dm himfie of ■ hciat. 

Beside* ih&e twiiodkol them are othcivon *p«W octalten*, ^ 

for instance in n»es of sktnes^ The detail, of the rites vary not only In 
different villages bo« «cn in different fiiimlieB J Will >0 ever, e^ we 
the imle Fhcil, the trough, the plnlle« of br^ the dancing pnwe» w^ 
b often the matma of the huu* and the player on ^e flat drtnn who 
danu and invoke* the dlvinilki. It is mom mic to find men oboe as 
allots who dance aiJ night before ibeie l*tcl ,aalte«. 

Other iKiicljCcS of an cxeliislTely fOgan diameter, are ofnmved in a 

-ill-sc .to W- »“ 

wtlermod. whirl! conatimte a la* from the p«>.iii« of BiohT^nan. lUe 
niasler of the Fla^cwood." the hrreditanr thW of the 
entering on hi» dwiits the death of his lather, goc* to a kind of holy hill, 

to adme It« divloitwa of the Kagfewood He slap P»^ danco on 
a few husk* of rice spread on a white clOlH, Invokes the god^ and feasb 
with hi. Hrnitemmts. whom Ue afterwards lend* to find out. in the torch of 
the Wa. the eagle wood which, however, ih^ arc not to ffUher. Having 
entered thus on h» dutrea, he goe. twice a jpir to the hilts. Dunng the 
mmy^n. he sooUlce* • baffidu to thanksgiving to the divmltws. In 
ihe dry season, be «ods out hli Ifeutcoaot* in group, at the be^ of the 
rnhabianm of the mmmmias, who hire chaige of colliding thu wood. 
Soim: biilWociand g»B arc «cTifii^ to the deitie*. and are then eaten 
by the roinmcly laid dnwn observaocea, which they We 

also recommended to thoir wive* at home W obtonre. These gtouji* 
irfuining to their chief pre thenndve* op to more feanings i and ihe 
Ej^lcwood vrhfeh hu been ^tbervd t* eairtcd in triumph to the viUage on 
the pbiiuL wliew the women give it a solemii weleomc, 

Y<t »«* att iht pngair Tchames of Knh Thiiap, from wbom 

ip^thcr who are the divijutiei SHuj frequcnity wtmhrpp^d by xhek 
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Mussulman brethren. JVfliong a htst of ijivinltici rewgnjirf in this re^ 
degmcnite Brahminism, thfire hold the diicf place. Of theses iwo, l*d 
Bdm£ and Pd Klong gaiui, are drifted Icgendaiy kings, who are probably 
confounded widi Siva—th^ are reprsented in fcet by statues of £3ita, or 
M tingas with &ce» ctigrased on them. The third is Po Jfagar, "the 
Lady of the kitigdom," the great goddess Bhogavali, whose wunblp, 
slready predominant during the midtUe ages, ctmtinuei to this day among 
the pet^e. She has «ow become the goddess of the fieliU and of 
ogricalture- hluhaminadan indtieocc has even confounded her with Eve. 
Then come a host of other gods ami (jtxMesass who ate often nothing Inn 
local genii, and sam»iitie» legendary penatiages, fcinga and (trinctn, who 
hare been deifted and whose lomU are hmiwired. The Tchames 

of Biuh Thuan, llhc tttte Tndiaiw, ret«t iw deity. Their rantact with 
Mtihaminadaniinn has imported into their pantheoTi, not only Eve, hot 
Allah, hfuhatnRtad, Ibe arehangid Cahnel, the angels and saints of the 
Kofun, Adorn, Moses and other bililfcal prephcis, and even Jestia Ou-ist 
hiimelf. 

SevdaJ caucs tote pan in the worship of these divinities. Of ihc^ the 
highest H that of the Bash^h, doscendanta pnibibly of the Bohmin.-! of 
Tchampo, who are to be found all over Binli T Jiiian more especially in the 
valley of Panmng. 'fhey have three chlchi. called Poth^a, who are alw 
the high priests of the three chief lilvitiilie*. Under lire nashCh, the 
Tehamend, another caste of pritrts, keep the keys of tire lemplca and the 
ornaments of the deities, and officiate in tsntain cireamstanoes. Tlie 
Kodlui play on the vifJin and chant invocatiotts, 'Ptw Padjao aie- 
injtpiicd pricsttsvea, passeared, or to use the energetk Indian capression, 
**stamped upon," by the divintdos daring the ceremonies; who 
other tnaimts nf ohuinence^ are bound to absolntt: c»?ntincnce, Tesr they 
should exdte the jealousy and anger of their godn WV- may add »hm ||j^ 
call doea n« begin till aboiic the agit of thirty or forty years. The Radja 
^tomen. whorn wo ^poke of arnotjg the ^fijsjitltnans^ are found aitmug 
the pagam, as ahio arc the men, called Metkniones m Botbuoncs. Moally 
the Ong Baoodc, the leligiaiia heads of thedamj and inigaiion work* for ihc 
fudds, form a special caste. 

Tim farereemtion of the Baihih and the Pwhii giT=» oceosion to long 
and impoilant csnnnoniea, which 1 briefly sum. up here. The I'chanie 
imputation crowd to the fciit A tonijcrary temple of wood and stow 
it made Jn tile shape of u miHstone, and oisred in the fields; and opposite 
to it is a tiule toilet shed, where ihe newly promoted go to put on tireir 
cotcTured saoeidoital garments. 'Hie officiating priests, dtiased to whiles go 

towards them, to the sound of an orchestra, liearing the sacred fire_two 

waa candles lighted in a wrt of tii^i basket coYitred with A white cotton 
cloth. n>e whole cortege then issues jroni the ihed and retonB to the 
temple. The newly promolcd. ihcHetcd under canopies, ore &niied by 
little girls dressed to robes of ceremony. The people spread cloths under 
the (botstepsof tJie priests fn the temple, a basket full of huilred riw 
setireaos tire sea! of the new PtMbfa-the other promotal Bashai get ti« 
in the hoika. The penmoted Bwhib go thrice in soleum state amund 
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Ibis seal, and Ibetii sit dawn to □ pretended repast oompraiBg all kinds of 
fowl The new FiHljda pciforftii a biertiic dniifie before the nw nn* 
covered «c«d fire. The divinities are ilien worshipped ; uid the 
m^motxy c;ndi in si genctad fcajltog- 

Thcir icmphi mainisiin^ accqtdiTig to the tniditiom an: acmictimiKi 
amrient T-rhajne toweii of bneks^ l*h^ g<xSs are wotshipped there at 
two greai feasts each yat. The priialB. Uw caste men. and all the popnla- 
ton meet togelhef on these ocoswn*. Other oceasioMi a^ttons majr 
be perfcrtned for any^ sjiccial Tcseon-^ree ^ S'!®* sicfcnea Ooato 
and even hufioloes are slaughtered, the Tcliamenei adores ibe detty, and 
opens lh£ door of hU wropk, cleans and *Bsha with loitral I"' 

represectalion of the god,—a linga, a statue, or a tnete stone* f 
candle*, buna eagle wood In a p.mi and oStrs the food preiared, wlmc ihe 
nuuucbiiuif ihc m^jotspiihiin&flt of tbeiT instrnmcDtSi iitvtiltc rhe diviiwtjf 
The Tcharaend then anungps the otnareeHts and sacred ckilh* ^ whoi 
neeesHfy olarea a new jnasW of paste Ot er the face of the god. lUen He 
move, about hi* hands, bolding lighted caodle^ with fesreU of lustr^ 
wBtcrt, and btmU of ipirifi* lo her mm, tire Padjao or pF>iho«=a, dU 
non a simple spectator, prays and niakcs fsissis mth c£E» and cups of 
,niTtia, rf.e becomra agitated ami tremhta; whne all the assisunts adore the 
Itod who has taken jiottCMion of her. When tired ■out she yawn*, breaks 
the tgjra, and cammonkMlra the answer of the god. The comiaubla 
olTeied to die divinitici are afterwards taten by the worshipped and. the 

ossisLaiitS. , 

Wtdi ceremonies far more simple and wiihoilt any gathering of pne^ 
the Tchamis wcirahip theht minor deitks, for all kind* of purposes, with 
offering* of food and *pinl 5 : but the a[rprtite Of the gods never doe* any 
(fiitny to tliat of the Immao beings. 

The foneml eerereootea ore important Mid costly, and take place 
with a great gilhering of pfiesis and casw men. The cotpse, wrapped m 
cotton Ctotbs, h feqa in a shwl near the house for nearly a month. The 
reUiires, fnends, t«igblwo« and aoiiiMimKices come, in turn, to keep him 
hiyful cotnpwy and to Teas* M Itw espena* of the fomay. Night and day 
the pnesisoBer food (0 him. At ihc time flied for the cjicinatian, a nunitsoii* 
coTtfcge foniJS around the heanaf which is crehed violently through tums 
and twists, to oaae the dad to forget the road to his house. At the 
burmng piace; they offisr him a last repwt, and then bum him with hJs 
ptwimi* ibings* Those who are present at th* cerewony avail iheiadvn 
of d« ocensioft Kj east into the Bra 1 U* of thing* which they wish to 
lend to their dead lelationa The crenULtion being over, thr^ coUiict the 
boftc* of the forehcail, in a iirwil nieUl caskut, which ii kept itt the 
tow ? tin the Minlveiiajy, These thtioiis ocreoionicii with other cooi. 
mcDiotative services form tbdr seven tradiliatial PaJAtt, At the last 
Podhi, on the occasion of tho Miniveisaiy, the casket esmtaining the 
remains Is Interred at the ftw* of (he grwvestonci of the Bmuly, where rest 
the odicf eadrets of hh ancestore, which their dEscendants come at the 
gteax dJinutl icx^ t6 idorit. 

gpeExal Qcc&akM for Lb^: vnaTihi|» of m any ckT m- 
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poTtAivcc—a n 3ickn£&4f i!ie. Priests are called in, and ofTcrijags af 

focwl ST& m^ude:. The priests dress qp ihe gmre^^timesi md spread aqd 
rider food, and inyukc the scKUtd of musical iuatnmients the mtufre to 
eoftte and inspire the PythonessSp and to accept ftoni het mouth the 
homage of their posterity. The himily pmstraic thcrn5cl^'e& Ailerwwli, 
the priests and those pfcsenl consume the food. 

Almost thtr sole industry of the Tchames of Hitth Thmui is the cultiva¬ 
tion of the rioe-ficld Their agncultuiiil rites are very imponaiit. These 
riles must ha»e played a gyear paut in the lift of the inhabhnnts of ancient 
Tchompa who were well ^llcd in the art of watering thdr riee fields, and 
have left tu Annam numemiis vestiges Of their inigailna ¥fQfkSv Thdr 
canqtteroi^ the Anmtmttes^ have everywhere abatidniied these works, nor 
tm-. any now found ift usc» except in Biah Thuan^ where the Tcbmncs Up 
thdr rivm for the supply of water, a§ that which they receive from the 
heavens u not sufficient for thrfr wanK 

Every yeoTf when the rains begin, the canals are CJCSTnined ^nd repoined 
bj the ptoprietorsj who litcwifrc collect amj convey the materials for the 
dams. The Ong Iknifutfi, the rel^twis ehici* of these dams and wehrs 
tfaim go to the water lockSt adore the divmitjes, accordbig U> ihe rifesi 
and begin tbe conaimciion of the dam^ by laying down ^ame ■materiab, 
The work is then continued by the jwoplc; but tbe Dug Banrek conEiiiucs 
to stay there, retired^ during these operations. Returning home* he has 
agnin to adJOTc thc ddtks- This rdijipoDs worship is repeated when the 
rice begins to hower, nnd wlicfi it h reaped. Tlie Tchanici have ACreinl 
kmik of holy tice-fichis. Some, ealkd ‘^Rkefields of ftuthre labour/' are 
the first to he prqMred To tear this cflrih in order to render it mart 
friikful being cunsiiiEred a crfnwiT offimcif againsl the ikitics* cjirh 
prepmtor of a sacred held scridiw before davUt to have three fiinws made 
m his ficH in sileocic and furtivel>% Wltcn it Is dayligjit he gon thither 
as if by Bcddent, fHttends to he surprised^ and then a^ks permission of 
the deities to confcinite the work* He tkem food^ rubs the plough 
with oib waslies the team of owen with lustral watens and sows Eon^eemted 
gram in the tfircc furrows; and having eaten the food* coiatnucs id work 
ibd field. He makcfl other olTering^ when the nee flowens und when it b 
C5it. This sacred field ottist aJw bt the first to be haTvested, the ptopnetor 
himself cutting * few hantifiils of rice,, as fif^-fmitSi odered to Fo Nagar, the 
goddesi of Agriadtijre. He takes this, rice bcnnijv and seta aside some of ita 
ears fat oowtng next jrear the three fiutowi of fiirtive labor- 'Fbe rematnder 
be beats out and bmk^ and hoA a part cooked, which be at ooce eats. 
After this be continues the luLrreSting of the rest 

Hoc 1 conclude this brieT jiccwdI of the present state of the Tchames^ 
thciT Dunner? and castcmis. 1 have only inserted it, m order m make 
dear and to comprfetc the few historicaj notices which we possess regarding 
thdr ancestors. A full enrpJiry into the mages and practices of this in- 
tcrealijig |>cople was published in the A!/tvr df after 

die reading uf this paper m the Congress of tSgt* 


THE RED RAJPUTS. 

Bv Charles Joiln>ton. M.R.A.S,, R. G.S, (RETiRtH). 

** It h well kDCTHTu tbotf ibf poinl dtf view af the coluiidn^ liumMi 
races CEk4i be iitided hito [ufncipal r white, ycllewi black, and 

Ted 

caloiiT of the Brnhoiafni is white j of the Kshouijas ced ; of the 
Vnijhyas ydlpw^ cif the Shuebu blflGk."^-*J/ttAdMrf/w/flL 

It Is strange bui true, that, thougli we have been in contact 
with Rajputana for ov^er a hundred years, absolutely no 
material yet cjclsts for the exact study of ite ethnology. 
Much has been put on record for the historian, the student 
of Siierature, of myths and traditions; much has been 
written that is exceedingly picturesque and valuable, begin¬ 
ning with Colonel Tod’s incomparable Annals, and ending 
with the latest gtixctteer* but the scientific student of 
ethnology Has been unaccountably left out in the oohl. 

Nor can we quite wonder at this; for even in Europe 
exact ethnology is a young scien«. not long past its nonage, 
and wc know that India Ls. in all matters of advanced 
scieeti6c investigation, nearly a generation, behind us. This 
is not in anyway a reproach, for considering the tremendoiis 
tlifficulties arising from diversity of tongues, natural impedi¬ 
ments, and climatic conditions; and taking Into account 
also the vastness of the field of research, and the almost 
total absence of trained observers whose whole attention 
can he given up to ethnical investigations, it could hardly 
be otherwise. Hm the fact remains that Kajputana's page 
in the histor>‘ of ethnology is stilt a blank, though the 
Rajputs are one of the most notable races in the whole of 
history, and can lot^ back to a splendid past extending 
over not centuries only but millenniums. 

Unfortunately, the perception of a want does not always 
■carry w ith it the power to supply it * and though it is easy 
enough to show what is needed as a fnundation for the 
ethnology of Rajputana, 1 cannot here claim to do more 
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than supply a few essentials, and point to the direction in 
which ample material may be sought by future observers 
in Rajpuuina itself. 

And yet, as far as esaet investigation is concerned, one 
might almost say that Kajputana had been opened up too 
soon; for as the earliest workers entered it before scientific 
ethnology bad been more than dreamed of^ even in IioropCt 
it was cMily to be expected that, in the absence of a sound 
metliod, a crop of fanciful notio'ns should spring up, and 
myths be engendered, and endowed with that tough vitality 
which myths are well known to possess. 

For the Rajputs, the crowning myth has unquestionably 
been the idea of their Sej-thian origin, first suggested, i 
believe, by Colonel Tod. This matchless chronicler of 
deeds of old renown, and kindliest observer of human 
character, filled as he was with admiration for the manli¬ 
ness. chivalry, and sturdy patriotism of the tribes of Rajpu- 
lana, was irresistibly drawn to connect his beloved Rajputs 
with nearly every noble and warlike tribe in the ancient 
world, from the Manchus to Scandinavia. He supported 
his opinion by quaint illustrations drawn from customs, 
traditions, and beliefs; and, what has done more injury 
to cthnologv' than any other cause w'haiever, by real or 
fancied similarities of names. 

To very vague, and therefore very innocent belief 
of Colonel Tod's, succeeded another, much more formidable 
to the of scientific truth. The holders of this view 
maintainf^ that the Rajputs could be connected wahdefmiie 
Scythian tribes, who entered India at a definite time, and 
by a definite route, all slated with minutest care. Now the 
danger of this later edition of the Scythian myth lay in its 
appearance of scientific exactness, to which, in reality, it 
had not the slightest claim. 

fn the first place, we know nothing,—and this cannot be 
too often repeated,—we know nothing whatever about the 
Scythians beyond a few rambling tales in Herodotus and 
his successors, which are absolutely worthless from the 
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standpoini of ethnology* The very word " Scythian " has 
no definite meaning to the cthnoiogifit, and hardly any 
definite meaning to the geographer. If, however, we give 
it a definiteness which it never really possessed; and apply 
it to the group of Tribes between the Caspian and China, 
of whom liie Kirghiz are the most characteristic, the matter 
beootnes still worse ; for the Kirghiz have hardly a point 
in common with the Rajputs beyond their common faumanicy. 

Let me try to describe these " neo-Scythian “ Kirghb. 
and let anyorve who has seen the Rajputs, say* whether the 
likeness Is exact. 

The Kirghiz arc a simri, squat race, with yellow, ” moon¬ 
like " faces, high cheek-bones, hardly visible noses, and a 
deep-rooied, insatiable appetite for tallow. They live in 
curious, plum-puddiog shaped tents, in a stifling atmosphere 
of smoke and grease, with hardly tiny possessions but a. 
wooden box or two, and scarcely any proj^eny but their 
thicks and herds^ They arc incurable nomads, and never, 
under any circumstance?, till the soiL 

Could anything more unlike the Rajputs be imagined ? 
Or shall we take as our Scythian type, the old race of 
southern Russia, the “Scythia'*of Herodotus ; and compare 
the most notable type there, the original Kazaks, with the 
Rajputs ? ITae true Kazak is, in general, tall, but rather 
flat-chested ; with high cheek-bones, grey eyes, red hair 
and beard. Mis glory is now dimlnisbed, but in the days 
of the old Reefers (Zaparojtsi) of the Dnieper, he was a 
marauder and land-pirate pure and simple. This is a very 
diflcfient type from the yellow, stunted Kirghiz, but 1 am 
afraid It brings us no nearer to a solution of the origin of 
the Rajputs. Then again, the words 5 hdka and Shikya 
are brought forward in defence of the Scythun myth, 
and " Sh 4 kya" Muni Buddha is even spoken of as the 
"Scythian" reformer of Brahmamca]l abitses. But this is 
hopeless; for the imiial tetter of Shaka is represented in 
Creek by a surd guttural and not by a dental sibilant, so 
that whatever the derivation of this word may be. it is impos- 
aible to connect it with “ Scythian," 
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h comes to this, therefore, that we have no clear idea at 
alt as to who or wha^ ethnicaTly, the Scythians were: that 
of the two types which correspond geographically to the 
Scythia of the Greeks, neither has the smallest resemblance 
to the R^'put \ and, lastly, that if the ethnological evidence 
of identity were as complete,—as it is the revere,—the 
identity of the names Scythian and Shaka is philologically 
untenable. 

Then another theory is put forward, and to this most 
philologists have given in their allegiance, that the Rajputs 
are Aryans,— representatives of the famous “Aryan Inva¬ 
sion " of India. Unluckily we are here on no surer ground; 
the word *' Aryan is as debateable as Scythian even 
more so perhaps t for while it may be understood, in a 
dim way, to mean men of " noble " race, that is, men of the 
same race as we ourselves, the Europeans, yet this is quite 
useless for ethnical purposes i as Europe has been shown 
to contain at least four quite distinct races, a.s distinct three 
thousand years ago as they are to*dayi and the name 
** Aryan" cannot be assigned to any one of these race 
types rather than to another. The term is, further, of 
doubtful expediency in ethnology, as it takes us back to 
the old pre*scientific days, when race was thought conter¬ 
minous with language, the days which generated such terms 
as Japhetic, Semitic, Hatnitlc, with their more plausible 
though not less illusory kinsman Turanian. 

The truth is that there Is the strongest reason for doubt¬ 
ing whether Arya was ever a race-term at all. We find it 
used in Vedic and post-Vedic literature to distinguish the 
“noble" races of northern India from the black Dasyus of 
the south t the Dekhan peoples, that is. who speak Dravidian 
tongues. Now this fact was found to harmonise with 
another, namely, that the peoples of northern India are 
closely related by language to the peojjles of Europe; and 
tins discovery being made before ethnology had been 
developed into an exact science, it was, not unnaturally, 
concluded that the north Indians and Europeans were 
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sprung from a common origin and had formerly migrated 
from a common home. This was simple enough but« 
with the distinction of four race types in Europe, the 
matter becomes much more complicated; nor is it made 
easier by the face which 1 bojM: to prove, that there are 
also four distinct race types in northern India, all speaking 
" Aryan '* longues, as do die four European race types 
also. I think, therefore, that it will be wiser lo hold over 
the discussion of the Aryan race of the Rajputs until we 
have decided to which race type the word belongs Ln Europe 
and in Indfa. 

Having thus cleared the ground of past myths and 
ambi^ities, we may now proceed to summarise the exist* 
Ing ethnical ei’idence as to the teal race character of the 
Rajput tribes To classify them completely, we should 
require deSnite and precise information on the following 
points: averse height, build, facial type, cephalic and 
orbital index, texture of hair, and colour of skin and eyes. 
Let us begin by indicating the points on which a mass of 
evidence is stiU required. These are, the average height 
and cephalic and orbital index, to complete which several 
thousaod measurements rigorously carried out are neces¬ 
sary. If it were not dangerous to speculate in the absence 
of precise data, I should be inclined to say that 1 expect 
the average height among the pure Rajputs will be found 
to be unusually high,—much higher than among the pure 
Brahmaxis. Then, I expect that the pure Rajputs will he 
found to be tong-skuUed, as much so. perhaps, as the true 
Scandinavians; while the Brahman skuUs are much shorter, 
perhaps orthocephalous. Then again, I should think the 
Rajput orbital Index wdl give the same result as the 
cephalic; wiU show a long^ oval orbit, but not at ail 
inclined. These, however, are points for the future inves¬ 
tigator. As to the build of the Rajputs, all authorities are, 
I think, agreed that they are splendidly proportioned i 
while the true Brahmans are rather narrow-shouldered, and 
dat-chested. As far as my observations go, the Rajputs 
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equally dilkrentiaied froin the Rrahmam by facial 
type: the Rajput face heing^ longer, the nose straightcr 
and the mouth nnncr and more symmetricat; but here 
again more precise investigation is needed. Among the 
Rajputs^ hair and beard are black, as among the Brahmans, 
but. I chink, without the waved texture or ripple generally 
found in the hair of pure Brahmans. And, while blue or 
grey eyes are not uncommon amongthe Brahmans, especially 
in the hlahratca country, I have never heard of them among 
the Rajputs. There remains only the colour of the skin,— 
and it is on this point that I have collected the most 
remarkable evidence. Before putting it forward, one or 
two general remarks may be useful, in the early days of 
ethnology, the colour of the skin was looked on as a matter 
of very minor importance; tltis viras partly due to the 
Rabbinical traditions w^hich derived all races of men from 
a single family, at a period only four thousand years ago. 
As it was known that many types, the nt^n>, for instance^ 
have been practically permanent for the last three thousand 
years, it was believed that, under extraordinary circum* 
stances, changes in skin-colour must take place with great 
rapidity; and colour could not, therefore, be looked on as 
a reliable index of race difference. Since then, changes 
that can only be described as revolutionary have taken 
place in every department of research. 

It has been perceived that the thousands of years of the 
old computation of man's antiquity must probably be ex¬ 
panded into myriads; and hxiiy of type has been shown 
to be far greater than had been thought possible, so that 
the identity of living types with inter-glaciol or pre-glacial 
races is more than a hypothesis; and. lastly, it has been 
seen that colour is a phenomenon of the first importance in 
ever)' realm of natural hisuiiy. The meaning and utility 
of 5kijiH:olour in man b still full of mystery, but its im> 
portanoe as a race index b no longer questioned. The 
dtst general result of invesiigaunns in colour is summed up 
in the words of De Quatrefages. that " from the point of 
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view of the colourtng, human races can be divided into 
four priitdpai groups; white, ydlow^ black, and red races." 
The relation of colour to other race eharajctertstits is not 
yet quite clear; though it is generally true that yellow 
races have round sktdls, and round orbital form ; white 
races, oval skulls and oval orbital form, wbile black races 
have long skulls and long orbits. The facts as to the red 
races are not so certain ; but it is probable that a red skin 
goes with a longish skull and a rather long orbit. There 
is, further, some evidence to show that each great race-type 
has a minor gamut of colour within itself. For instance, 
we have, within the white race, races distinguished by black 
hair, red hair, and ydtow hair, as though this were a repc^^ 
tition in a minor scale of the differences betw'ecn the black, 
red, and yellow primary races. The same thing may be 
inic, in a diffeitmt degree, within the black, red, and yellow 
primary races; so ihat we may have to divide these into 
sub-races, in their turn. And it is noteworthy, as support¬ 
ing this idea, that the yellow-haired sob-races of the white 
race have round skulls like the yellow race; while the 
black haired and red hatred sub-races of the tvhite race 
have long skulls like the black and red pnmary races. But 
before we can establish this classiftcatton in detail, a mass 
of further evidence most be obtained. 

Enough has been said, however, to show that coU)Ur is a 
phenomenon of prime importance in the dasstficacion of 
race, and one, moreover, which ts far more easily ascer¬ 
tained than such points as cephalic and orbital index, which 
always require a skilled observer, and present special diffi¬ 
culties in the case of races who bunt their dead, as most 
Indian races do. The question of colour, however, presents 
two difficulties, though neither of them is at all insuperable- 
The first is the difficulty of tcnttinology. The skin colours 
are not adequately described in terms of ordinary colouring, 
such as red, yellow, and so on r that is, the red races are 
not red as rost:s are; nor the yellow races yellow like 
buttercups or dafibdik Nor are words like copper* 
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coloured and coflee-coloured any belter, for it is never 
clear mrhether native copper, dull copper, or bumtshed 
copper Is meant; nor whether the coffee is ea/^-mir. 

or coffee-beans roasted or raw. in fact^ we need 
some more permanent standard of colour-measurement, 
and a useful one might, perhaps, be the colour of iron at 
various Lemperamres, such as black, incipient red. dull red, 
bright red, dull orange, yellow, yellow-white and white: 
corresponding roughly to differences of two hundred chorees 
on the Centigrade scale. But this is merely a suggestion, 
offered rather in iilystration of the deficiency of our present 
standards, than as a practical method It has, at least, the 
merit that the gamut of colours run through seems similar 
to the skin-colours of various races. In the mean time, we 
may retain the old terminology of black, red, yellow-, and 
white, as exhibited in typical races; but even here it must 
be remembered that M. Broca’s colour discs are quite 
unreliable, as the iithographic results ^-ary, and are further 
subject to fading and climatic influences, such as the damp 
heat of the Indian rains. 

The second difficulty is, that the true colour of a race is 
often hidden by sun-burn, which affects all races nearly 
equally; so that races very different in colour may be 
blended by sun-burn into hardly distinguishable uniformity. 
But an sun-burn is an acquired characteristic, we may expect 
U not to be hereditary ; so that the root-colour would show' 
through much more dearly in children; and also in the 
higher classes, who are less exposed to the sun. This 
observation, which first occurred to me W'heii I had to 
describe the Santals as " dusky with a distinct sub-shade of 
yellow," is fuUy eonftmied by M. De Quatrdkges. 

In classifying a race aoconling to colour, we must, there¬ 
fore, try to eliminate the effects of sun-burn ; and we must 
remember that words like red, yellow, and white are rather 
approximations than precise descriptions. 

And now to summarise the evidence 1 have obtained 
from various specially qualified authorities as lo the skin- 
colour of the Rajputs of pure race. 
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As far as I could ascertain, absoluteljr no facts bearing on 
this point had been put on record; so that I was compdled 
to have recourse to observers who had been brought into con¬ 
tact with the Rajputs, and who had had special opportunities 
of forming an opinion on this little noted point; and I may 
take this opportunity of acknowledging my obligations and 
the obligations of ethnical science to these eminent ob- 
sen'ers, whose opinion is the more valuable that it was 
formed imconsdously, and without any preconceptions as to 
race classification. ■ 

The first answer 1 received to my encjuiries was from Sir 
George Birdwood, widi special reference to a passage in 
the Xlahlbhjlrata, which I shall presently refer to. His 
answer was: red, ruddy, is a proper epicbet to 

apply to a pure Rajput'’ 

I then received a reply from Sir William Moore, who 
said that "red, ruddy, ruiit-colourvd would describe the 
appearance of the best class of Rajputs, but there ant many 
who would come under the heading brown," 

Sir Richard Meade added important details to this 
general conclusion; " I have had much intercourse with 
Rajputs of all classes, ’ he wTote, "and ^ould say that the 
colour of the true Rajput is fairer than that of the people of 
the North Western Provinces, le, that the skin is clearer 
under the colour, if I may so describe it, white the colour 
itself is somewhat loss pronounced. Of course, as s rule, 
Chiefs and Thakurs are fairer than the lower orders of 
Rajputs, who arc tbrnnselves more exposed, and who are 
the descendants of those who for many generations have 
been stt'* 

It was not ttiiiie clear from this firsi letter what share 
sun.hum had in producing the special colour of the Rajputs, 
and what the colovir of the akin might be after sun-burn 
had been eliminated. In answer to further enquiries on 
this point. Sir Richard Meade wrote; " The sub-shade of 
colour in many of the Rajputs 1 have seen was of a light 
ruddy charier, in others it was rather sallow, and in 
others again of a dusky reddish tinge.” 
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Sir Richard Temple^ to whom J showed these conclu* 
slons, endorses them: " I should concur in the view that 
the colour of the true Elajputs is a reddish brown, and that 
it is possible or likely that the brownish element is only the 
result of sun-action." 

One additional point I received from Dr. Fitzedward 
Hall, namely, that the skin colour of the true Rajputs is 
extremely close to that of the Red-skIns of America. 

With such a concurrence of testimony, the question of 
the colour of the Rajputs is practically solved. They are 
a red or ruddy race, varying from light red,—almost 
orange, according to Dr. Hall,—to dusky reddish, or red¬ 
dish brown. 

These Rajputs of pure race are not very numerous, when 
compared with the whole population of India, 'fhey cer¬ 
tainty do not number more than a mtUion or two, and may 
be considerably less. Though they are, I believe, the only 
red tribe in India,—unless we make a separate class of the 
jainas, many of whom are ruddy, and who are closely con¬ 
nected by race with ilie Rajputs,—^there are many other 
Instances of red races in the Old World. Thus the 
Corcans. many of the Siamese, the Karens of Burma, and. 

[ think, the Egyptians and certain cquaiorial African tribes, 
are also red; though this Is not sufficient to establish thdr 
race-relationship with the Rajputs; who have, by the way, 
a better claim than the Red-skins of America to tbc title of 
Re<l Indians. 

Then there is reason to believe that many Polynesian 
tribes are red or ruddy j and that the majority of South 
Americans of pure blood belong to the same class. It 
must be remembered, however, that, among this great 
group of red races, there are probably as many distinct 
sub-races, as among the white race or the yellow. 

However this may be, it will have become clear, I think, 
that we can no longer consider the Rajputs as dosdy con¬ 
nected with the white Brahmans. Other ethnic character¬ 
istics, which 1 have already pointed out, fully support this 
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view. The llajputs are a taller, sturdier race ihan the 
Hrahmans, atid dliTer tVom them in texture of hair, facial 
type, eyes, and skin colour; and also, i think it will be 
found, in cephalic and orbital index. The ted Rajput 
differs, in fact, from the white Brahman in every point 
which, according to ethnical canons, constitutes race differ¬ 
ence. 

And this brings me at bat to a point of transotndenc 
interest to the student of Ancient India, the fact that tills 
difference in race between Rajput and Brahman has been 
recognised in Sanskrit literature for ages back. 

Whether the Solar races, children of the ruddy sun, and 
the Lunar races, children of the pale tnoon» really refer to 
these two race stocks, the red and the white, is a point thjit 
1 cannot fully enter into here \ but, happily, we are not 
reduced to doubtful analogies like this, for there arc pas¬ 
sages in which the diHerence b put with a dearness that 
not even the most accurate pupt) of Broca or De Quatre- 
fages could surpass. 

The most remarkable of these, that 1 have yet met with, 
occurs in the Sl^ttparvan of the Mahdbh^ta;* the sage 
Bhrgu is the speaker. “ Brahmd,'* he says, " formed men, 
Br^imans, Kshattriyas, Vaisyas, and Shudras, The colour 
of the Brahmans was : of the Kshattrlyas ird; of the 
Vaishyas ydlow; of the Shudras bbek.” In reply to an 
objection from Bharadvija, Bh^u continues: “This world, 
originally formed all Brahmic by Brahma, was aiterwaids 
coloured by deeds; the twice-born, who were fond of love 
and feasts, who were fiery, prone to anger, and violence, 
who had forsaken their duty, and were red-Iimdid, became 
warrior Kshattnyas.”t 

I have bcmi obliged to transbie this passage more 
loosely than i should wish, as it is Impossible b Hngtish 

• SkAittifarrtm^ line 

t Sarmn iHiUumm idota jagat Btabnunil pttrvi sahutn hi, 
laimtto gatam j KAnu-bti^ piijnli tlk»hn^ knidltanah pri>-aaUuali 
Tjiikt!W«(lh4nDi raktinges, Us dvijih ktbtttlntim gadh,—JC BA. 
SAtLtiijutrrum, 69 ^ 9 , 
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lO preseire the double mean mg of ihe Sanskrit word Varna, 
which means colour as well as class. In this passage, two 
difJerent words are used to describe ihe colour of the 
Kshattnj'as. in the first verse, “of the Brahmans, white 
is the colour, and of the KshattHy'as red,** the word used is 
hkiia, which, it will be remembered, b referred to by Sir 
George Birdwood. Let me {Itusirate this word by a few 
further examples : hkitamritiki is red chalk ; hhita used 
alone means the planet Mars, and blood, as welt as red; 
iokiiaka is a ruby; and lahiidyas, copper r so that we have 
the Kshattrtya described as copper-coloured'* in the 
Mahfibh^ia.—the very term used to describe the Red¬ 
skins of America, thus furnishing an interesting confirma¬ 
tion of Dr- Hall's comparison. Then, ns if to put beyfond 
all doubt what lakha meant, we have, in the veise that 
follows, the adjective rakldnga,, that b, niddy-timbed or red- 
limbed ; the word rakta being used to describe the colour 
of red chalk, blood, copper, vermilion, red-lead, the red 
lotus, and red coral. 

Now, from this passage, a most Interesting deduction can 
be drawn, and not from this only, but from a doaen simitar 
passages; and that is, that the Kshattriyas of ancteni India 
are identical in ethnic charactenstics with the Rajputs of 
to-day. '* Fond of love and feasts, fiery, prone to anger 
and violence, and red-limbed," says the old Sanskrit epic, 
in which Professor GotdstUcker rightly saw an echo and 
epitome of bardic songs \ " Fond of love and feasts, fiery, 
prone to anger and violence, and red^intbed," say the 
authorities best acquainted with the Rajputs to-day ; and, 
in face of this remarkable evidence. I do not think that the 
identity of the Rajput with the Kshaiiriya can any longer 
be questioned; the more so when it is remembered that the 
Rajputs have preserved unbroken genealogies, showing 
their descent from tlie Kshattriyas of old; genealogies 
which have been accepted as genuine and authentic by the 
Govemniciu of India ; and which go back more millenniums 
than one cares to mention. 

But Kshuttriya is not really a race name, any more thaji • 
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Aryan ; Kshattrj}'a ntalJy rnesns Warrior, or Armigera from 
Kshattm, a weapoa. The real name of this famous race is 
Rljanya, akin, on the one hand^ to reign, regal and royal ; 
and, on ihe other, probably, to ranga and rakta. rod. 
Amongst the famous Rfijanya sages or RSjarshb of Veilic 
India are mentioned Arsbttshenu, Vltahavya, Prthu, M^- 
dhatrt, Ambarlsha, Manu. Ida, and ^T 5 hv 4 mit^a, the Rshi 
of the third section of the Rg-Veda hymns, in which occurs 
the ihrioe-<^holy GAyatri, the "Mother of the Vedas.” 

The fact that this hymn, repeated every' morning by 
thousands of Rrahmans bathing In the sacred Gange5> owns 
as its author a R^janya, and not a Brahman, gives os a 
vision of those ancient days when the spiritual pre-eminence 
of India was in other hands; when "the Brahman sat at 
the foot of the Kshattnya/' in the words of the greatest 
Upantshad. A notable survival of tint early time is found 
in a custom of the Rsnas of Mewar, who unite spiritual 
with royal authority, and officiate as high priests in the 
temple of the guardian ddty of their race. 

but I cannot do more than touch on this qut^ion of the 
ancient spiritual dignity of the RAjany'as, who are the 
Kshattriyas and the Rajputs. A question Tike this could 
only find full elucidation in a history' of Andent India, 
where the qualities of each race were folly recordctl; and 
their due share assigned to each in the splendid epic 
of India's history, an epic, not written perhaps in the 
dry annals and summaries of the chronicler, but rather 
blazoned abroad on the face of India’s hills and valleys, 
tn the figure of town and temple, and the deeper and 
more bating monuments of poetry and philosophy and 
religion. 

In this splendid epic of India, can be discerned, I think, 
four different elements, like the four voices in a perfect 
harmony, and of these four, the red Rajanya and the white 
Brahman have ever bonte the weightier parts. 

Rajput and Brahman, perpetual rivak in India's past, 
since the days of Vasiahta and Vishvamitra. When our 
* work in India k done, they may again, perhaps, stand at 
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the hfi^d of the Indian hegemony'' the Rnjput as the ruler, 
and the Brahman the splrituai teacher of a rejuvenescent 
India. 

But questions like these cannot be treated rightly in an 
article on ethnology. Before concluding, 1 may gather up 
the threads of my argument, and state concisely the con<- 
elusions which I have supported by such evidence as was 
available. 

in the first place, I think the shade of the Scythian can 
no more haunt, unchallenged, the burning deserts of Rajpu-' 
tana. Neither the Scythian of Herodotus, nor the Scythian 
of later historians bears any resemblance in ethnical character, 
race-type, customs, or traditions to llte pure Rajputs, the 
Rdjanyas of India. What relation they might bear, in 
language, one cannot tel!; for even the writers who handle 
the name of Scythian most freely, cannot but admit that, 
amongst our other ignorances, we are totally ignorant of 
their language. 

Nor can we connect the Rajputs more closely with the 
Brahman.^ \ for from the Brahmans they are divided by as 
many differences of race as from the tCirghiz or the Kazak \ 
and they have been perpetual rivals^ ever since their tradi¬ 
tions began to be banded from father to son. 

But whether the Rajputs be Arj’ans, cannot at present be 
decided; the tide of Aiya b certainly given to them, not 
once hut many times In the ancient Sanskrit epics and 
hymns. Perhaps this fact may lead us some day to a wider 
lise of *' Aryan " to designate some great race, which shall 
include the k^janya, and perhaps the Egyptian, though 
excluding races like the Chinamen and the flut-headed 
aborigines of Australia. 

We are yet on the threshold of Ethnology', yet on the 
threshold of a true history of the races of men, with dieir 
Illimitable past stretching back not millenniums but millions 
of years \ and every year titat comes gives us new insight 
into the mighty record of the past, and a new realisation of 
the gr^t races that have vanished, and the great races that 
still remain. But as new knowledge comes, we may have * 
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ttJ widen tTic vistas of the races, \Ve may have to break 
down the barriers we have set up as to the Ufe-span 

of tills race or ihatt and India is Ukdy to be one of the 
first to which this expansion and enlargement will be 
applied. We are already beginning to feel a sense of 
cramped restriction in dealing with dates in India which 
were accepted as axiomatic only a generation ago; and rhe 
process which has begun may go much further before the 
impulse of expansiem is spent. 

We have seeor within the Iasi few months, a whole series 
of biilliant poets, a whole epoch of Indian history* moved 
back from the middle ages where the conjectures of some 
had placed it. to the point fixed by immemorial tradition, 
outside the threshold of our era- And this not by rhetorical 
nourishes, not by \' 3 gue conjecture and airy hypothesis; 
but by the hard, irresistible logic of facL And the V^ikt'ama 
controversy hardly found a settlemeni, for practically 
settled it certainly is, though a few timid scholars may still 
question it, in the name of caution which was singularly 
absent from ihe conjectural methods of the last generation; 
no sooner is the Enemy of the Shakos with the Nine Jewels 
of his Court, re-instated, than the same impulse breaks out 
in another direction, and Indiana greatest epic, as a completed 
work, begins to move backwards through the centuries. 
The retrogression has begun; when it has moved a few 
years longer, we shall see—what we shall see. 

But putting aside these tempting dreams of the future, 
let us conclude the summary of evidence touching the 
Rajptite, Besides what has been already noted, f think the 
most important result I have reached is the demonstration 
of the ethnical identity of Rajput and Kshattriya; the 
identity of Kshattriya and RAjanya was too well known to 
require any further proof. The only alternative, it seems 
to me, now left for those w'bo doubi that Kshattriya and 
Rajput are identical, is to suppose that a red race of 
warriors claiming descent from the sun, was suddenly anni¬ 
hilated ; and that another red race of warriors, a lso claiming 
descent from the sun. as suddenly made their appearance in 
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India to take the vacant place j and lastly that all this cook 
, place so imperceptibly that the second race are convinced 
of their Identity with the first, and that the Indiiin traditioos 
preserve no memory of the change. 

To this evidence of race kleniity, quite conclusive in 
itself^ we may add the additional corroboration of identity 
of name between the Kshattriyas of Ancient India and the 
Rajputs of to*day. 

The name Rajput, it Is well known, is nothing but an 
abbreviated or colloquial form of the Sanskrit Raja-putra, 
or King's Son; a son, that is, of the ruling or royal race. 

Now, this same name, of Rajput or R^japutra, for the 
royal race of Ancient India, as a synonym of Kshattriya or 
Rftjanya, can be traced back, past the period of the MahA- 
bhirata war, and the wanderings of Rima to the dim, remote 
days of Vedic India. 

The earliest occurrence of the name RAjaputra which I 
have yet met with, is in the Aitareya BrahmAna of the Rg- 
Veda, in the legend of Shunahshepa, where Vishvimitra is 
said to be the hotr-priest of King Harishchandra. In this 
legend, Shunahshepa addresses Vishvimitra thus: 

" Declare, O King’s son (RSjaputra) whatever thou hast 
to tell us !"• 

This V^ishvAmitra. son of GAdhi, King of KanyAkubja, 
or Kanau], is one of the most famous of Vedic heroes, and 
Seer of the Third Mandala of the Rg-Veda,t 

In a magnificent hymn, Vishvamitra addresses Indra the 
Thunderer: 

** ihDu make me a ruler of ibe people P 
Will thou make me a kin^ oh l^rd of Richei ? 

WiU ihoii make me a Rshi, i drtinkcr of aoma f 
Wilt thoo erkdoir me wit2i undfkng veiJth 

And the whole tenor of Vedic tnidiuon ascribes to 

^ ho'idcha ShmuhsKcpah: ^ ral yiaM no jaapaya Eijaputrm 
UlJia ij^ 17 - 

t •* Aiy* coiijikb-drajhia VkhvtmitTah Rahih*."^— AMmJtt&mamid, 

I K-urtd gopmn Kitw 

Kuvid Maghavin ijibhant 

Ktitid tsiA f&him popivimtam 

Kmfid me rasTO RmmsfR ihikshilk"—iiL 4^-4. 
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Vi'shvAmitra, the Rdjpui of andem India, as the Aiiareya 
Brdhmana calls him. a special pre-eminence fn the mystical 
knowledge preserved in the Upanishads, which I’rofessor 
Ma]£ Mtiller would call the theosophy, as opposed to the 
sacnhcial ritual, of the religion of Old India. 

There are several very remarkable passages in the 
Upantshads themselves, pointing to the pre - endnem 
mj-stical, theosophic know!ed!ge of the Kshattrtyas, or 
ancient Rajputs, 

In the Upanishad of the Questions, Hiranyan^bha the 
Rajput, Is shown as the superior, in mystical knowledge, of 
Bh^radvaja.* 

In the Chhdndogya Upanlshad,! the Ritjanya Prav^ana 
}ajvalt is shown instructing learned Brahmans; and there 
are other passages of the same tenor in this UpantshatL 

By far the most remarkable, is the speech of the same 
R.^jaitya, Fravdhana Jaivali, to the BrAhman G&utaina, who 
sought instruction in mystical knowledge: " As tliou hast 
declared to me, G.\utaina. that this knowledge has not 
formerly reached the Brahmans, it hasiherefore been among 
all peoples a discipline taught by the Kshattriya a!one,'*j 

Compare with this the BrhadAninyaka Upanishad (vI. 2 , 
11 ) ; " This knowledge has never before dwelt in any Brah¬ 
man ;*■ iind add the stories of the B^janj'as, Janaka, Ashva- 
pati, and Ajdiashaiiu teaching the Brahmans, in the Shata- 
patha Brahmana and elsewhere; and wc have a distinct 
and clear tradition that, in \'edic times, the Rijania or 
Rajput, and not the Brahman was the possessor and 
teacher of the secret mystic knowledge; a tradition, more- 
over, wrhidi the subsequent ages of Brahmanical supremacy 
have never been able to effate. 


This iradluon, in the light of our present knowledge that 
* "AiliatuinatnQuiccihd fihatutv^ajali [Ktpt^chcbha: Bhai|aiwn, Hh^n- 
RioKiIyo Rljaputro min, u|;«lyi eumiJ™hB»o 5 apicbeh. 
lula . I oa aHam imam veda/— C^, vi t 
t t:(t4 L L S and 9 , 


t ” VaiM lull tvm^ tiaulaini’rado jarbe'ram no pidk iwUah piii3 vitiri 
dhfMJiln jnchchhalL tumSd u kshiitHiya 


QiiOifniJiSn nachcbhali, tumlil u uirraliu 
tmutaianaai abilL’'»Cbi Uf. v, j, 7, 
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the red RAjanyas are really distinct Jn race from the while 
Hmhmans, sheds a new and remarkable lighi on the history 
of Vedic India. 

In die later, though still remote, ages of the Mahib- 
hArata war, the tradition of the Rajanya's supremacy tn 
mystic knowledge burns with undiminished brightness. 
For we find Krshnn, the brightest star in the hrtnanient of 
Ute Braiimamsm, himself no Brahman but a Kshattnya, 
imciog his doctrine from the Kshattriya Manu, through a 
line of Rajarshis or R^anya sages.* 

Once more, in the history of India, the star of the 
Kajanya Kshattriyas was In the ascendant. 

Giuiama the Buddha was a Kajanya. a Rshattriyat of 
the royal race of Iksvaku. To this identity of racc-genius 
and race tradition 1 would in part ascribe the resemblances 
between Buddhism and the doctrines of the Upanishads, 
which have often been pointed out, but never fully ex¬ 
plained. 1 would ascribe the spirit liotlt of the Upanishads 
and of Buddhism to the mystical genius of the Rdjanya race, 
who were since the days of Mshvdmitra and the Rg*Veda 
hymns, the rivals and opposers of the rituaJistic Brahmans, 
with their system of sacrifices and external religion. 

It is inicrestitig to note that, after Buddhism in India 
had fallen beneath the power of the ritualistic Brahmans, 
the Rajanya tradition, with its mystical knowledge seems 
to have crossed over the Himalayas to Tibet- In his 
recent writings on Tibetan Buddhism, Sharat Chandra 
Das has more tlian once made mention of famous Rijput 
sages who carried the doctrines of GAutama northward, 
and founded on them the Lamalc Hierarchy. 

But the subject of the spiritual mission of the Kajanyas. 
and their contribution to the religious treasure of India is 
too great to be more than touched upon in a brief study of 
their ethnic character. 

The Rajputs, therefore, are a red race, neither Scythian 
nor Brahman: and are the direct descendants and sucoessois 
of the Rdjanya Kshattriyas, or Warriors of Ancient India. 

* Bbagarad Gttjl iv. r. 

t Vh\^ KumanJ^k Mlmdifist—V^ntilsa on JaitninLy^ Sutra i. 3^ 
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THE RAJPUT LEGEND OF JAGDEV PAKMAR- 

<FROM THE RAS MAlA.) 

Bv A. Rogers, Bo.C.S. 

THEftt w» A diy <»f the tuihe of Dh^ 

Kelt! bf a inoiatch of h ^Jpiu trib^ 

A aitto that tncei] its llne^ from the 
But thDOj(h prolicieat to the mt of war 
And wd) known for hts promo* in the field. 

In household natters he not held hi* own. 

Nor did he favoux equidly hi* wi«». 

One 1 V^^i, whom be honoured most. 

Was uf a temper hstfghtjTi “d looked down 
vVith scroo ttpon her sister, the DuhAgan* wife:, 

A ScOanJchi by tribe, wi» wtt endowed 
By miiat# with a ijdiit (rf" moro grsoo 
Ttuni the SuhiaM, ** i" Rijpat pbroic 
The dder wife is called. 

Raeh bad a son. 

Kow the Vlgbeli'* «m Rmdhavsl ; 

The Solatikhi's wo* Jogder. Of the two 
King Odyidft knew Rindhaval alone. 

Who tfarot^h his nuMhefa welt conoetled wiks 
Into lus fiuher'i pmence had been brought. 

And u the heir ipperent la the thmse 
Had worn the garb befitting to ■ fnittce, 

Ridden the finest hones in the nealm^ 

And tifed a life of oomfortable ease. 

Yet fortune finrmtred jegdew. fn brief dose 
The Rdji of Tuktoda, Rdj, a Chinn, 

Heard of bis ptower* and his merit* great. 

And gave him to hts dangbier Vinnati. 

A tadf of gt^ beauty, and endowed 
With atl the virtuei of a Rijfftu ctueen. 

But the V'igheti was uoi yet approaed, 

And hts life So embitiered r het at last 
He made a fixed nesolro to leatw hia hotae 
And in the world to m a k e hinndr a name;. 

Then Crotn the stable Jagdev todh a hota^ 

For prcKm needs look from the treuni^ 

Two bogs of gedd, and iprdtng on his sword. 

Equipped bimsdf with rtwI-lJpped Rijput spear. 

With qatrot full of amm md • bow. 

Forth then he rode, and in an angry mood 


* 
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Thi Legend of Jagdev Pamtdr, 

To«»d$ Tuktoda todc his irti/ with speed. 

There in * gstdea 'nttih a shadj (t«, 

Hk shield betide hinv he it length reposed, 

Htt good steed near him duimping at hit btU 
Eager to see the world, hb own career 
To shape ottt lot himself, he had proposed 
To seek the toim at oight, when darkness' pall 
Might shtQud him froco the i^ht of oihst mew. 

So that when morning dawned he tnight depart, 

And like the stars by daylight t* (Ascared. 

Bat Fate had ralcd it otherwise. It ehaiiced 
That Vfrainti, his bride, in Utter eloied, 

Burtounded by her maidens, sought the 
To while away the time beneath the iteea, 

And whilst she «ue!t the fragrance of the dowers 
And saw the fountains plashing in the sun, 

To listen to the melodier of hirda. 

One of her maidens, sent to gather fruit. 

Saw Jsgdet there reclining in the shade. 

And recognising hitn at Ofwe made haste 
To teU her lady of the Joyful news. 

Glad, yet half doubting, she advanced with fear 
Lesi haply lookbg on a siransa's fecc 
Her Riipol virtue might be put to shame* 

But eerU^ty cune with the.s^hi. She ran. 

And kneeling in obeiaanee at Kb feet. 

Broke forth rei^dciog in impmmplu song. 

” Sudden the crows I started from the ground. 

And st(iij<Ung near iny absent lord I foand. 

Half of my bracelet I away had flunt 
Vet to my wrist the other half sdll ching. 

*^tina)t me i»ol bouse and a soft couch to lie, 

And a dear husband snodmg kindly by. 

My hope and the aweet longing of my heart, 

Hard hearted Fate me this wilt not deny. 

” Oh L happy day I OH 1 blisafal hour," she cried. 
" Bright rase the sun upon this Joyful raotm 
But in thb teaet ipot why sit alone ? 

Where hare iby tervants^ thy attendants gone ?’* 
Jsgdcv then told his bride the late and »id} 

To nuke myself a great name in the ennld, 

That Vfnnati might know the had espoused 4 toon, 
1 lek tny father's home; and fain would go 
Ferward to haste my mssnon to fulfil. 

Slay me not that, lest haply I repent. 

And in tby soft arms lead S sloibliil life.'' 
Meanwhile the newi hail reached the Rdjili eoi, 
Aod bk son. BtraJ hostcaed to the grawe 
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Tht Ligtnd 9/ /a^dev Pafmdr. 

To bHng Prince Jagdev in. The coiinbm all 
Trooped eo( 10 meet him. iUii .KJj bimsetf 
Mft bim upon ihe thi^huide And with jo)/ 

On thonldeiA both hit soii'trhUw embracedn 
The fcMl wqs held; ctip went round. 

The welcome Tn the roy^ beiL 

Five <iAy$ he tamcdi Jind wotjld then go on. 

But urgcndy the Rij besought 

His presence *1 T'liktcxli stilL ^ iTiis house,* 

He cned, h thtne, and the whole rtalm is thice^ 
Why shouldfit thou wjurdcr then so fir aheld^ 

To tempt perhapi ao tnA^ptdotti Kale?* 

K iboosand picas he urged, yet ait tn vain. 

And to »re impOTtmaiUes at length 
Dissknukted and agreed to stay. 

At night to Vfrmati his pmpose told, 

He bade her tenderly a kind larcwelL 
But a Rajpueni'A ¥imie be had never tried. 

My lord amt cnoitcr ihaU not go aloncH^ 

Yfcmati criod» ^ Thou sludt noi thus depart** 

A body once said to lis shadow t ** Co 1 
Why dck^ tbou, black thin|^ ever fuUow so? 

Ev^n in the brtghieit sun&hiw thee I find 
Dogging my footsteps, keepii^ close behind." 

'rhe shadow answered it; " One utouicni, pray j 
Deign but to turn thyself ilie otJier way. 

Abate lhat pride by which thou settert store £ 

The thing's iwvetsedt and I am ibee before. 

Turn Id the right nnd 1 am by thy fidr. 

Turn to ihc left, thy edom I dende. 

Move right or kft, rhy ktniggla I defy 
Himi cause not shun me. t am ever by.** 

Thus iponlvciy she spoke and threw her atinsi 
Caiessbagly around her lord, who strove 
In ntfai to move bet from her fi™ mdfe. 

He taZd bet even, tn a ibit%n land 
A wife would but tneumber him. She said 
It wis not filling ihit a fyjput imnee 
Should goalonev tntd the would wait on him- 
Jagdev agieed at but. a veth 

The Chivan prcftarcd to go, and lirought 
A wUftc ofjei^Uaiid of ready gold. 

And wa ibey venL Tov'tdi Baetui lay ihcir cmirse, 
Where Sidh Rdj Jetangh reigned, the Solankhi, 

The lord of kliUwd and of GujapLh 
The myaj pair sei fonh at break of day, 

Escorted hy a krngSy cavakadd 
We n^ no moi^ accompany ihdr mairh. 
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Which wai without advctttnre u they pwed 
Slowly rrmt stage to stage, until they rsme 
One eve ta t^attan's royal loww^ 0f yotc 
At AnhilvilRi fiuned through Ir^'s bud. 

There rrigned then Sidh Rij Jesangh, who of ail 
Tlie Native Rulers of fair Gujariti 
The pearl of Hinduttin, has widest fain ft- 
By the Sahotra ling, a iDoaiy i&nk^ 

Close Oft the otitfikiits of the town^ they siayccl 
'Fhcir jaded fteedt, for they had tiardled br. 
Fait Vfnnati beneath a spreadiiig tree 
Heposed al kfigth to rest her weaikd liidba, 
i\^hibt Jagdev went away into the town 
To hire a lodging whete they m^hi abide- 
ThEre was a wealthy courtesan who liml 
In Pattan^ one wlio had amasised much gain 
lo luoderitig TO the vices of young men 
Abont the Cduit—limntl was her namcp 
Of I'man^s ritadel the Govmicir, 

One Fiungai^ by name^ had but one son. 

On wbdtn he doicd in a foolish wmy^ 

And never ventured lo control his mood. 

He to Jimoii a cixmmisdon gave 
To find a hacHliomc woman erf good caste 
To be his paramour^ and diligent 
She searched uniang the fiur ones of the landt 
Eicpectanl of nnmifioent reward. 

One of her nmids that evening to the tank 
Oune to draw wateTi and with eager gaze 
Looked on the Chava^P who, no roan near 
To view her [^eerle^ cliarms, hod thiowtt aside 
The veil with which her feaitires she concealed 
From all htit husband, broihcf at lief sirt 
She feigned hersdf to be a wading maid 
Of Sldh R4) Jesangh's palace, and eaquired 
The why arid wherefore of VirmatTs stale. 

And went and told it in Jdrootff e&r. 

Hailing the opportunity, she went 
With a fair retinue out to the tanL 
Handsoiiie birr equipage, and oil her state 
Seemed suited to & weman of high rank. 

One of her maids she dressed in regal robes. 
And taught her how ui idl a specious tale:^ 

That she of SMh Rij wia the sister boro. 

And hearing of her coining hastened there 
Tubtoda^s child to wekonte and embrace. 

Her maid had told her who Vfni^liviis. 

The Chivi^ trusting to her honeyed wtsrds, 
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Mounted her dumot, And went with her home. 
And « the gate »he enured, women i^ne^ 

And stnwing Sowen of bentuy on her pjufa. 

Sang song of welcome to ft tivety air. 

Then were th* carpels spends Pretended word 
To Sidh Rij Jetamgh'g palace was dispoicbed 
That Jagdev» ton oTUdyidh, had come. 

And would soon wait upon hint. He must see 
That he was welcomed wilh becoming stale. 

An etjuatly pretended uswiit came ; the prince 
Should wait upon the king end theitce proceed 
To where the Chisari had Ibund a house, 

With nttiotu csoue they thus delayed 
Uodt the night arrived. To stately loont 
Fit ^ a royal bride, the Chimj 
Waa Jed by handmiddg with the honour dtu^ 

And rile was tdd that jagdev with the king: 

HimI stayed to dloe and that he soon wooid come, 
‘nte door soon opened and in jagdev’t sund. 
Horror of horrota I came on uaknoiwn man. 

Then on tier mind the awlul truth ftoihed dear. 
And Virmati fini knew site was betrayed. 

The son of Dungarxl, the Cmremor, 
tr was who thu appeared ■ In bloodshot eye 
And lustful countenanoe at once she saw 
The hotrid cod for which he sought her there. 

She was atoQO, and dared not robe a cry. 

She had no Inend to hasten at her mil. 

To Imd her aid In Hut vile leprous houte. 
tt'hal could the du to ward off her d«g npfT p 
She knew in strength that she could not compete 
>Viih a wdbirmed and rattMailaf young man. 

Then came her wonun't wit to euci:nir h&. 

She saw the Aimes of opium and of wine 
Already half hU sense benumbed, and ttnow 
A link more would soon beimmb the rest. 

And tbe from present danger woatd be free. 

With a feigned nBirc she beckoned him to lit. 

And iwodercd him He drew back, 

Aa lulf aware that he had drunk enough. 

Again abe [wosed and with a Htnnlng gtaeo 
iiaid to the drunkard i « Would my knl refuse 
The fiea cop oflemd by hk «lav« ? Why thus 
U she of bvoor quite unwonhy deemed V' 

He drank the eup, and with a second draft 
She wheedled him to drink j he kll atbep. 

AViih fktuled ecstasy she sriced tu« sword. 

And put an eed to bk dkgraceful tffe. 


The Te^ettd of Parmdr. 

She rolled the body tip in&yo a quHt^ 

And threw the bundle down mio ihe toad, 

Aiid making fast die door vat down and ieat]chod, 
Gnuping the sword in her unahnoking hand, 
prepared to gimni liiir honour with ber Ufb 
The Ciiy-Round perceived the'bundle Ikf 
And caUol the Governor to sec what they 
At immioent peiiJ to ibcir precious lives 
Hod snatebed &om ihieres, but who had all escaped. 
Amared with honor at ibe ghostly dgbft 
The Govemor with twice one hundred uiea 
Kau [o Jamoiri bouse, on vengeance dire intenL 
Viramti's jqoixi was and from pitbb 

She cned with voice Itiumphant: It was 1 
That killed your master's acnip I'oi he bad dared 
To fimirch the honemr of a Bi-jput's wife T 
Ptre ioldien one by one then dimbed daft 
To where n window looked down on the rooia. 

One after otber fn her virtue's might 

She struck od* each man's bead ! bis body ie\] 

Ilown £0 his fellowi m ihe court ben^tb, 

And she ddUni still baircd tisc the dwr 
Then DOnstemsiiiott rdgned ihroughoui the town, 
And rumour bore the tidtii|^ to die king. 

^lountuig m haslef the king came io the place, 

And standing on the outside^ called aloud ^ 

** O dmigbter CMv«±if 1 am the kiag. 

U'hai ia this dieedfol deed thnt thou hatft done? 

Why in the blood of thw my men hast thou 
Imbrued ihy hands I By a ildjpur's sword 
1 hold ihcc blamek^ if thou show good cause/' 
Theu answenrd Virmati i “Art thou the king, 

And do^ cbou \n thy tcaim permit inch things ? 
Jagdt^Vp my lord, ihe fou of Udjidit, 

Kuler of Dhir, has brought me here, his btidc^ 

And seeks for service for a Ibijptrt^s sword. 

Vilest of all the vitc* a comtesan, 

Has lured me intioceutty to her dect 
And sent a siTange otaa to me. Him I slew, 

With those who came to take ttte. Many mm 
hfay M beneath my swords for know, O king, 

Rather than Imnuut would 1 give my life.* 

Among crowd who bad assembled there 
Stood Jagdew. At Vitmati^s voke be came 
And made obebanoe to the king and said; 

^'Innsth open. U b L* The door 
Flew open* In het husband's loving anus 
The Cbavaii was futened b a ciowi embrace. 
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Then cried the king j “ O ipcU done i 

Henceibtth i look upon thee m my child. 

Thou in «i honour to die Rijput mce^*^ 

Soon in fit lodging we the psrr insulted, 

Atfd Sidh kij Jesingh's Venice was ^domett 
By Jagdev^ik presence. He^ wjih lilicfal j»y 
Conteniedt wvod both day and night. 

And the tiaruiuH ytrois patseci smoothly on^ 

And foir as moona two little sont wirre bom 
To Vinnau mad Jagdc%% and the king 
Grew moie devoted to them with the yesriir 
Oitr Bbadnrv^ the month of c^udvand raio* 

Came on. 'Fhc Jiglitniag Dashed, the tbunder roUed^ 
The wild fflwl ihtiekcd, and with the iiftmoTI dire 
Aiimcd 4hiaok moftala* H^rts within for dread 
In the ktog^s ear there sotiiided froffi ihs East 
The mind of women who isng Joyfoi songs ; 

But hulhcT aflTiar other sounds were heard. 

As of four women'r voices in lamerd 
Who whh therr piteous mtimiitts rent the air. 

And ificonsolafale in grief rectiaLiiefL 

The king iTaUed to hk guard : ** What ho 1 withotU,'^ 

And JagduT Amweted t Here am my Iwd.^ 

^ Why hast thou nCrt gone home the king enquited. 
And Jagdev answered ; 1 was not dismbsed. 

How could I go wiihouE permission pined ^ 

'* Coj theiii^ said 5idh ** but enquire the ouk 
O f these nuwonted sounds that reach my car, 

These vo-vees of Eniaed writing and of jOf, 
i\nd tell me ttt tile tnamitig whai their wisc-T 
Jagdev^ obeybgr took hk svotd and riildc!^ 

And went out EutwarcU, and the king rtsohred 
To follow him and see on sneh a night 
Whither he went A^ by the pard he pamcri, 

He bade thra search inio ihb Rtnmp aSiur, 

And bring him in the mnnung word They all 
On one anmhet east the twd^ and ilept on. 

But'ihe king follcmed JagtJer, who went forth 
Out of the dty guc towards the EasL 
Foot women of oneonhly ff>nn sat there^ 

With lirir dishevelled and bowed down with grief— 
*^Ob I m yn rm^rtsts, goddesses or Bhois," 

Adted be, '♦thtt thus ye cry aloud and wail ? 

“ What it iht cause of this your fceii& ww 
.Approach, son jagdet r duty replied, '^and know 
We arc the Kates of PanjuL We 
Tfaar o'er the city is Impoading griei 
Tomorrow, as ibe sun half way ahsU rise 
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Froni the horiwp up tgw'nls nooiitla/t he^ht, 

It ifl ardaincd that Sidh Rij Jesangh^a «otil 
Must quit its eaithT]r fomi and fms swns T 
" Is thk the cause,enqttintl then Jagdee, " why 
I bear beytttid unseemly wunde vf J.<iy V 
They answered ; '* Go soil see T Not &r sport. 

Four other women of unmtMy fonn, 

Clothed, u it were, in bridal robes of joy. 

Song to each oibar many merry songs, 

And said: “ Son Jagdee, art iHoU come to job 
In this our merirniient? We are the Fates 
Of Delhi, and behold the chariot wiits 
In which. t{>-ma(TDtr we shall waft away 
The acvl ofSidh Rij Jesiogh, I'oiun’s ling. 

Thus wc rejoice and sing nielodk>i» songs.* 

"Oh, atbilaa of Ueaday f then Jagdev cried; 

" Tu inm you from your mood is there no way. 

Ko sacrifice by which hb pnciowliTc 
May yet be rescued for his people’s good?* 
lliey answered: " If some other ehief, whose tank 
Is equal to the king's, would give hu life 
In place of his, then $idh Rij would be saved.” 

" Lee me then go," said Jugdew: “ if my wife 
Give her conseni, my life shall be for his." 

Scomfiiny the Fates then soswered : " tVhcee the wife 
Who for a king would make such aaoifice F’ 

Bui Jagder went and the king followed ^oee. 

The tale was told to Vfrmaii, who cried 1 
*• Oh I happy chance the gods to os aifenl 
To prove a Kijput’s fealty to hit uit 1 
But there is one petition that I crave. 

I con nut live without thee. Let me, lOo^ 

For Sidh tUi Jesangh offer up aiy life I* 

btii Jagdev said : “ Our children who shall keep F' 

And Virmati said qaidiJy t " Let oa all 
CiTer ourselves t this to the gods, no doubt. 

Will be a far mare pleasing sacrifice." 

Taking their children by the hand, (bey went 
Out to the Fates, and close behind the Ictng 
Still followed wondcringly, although unseen. 

Then Jagdev asked the Fates r " How many yearn 
Will ye ioenaae the kill's Ufe for my head F* 

Th^answered; “Twelve." “There are here three Itves, 
Those of my wife and children, that should bear 
Ao equal value with my own. For all 
Bow many Ufcs will ye Ttmehsufe the king F' 

“ For each twelve yesm," they nnswered ; “ loiry-eight” 
Afier one fesi embrace Virmati gave 



Thi Legi mi o/Jajgdiv Parmdr. 

Her wdi-loved Rnt-born to hu sire, who struck 
OiT Cmm ibt Lcivet^ farm tlmt tei^der Head 
Thca did Ibc CliM'dii wjlh gtroming eytS 
tbe second to hit IjitbeKs t^tst± 

But; Uoli t £jt!oi*gKi" The Fates the ir mandate pve. 

Your loyally be/ore men hawe ^ shown, 

And no more need the gotlt. 'J'he predoiu boon 
*rhMi >'e dcfiutrded, Siidh KiJ Jesangh's life* 

'fhis^ with thy children and thy wife, we grant, 

And tf> the king five eight and forty jeaia 

To rule a happy and comenled 

Then lendetly they raised ibe eifered dii!d» 

And [Kiorcd ainbroiia on htoi and he 11%-td. 

Tlien Vfrmati and Jagriev wilb their bihct 
Went happy hinnendrtls. From behind the clouds 
The moon broke forth and hghtnd op their patHp 
Stulliug ujKKi tbcnip at the godi in l^radbc 
Talked in edicb other of their noble deed 
The king, too, aon^u bit palace and hU 
And meditated farther trial of iheh biitlL 
With roDnting'a dawn caotc Jogderto hit waicb, 

Bitt not before tho^ alugi^ttdt of the nighty 
Who had noi done ilidr duty, had been asked 
Why had the wnmew walled and sung for joy; 

Lying they anawered that one set of wrra 
Monmed for a too by death just siuitched sway^ 

And to the otbtt set, who arng for Jqy, 

The pods had given a long^eKpectod heir. 

'rheis lumirtg round to Jagdei^ SMh Ed] aiked 
What he had BCen, He modeaily nerpJied: 

^ It must be eren os the chiefs have aalil" 

The king rejoined t ** Nay, I have seen tt all 
On thoo now tdl the talc ai it occnnwdp" 

And Jagrki ipoJcc once tnm t *^1 ti enough. 

That aU ia known unio Ihe king blnuelf ” 

Sidh lUj cried : “ Biothra and tioWe% hear, 

And in your beam ironddcr wU ihe mle. 

The fint watch of this day had seen my death 5 
I’lic Falea of OeUn would have bcwnc nsc olFi 
Had twr Uiii and hh iwble wife 

Offered ihdf imo and both thdr cbLIdreji'a lira 
A somfice for nw^ to vivr my life. 

One of ibc children bad been offered up 
To add tm iwdTc yean to my wtwthlcBa lifc^ 

Hot maniifal the Fait* restored it bock, 

Well pleased to know a RAjpafa uml and hkK 
For each of foror ttv« iwttie yeafi tb^ be^oVs 
These arc the Rajputs at whr^ ptitry [my 


I 


V^gnnxibted^ wdng on k Tongitig eyes. 

Who flrhen I bade yet* go forth and en^uUe 
meant tboie oicf unwonted that 1 Hemd* 
Caj^ ixil to leave yoiit beds of dts^ and brave 
Yettrsdvea the dangers of thought and stonn^ 
And now hate basely lied to hide jwr shimc. 
What was there m the fiay? Such service rare. 
Ten ttiodfiand hAd I given, and not two* 
SufBcicnt recompense had nm rccefved**' 
Thenceforth on Jagdet Sidk Biy Je^angh looked 
Aa on hts equal in the atul gave 
C>iie of Ms daughters to him as a 
And Viniiati was quite tontenL She said 
It waa becoming for a Rij{Kit lend 
More than one wifo to have upon the earth, 

Th^ when they motmted on hti funenit pyre. 

As bttraing, he In Paradtre 
Might be i^hi roynUy auendedp too^ 

They lived at Patton many happy yens, 

And when the goda cailwl Udj^ldk away, 

Jagdev succeeded hiin ai Hog of DMr. 
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TIIH 

“SACRED BOOKS OF THE EAST" SERTKS.* 

vot- xxxvir 

We propose, as far as possibJe, to give exhaustive reVievvs 
of the Senes known as the “ Sacred iiooks of the East*” 
published by the Oxford Clarendon Press, and lO bring up 
Co date cite researches whkh they embody, or with which 
they are connected. 

General Forlong has favoured us in this issue with the 
following analysis of the Pahlavi Texts, Part 1\',, translated 
by Prof. West, as also with a chronology of the Zend-avesta, 
the value of which will commend Itself alike to the specialist 
and the general reader. In our next issue, we hope that 
Prof, G. Schlegel, a /turtU princfps of Sinologists, will 
favour us with his review of " the Sacred Books of China," 
belonging to the same Series, and we intend to continue 
tliis special feature of our Review regularly in future. We 
also propose to review available Oriental works generally, 
whether recently published, or buried In forgotten comers 
of Publishers' literary treasure-stores. The fact Is that 
both Oriental scholars and students are not acquainted with 
all the maierial that has already been published in their 
respective specialities by Pubiishers, GovenuDcnts, Learned 
Bodies, or private Savants in England, the Continent of 
Europe, the United States of America, and in the various 
Oriental countries. To supply this want, we shall begin 
elsew'here in this issue with a notice of two important works 
that have just reached us from the almost inexhaustible 
Publishing Press of the famous Nawal Kishore of Oudh, 
as also of a number of works sent us by “ the Vtrlanagrain 
Sanscrit Series,'^ 

PAH1.AVI TEXTS, PART IV., 

TRANSLATED ID' E W. WEST, 

AS 13 the CHRONOLOnV Of THE ZENlVAVESTit 
Tots tf ttsdiher ptmdcmiu c»tl vtJuilile v^tume coiwnbecrd by Pro£ 
wfaicb *i ib Pnit Oiraipw tert pp t Qtwl Ute Avotan Tiatk noir enabt«» m 

* P&btbbcd by Henry Krowde, CUreadnn Pnas, Owfoed 
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to seenndp gr^p the styh? an J ZoroaMer. Aided by' the csrlter 

▼ok of ihe senc^ iv.i XHii.p Jtiid mi fbditg nearly all rbc ExiiXtU 
fJ» Mrf Ofi^inai lafigua^ a/ ihf Avozi^)^ and the /IrAArf?/ TtrxU in rok 
zriJi^P xaciv,H^ atkd now Ehi4! xx^vnitli vol.^ we m in n po&ttion to loolc into 
the Ibundatinna on which tlik old ReligiDn arose mid sdJJ ataiiijs<^-niute 
Apcoially if wc h^rt^ siudied aiitiiiirii Per^tan hiatory^ the eailiet irQ3s, of 
Fmfr^. Haug and of the two Mullers. 

\n this iasi vtil Mn Wett ^ive? im a tninslattoci horn the FaIiUtI of the 
▼iiilh and ixth Ik^oks of ihe tHokard, which ihoughoniy^ /^^a^tr xurnmazy 
ntenth over neatly showing wliat a voimnmoui Uleialure qHuii 

have existed. This tol. only coniaini ** ii wri/ij!^ /tfr rAt p/ 

thd Fnnwr—'A coRiFnenimy and ecptsttalion of a Re^eUlbn—in it#df a 
Revelatton*^ Unlike most iiainnEa/ief it enabtef ni to sec the doctrine^ 
tfto^t and dcsirfid to be incukated^ and sp In draw Mr own candusiufia 
and Kgukte out conduct accordingly. l"be Classes it was thought need 
hot fto beyond this tumuiary nnkss in special ci&es and on the moir 
dil^ciili anbjeets; they are etcti pennitted lO quote it as of 

^ flevelnUon,'^ It is dividjcd Into the uxual Naiki or ChaptCHi Faz^rdt^ 
//dj or Semions; e)ict Chapter devouily ending wiih the lavouritc tmHto 
of the Faith ** Riglitenuihes* is the peilbct Excellence,” ox '^Perfea 
Excellence ts Righlooosneia,*^ 

After this at p, 400 ccmie faTOuriie selections froiw the vntin|;s of 
Spariim^ high priest ol Southern liinia In Slip when ihe refUion of 
oiir prc-senl edidon of the Llmkatd wwh fixed Hetufrcji^ retrnapeettvely iw 
a kind of tnpandmsion, fnaucr, whreh he con&iden the most important or 
ihe Rev'Clations accorded id Ziiratoaht and bts rioinediaie fbUnWiCFip He 
too lummarijses parts of U^c Dlnhaid Hooks iiu aed it. and os waa the way 
ci all old prJesiSi findg a piophcuc numtw in 1 he 66^ words in the 
Glihu^ und 666& ardlnanees in tbE S^axtx—^ on Idea which Ilt^brew and 
Syrian ChrUtknA *«m id have iomewhitt folloired in ihdr Apocah'plk 
of 666 (Eer- aiiLF both eases thefe la an Apdilyon or 
AhAdim who (irertijlJ for an aEbtted ttnac^ nod die ^la^dean high pnest 
iraicx ihat the 66^ wDfds "^‘mtUcaled ihe peiiod when the Aik^crsazr^ 
(AkitrmitM) ome to all cratiitet ^—only ihirre an; Mlltenniutn* here to the 
Apoalypiic Centnrk^ p- 40^ Ef Hatan h to be chained lor a MiEleBtiuim^ 
“ AKarman b ro nngit for three iliUefthkiTiia nearly the equal ol Allbar 
^taxdf and during ihe sot three Millctiniititi» to gradually diminbR"* 

|*rof. West fbeti translates tome sketchy Firdj^h m early Perxtati Com- 
Tnenmrief; and the Dia-figir^d. ^ Pahkvi A'lroyDf; whitJi opctifi with 
the zoo^asstired Htid [MJTrqioua dcdiattion« that it it written in ihe name 
aitd for the propitiafion of ihe Oeaior Aubar ^faxd,” and that these 
^'several ZrHV^(CocnmelUAiies} are {Kibliahed from Rev<dntJom^ 

Here we ire told that ^ of all ihe it tuukx, only the aeth^ ihe Dad^iJ 
Of thi^ liwagamai demofts alant remained ctitite when othen 

were icaoered by Ihe accursed AEimindec. He^ the Aritwm took lereraJ 
i^tnscripts ift the AtQtiiJin kngtiage and chatactef/^ p. 446 ^ »that ooEy to 
Ihii writer wia there any fell loia o( ihs ScripiurK 

Mr. Wey » vnl cicuci with timdty FjtMni Fr^mz’m/i pf A^tlt found 
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only in Palilavi, of which the Iciding idL'a a Ihc bencfid deriied froffi 
chaoting oJoud «d tidcuig itiwiniljrta heart, lUe revered AjiirfiA¥AiR-^iMs 
AhwM^ifya of the Avasta, the Bacred Kormuk of oH Miu^eara aa 
which hinge ininnDerahle literarf tnatlm and forniallooi It M lnellya 
■tuj» of Uir« lUie* oontaining the Avaaian wonb Kni'A* di* ntitya, nBd 
TBif be oilled «b acknowledgment of the ever abiding ptesenre of God, 
and the ocortiily of good ihougbls, good wtwdi and good deed*. 
Dink, i*., li. It Is a chant, potent spelt and appeal for sticcew rn- aid 
from (tod—n rvpetUion of liis hij^ ami holy miTibutts, power and grace i 
like OUT Atv .Vaty, '* Gloiy to hatber. Son and Htriy Ghost "i the HindiJ 
Sam m>n. or Om i the felddhiM « Om Af^inK* etc., Mfldim. Birniititk, 

and the “vain iei>etittapa * of all peopks. 

It b necesawy lo pause beie bdoi* gt^ on with our review and 
further religions details, and see pteeisely how we aumdoo ibe all tsipotunc 
bcnnu of history and Chtonology; for the Avastin tUnd though full of the 
highest teaching mnst. like the Hehrow and Chrblian Bible*, stand or fall 
according as h saiisfiei ibedetoanda of the htaotian, iiwsmiidi as it touches 
oo htstorical itutittfs. On ibb, all criliewm must ewitually huige, and the 
very autbemidiy of the Avaslk like that of ihfi writings of «ilT HMc, has 
been called in question—ignomotly, say* the Ma^ean, iiusnuieh a^ that 
loss and uijufy occurred to the ScripWTtt by Sre nml tt^ih| it was 
only to one copy and li^tnenix of others. Kven the Alesandtian invodeiTS 
boosted iluit they hi-l a picked body of STTwetr ta the capresa putpost! of 
gnihering logelher, and not dcsliojtng such ireasures of all jiaiioas : and that 
they inccessfuJlyscewrcd one complete copy, from whidi say several ancieat 
P’ablavi wrilen and oihcrs they “ took several tnntcripts jit the Aruman or 
Greek language and character," l^l t» “ take stock “ then ofoor ^miition 
on this vital subjeo, and show ihoosb too briefly owing to want of titne 
and apKO, the historiral facts on which Ma sdeans rely. They of course 
fcotil the idea that they ever wholly lofi thetr Bibls Ibe hiatory, or 
•‘Tcachiitga' of their gTCOi rrophel—at the sacking of the Persian ca[fical by 
Alexander in gjo a.C. just as Hehreivs deny that they lost thcii St«p4ur« 
when Bahylcmians and others dcsuoyed iheh dly and temple. 

All Biidra like the ReUgiona founded iheeon have at soire pBitod* of 
their eautence and for several centuries ltd k chequered and often very 
obscure life t and AvratAtt scholar* hare said nothing here to the TOntrarj, 
nor in thb lapeci do these bicr vob, propound anything very ttew to the 
student of siKienl Faiths. 'I'hcy do however odd to the tintversal testi" 
many of hisiory, that it b dangerous to contend (or the continued laUteaoe 
of Bible* i iheir iniptratinn, and tftusinia nrifl, » they fas* through the 
agw. They die ootf but grow a» do other tumhununtal symbols of Faith** 
NeUher kings nor onnies fire nor water, could destroy a loosh of Butldbfl, 
ihe tacted stone of Makka, the wood of a cros or even “ the sacred c«rt 
of Treves.' txt ns then give here a sketch of the chrnoology of the 
Araoli hcginAtng with historic men anil toietahly well'krtowit time*. 

Eran^t Tiux—400 bc. 

Agra befixe aitd during tiie tinue Rrra ■nd'-hit scribes were otilleciiTi& 
wriiixig, ediiing or oomptling Hebrew Snipturest the original bulI levetsl 
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other copies of lUe Avatti’gasd or ond Coomieotarie* "* reposed in 
the Royat Mbmrieii of (he PdsaiBailts, ami these coaiwied of great Naska 
“irntten Ort teat thooMnd hides " tn a >tjigt 3 n and mro-Penwa I*zigiiJis;®t 
■ikI no eloiitrt cunctTorni chorii>cter. It was then sit ancient haiih—n 
growth like most from ’inraiuim eourcet—originally of (he old Ahkaihan 
■pinmal typoi modified b)' non*ATyoii Magun Mcdo- Bak in mst and 
aystetnatiaed and commeridcd to kinfts anei princes by the Refisfmer 
7jir3tQfthi. This said Profre. Hatig and others peobahJy “ ftt the »ine time 
with the aid V«dk religion .... both the result of a sebinn among the 
roUowers o( the old Aryan tcligion " Cf. p. 164, by I)t. Tiele, 

Prof, of Theol Lcideit 

As Aryan names hoimrer do not appear on Assyiwn tablets rill about 
800 *.c. we cannot admit that Aryans existed iit any appreciable nnmberi 
or with a ctbiinct and wiiiten ^ilh, wltJiia the coguiaance of llic Assyrian 
Empire, prior, say-to ".C. Yet long before tliis Iidn* hod their 
** Divine Law and GwntnenWrio," and hart far eailier slUJ. their 
or GitAoi whi^ (hey chanted (prnbably when only ntaJ like (Hose '>f theif 
Vedict brethrenJj around ihcir Afiuh gOhi < 3 r Fite Attars to the aecnifi^ 
panimeiit of Vointu, PJuitr and othet Rituals of their simple lasriflciai 

All iraditlons agree that a completed Avasia Zand—-the Original, 
4^iiv^r»d to the frantan Ring Vishtdsp of the lyih century by 
Zoroaster, and that he wju the drat inoiwch convened to the faith, on which 
aceoimt he suffered much tmuhlc iDte hi* rrophci. r«Jwiksp however like 
Asoka cherishcil hU feiith and its JJii/la, and ewreed many copie* to be 
made from the Origtnal—wlitch eppcaw to have gone to the vatiits of " ihe 
Slinpigiln Trorouty" »ii 1 i Ptdera llitu copies be msile and diitributcd. 
One celtdiratcd copy was wCUtfly locked op ♦'in the Fortress of Doeu- 
meins''—evHkally the Imperial M««om and Ubrwy. andthis copy 
we are fold was buml. The (pud Originil or ihc early complete wpy of 
"the Shapt^n Treasury fdl into Ihe hand# of the Aitlmanf (Greek*} and 
was translated into the Uresk Lingiiage say the old 1 ahhtvi wriuia. 
There was nocompitte dcsrructi'un of reotitd*, nor any attcjnjrt thereat— 
all was accident ind fragmantary, sec Ptofcaora DarmesieteT ind lYesl 
as bi Jftnv, p. 3«» and Dinkard viii. i. There we «« told that 

out of a set of 905 chapteu, only iSo an said iv have been lost From tkt 
PkiifssfhUal iVoCitr dutitig the Creek rule,*' and much greater rare would 
be ttkrn of the religioes Naaks. The former were prohably ftagmem* of 
the n%J}adnh (Diflk. ta. L 11.) concipotidiiigto the 6 Ubdu/^erKMUf of 
•ay the ath century B.C.—* notairertby coonectioa of the ft«er faiths. 

We notice here alw a feet—impaitatit as besting on ibc aigc of Ibe Avasdl, 
ibat ‘'all iw historiod legends end with the sons cil Vuhtilsp'' and come 
down fram the times of ZaiaiUsht am) hn ooniemtiomriiu: and that it is 
nnilonnly statnl to haee been the revered Bible of all the Achaatiediait 
dynasty which arose about 900 to 390 n.c. and founded the PAiuo-E^Uhr.. 
^disn Empire. 

ALES.tKtJElt tUI! GabAT-B.C, 33O. 

Confessedly many ofYhe si volmmoous Jdaskr were lost by the 
destruction of the PefiUA capital and the ditvastauag uu waged by the 
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Gccck Anrilft of llu% buE ll»d pi^is E^a^erZjr xmi rapzdijr scl 

Aliout o^illcti^ng ^ni] coiiipiting thetr ist^urm^ unii i:ouId cwiy iimkc good 
thtif losMTi ftoio ihi^ mcinn-Tics af thos^ \¥]io bt;c ^nci^ot koev 

ihmt Exmd bodkft by htan» H^|»eddlly «trrc the loo^t vahuible rtilifki^ 
Ai$ th!f CafAffFf RifiadGih L^lAiiiev^Etie Sa4;ieil Myihs, Ceofmonbt 1 
aod writ md wiil^iy knawn i aod n oioonicdl AvastS Zand 

ssron aooounced of 15 Nazikii, of vtrbicii Ode of the oiDst imfH^naai—ihe 
VLodtdad, K in ihe roost anckitr PaHkviddcuniedts tfsotlated by 
l^ofk Danne^eEcr anil West, aLwayt coidplete atid Udiiilured- We must 
remember also thm iSi Gmit diiirti^d to have cametl oO" ^ 

Or^^iiw/ jt/ii and to Imvc hEid dJJ tiaiisktetl Litlo Gt^e^; which we 
may wtiU bdicret fcebg that Alcjuntder had with him a picked body of 
SapetMii bent on colleaidg inch litcniy ifemiresi- Cfi S+ B df E* iv., i. i 
]i!sxnL| Add ihe earlier vula. iv,, oxiiL, xxtv. 

Rise or tiik. S£i-Eii£iA2f EumE—3^3 b.c. 

Thi* vAi an Importadt matte; in ihe life of the fut ihb Greek 

Empire dcmbtlcsi posvosfcrl the Kokti origtcuil; and we are as^nfud that 
active and it'Stettianc Royal eBfmtjf woe. now made by the Sckohidew to 
funhef the recovery of ail toit records and id tnmUte ail from the entnen 
form into Western languages; artd fevoured by hfotwchs and Chiefs the 
uinismg priestly ciasseo, Magr, hlede^ and all good Ma^eans^ ihe tarJt 
wm j[eAldd«ly and eifeeiiTely entered on, 

Rrsc or TICE Pakthww EittuftE—360 n.a 

The Parthumt w^e perferrid Korgosfriafift, and they too coniimied the 
good and tsentjiJ i«ifk of collecting Iheir Scriptures thmoghtnil and beyond 
aU their wtde empire. They tHisied ihcmnelvo in also tnuiifeiing jidcq ihc 
cimcihjrm, but into then vm or Panhian-^an rroluting Pa/tltwi 

Inngujige^ in ^hkU they were ably sgpponcd by The Sektikkiis—noir 
ruling Syria and all ol the Parthian Koipifc. 

Kiqm 350 to fao treiywhere a busy Bilik cooipilling ami 

armnging ct3l In Imiia the pious Jitnperof “ Ai^ka ibe Gfcai—the Cem- 
KiSftiuic of Buddhkin/' was reuluualy compiibg lik IfiAIm and rounding 
Ibe first Buddhtii Empire f and the Bibliophnev lOog Pteletny of Egy|ii, 
WM tolkcting Add iranaloiing aJJ ihc Irtctamre of Asia, amongst which we 
hear of the Scripiinxs of Hcbieifa which fortunately fm jesraand Chrio- 
tiaidJtv, lie discovtredi wiied and ira&Blaicd Greek ami w formed the 
oldert Christian Bible—/M Scffii 4 t^t^ it has been said, 

all the Hebtew Teals would liarc Lwn for ever last; they wett fjst dia- 
ajipearing and - written moiiJy on aIitoIs and tzUm of half raimed bides,** 
Xo liebtrw nihlc Ttnsoina to us eocepi that Ucl»emjaiiJ frocu the Greek 
b muf Midilk .Vps, wh«i Euinpe began to tiandate its Giwk and 1 jun 
Kew Ti^Jauient imo the bnguagei of ihe peoptci There was iheti a 
Renaissance of letminB In which Hebrew shared and prodticed the 
prescfu Hebrew Sc«|itiire- chkHy from the AU wdrian SeptuagULt and a 
fe w ethEr xotjt) and L^ueatiOiiable Kiurcei 
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Kjxa Valicttafib ok Valcx;e3ES I. —sat A-ti. 

Wc ig?in htM a gwnJ deal about the Avista dufit^g the rcjgn of thii 
Anaictdn dr AAhIfatiian tnoniirchp for he wi$ an unJeot Zorsmsttiau who 
busSird himself in Matricaii ttseirch and In the fesiTangcmeat of the Teitts 
and lituaiSf now well known (thoitgh ^ried m form) to the busy sebooli of 
Alexandria and to She kained in the Litin kingdoms, 

SASAttiAN EhtI^^— 540-350 A*li. 

About J30 or .'ir^nsAtr Pt Pdfi ^4 rcw 10 greil 

|H>wer, and finally founded this dynasty-^hia chief recoimnendaiion bdng 
«fll fay agteai of tlw tdUi* He cahed to hli aid a xery pious 

Iftince lif the Emfiite'—or Ttrsur'^ vim had thrown aside all mun* 
dace conceicx iind upexhlif aiwl become ti Hijjjdi'pfliS'L He had set to 
himsdf the task of " KtiabIbhinB the Kaitii/"—a 
which Bishop Eosehbi bu^cd Himielf to do fat Chmii^y a hundwl 
years Isicf. Aliie in both case* the Monarcha md theiT HLEhiwiests «ae 
perplexed with a great Mass qf Go#|5ebi and Epistfas^ JVar^^ and Fafjt/4 
which ttdiy bomlxmakd the Wihfalt ^ a shortef canon was 

a felt uecessjLy. 

Arduhir and Tusar (calltd -'The Kesiorer") cflnsed idl ihot wu to be 
accepted aa (Jri(pBaU“ti> be tnmslaled irtlo tbc language of 

iheir pcopk, ibc Natkaul Pahkvf, w»d to he freely diatiibated And the 
IS Naaha o( the Pinhi then received a 7 >^rt jr«yv>«j like the odgiiijil 
a I Nuka of the PasutB^dje; anti aimilir to the TnfUoin or “Three 
Baskets of Ligbl"* of Buddhists. 

The Avasliin dtmion »«»—!*», JVu^^ or Tlwolti^cal Hynuts; jod, 
T 7 tt Ztf®; and jrdly, tAt or “Mised Croup," called in 

the iucred jEWajkwf.- “ the KeligKMis, the Worldly, and Intermediate''—a 
division which some see in Jeretoiah’s Aritd^ law, the £Ito«jr/ i/ 
tViu, and the JfW *1/ (ymi 18, and Scoif^ ffotfAs ff tki 

Eoit^ axxvii, 39). 

In this last wot. (he leained />and SchoUt wtiiet in 1892; " It is evident 
that all the Kasks have Bcegijiulated around the Gltha centre of the SiM' 
yast . , * omJ that the age of Cilhic componHon had <0 long passed away 
in the time of the earliesl SisSnian Momrehs (250 a.R), that the Sago 
whom they appoinied to colkci and rearrange the sacred liicmture were 
tniahle to undentand many of the stjuseai ibi^ bud to tiaratatc into Kab- 
bri rrf"* ieutmid thty i«v addfd r/> fAeir ffunlrr. How hr they may 
haw Iwcn abk to write oidiaaiy AviUli teat is mnfe uncenain, bn any 
fflch wthitig iPHi /^jAeA/t to o >h< /Anwr for uniting the frafr 

ipents of oid AvSsli which they discovcied- . . . All iwcft tem^siiiimi 
wtmUhavt Unt kasord»Ki W fcfming no part of their duties, which «em 
to have been ronltned to lUe anangement of the fmginetitaiy Avastd teat*, 
iuhI their txunsiaiioii into KahLivi with explanatory comiDenn in that 
language." 

The esse of thtse BcitptuTea k therefore psntlld to that of the Tccorery 
of the Hebrew ikriplnrca at collected, edited ot wnpikd and copied in 
the and other periods of their obcciiraticni ^ and we are here also 
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i»iircd by KAbbiiti thai it wottld hate beaa iinpq«^ibl« and veiy 
^ hJtaanluui'' for Hebrew^ cmiipi!en« copyisis, etc^ to bate Added to^ of 
tnrnpensd vith^ the texts of ibelr prophettc jwid Ma^k -mlcrs. 

Thia aignmeTiit Jms been used iu a mtbet wiSd hytJOtheeb ** (ttrcusTti in 
aa an AppendU to F^It. Dimneste;er^a oltieniise valuable volfcjratjs) which 
we hsid inreoded here deaJing with; but hnd in the ctnxeni nianber of the 
R, Asiatic Jour, tba^ the author of these JhA/mi Tcjtfj hsa done so snffi- 
dentlyand very much E& the |>flint. Prof. West rbere writes: *■ Admittmg 
as I'rot UiEitXLristGtct dtHfft in voL tilt p* iii tlutt on innra tiian fine impOitmit 
point he has bad to cemteot hItrtseJf with mm hypotliestfs i* would have 
been Ut larer to wind up the iirilllant aumnutry of his opinions in 
pp. Kcrl-c.^ by rettiutdlttg hit readers of these hytiotbesea, thm to Icatrr 
Ihew ro inJer tiat he had thoroughly cottvtnced hitniidf tlial his can- 
duslons were aJJ founded U|kiii tndispiitable facts. • , . llie Dinhoid 
deacTtba ihc luceessive restomtIoEMi of religbut wiiimga aa eodcctkots and 
arratigcmenta of aU fragmenlt of ihe old texts that were sull eitmtt. difiet 
in writing or tn tlw luenKiry ol the pnesthoodp whereas the iheory {this 
^luere hypothtcis'^) fSescribea lonH! of the rieuonUion« at.almost coinpktclf 
new inventions^* It tt [laialkl to ihe theory of some Uiblical crilics who 
advance many and lome stioag feotoru fm the Flebrew Bible bejirg nqi; 
older thin the ^th or even 3rd ceiitUTy and most of the Kew Teapr 
naent wiiiinga is bdociging to the begumiog of die Jid eentoiy Ajy, 

" TliiU'' u \Ef- tV'esl here urges, the wilful forgery of the central docti- 
mrftts oT a rtligHwi whicli must hare been cooiniittcd uoder the obserraiion 
of 1 watchful anjcl ooctanrvitive priHihooci, ii a tcrtilly difTctent aSiir, not 
only 11 to morality^ but olio is to poaibility.** He idds* *^Thc contintmnee 
ot a fcUglon like that of Hebrews and ^lirdeiits i(n]>li« the contmmnoe 
nf an active wnJ [m-werTui ijvimtiood duting the ftmt centuria of ndveiaily^ 
n well the continuance of the religiotn riles which would secure the 
pmenratinu of the liturgy in the memory of the prlcstis if it had not 
been committed to n&cniury/ See the of the and V'^edic tuth 
which prof. Mu Mtkilcr and othm afsoti: qs wm cutici] oti in the 
memorse* oT its idhercfita-^brothcris of thc$e iniJiiBiiB™foT rtearly a 
thoaairtd ysir^ 

TUI Sti^ttFfTMH L—240.374 a4X 

riik worthy Scion, of the founder of the dytuiiy ccmtiniicd hts father^i 
fOod wark« until the Fojthful found themselvct In 1 pouliim to baldly pro¬ 
pagate Uicff futh. The too Lcalotii Momreh thought be hail only tp 
prcMMii his religion to Wesiems, Chnatlattt and all rcosmablc men, to gain 
iti aeccptincc iml ihcir good wld, but tic soon found that neither tcaomi 
nor goodnewi or love of ligbteoizw^ moved the ttiosia in rcHglooi 
nutten Inn rather iheli- feelings ctiaioma aad drcuiniuncEa The 
Mcfloreh'i mi only cagcmlcied sitife ind politkal comptiookniF whicb 
hutcncft hb encL 

StUMPCR 11 «Tt£i CaEaT™—jo^^So a,ix. 

*rhe Propogiindisni siill cnnlmncd and Dcirly ended in maldnE qj all 
/xiEossirun^i nr at Imi mmt of the popukti^ of ihe Soolhcm and 
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Ofntml jHftit ol' Etirope. 'lit** ckw .ind diutingiiStliefl Mouiireb and 
jitaimt pielist now oflidollj baiisd itar wholo Bible Catitni of ibe faith like 
aw King James, Alt mblJf eoHectiftRs amt rfitipm wefo now iledaM<! by 
Koyal IJecree to Iw “ille^l and false," and tor the drattnoe In the VVcitem 
history of Mazdeism persecntiotis began, and an Ivdkt declared that “ im 
more false Kelt^one can be now pcnnKied'' 

The literature of the faith had licen rapidly Lncraoning tot some fcnltiriea 
and was now abundant and good. The pioas and learned were pondering 
oi'cr amt eicplaisiitg the saervd /h'niard, B&ttdafmk and Mak^tmkwd aa 
“Scripture* second only iti iinportaiicc to thn Avasti. Zand, though our 
cdiiioas of these works one cooatdered to be some ceniuiica Inter. 

Now seeing the above histoiiral facUi and ixitr alta that tlie learned of 
the dth to 4th cmturiei nx,. m Plato and mdai early tVestem schools of 
light and leamitiK believed that Ztttnasler (as they called him) lived «ome 
thousand or more years helbte their time, we ntay reasonably ticcrpl Ihc 
wrf} infonned and studied cMicIusinns of Araatin jcHolati Ircgindlng with 
Ptot Hang, thal the Prophet lived between the ±«ih and ifil* raiturics 
a-C., and iliai bw prindpal Teadiingc—the .-fpsuAt or ** AO bar* 

Mazda—were embodied with Zvwd or “Comoieniaries " afiMt the ijth 
century a.c, when the Rcffatncd Faith took eflett under Kmg Vishtatp, 
Kven Prof. Sir bfonicr WillismA wrote, if we remember aright, " ibsy are 
certainly nut later than laoo nx" 

It would br niirvelloui weft tt otbctwlie, seeing tiie voluminous cmwi' 
form literaune—Turanian and Shernliie—which ihrooghcwtt these ceniurieoi 
and indeed horn 3000 ilc„ Wlcd the large libraries of Bshylotila nml 
Assyria, and which wait cammt and abundant m Syris, a* seen in the Tell 
fel Amarna uhleu in the 14th to r6ih centurie* B.t On many other 
grounds afao it is incredible that the most valued tttasine of all Weiiem 
Asia—tis only Bible—should not haw indited in nonwttim copies thnnigh- 
out Uic wlde^iretd Irininn Empire and its far Older Magian fiannpes, and 
that all could have been lost in one conflagration of a paUee m the 4 tb 
ostuiy s,c. 

Prof. IVcst and other# here give os many and strong leasiiRS why we cm 
rely on stiH having the ot^fnaJ and most Ancient .AvasiA—amoug them 
list otteudy meniinoed, as that it contains 00 historical matter laics than 
Ihe era of ** KaJ Viit^p King of Irtol in the trine of Zaralost . . . the last 
King of the old history derived front the Avesm." See Dlnlanl viii.^L 
wi.. where “iHe inspired writer'’ dmrotes one chapter of ooe rcise fo 
the words; “The AvtstJ and commentaty of the VaolAg have not reached 
us through any high-pnest,'* And we must rCtnemhcr that Miedearts 
have ever held that the l*ahlavi version of tWs holy s»d much revered 
hook is Gonsiderrd of eqnat authority with the Arariflu Te^" 

iVe certainly can tec no flaws in the Mazdean Bible stmilnr to ihotc which 
make .Moses describe hb own death Of speak of tater lOBitera, tribra and 
places, known only m.my ccniurics after ibat Proffliet's death. 

'rhe iiec^'iy of dwelling on this vital point of Ihe antHtuiiy and antheir> 
deity of the Avaslfl b very appiuefu bom the Atutdimr of i$tb J nly, 
which has eotne to hauit since writing the above. In tl our best Biblical 
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rrtiic; Pfofcsaot, the Rei- Di* Cbey»ne of Oifqfd vyi s Theft afc 
triin inniMnctat which it w Itnpoftiiiik to igtimt in the Hcfafcw l^lnii atd 
f'rovtiH" in the ^vtJo^Knoit ftnd '"cohceplion of ih?* Jewish religioti 
under the fonq of and lo the seml-iiitcnectimi eltmctit and phri^ 

K!o]ag]r tpf the eafliirr lVoj>hets.* He pnifitedly adds i " We am only 
ignore this hy denying ihc Aiiiiqiuty of poiaJtcl parts of the Avcsla,^ and 
ihEs be □at]ce& Professor Mia Muller happily docs »« stteinpt" when 
Koudiing on ihc Avtsii in nit laic Ci^ard 
I'ht "^rtiihaa or main fi£i;dL oi the AvcsLa,~ lays T>n Che)^ne, "are sob- 
ttantiiiJy lucientf nod repreient idcti widely cuircnt when the Fswihirs and 
FtovctIw wcfc wtiticD, , , , The Hetrenly Wisdom of the Visna . . . 
Qnnoi bQirrrwed from the Ul&dooi whkH Yahreh nitde front evef' 
Usiiti^ ” la in PtTJtf. xV± ITie " ijtnmg iatdiksauaUBdc corrent of 

the oUtcf FsiU>is more w kss the parent But ewogh ; for to contintiw 
this argutntni wrnild be to enter nn the thorny paths of Companitive 
'Theciiogics for which this is neither the rime nor pleiot 

Prom these stnuige and dilhsnilc ^ Sumnumes though 

thejr be, wc oin ^tiier with peat diiUnctnest the views of the gpod and 
wbe abj I'eictifTi. If ihe volume conialos m uusa (to ua iti these dap of 
a plethora oi bobks) of weary platitudes and wordy ethical and doctrinal 
tcflching, limikr to thar wbldi the oeclediasun of oiif early Centimes juid 
Middle Ages lalxiriaiisly pondered and quairdkd over, ihe Tesu also coo- 
tain EniM:h good mattcf of the greatest cmporUDce jn the cx>ndu€t and 
goreininent df aU badniu, thrtnjghout ill ajea alike m /arnilyt pnhtiCi social 
and puhtkaLi Ide- 

If wfaok long chapters discuss such royiOerks as ^ ains conmiitteii eofl- 
icdotnlj or imconociauily f of the OLiiiiy and vaiktl tytiipioms thereof; 
whether itingines lienenti prCdc or pride itln^neesi or piidti |tnde: the 
quantity of holy water due to ddfercot ncriScest and bow it iliouJd be 
carded : the danger from apidia if a sacred shirt or girdle be nt^locled or 
wrongly made; the proper podtiotii of ihe thaver and the shaved; the 
care of Iuut and nail clippings ^ the riurtore and vaine of the of 

donie^it; cock— ^ the forescer of the dawrt,'^ etc, : (ppL rzj-rOj, Dink. viiL) 
there is abo here in abundancCi the higher cdiicai and wise teacItiTigs by 
wriiets of marked plcty^goodness and genius: mon who ate keen and 
giiavtissly {Doved by the sim and sorfou^ worries and misciies of their 
fellows, smd who are pmrotmdly AEucious ±o ollevmic these and to lead all 
lutni into paths uf hDliness and peace, by the doing of Jiubce* the k>Te gf 
mercy, rigliteotLtne^ and tnilh; snd as they add, ** looking sil ways to add 
walking hutnbJy before iheif God *—^^\iltiaiiim2da, lui tneoo God-idea, 

The Tcar^ etmiinuaJly miJ piously coucud tti regipdtng ^*ihe peace 
which folkms xhe TEnunciaUon of tin f and though hfuJjriE even herr much 
that 11 new, «e sdtl fed uinselvei as frof, Cheyne ban »id, tn presence of 
*"a lumture sulManiially jmeiemt,** and Diw Ibreign if nut impcmihle to 
the Wosem world of esiber the Limei of the SeJeukiAO, our Owiw or 
ibti S^nian cru. There ti vcarcely a cuttccivahJc idtuaticui of lift public 
of jiticiLy ptivatev ftora that of the King cm his throtvcp the Judge on the 
bench, the moidui or wife io hcf chanibcr, the herdiman and bis on 
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thr hillaiile, which is nol hefe (Swell tiJWil by lhc« labonous and m- 
pericnced old wrilen} snil the bantea of ihdr teacbiog »the Mifm VaitA 
or of RightcOLineu," u that witirh stone eEalletfi the indiridoo] 

Slid the nation. Ri^teousneB alone moketh they my perfeci 
chftiacter, . « . iiaiattt it ikt ftr^^n ^ end it summed up in the 

three words which otighl to be evw an oiit Itps ind En Our hisarts—f/Swu/, 
JIukht and Uurtnrst, Goo)i THOonifri, <'>OOti WoKitS, *tii> coOU Ukvus^ 
Diiilc. Tiii, 93. 

We ans also cithej' directly told or can gather the following coodosotis; 
That oor nrtues proceed from the food, and our vices from evil spiriu; 
that Judges may base thdr deduons on the AvnolS 2ut(i or conimon 
consent, or precedents recorded by the priesthood j that men may be 
justifiably sold or bartered away (for of cnuiae ala very existed^ but that to 
tefiiae food to any iiairlng one is worthy of death ; that ** to keeji a prorntfc 
Ls not only advajitageoust hnt pleasurstite " and. pious, and is ” required by 
Mithri' the Spirit of tlw Sun and friend 0# Man , . This God of Cove¬ 
nants and Tcsdinanlea * record* every bmorJh of vow* and rcipiltes simple 
oflerings and thankftd hearts, reminding td the Heijtew /*!—“the Sun of 
Righteousness “ (MaL ie. t). Other passage* recall the Mosaic ark and its 
'Oduth, nni:, wrongly transloied Eibttk., “TeriimOBy,’* befbic which the 
tribal priests were directed to phee bnsul or manm, CL Esod. xvi 34, 
Dink. vdi. 44. 

These Pahiatsi TtxtJ show also that only by dJtigvnce can we attain salra* 
tioo, and to thiiced should oomiiiit greut t»ns of the ScripCuies to mernoryt 
especially the Gd/Aar, tire BaiiMht. and ilsitij Masks, R»bna the great 
A^l of d-^ih , will, it is said, weigh our evil deeds afainst our good ones i 
all are recorded^ and on “the Bridge of Si^*" the dangeiouk fiTfircdi; we 
mitti confess all, and dther fait or jvasa on into the courta of Aafiimiazda 
to dwell for eve^ in bliaa with Him, 

'llic good Mnadean is kind to alt creation i smite though he most occa- 
rionally and even unto dsilh nun or heau, fowl or fish. He does to noi 
in haste or anger, but with the least jwrwfate injury and pain. War k to 
him a sad and evit neccBity, but he culls legrther his traafu, eapkitu tu 
fhem the reason*, and fulfilling the religious rites tequhed by the Amti 
he quiets their fears and senipla. 

Great honour and rctrord are meted out to the tree and qualified phj* 
lidan, and condemnarioit to him who artempti this ptofessitwi imwonhily 
or who impose* on ihc skk; also upon aB doctors who seek undue fee* or 
catelcoly spread disease by walking in times of pcstUeoce amongst those 
who OK sick and then amongst the healthy; for they spread disease and 
ofiend .AjnDdn the Spirit uf tfealing. No ptofession is u honnntahle a* 
that dcvoleil to the study of the pmeioot protective powers of plants, etc., 
Inr “ Ahhamiaada hoi gnuued a specific fa evoy ailment.*' The Ocuikt or 
IHdfatt k cutiiioncd Irst he injttres when he essays to cute defective sighL 
Wc am not to rspeok at meals or dily in whispm hut «c dfend the Spirits 
of Health and Ufe and *0 vitiate the spdl or good of out payers—e*i' 
dently rhe “Grace before mesls,'' or « doctots now tell our digeitian, 
by swallowing bolfmauicatcd food. Dk, Kviii. 19. 
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iTeiitH'aticI rkmdnif tyitb^ good And evil ebomnStd ever^wKere In dii> 
old Zoroutmn VDjld u it^ih tu. but bf pmyer mod a vinuoui life* the 
gods €^uld b« propitiated asd defnons warded cdT. ff we would omoid tin 
let ttfi begin inwardly by enbdidng irvil (trauglit^ and outwardly by avoiding 
evil coinpany and all nrsi prouiptii^ to aitip A-Mazda sees tbe haan and 
oor bidden ?pniig« of aciicm, and ti UL dl jr, 15 ; 3 ?^ ^ have 

eaninples as to those spintir who tned to deceive liimM ore cautioned 
[0 beware 'Wseduettvdy assumiDg reltgionp catnunTig thought canting ?}« 
talking and tedlbig hypoorttkaily of Jigbteonancs* whiisL adopting evil 
praerieei r *oti lUtnost in the worclt of Matt, axv. 40 we are lOld itiai thmt 
“who give to the disciples (of the Load) give unto hioL** Zarainaht. 
Dt. uu aitL 

it if wrong to deal in Wituheiart or to atltitiptlo bewitch any. ’Hie 
whole Vinil^d or MndLdad (the name ghren in the Kjrajati 10 ihb taettd 
wofk which jtaxied nnsoitJied throiigh all the Greek want) h mote or lewi 
against witches and deanons—ita Avastiin name, the VldMm tignir 

fying " l^aw againfit dcoiuns." I^k. viiL 44 note. It dbeusHss much good 
medical lore nod praetke ai known in Irinia some 7,600 years ago. Amid 
strange le^ua] imaters, ihe gmve old oredical thcosophm? cvcf and again 
wander inia the ipmtuaJ, and vainly specqlaie u to when n baby atiaina to 
menial and apintuaJ pdcepdonf; for they have no doubt abool itt- foul 
and wbkher rt is going i though nol clear u to when it wa devciopcch and 
whpra it came from* VlniL iu.. 34-444 Dk. viil 43. 

Earthy l^atcr and lire miist be ever kept pure fmtn all dcOlemcnt 
npeoalty by dead moitef^ etc., and for tMs «e luiift answer to Ihe powerful 
living Spitds of the EleiueuU on the dreackd JTiVrrd/ Eridga. He if a 
pagan or ZMrf- Ktu/ (idolater) who would presume to here olTatiL ''(Ireat 
Ylm" or JaaishM thijogU here n^&ndUig, ‘^received the ^ce of A-Maada 
bemite * he drove awiy frgm catih the fonr hdnotit vLcei uf dninlccnne^ 
keejiing hid eompanyp aposUsy and sclhiharsa 

Fire is the aamd symbol of Iljvioe l&—tlw incarnated fipirh of God, 
(if the Suti and of A^-Mazda, tnd very iimriar to the Hindu Agni^ Hotos, 
Mardiik, Apollo, ett. It it ihe chiUl of Cod| and thus addresaes the deity: 
**) am thy ton, O A-Moida, and not of this world from which t iniiii 
eairkate myiclf and wr to heaven : Carry thou to away to Vtjr 

the Home of 7 jia,iuibt mid of the ot Aifj^mrn which 

aS) good PlraU or Firtdaru afea 10 hxvt iheir acred fere- High aitd con- 
thiT tal ro^HCCt it due to fire: cren when, u^ed for ligtulitg or choking 
pstrpotes Ko impme thing at person may approach it, pgr even blow 
upon iu The piecaiiticiiis are delailed and endksa. 

So Uj 0 are the decnptionj, and poiiEi of Hcatena and BvIUp The 
lea we know of thb world, the inqre we aeetu tod« of unieen wciftdk A tribe 
which bu never croned the oeighbmrTtcg niouniain rnnge and ironwv only 
ill own nwk jatgewu can olwayi deaertbe dm whi^ universe and tell us of 
die rbflcwtaci and Diannefi - tn heaven abo^ e and the emit beneath ^ sq 
tn Ihii inspired voltunc we learn wbai goes on lany deep down “below (be 
Iwcof h%h AJb«ta-ihe gate of bcU' pve# which spani the Kiovit bridge 
with “tu breiddi of 4j sptan for the righteous and a mw edge for to 
wkked.'^ 
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In ihk bed, Ukt ihe [irni^cliijil formal whkh ondoc be teen fm the trees, 
(be KKili stud t0 thkfcljf tbotiLr that thef cannot see each edier (elrewbm 
it h iiid to be ^ the blackness cif;dadtn«anil tbe^ all tbtnk th^ ititnd 
alone. Thotigb there li wtxpiiig imd wailing, no k heardt but there 
■re ncKaioot noelts^ tbongh it Ireexeti here, so different to cair Geberuo.^ 
Cf. Dldestdti DcctilL, DL he. 

Mazdenns Uke Htmli4s*diwli> time Into 4 f»gm or Ap* : the 
when A-Ma;eda iirspired hk prophet SSsiatashtr the Sther when ICing 
V»hm«p wu eanverted by Zanitu^bt; the Tlktri m Skei when AturpSd— 
’^OrfanlEcr of RigbteoiiBness^^ compkeed the Dkkand; and ibe 4th or 
when AposlBsy becaine rsinpaJiL Xhis would be over two ami a huff 
millcaRiumi-^y from i8» bc- to 800 

It tf strange thoogb oocamon, that the gods of one age and people are 
ibe demons or nonenttues of aamber. Hp^ we find the Eoml Dtm of 
Indo-Aryims^the GodsoT Light-^aredetaoM cddarkire^ grot /adni, 
the Indian Jove is with tliese Icanianif an Ardt demon, the Son of Satan 
Or Ahannan aod opponent of the Atcbangel of Goodneas^— 

UL 9, tnd sDdL Odtis aod Tjrpbon die Maademt God and hts Ad- 

tenwiy* were brothfifs who bug worMtogethef ; but we ore cxceedii^ 
OUT timita, and nnisl leave ntiimichcd for fflicnc Other place and oppomnilty 
a great deal of the inieresitiig contents of ihcsc.old TkiA-* 

G. IL Fani.aNa. 
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OR. a W, UCn’NER: DARDlSTAN IN AND THE 
ntEATV WrVH KASHMIR. 

t nKL b Eci be m.f dmy, with every dtfertucc to Mr. Cum>ii »nd to 
Mr. V^mbery, to mil that ihc tcwiiJed ‘^admir^Ie csnnpfligiiof 
Cot DaruJid in was not jiUhtiOHl by may nfol prcmK;:aticifi 

froTii either these Statca or from Russb And dut it been dis^uirouEt 
[o nritifh inicrem and lo tin; ci,u3c of dviliisfttlotiu m l hare shown m 
Keverd pierioys artidea and 1 endeavour ta prove infer a/ia in the 
foitowitifc ejitfuct from my rortheomkig work un ^ Dnrdirtiio in tSz^, 

anti llie Kitshour fromkr in rS66 wai dearly iaid down 10 my 

o^ckL imtnicdona to the Indu^ aJ Bunjl Tlic occupatirm of GiLkIi by 
Kuhniii trooptk vhkh 1 ihen hmtight to nolieet was coruEilercd lo be an 
mfringetnenl of ih& Treaty^ quoted fttnhcf iin, whkb gave K-ishtnEr and iii 
def^ndencu to ih« fandiy of the present Miihrtfa)a« Ad the tribes^ 
eacein the Chilikif, wbote taiEi^ nn Kn^hrnrr temLory Had tmft 
tS5t, were ihcn coliected to tom osn the Knihrnir invaders ftora CdgU. 
Hiiujcd and Ka^r were acknowledged Uy K^hmir authoddbs to be 
^independent states.*' The nulinii of HuTi£a ocased in j 1 ^ 6 y and would 
have cessed for ever, wn had paid to i|i Tham a somll sub^dy of abooi 
tupeca per snnom in Iccu of the Ion in gi ving up hU traditronal odHcn- 
potion. Ovr Agitiilon on the Ffonder revived the iaii£ng a few jeaisngov but 
Nngyr had never taken any pan in it and k an cjctrcfnety wcB-governcd state. 
To avftil otiTseJves therefore of ihc coBdeniiiJid ihadowy olaimii gf Kaihnur 
in order lo Juglify cw owit encreochmeEitv omdet cover of tboae ateomfited 
by Kvhuiir, alter ptaciknlly Afinektng Kashmir ourselves. » 1 mange 
ifurnnmtency, ncn lo speak of the increased expenditure AOd^dded dangers 
in which otii Gwetnmeitt hm been itivolved and the alietuitiau of nuinergiia 
trih^ whose ituocesaLble valkyi olfeted a icrics of tnsEiiTUOiirfitabb 
obstacles lo« foreign advance, till we bmke them down by the eonstmcliofi 
of military roads which can lit uvefiil on^ to m tnmder. 

“ Siorc ihe fottign oempiionk the 0 jnds havealso mode the acquaiuEUtirm 
af diseases hit which there wai uni even a name lo tSb£. 1 refer chiefly to 
cholera and syphilis^ which KashiulH mi Indian troops hart totfoduceih 
I dare not tncnlimi an offtmee which atso folloired in tlietr wake and 
which was iweviotflly unknown in ibc vrrtuous Dard Rqiubltoi or 
even in the Isa suict Daid monarchisL Simulumeoualy^ ibe indi^encui 
mcihodi of govetiUDent; which are full of lessoua for the im prttial 
leanret, are" djfiog oul* Industrial handJCtaTna, kbtoneil sopmliiions 
ot wjumisceaces, nitboal ftaaia which evicted in rS 6 « eabt no longer, 
a hi) what nlitt now win looe vanioh before the ntonotoriy of otthodoa 
.MiihaminadajusEij and Ihe vidgaritt of sMalled EuropenA eivtlaation. 
wf^Af Gi*ffer ^irjtr Gfnnmmel /A/ das tm Writer/,* 

The (akiea and psropheteHei of DairMaci are liUnt, ihcThatn of Hunaa 
nu kmfl« bnngi dawn mb. ibe Itmily aa« are broken, the gefieabjiuU 
have been dc«Joy*sd, and the laeted drum 11 heard no Umger, The quaint 
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CQmpulaiioRB of of and hairy^z’^ and tie 

Arrange ob&ervimK^ns of ihadovs ihrovn Ai vanotti tinus arc dymj^ out or 
lie already dead Worse iFun all fw enqtwry in La mdeni human history^ 
tile l4ingiin|;«i whkh contiiin ihe words of m//* are bcfrsg dooded 

by foreign diali^ts, and whu mayiiiTvirc will no lirngerappeil \n ihc nadonsl 
Undmtimiing^ This TC.Yult is mo^ bunentihle os re^rds Hunza, where ihe 
nldent hamon $pce^h cdU showed eleinentary processes of defclopment f 
fear that piy alteinpl to conn mi far the first dmc^TO writings in an adapted 
/WtNiir chiiac[er» the Kha}un4 languige^ has only been followiril in 1 ducq- 
meeif of hoaoar which the venerable Chief of Nigjr sent me some yem^ ago^ 
Already do some European wnteti call him and hta people " tgmuant when 
their own jgnoiani:^ is alone dcserriog of ccnsiurH 1 deeply regret that the 
fn^djJiip of fiq Many Daid Chiefs for me ha* trade Uiem unauspicioiis of 
Euro peans^ and may hate thus tridiit^ly led to ihc kws of their mdeiJcndencr, 
but 1 rejoice that for over twenty five yeam. I hate not attrarted the Eum- 
pcin adv^LUfer 10 JJlrdistan by faying anylbiag about Pliny's 
sun/ eJECept in Khajuni Hthnc^ntptuEid lltalDjgoc^ [n the 

** l ltuua-Niigyr Bandboatcr which exploiters were ncti likely to read. N*pir 
albert have pubfehed the fnot, bat not the accompanying risks. 

At Kandid Is Eearaed, Na^^yr pious^ Chilas purftmicah 4 nd M true 
Dard tribes cBsentully peaceful and i^inuonsfy republkan, sOp on doabtp 
Kunra was shecountiy of fiee tore and of raiduigi that had ceased in 
but thiL Toi practically revived {see Appctidix L). 1 doubtp howevcfp whether 
pictuxeftqije vice, which^ unfortunately^ may foim [%art of ifidigrodus oasq- 
ciitioiiA^ ts JL9 lepidicnsible os the hypocrisy of those hired Knighu of xh€ 
pcOp who^ jnoi ptaetkiirg the vtttue* which they proch^ take away ibe 
chamricr of luriofis and ofCfiicfSt merely boenmte thuy areop[io$^i to ua, tnd 
falsify their history- I do fiuip few imttancef paLliaie the iiA Hunra prac 
tke of lending one's wife tp m gnest^ or of kuluappLug gooddooking 
siningen in order to improre (he rac^ tlmigh the latter coritvc may be 
ptefemd bj a phpdologlst to a amelcss fpmrbigri but I do find a 
reproftCh on Eurnpem or Indkn morality in ihe fact that noi a single 
Huuffl woman aluiwcd hci^lf to the Bntisli or Kashmiri in vader?, although 
the meit* once conquercdi fredy jomed rhera in sport and dtmkmg bouts. 
Euidpeauf have a wosAe reputdildn lunuiig Orientola than Orion tilt among 
Eoropeoni^ ^ndt b either cue^ ignorance; prejudioe, want of aympxtl^yAnii 
disinrliniitiun to learn the truths ore prnbably among ihe cauiei of iueb 
rrgreitable precoDcepiloissL At any ratr^ il fiboU not be said that the toco 
which Ip so dlsastipiisly fer tKemv discovered and munedf thiit suffer fioTn 
any rnttrapresentsate^ so Ihru 1 can help tt^ oltliCHlgb the political iwkma 
of the tooment may deprive my saiements df the weight which 
(us hitherto attached to them «s authoritative in thb tpedality, P 0 
rArtr c/ DiudlMi^Aa—fuf hritpry now maraha raptdb^ towatdi iht common 
di-ostcT. " It kits beep decided that iTtnuiS li rp be 

Jiirmavm/fy hekip ami conie^Dently the prrsent flrength of the gsmsoit in 
the GlUitT distrkt will be t/Krrajc^ by one luuive regimeut, while ihe ajrd 
honeeis will complM the rad Ehrcmgh the Raghan Valley to Chilis, and 
will then mriTM /unfitfy *w /M utirUKetd f/Pn/itr^ This slrtngtbcmiig of 
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the isarTKon in the «u^HiiiiitIi]ran counlry will effectually seeurt 
im/tuffui ow Cirnf^Ai. wbefe an Agent is to be ftrmitiUtttfj stationed; it 
win also inwm tbt ^frai c/ths I*dm V^Ory (JTitw idegiam of 

the «dj Jtilf, iOlIka are mine)- Alas that BritUh inliueoce 

shcMild so deaJnjy both itself and the freedatn of ancient racei t 


<hinK Dent vbU ferJtre fritti Jemental. Conaidetitig the promises of 
redress of all grievances imidc by die CftU Noithcm Emandpatof of 
OppressedNaiionsliaes/whoselighieat ni^er itheasierihan out enure yoke. 
It would be a great iriutiihe on oBf v»*rl lo still fitrthet rediiteihcltMiepcniieoi .e 
of Native Sitates the tioopa of which are mlfeady at oar diapasal. Uven as 
regards Kashmir, agains the raiamanag^ent of which 1 have pjoieited for 
so Euany jcars, and the Agenit of which made sereral alleiupta on my life 
in order ro ]jrevimt my exposure of ih«r frontier ennoachmeats in i 84 d, I 
am lKFn "4 (o«y that tjur pnSMdure haa been a great deal too perempltitj'. 
if not aliogclher Hle*#l. The following Treaty beiireeo Kashmir and the 
Britnb Government show alitc that Kashmir Iwd no righi re encios^ on 
Child* and GilgSt (sre preceding pages), and sriil less on Hunia-Nagyri 
and that iht Gwerttment <if ImUafui no tight to cafiv-eil Kashrnii into a 
"wjirr^ndepcndctrt State" as called hy the of the Sth July, 

Kashmir a an imdtfuidtttt Sul*^ whose Imliipeiidnici; has betn paid for 
and miUT be protected by our honour against our ambirion. as long as It is 
loyal to the Uritidi fioveremeDt; 


t*iii*eiit)»Brilstlifltnrei*iBiejit00(11* nm oartood HIAnassjau ColM StnO 
of tuKMOo no llie cBtielialM] on ihe j*irt ut I)k BijUkh Goreutme^j liy 

s ~»»iw H-a CvuiOf EM^otac, wal Uftfrei-Majm IU*aif MoKmontav L*w- 

ottiw aulet dieutileo (rf ihr lliuaurmltLa £ilM HsvaV [lAXOixuK, 

C;C R. ere of Her tteiiMPie Majesty'* Boil HowMidile ftivy Coitiica, 

(lesnrb outnliiir*! hr the HohkisW Comtwnr to direa end osnoot all dKir 
o&in In ihe Eui lirlla, ntd |ir UaMsaaiAtt ttoum liiiHo In pondii. 


AltTIdK 1. 

ikymTimeiit «4l£ci om M crf^i hi tflintnyiimM KrtAiit- 

axt>^ TD UAiiinMjMi Gm.A,m ahd ih^ iikja^ HAts f>r iiii Mita lU ibe hi^ij ^ 
^ HOTwtolLiia aituwted lo tiic EUfTyfA3J>9>i th^ Hirtt Imiam 

Ki W bebdio^ Oi4nii|Life^ uM LotoiLf listi£ pAFl id 

ih« t&ixtifrM eytded t4 ibe \ty llK Li^avr? SliiCp to Uvo 

^ AjYide tV» <d ibc Tmiy iUud ^ i&4^ 


Ameu IL 

Tb< «aeiffTB oJ llif tf« tTinilcrnMl % bTiigaioa AnSfla 10 Msi5*rBiflth 

CesUb ilM^I br md bj Cwammuoam hy w Bnibii Gotti rbicp^ 

tM OtdtLU Sing hft Iteu (wpoci ml tbilj: W ki 4 

vpairlf EagigewM m/kt nxrnj^ 

A^ifTTCtlr tn. 

]i 4 putnldmiWi^ of tb« iftadkv m4e kmn ml h» Lv iW pofiiictnol Uwkn*- 
AttWKi Uahara^ Th^UIi Jiiiir will pty lo fim UdiuA GoTcnnijesnt llrt huri of 
Ulifaii of Rgpeet I XutoliHBbfiti, kihy Ukhm la be p4iiS M ikiia 

IWtji md |wf«i7-£^ ifeli^ m ni- ih«M ChO'^beraClWroir^ 

^4tlCJLl IV, 

Tbt (iiwl> ibt ItnilcwkF idf UahMiill l^glah £lpg di«U mt bt m apf |6 e)t ctotfr^ 
IJd* CttiKBtracB +4 tbt Rclti^ Crtw<aitmnii, 


y 


* Tbpt biiC iHml^^i&cIllfl *1 k^A 4W- Gertlr tn^: SLualla vUl atic w ataU brf - 

Hli itm itw vxTfwx^ ofaponiuliy lo uilit ibc pK/^M of lu chK* ^ ibi 
XngEuh ynbe, wU^ liv tki* nrtabjrJlijia ^ Cnagilij nialct ndc.’* 








djih Gvli^ Srog cogASCi hr hEisKil usd bmrs hiiu ^tb w^win 
f rorCTf ih< Hrllw uiofat wbcft tioploycil wHMn «> im imuonn 


ibliv^Ab <MAb Shrs; vu|g£« 
ii]b)«c]4 IKW ibA erf ray 


Triaiy h^iw€€H Kashmir and the British C< 3 ^TnniinU 4^5 

AitTICl-A %% 

Miihwjali GnUb Smc wfll n*jr t* ihe of tfe* ^tbli Uownyfl^iflr 

dittiaiis 41 C gnolkira tttijr trw bctipwtii «fll the Ceiwnin<nt ^ nr 

iitiiia Q^lMrine Srttew wi wiU »biac by iW deciUflii fli Ae Edihit OortamMU. 

AvTicift VI. 

MabKEljl 
Fi 

adjtiiiuBS hu 

Auticle VJL 

neic t* ithfi fflf jeieiii in hi* pcnw^ miy IWtiJt 
Irtrpno m Aawi^aft Swle, i«ih^ lb* mokbI of the 

Briibb Gorrmnuzil# 

AatiiiU VtTf* 

H«hrailih Ctilib Shic wmim t« n»pet* itcirf to lb« *enitqr)f li^tared lo hm, 
tlitpKwiii^irf AiridB 'Cvi. indTrii. tW &i|iew«i brtwM. Uie 

Zkidjii f>niTmmr*iT *H the Lnlim Dui^ dited Mucb lith, lSf& 

AtrrctE IX. 

The Bfh^kh r ^ fo i n mi ail will iu lo |lBl»ra|nb Ooinb Shi£ ™ ptoitcUnf hli 

rarilocia IrOD cxieetini e oC HlT fjU 

MohEnjil) Cobb Slnp idmoirtoiigxA ibi iop re mAg y^ tlK Hrrtah CowniMatp auJ 
wUL U tcuum of 1"*-^ iupcewiey, weswrl uiooiiny Id Um Bntrth f jovenment ooc bont^ 

tA CohiDim iih«rl& 

Thb om^Hnfi flf**® Anfckit M twM ttw *^7 wnteil bj Piidc^ Ciuiw. 
EMiaircL wul fiMret-Mift* Hewy Mmltamm Uw«o«, .eUi» uw^tw *b» <l«i«Jiiw uf 
rtNeBicfat ITonwBlotc W IIbmt n*rrtiiwe, O.C.^ wi ^ ^ 

»ik fitubh cwBJDwrt. «««i 

faM lMkai thb dnj ffctiCeil by lb* «c«J <il ib« K%M H««)«iW* Sir Htniy 
C.C£., Gowaw^Geneiil. **' 

litm tt Ifmnltmr. MA ^ 

ii^AHtjrm. {S^picull ii- ILuibljettll 

ISimed) F- Cinmii* !_ 

H. M. LAWBKxfrt 


B* Mittoftbe iUdii Hutiai*blttfa*C«i«n«-0«i<t*}Qf tiiifih 
—fc 4Sipirdl F, 

Stmf9r^t*ikf CfW*™nfnt y AbA*. th dtftrmm- 
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ANTHROPOLoatCAL OBSERVATIONS DM T^VEi.V^ D/VRUS 
AND KAHRS IN MY SERVICE-* 

By Diu G, W. JjniiKkK 

Tbr j^eal whkh tiM been tKciled bynMcjt cv^ni? in th^! LtJu^triKi 

iHirdcnhg rm Hit Pamirs h my uciist for nffiiTing to ttie Aifafk QMarfrrfy 
SctKtif the folLo^ii^ uhfi^mLtkw on “ tht ImtEirL^ii of the Bltrop^^sm “ m 
the whure Aiytni ami Pre-Aryan ladituyns me being dertrOj-^d 

hy the tmij fi^rkidal nw tliai Jmvc waged m ChiMs^ Bunii* and 
and g«nwmiUy by the di^solvin^g eicct of a^jpeoaiihlng Bdtifkf Rufisiant 
Afghan, Indian, and cKher Kafirifitarit homrver, i$ itfll, prac- 

rjeaUjt ii Um rim^/Ar, ant) the Siah P^h Kaitn are itiU ** an inicresdng 
race/' a? in ishm} the fTntude the snb}ect popular nndtsir that 
hii:adia^ (sec pa|;u ^30). 1 have qiily been able to induce twdve THinJii aiwi 

Kafira to mibmir to mcaauncinennt of whom I tmnaght two to Engbnd# the 
Siah Posh tCofir JtmfihM m iS73* and ib^ Huon fightei in 

1SS7; [for Ibejr rcsp«:liTe {yomaiis sm pa^ 451 and neset pag^] the 
former «raa mcfusined Dr, Beddoe, and the tenter had already been 
mearumd in India, along with ten other Darchu ft vili thus be seen that 
till!! trt&rgrial for aEdhjio|idlogie3l enndosiaod Is utreiady timited : stillp 
even withotU the nid of the tikimcT^ma photon^npJiie and diher ItlustTatbon^ 
in my liwthcoifiing wwfc w ‘^Jlsidbtan En 1S&6, iSW, and 1893^" to 
which this pa^wf will fann Ajipeodix the ftilkiwtitg "olmerraticma" miiy 
pimes's yo/tm ifttewt 10 the genital fnEUleT and utimef xnlot to thespcmlistp 
parncubrly tf fwuJ aJfii^£ irit)] the ^ Note ^ at the end of th^ P^P^f ^^ih 
wfiieh the father of Errtiih Anthropology iriil sturlk^ Dr. John Beddoe, hA% 
faYpored lotf. These papers were repurted it the Amtenpalngkal Sectnm 
nf the Brilkb Asaocudioa on tin? jSds ScptimibcTi 1B9J- 

♦1. A]iDOT.-GnAr^ KaUu^ Klrtit. 

1, jAHm^ ICatAk KArne 

3 . KfiUUAVij^ NaCYR DaRD| YA31[K1:^. 

4. MATATaLLt^ KtMZA DAttD^ 

5. f^iruiJLii liltnt.vKiWAij^ Gli^tr DAkOv SijIn, 

A AnmTi4*Aii^ Oarov Siiln. 

7. GkolIw. Anok D.uto, Sid^. 

S, AitnutXAii* Ahtor Darp, Snln. 

9- Ibrahim^ Nagyr Daro, R-dxrA 
low SuiTATT Ai*i, NATptk Dants YASiiitupr. 

II ICNuiiAiUrs NAnYB Dabo» 
i=. Hatawu, Xacitb Daro^ 
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ANTHROPOLOGICAL OBSERVATIONS ON DARDS 
AND KAFIRS IN DR. LEITNER S SERVICE. 


I. ABDCL GHAFCR, kafir OF 

Ffdght, i68"55 hair* bluck; hozcl j colour of facij, Toddyj dolour 

of borly, very ; r^rmvr fond^qail ^ high itutep; big botied; 

leag^ Toujid the forcli»d, biggest dfVJiiiLreiieiK^ of bcail, 53.'75 ; pro¬ 
truding and big e»s; sqiiore lacc; toog m»e, slightly nquifine; good 
regular tc^ih; tmall b»rd; flight toouBtache and eyebrowdi^ 
t 4 mce bmreen eyebrows, ordioEuy; good chest? J!jie band; wdl- 
Inade iuJIl Weight, 10 st s|IIi& 

a. KHUDAVAr, YASHKUN NAGVRI ; iijpf 34.* 

Height, tSa: colour of body, light yeflpw broivn ; rnujfd the headi 5^*5; 
teethe KOChJj Tq^uLnx; ooso, very shghily srioiUne; TiSik growth on 
upper lip > none on cheeks; lotig^ ttiarghif coarse Wack hair ; eyta, 
Wei} cans not m protruding^ ijetier-pmpc^ioncd JbreheaLd ? sftiBiJI 
hand ; good instep l Toot m proftcrttotu than haod (not so 

good Kf other*s hand); il^o pub”. Weighty folbs. 

3. IBRWII M, RONO. NAGYRl; j.i- 

Height, tda^j ; round the bead, S^'S 5 dark bcown; big handa and Ifeet} 
inate^k, good i colour,, btuw o; good enuscubr foot i strong arttit; fciUr, 
Idack I plendfol growth on upper lip; no^ 44|iiiJi£Cic \ bmid □□strila ; 
fuUiipE. Weight, ro^ 13 Lbfi. (No. 10 on irmwing 1 of Appendia fV.) 

4, MATAVALLI. VASHRtJN OF HHKZA; 30*^ 

Height^ i^4^o; very hiiiy* indudiiTg hiinds; round the head, 54'e; 
hesd, pyramidal |KMntcd} finisuy^ooumturaiice; very big hands and 
feet; ihlo U]»; great moustacbev coarser Imir ; moru fki-cotcd than 
rest. Weight; 9 st. lbs. (FmI/ Jz/mit im C^in/ara/ipf 

5* SULTAX^ ALl, YASFIKVN OF KAGYR^ ^^^35. 

HdghU rfij'ajj round ibebcatl, 5375; square bead; telrOLiss^ nose; 
tfnwll moutb \ red beard, plentiful | black hair; brown ei cfl; very big 
hiiniU and fcfi, atso hisret^ "IVeiglii, 9 si. u lbs. ' (No. n on 
Drawing j of Ap[iendiK IV,) 

& KHDBADAD of S'AGYRj jo. 

Hcighii,i&3'j; round the bead, 5 4'4; it^id expression ^ big clim; 

handf and feet; low forehead^ rising Wd; very mtisculaf ; cye$, 
brown; cumpleKign,. brnwn , diickish nose; very namow forehead; 
undeibung )iw j lota of hair, Wdghi, 9 tt. 11 lb«. (No, 3 on 
thawing 1 of Append ie IV.) 

7. HATAhU op NAOVR i Htff 16. 

Height, i4i-i ; rpund thd hwA 54*4 ftirndd hiad>; low CteetBn Tmelmd; 
vn^t tKBC; ejnw, ttvfc brown; li^ht hrowo coranlexion ; utmll lunds 
Add : («jular, while teeth. 7 jL tjW (No. 4 *tt ahtw: 

I>niwios.) 


& UHUIAM kfUHAM^U, SHlN OF GtljGlT^^sS.* 
Hcigtit, ifiiio; 'Bond the keitd. 54 ; bard, premquuelv gre, ; Tort lemnd 
tneun; .mail haodi md f^et j {iir iiaiet>; kAwa era and ODm- 
pkBon; (KMC, Hraighi ; ^:>tn all right S it. 5 ftu. 

* ^ a ll» of iKnc rm jniJ it.. - ii.„ii,i 

m )XK«riti,pijt Knd 

I3«#hi 1 1 of tw 2fQ4. ^ ^ 
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FUltTHER AllLASUREHEKTS OF THE ABOV^ JJEN BV THE 
SCHWAK 2 SVSTEM. 

[(See ^/Acu fUiJiftSm/m /Jk/r 4 j3u) 
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YAiaKf J9p 
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1 
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i 

nA-t 

1 7- 

KAr^q 

HAaxmt. 

> i. 

itfiuL 4 .ll 

14fr«Ah»- 

CufsnT 

SoMlmi 

IS 

3*> 

26 - 7-5 


3>'3 

»i'3 

' *S‘5 

M‘7 ' 

' *9*3 

*9 

*3 

34*75 

1 14 

■J'5 

X4 

' **-75 


*5*5 

30 

*45 

*3-5 

, *4-5 

13’6 

*3'7'5 

14-3 

1 j’j 

M 

3* 

10*4 ^ 

»75 

*F3 

9'6 1 

07*5 



9« 

3* 

3‘71 

3"S 

3 

37*3 

3*43 

3*3 

3 ;* 1 

3*9 


3-9 

4 

4^ 

4 '* 

3'« 

j -6 

3'4 

3*5 

?s 

5*5 

4*7 

4'7'S 

5 11 

4*1 

5*5 

4‘5 

1 4"5 

3^1 

14 

lt-» 

U7'5 

11*35 

II'3 

11*3 

S f "1 j 

> ia-3 


187 s 

20 'a-s 

?cs '6 

ift-3 

1 

**75 


*0*5 1 

0 

46 

447*5 

4. J 

44*S 

' 44*5 

4S-6 

41*5 

%9'6 1 


* MvitraJli, MnA m uew NMi Mlc Abdulif-^ <d Gabrifil (coliiiftn Tof lutijoiKd Cum- 
FmtWeTtt^cX ■!■» manured «.! Lsbcvir t?a llrt ijrd hSitrch, tSSS, with ihe faBaw- 
Inj; f tau^li yiA« K»f Uiddcd to themMMzurem«bti crf hj t< 4 veipmtd wiik 
ihr ' * CoQjni'A.ti^c te*|fecdveCvlEmms A AAiJ F, {ilfaiara^/i iLBd M /r-d 

h Hgadt Gmlcit lunil^K A, F* 

Crrwcit lecagili froot gilaWdlJL Ebe back oTtbe A, E§'1t^^^-p 
Gcchuk length ivmn too! ^ bok ti> ibc h 4 ck <4 tbebeaik A, 

Hnehl qf cu-i A« i$*»—F* il'^* B»«»dLh dTbfcbAJp io"?, 

thmlOY^^ olhiilt A t&*4—Tf ll]|'l. 

1 [cE£ht 1 pc« not of wm Id dm^ A» 737^F, 12*1. 

Middle f*«t TOot tjT Me la ffiMlb, Ai ;? fi- 

Iktodib oTbicr^ zTfUffiUkerrb, A, T 3 'i^—E 

DisUbnee ol ibe ifiw itii|;les of |*i^- F, 

Dlftlum v( tbc oflEei juiglev ot A, l^'a—F, £ S. 

Nwi floifibt. A, Fh r«i Lcnsfth, A* 5^5—E Bteidlb, A* 3^ 

—F. 3-5* 

Uoaili« LetiQ:iLh« A* 

F^m A, ^'1—F* 5 'jj dutunc from ai bnk la rooi cf imci 

A, m—E ii"!- 

ElofbomaJ dirMftfreiw qf bMidt A SS-^Fp SJh 
tt« Bot^ ; Emiie A, i£37Mibq«—ib&. 

CbTEKicft ctleiudqn of uDH^ — ‘F^ i6jl 13 

ITcffibl t cbiDp W—E 143 llc^jbl I* a, E 95 - 
ibflddATi Ap tIjls. I 4, 

eUiWH A* tfl*—Fp iC 53 I pt pilelia. A, 43—Fp 44^3 

p* nfrkl, A* ?ft—F, Sa 

Uo^bt la nltEB& Id Iv^ of b«ai^ (emr tbt hoJ)^ A^ S 9 —E 
of ibiffblffTp A, 4 J^Fi jSl 
Q ncam^tmct ef obcai, A7—F, #r. 

f lujid 3 mtddk] I—F^ y*^ f bnftdtth, bHC of Iw 

A* iO“Fp 7'J- 

Foot: lefiD^tbp ; bfoadllit Af tl—E I^S* 

Ci ii.'qm C fit»ee of ■pi;ier A, 4^ —41^3. 

Grcmnferoncc of A. 3^ 
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DESCRtFTlON OF JAMSHtlD, THE SIAH PC>SH KAFIR, 

Januhtii c^f KaLir, the nisiihcir of tJenetal FermarT.^ the renowned Kiij- 
Geifccd u% iHe remec of tbe bte Amii Shef AU tjf wm a 

eonlidentkl order]; both in the semce of the Atnh Shot Alt wd in that 
of Yakdh Kliiini wlioee gluse be c!f|X»iicd thiii of hii in 

oQFiRetjuefii^e of whidu when his master wm imprisoned, he fled to 
piodit where he came to me. He bed witnessed some of the tUMl ciciiing 
scenes in modem Kabul ^listoiy, Irad rtsen in the rant of Majot, nfid had 
scriifrd with Pfinec iHtandft r of Herib whoai he afterwards again met to 
l^ndon. 

In 1B7J I published from diciaJinti an iceomt of the 

"'AdvenliUfi of Jamsh^d, jt Bhth Kafirs and Itis wanderings with 

Arnir Sher and al&o atalcuicnt AlKiut slavery in Kabuh 
whlrh contained the names of f^lace* iind tribe* previuubly unkisown to 
Geographers and Hthnographers^ a^ well as bistoriciil and poUtkri tnatetiali 
t he Talae of which has been proved by sobseqaent events, I took him with 
me to Engtafidp not only on accouni of the bteresi which wrists in ccftain 
solendiie quarter^ as legsrds ibe ’^mystedous race"' of which he was a 
meoibef, but tihio in order to draw the attention of the Anti-slaveiy Society 
and of Govcmmoit to the kidnappiDg of Kaflrs—the ^ptw&ed ^‘poor 
M:Ulioa&'" of the; European—which ii carried on by the ArglvAfls- 

Ilia Eueastiretncni token, sccordbng to the s)'itenis of both Broca 
inJ Sebwars (of die Novani eipcditian}, by Dt, fleddoc* and the type 
appeared to ippreuuch nearest to that of the skvonired Macedontimi of the 
llerxegovina, like one of whone inhabitariu he Inokedt tbiis cresting fax 
Jess aiientini 3 « especiaUy when dmred in Europe, iHoii he 

did at Lahore^ where L.rOrd Notihhcook saw htui. The Antiralaieiy Sodety 
4cnt him to the CJiicfs of Kstdr with a communioiUpn to the cflect iJuu 
Engiishnien stmngly disapproined of slavery, and that they should represent 
their case to the Fanjsb GovemoieAC A curious incident in connection 
wiib his presence in England nJAV be mendonecL It was the Sth May^ 1S74, 
the day of the ‘*‘‘rwo ITMitifeiod'''; the result of the Newmarket race was 
eageHy expected, when the fj/nrfffcaiiid out with (he fqti0wing titlea pJaLeiJ 
oil the posters: “ Result of the * TwoThoiBand" ** “An Intcfcsring Race'" 
(die Imter was iin artkie on the nee of the ^S^LaJi P6ili Kafin). The re^U 
may be Imagined, Hundreds of Wdsliets plunged in In an aocotinl of the 
Stak F6«b Kalira under the notioti that they were going to have m gjcai 
neat in a telr^graphic dncriptkm of a Xewmarket race, i was inforxnod 
tbdt the wT«h of ihe sport itig riMighs who bcskged the office was awful 
when tbt| found out ihctt rnktake. Poor Jamsh^ was seen acruss the 
Fanjab border by one of my Mntiibisi, but returned Mine luonths later to 
I-thore^ whence he found his iray to Hrusui in Asia Minor^ li Ja sup¬ 
posed that be ionk iti the Turkiali Army, bm he has not stun been 

beard of. As I miend to publish an accoimc of the Kiiirt of KjiiAt (now, 
1 feu, ttU Nimeha^p or halfhluhammadans), Gambirf etc., I reserve the in- 
remting staiemetiu of JaninHcd to thdr proper ^ciioti In my ^Kdlifktan 

G. 'V', Llitweil 
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JAilSH^D,—A Katab l^iB; kepeibw or GttifiitAl. 


ME,\sc*K«iurrs or head (bv Dr, johk bshdor}. 

.-- hhStliiil 

Wtk>u^ 

m\w 


¥m# 


1- Gr«aii:!:fct length of heiui fr«tt glmbelb 

tcnglii from tuber oedp, tp grcalebl of GrtmtaL 

®Ttb **, 

^ fitma tuber cKrip- to gl:ibe!lii 

4* Greatest length of hcAd ftom tioootb depressioa thrw^ 
gbtbeila (ophiyon) 


67 

61S 


UrtWfc- 

mr 

iro's 

1737 


4 Len^h dUa lo venoK ..i 
7- !Jfist hrmdcTi between ffc^auil ams 
1 ^. Greaiei!: breadth between sygomati, 
9 . Br^th ffOdi tiagus Ei> tEAgUl 
)o, Greatest breadih ofbeiid 

yielding cumiJtl irtdex SS 7 


V 


*1, Grcilet cireuDiference of ]icad .,. 

13. CircBiBfermui *1 gtilM;tk»-iniii] Ike ,., 

14. Ciivainfereflee ai btoct ud fnnwdl eotinerity 
13. Arc [roiit nut) no^h lo Inion (tnber wxip.) 

16. Arc bom one mcauu 10 the mher tcnM top of 1 

17, Arc bom one loeaTus to the other over gUtelli 
rSi Length of bet (nual notch to chin), givtog 

md«, 80-4 

Height from metnit to vtnex . .. *i, 

UigonwG breadth 

The head, tboo^ tUoitgly hrachy-ceptulic, u diitinctij of Aiyao type ; 
and rotind, bat not at all Mro-oaphalic j the imon u placed very high. 
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e>%v 
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/ AilSHft D—(tMrtwar/^ 

rtCB 70U0IW]?!C UEAsUREUSiriB ARB ACCORTHHO TO THE 

Schwarz, or nt* Novara ExPEomox, 
Fiyhb the growth of liair to the tncisuia acittiloiiAut tzenu 
cff. From the mbs w the tfaltwirbd (trertebra {xromkeoa) 

30. Otred doitueter, bom one uealtia and. eat. to the other 
Ji; Outer eagle of the eye lo ihc other 
3a, Inner angle of the eye to the other 
jj. l>utaiice of the Bxed poinU of the ear ... 

34- ErcaiJUi of the now.. 

JJ. Breadth of the inocith ... 

jfi. IJhflajaeoftbe^o abgleioftlwIower jaw 

J 7 - Fttmi tiwif aentii, iteriu to the aeventh TCftebn ,,, 

3*. From the uiitvy tuw arer the nainiiire 10 the other 
3^ trom Atettitiin to cohtttnn tertebratii, straight acroEi 
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4*^ From om spina latedof stiperfDi- ilii to ihe oJhcf ... 

41. From one troch. msEj. td Qtlktr ... 

4:t« Cacomfereiice of the nci;k 

4|. From one tubereulutn majijft i& th^ cHher^,, .1.. 

44- From midille Hne of axillary line ovet^rhe chesty above roamiuie^ 
ro the otlier mirfdle line 
4 J, CketiEorerence of ch€«t on ibe same level 
4^ From tuppk to lupple ,,, 

47- Bclirccn luuenai spine* of Ella ,,, 

46. From ttochsmter major to the spina antciior ilU of the same 

si de P".* iav 1... v-pp- 

49’ From the oioai }7rol^lment^;^n of the ^^ernat arikulatton of 
the davicukr to aboire ... *r- 

5a From same point to ihe oaver ... ... 

;i. From nai^el to upper edgt of the symphystf ossinm p^bh 
S2, From the 5th lumfiar vertebrs along the edge of the pelvit to 
ihe edge of the symphjf^is 

Fram ihe jih vcflcbra to the end of the os coccjgb 
54. From one acromion to the other acnM the hact ... ... 

S$’ Fmni the acromion to ibe condyh exi. humeri 

Frojo exL condyK humeri ta proces&us ^yloideus radii 
5t* Fi^m processus styloidens mdii I0 melactrpat joint 
5^. Fnrni the same joint to the top of the rtiiddJe #nger 

59. Circumfeimic!£ of Ibe hand 
Greatest eircurnkfence of upper arm over the bicep* 

6Greatiat ctreumferefice of forearm ... f.# 

t> 2 . Sinollmt circumkrence of forearm p.- .... 

6^ Ftori (rochanter major Do coitUvL ext f^oos u. 

64. 

«s. 

66. 

6 ?. 

65, Prom contfyL ext. femoria to miU. ext ■ tri-ft. - P-l- 38-6 

69, Chcomfereitce of knee joint «■! 9 mt> »«-■ 3*4 

70 Circamkrctiee of calf ... 

71. fimaJIcst cfraimferenGif of leg arij *mr ■-♦p- “^-3 

7a. Length of the fcK>t t*- **- *— t-p 

fj. Orouinfercibde of instep ... 

74- Cirmimfetecce of metatarsal print U-. • 4-a> *3 S ■ 

75. Frant external mallcotoa to ground ... ... ... 8'i 

76. From condrl. intem. to nutlcditts int. ». ... ... 36*9 

7 j. Grexleat cifciimfefeiiCB of ih^h 1 - ■■ v*T h ^‘t^r 483 

78. Smallest diaunfetoicc of thigh... ... ... ... 33-5 

7Q. Roqnd ibe waia ae* * ■* ■-«> 4 p p -IP# 68'4 

60. Height of man (Engliib, 5'3}j ». ... ... ... 161*9 

St, Cotour of hair, ver)r dmi r^dbh-btowii. 

8e. Colour of e}‘es,.haad.grejr. 

83. Coloiir of &«, yelJoirah-b»own. ' 

84. Colour of skin of body, Irgbier than above. 

Sj. Weight, 

S& Snength, 

8;. PnJouton, 80 (a little excited ji 
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NOTE ON THE HEADFOKM OF THE DARDE AND OF THE 
SIAH-TOSH RAFIR& 

Jons Bcdode, M.IX, F,R.SL 

It ii K good many yean atnce, by the curtesy of Dr, Leirner, 1 was 
enabled to tec^ examine, and take measanmiciits af a Siah-Posh 

{Katir) Kafir whom he had bmnght to Enf^nd 

These nitauiireTneiiis are now in coui^e of puUlicatioa by Dt^ Lcitner. 
together with a taken trom ceitnin I>anis who bad been ut hia icrvicc. 

The putpoae of this note is to draw mtention to the very remarkable 
dUTerenoe in hadfnrm between Jjunslnfd, the Kafir, and these Dards. Six 
uf iliest. tn wbom the kephalic index was ascertained, yfddcd an average 
75 S 5 . ihc extretnes bdng 7a'5 and 787* If we ntUlfaet, 35 is rnsioinnr>, 
two degias /« the excess catised by the ytewnce of the integuiuents, wc 
sba]] hare an averager for the sk tilt of 73-55, very decidedlydolichokeptudic, 
and timUs of 70-5 and 761-7, 

Three would he dcihchokephalti, two tnesokephab^ and one cloutiaViL 
Tlitse proportions, the general type of feature and Agitrc, ihc long, well- 
funned nose, the dark eye* nnd hiir, scent 10 me to bring them into the 
same duss with their neighbottra the Kashmiris, and with the inhnbilantx 
of the POnJah and of Nonh-western India generahy. 

liui JamshM was of an entirely diOerent type. He was a short man : 
hy the way,ihe Dards varied extremely tn ihia respe-Tt-a ilwjrt, snrnU imtii, 
rather suitday made, with nhoit head, broad and flat iwsTeriorly, aoeb as 
is fmind abundindy in the Keltic stid Slavnnw: regions of Ceritrai'Europe, 
and of the Sacmaiie, lathm than the Tunttiiun, type of Von Hnlder. The 
kephalic Index was \ high, not less than fifi y, w eight degrees heyond 
that of the IwoadestTwaded Paid ; tlie facial bides So, the avgoomta not 

being largely dendoped. His eyes weit hoad^niy. bis halt vm-dark Itul 
with a ledtHsh-btown ting.^ ' ' 

On the Wbrfe; ihoogb I ha^vr nothing to say agabtst Dr. Lcitilcr's COO 
jeeturti that JomsKtd was qf the I liyro-Macedonian type, such type Ireiiit! 
jxHsiiily Mill rapresonted in the vallej-s of the t iindu Ktuih, when} h mav 
hare been pfanted in Consequence of Alexander’s oolonicaian nnd th’t 
atabluhment of the Creco jiactnan kingdtnn; though, I ^ j 

Ibis co^jcmira. I ant disposed simply to refer the man ,0 the 
Gakha ram. Thxt short headtrf ra«. whkh 1 may i-crhaps be nttowed to 
«.l IiMian or Inra^Azyan. » known to occupy the upp„ vatlevs of the 
iera&hitn amt ncighhourb^g rivera. nnd u Mi^wsed, tUoogh j tonrea I tan 
give no »1 aulhority for the suppornkm. to extend aenwi Oxui and 
ocenpf Badaksli^ Let this be framed, for the aok* of atgument, and let 

Posh KaCra are toy dark and gthen ^eiy fiiir, vulv 

varieties of origin or xegra^tkm m pniclic=ill>' enchtenmniit - ' 

where acodemal drgi«™« of type may have 

rormer cansc be udmttUsd, whw mote likely ihan ihatsSl 

tnba, instead of being akin lo (he InuEHeaded Ihdo-JVn^ 

itttiuiicra finui Riu L ikthan , and that JamshM inav liav« 

aehI friTfii j. ifitiv? '^^ivikJ }ija origin 
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THE PELASGl AND THEIR MODERN 
DESCENDANTS. 

(bV TtlE LATE SIK P- COLfiUHOtfN AND HIS EXC THE LATE 

I'. wAsaA pasha.) 

from P'oL VL.pa^e 194.) 

CoiNCIRENCE OF MA>*VEItS pmVEES THE HOMEKIC 
Heroes axo the .MonERN ALBAStAss, 

This is |>ateiit frotn the cmpIovEnenta meniioned. The 
lierdsmcn in the Odyssey related their noble origin t and, 
on the other hand, the noble persona themselves exerdse 
handicraits. Odysseus builds himself a nft, as he had 
built his own hedchamb^ \—Achiiles cooks the dinner of 
his guests j—and Laertes works in his orchard i-—nor is it 
much different at the present day in the same locality- The 
whole story of both Iliad and Odyssey hinges on women. 
Odysseus slays the suitors of his wife, because they had put 
on him an insult which among that people was Uie gravest; 
and he hangs the female slaves who had illicit intercourse 
with the suitors. Achilles sulks because Agamemnon took 
away bis slave giri; and the rape of Idelen was at least 
alleged as the excuse for the piratical raid. Then follow, 
outside Homer, the murder by Clytemncstra and the mania 
of Orestes, and the story of Achillea and Pcnihesileia, All 
this coincides with the customs obtaining at the present day 
in the same localities. 

It appears as little needful to suppose that the Homeric 
poems were originally composed in Greek, as to believe 
that the Aeneid was written in Pelasgic, which was doubt¬ 
less the speech of the Trojans. In imiuiting, paraphrasing 
and adapting the Homeric poems, Virgil used his own 
language, and look the subject of a great war. than which 
none has left so deep an impress on history, real and 
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mythi'cat* But it is not more necessary to suppose that 
Aeneas spoko Larin than that Satan spoke English. 
Troy was uniJouhtetlly a Pdasgic dty, and so was the 
country round ft, even to Syria. Karia. however, had lost 
its Pelasgic speech, or this had become so corrupted as to 
be uiirecojjnizable. 

There is no mention of any one speaking a strange 
tongue. The heroes converse freely and In the plaiiiest 
and often most uncompliitientary language, and there is no 
suggestion of an interpreter. On the other hand, when a 
language fs strange, this is noted * and it Is termed 

barbarous," which then meant unintdliglbEe; for the 
word “barbarous" would certainly not have been used in 
that age to designate foreigners or a strange speaking 
tior does it seem to have been used in this sense 
till the age of the Persian conquests. 

1 he words iccr/ipwncr nopn Kvfi.£*uimc, oio^jSic are 

all indicative of the present occupants of the old AchaJan 
area, extending over the whole of Epeiros—the modem 
Albania, AU these wear their hair bng behind and retain 
their national dress, wearing gaiters or jcm/icSif {ioftsfooh), of 
thick woollen cloth. The Greeks, on the other hand, are 
depicted with cropped hair. 

The only difTercnce between the war dress of the 
Hotnesfic heroes and the present Hpeirois consists in the 
material, defensive armour having fallen into desuetude as 
useless. The form is, nevertheless, rciained. 

The Homeric heroes are described as engaging thetr 
adversaries in single combat, as in the casiis of Mcnelaus 
and Paris, Ajax and Hector. Patroclos and Hector, 
Hector and Achilles ; or, where, the combat was not so 

♦ The mjrthual la^raaimj of ItaJj by Aeneu prohaWf itientJeaJ witb 
ine two emi|{ntlaru uf to tuly—the tme mythJed vnd thr other 

hiitoHciil. 

t It. 3, afly. Thia b the Gnt oenjirawe of the wwd. 

J Utlddii ud Saw, I.aiec.n, ^ U B«b«, 4 

™« ifl, Itmtlt Afria, anyway connected wtlh thi*? 
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decidedly a dud, the respective chiefs sought each other 
out the rank and file not interfering:—a mode of warfare 
common to all semi-barbarous nations. The bartte of 
Clontarf is thus described in Hdght's '* Histoty- of Ireland ’’ ; 
—** The conduct of the battle, after the two hostile armies 
met, was similar to that of all engagements between races 
of that particular period in the annals of civilization. The 
details consisted in a succession of single combats between 
captains and chieftains, who singled each other out, while 
the common soldiers were engaged in indiscriminate 
slaughter; and these combats were alone celebrated by the 
minstrel, and transferred from his song to the page of 
the Chronicle." The Homeric poems* represent such 
Chronicles, with the only difTerence that they were not 
reduMd to writing in Greeks till long after the event ■ for 
this is the meaning of “ we hear only the report, nor know 
anything certain." 

Philosophical students of Homer, carried away by their 
admiration of the poem and its virile language, have sought, 
like Dr. Paagloss. to extract from it far more than was ever 
intended to conveyed by it, and to elaborate esoteric and 
mystic significances from facts plainly stated with semi- 
barbarous simplicity. 

The Pelasgi. 

It now remains to note the resemblance between the 
descendants of the Pelasgi and the people composing the 
army before Troy; and as the Homeric Poems describe 
their dwellings, their dress, their feasts and ilieir customs, u 
parallel can easily be drawn. 

In the first place, the host was composed of various 
Chieftains bringing contingents from the districts over w'hich 
they held sway. The denominations of these Chieftains are 

cuoS—/ScifftAtvc nnd «sirTtiv^iK; /SatruXific— xoiQUMi^ : 'Ow 
ruXiicoijMi'li)'. *Mr (II. / 3 , ^04.) 

b ouly used fur Agamemnon in the sense of 

* That the Homeric poctu wen inrt of the so-called great sater mjth, 
a mete allegory, it a ?rild and unsuBtainable theory, coouadjeted by hi&aiy. 
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Q>nimancier*in*Chief, while /JumAEit ts used to signify Lordt 

drx'^vnivj^DC |3(<OTXiWf^“^L reigttiog! l^Ord Of PfUl£Ci Hid Kntpiitttf, 

a Head. This, too, is consistent with the practice of the 
Epeirots when they league themselves for combmed actio n, 
as it was among subsequent nations in a similar s^e of 
semi-civilisation: as Cassivelaunus in Britain, Gaigacus in 
Caledonia, V^ercingetoriit in. GauL The other /SnmXac 
before Troy acted as Brigadiers under the supreme com- 
mand of Agamemnon, as was done latterly in the Albanian 
League. 

For the description of their dwellings, recourse must be 
had to the Odyssey, The large hall where the feasts were 
held b denominated iifpipuif.—often used for a palace as 
distinguished from vLor. This answers to the men's apart¬ 
ments in Albania, where all meet, on any festive, official or 
other occasion. Such was the hall in which Odysseus 
destroyed the suitors, and that in which Alkinous enter¬ 
tained him On his way home. It corresponds ■with the 
Italian word palaaao,—a casa palarrata being a bouse of 
more than one story. In the upper part pf the 
were the apartments for females t 

'A^r KfBpiiy’ i ii D< ea^aJjcfttr* —(IL ^ 514,) 

where also was the or bedchamber of the lady 

of the house, as at present in Albania. Tlie outside 
was sutTounded, then as now', by a wall with a gate, 
called in India a “compound,” a ru^w^ AuXiic. some¬ 
times termed or twjjoj {Od. fL 165 and 34J i ^ 101). 

The dress of the chiefs is formally liescribed, In divers 
places. Agamemnon, unable to steep, rises and girds on 
hts tunic, puts on his sandals, n^iXn, and throws a 

lion’s skin, Sijtjio XiomK-, over his shoulder, and grasps a 
spear (U. K. jj). Menekus does the same, putting on his 
brazen helmet KtfKiAiy^ (Ih K, 30). Nestor, 

instead of a skin, puts over his tunic an ample double 
shaggy scarlet cloak fixed by a clasp : ^XhTh* fowucdidaiir 
nirXijr fcmSlw (11, K, I34l* 
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Such cloaks arc worn now by Albanians;, eacep^t as to^ 
colour; and arc made in imitation of sheep'skin, and used 
also as blankets 10 sleep under. The cloak was fastened 
by a clasp or brooch, described by Odysseus to Penelope 
for idemthcation : 

of rtTvxr* 

^jhJ^cp^rfh^Qd^ T, 

a t]irooch made with twin clasps formed like pipes; the 
Albanian clasps are stiver^ and round, like two small shields. 
The vt&Ad are what were formerly used by the highland 
Scots, — a piece of untanned deer-skin laced over the feet 
with w'hangs of the same {the hair being worn inwards 
termed curachan; these are Still used by tlte Albanians. 
Tor the or (II. 5S3') a gun Is now substituted. 
The viif riXdfiuii (IL II, Soj), the shield w'ith its sling,, 
is naturally now disused ; equally so the breast-plate 

covering the chest and attached by straps and clasps, and 
sometimes double, that is before and behind. The &Vc 
(Od. n. 80 ; Jl. 4 *, I iB), hung from the shoulder by a sword- 
belt or baldrick, was of brass, sometimes double edged 
Otherwise termed ^a^ynwri# and ^a^«ripa. The 
>ia3^o<j»d Is used by Albanians stuck in the girdle, 
which, except in Homer, is applied to women, 2 !ni«rnf being 
applied 10 men. Lastly came the greaves, of 

bronze, reaching from the knee to the ancle, in two halves 
fastened with silver clasps ; out of war they were of 
leather. 

The bow and arrows, now superseded by fireamts, were 
also used, and ncittoI or ioi; the bow seems to have 
consisted of two pieces of horn joined in the middle by a 
■rqjQcc or centre-piece and strung with an ooc hide whang 
T^tipa The arrows were carried in a quiver, fapirfntf 

which had a cover, v^fta. Thus except what have been 
superseded by the introduction of hrearms, the Albanian 
chiefs use the same arms as the Homeric heroes. Their dress 
likewise remains the same; the sandals and gaiters are 
identical: the tunic or under gannenc is the shirt—the 
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fustandla, wliich are the tails of it, represent the lower 
part of the tunic; now ^llke the highland phillibeg or kilt) 
a separate piece of dress, the girdle of many folds remains 
formed of leather, and serves for a pocket. The Albanian 
jacket is modem | but the short waistcoat is the representa¬ 
tive of the iiwSiMpflE. the red cap replaces the defensive 
helmet, the yatagan or replaces the ^tUt some¬ 

times used but inconvement for rapid movenicot* The 
cloak or capote is the same, and they sleep on rugs and 
sheets prytic and 1*%^. or on skins, as Odysseus did on the 
Fhacaclan ship, or as a beggar in his own vestibule on an 
ktiiiTTtov jjutnr or raw bullVhlde covered with sheep-skins 
tuut otwi* {Od. Y, a) under a cloak ^Xitau. 

The WASitt\c or Feet AXn Hands. 

The practice of washing the hands and feet is identical 
with that practised now In the *41 banian mountains: the 
description in the Odyssey equally applies, both In name 
and form, to the present day. In AlbaoLi k is a matter 
of hospitality to wash a visitor's feet, and a refusal would 
be considered a slight Thus we hnd Furydea, Odysseus' 
old wet nurse, was lung his feet ^'^d the handmaids of 
Klrk£ bathing and anointing him. In other passages the 
water is poured over his hands from a golden jug and 
received into a sHvcr basin, by a *'lady In waiting." 

1' trixiv* fifourn 

{(M, O, 

And i^aln, 

*ti ^ iRt titpit* t TfjaiW 

Xj^ Ziuf t ^ 

9 ' HjiM 

i*, tX 3® **3*4.) 

In the sunc manner. In H pet rots, a handmaid brings an 
ewer and a basin, pouring the water from the one into the 
Other, over the hands of the guest, an embroidered towd 
being on the shoulder to wipe them; the only difference Is 
that they are, aUs I of brass and not of gold anti silvd*. 
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The Putting aside of Arjjs. 

It was and Is the custom to take the arms of a guest on 
his am vat and to place them aside. Thus when Pallas 
Athene visits Telemachus in the similitude of Mentor the 
Taphian, iSi^o •jfaXtcfnv tyx<Kw and afterwards 

In iStf c 

jBth* ccmtoi itiWa 

rm^ir f b^t^j <vBa rtp* aXXh 

'Ejr^ E35^S£Sd} 

placed it in the stand with the many spears of Odysseus. 
Thus Plutarch relates that before the feast at which 
Alexander killed Klitus, the weapons were put away. This 
was clearly in order to avoid tlie danger of a broil, when 
the guests were in potations pottle deep/' and quarrelled, 
as Albanians even now do, under similar circunnstances. 
Hence even now the host receives and takes charge of the 
,anii5 of his guests, lest a blood feud should arise from 
anyone being slain in a dispute. Thus the practice has 
continued among the same people from the time of 
Telemachus till now. 

RErASTB. 

•The Homeric repasts exactly represent the Albanian 
feasts of the present day when in camp, or travelling, or 
•on the hillside away from home. Nor were they much 
more barbarous than the latter, or, it may be added, than 
a true British feast of the lower classes,—showing that 
little or no progni^ has been made In dvilization In this 
respect. In 4tooo years. 

There are several accounts of these dinners, with all the 
minute demils usual in the Homeric poems. 

The first is in the Iliad (I, 20t)> where Odysseus and 
his deputation are hospitably received by Achilles in his 
tent. Immediately on thdr arrival he directs Patroclos to 
mix the better wine in a bigger bowl, and to have drinking 
•cups ready for each. Then he himself places a big block 
near the fire on whidi he throws the forequarters of a 
sheep and of a fat goat, and the hindquarters of a staJITed 

NEW SCKIES. VOt., M. FF 
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hog, wKich he with the assistance of Automedon cuts mto 
junks and spitSj^—thns combining the butcher and cook. 
Meanwhile Pairoclos lights a great hre; and when it has 
burned down to erabers, he places the spits over it on 
rocks, and throwing on salt, roasts them^ making what now 
in Albania would be called hehah, or roast meat. This he 
pbces on rush or wicker platters, and bands round, while 
P^roclos serves the bread. 

Having cast some into the fire as a sort of practical 
grate or oflertng to the gods, they fall to, while Pheentx, 
the Herald, takes round the wine. Upon this Ody^cus, 
ai a hint from Ajax, drinks Achilla’ health in a speech, 
beginning much aii at present, ** Hczalth to thee, Achilles I 
{ 11 . A, 44b), 

Chryses' sacrihee and subsequent dinner is much ihe 
same, with a Itnle more religious ceremony and a greater 
share to the gods.—the entrails are reserved as a special 
delicac)', and a Paean to Apollo takes the place of the 
business-like bribery speech of Odysseus. 

These two are typical of alt similar festivities in the 
Iliad r nor do they materially differ in the Odyssey— 
except that those given in Penelope's palace and Laertes' 
house are not camn but domestic entertain men ts. 

Alfcinous slaughtered twelve sheep, eight swine and two- 
oxen to entenain Odysseus (Od, 0,59), Eumaios prepares 
a 5-year old stall-fed sow for Odysseus, urhen he ap|>cars- 
as a stranji'er (Od. S, 419), and Antinoos sets a large 
pauoch before him, filled with fat and blood — In fact a 
black pudding, by some supposed to have been a haggis^ 
(Od. Y, 163, *50: compare also for these feasts F. 455. 
T, 420, Y. 35, eicd At the grand feast in Odysseus’ palace 
were consumed three stall-fed swine, a heifer, Eat goats,, 
and a cow ; and the mode of preparation was the same as 
in the Iliad. 

The present Aibanbns, when travelling in the country, 
or in camp, dtsembowel a lamb, and studing it with thyme 
and other mountain heebs, skewer it by running a 
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through it, and itghting a fire just as is described in the 
, iliad, they set up tivo fork^ sticks, and turn tt over the 
fire ijH done in the skm,—wool and all. However un¬ 
inviting the carbonized mass may appear, the burnt wool 
and skin are easily peeled off, leaving the meat qitite tender 
and Succulent. The host, leaning the sptt against a tree 
or stone, slices off portions with hb yatagan and hands 
them round. 

Whoever has whtiessed that moat repulsive spectacle— 
an ox roasted whole on the coming of age of some 
territorial noble in England—^must admit that, in matters 
of cookery, the peasants 01 Britain, who enjoy this holocawst, 
are not a whit more civilized in their feeding than the 
heroes before Troy, In fact there is no difference, save 
that the master of the house dots not act as butcher and 
cook, and that ale takes the place of wine. Nor can much 
more be said for a Chrlsimas dinner with its underdone 
heel^ blood puddings, and the pktm pudding abominaiion. 

Gifts. 

The system of exchanging presenis on all occasions of 
visits is equally practised by the modem Albanians. Though 
they be not so valuable as those of the Achaian chiefe, yet 
no guest ever leaves an Albanian house without sumc 
tedeen. The Phaeacians gave splendid presents to Odysseus. 
fOd. .V, 10-15 \ compare (), 445 and X 1 jo and 615,) 

G.tMfS 

The games pcrformwl at Phaeacia much resemble those 
of the present Albanians—running, leaping, throwing the 
ipioit, wrestling, and the tike: the same are recorded at the 
funerals of Patroklos and Hector. (II. t, 363; xxiv. 800; 
Od. O, 15, 75, 106.) 

Cattle-UKT l NO 

was as much a custom among the Homeric heroes as with 
the modem Albanians. Odysseus went to demand compen¬ 
sation for cattle stolen. (Od, «h. rp.) The occupations of 
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Husbaxory wi-rt not below the dimity of Chiefs. Eutnatos 
states that he was of gentle birth, yet he tended swine; 
Laertes cultivated his orchard and vineyard; Odysseus 
himiylf yoked a bull and a horse and ploughed the aseashore 
to feign madness, sowing salt- The doc$ of the Molossi 
are a large breed resembling the Esquimaux type. When 
the Albanians wish to keep them off they sit down and 
throw stones, as Odysseus did. (Od. S, aq; 2. 105.) 

Akchttecttr e. 

The Pdasgi were an architectural people, for they 
fortified Athens and the Acropolis before it could be con¬ 
sidered Greek. The remains of their stupendous struciures 
termed Kyklopian or gigantic are to be found all over 
Epetros, in Itliaka, and even In Italy. While the beautiful 
built 3,000 years later by the ^me race when 
civilired, have barely remained as ruins to excite the 
wonder of succeeding architects of all nations, the rougher 
Kyklopian remains of a far anterior period liave defied 
time. 

A BUS were so highly prired that the manufacture of the 
best kind was attributed to the god, hlephatscos. who 
twice supplies Achilles. So with the Epeimts, arms are 
the most valued of possessions. The arms were inlaid 
with precious me tala. An instance of the high considera¬ 
tion In which arms were held is found In Media: val Britain, 
in the Heriot or Heregut—war-good.s—that la arms lent to 
tenants, and on their death returnable to the Lord. 
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NOTES ON TtlE DISEASE CALLED CHOLERA AfORSt/S. 

OR CHOLERA ASPHYXIA, 

AttpeanukCc of Cltolen in 17S7 Jtt Ajcot 

Thk foUowtrig notice is from the proceedings of the Medical 
Board of the ^fadros Presidency, dated the 39th Novem¬ 
ber 17S7 : •* A disease having prevailed in October last at 
Arcot similar to an Endemic that raged amongst the 
natives about Paliconda in the Ambore valley in 
in an army of observation in January 17S3, and in the 
Bengal Detachment at Ganjam in 17S1, and several 
other places at different times, as well as Epidemic 
over the whole coast in 1783, under the appearance of 
Dysentery, Cholera Morbus, or Mordyscim. but attended 
with spasms at the prsecordia and sudden pFOStration of 
strength as chatactenstic marks 7 seeing that this Board is 
ordered to make a record, the Physician General recom¬ 
mends as a guide to future pFactmonen>, that a letter from 
Mr, Thompson, Surgeon of die 41b Regiment, containing 
an account of the dissection of one of the patients w*ho died 
of the disease, and describing the state of the viscera, may 
he entered on the face of the proceedings, together with 
two letters from Mr, Dufhn, Head Surgeon at Vclbre, and 
one fi^nt Mr. Davis, Member of the Hospital Board, con¬ 
taining an account of the causes, syropioms and successful 
treatment of the sick by the use of the hot bath and 
fomentations, supporting the vts vilee with wine, &c., and 
removing the putnd colluvies from the intestines. The 
Hospital Board sensible of the advantages that may result 
to the service from the mode proposed by the Physidan 
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Genera], direct their Secretary to enter the letters he has 
mentioned, as follows; . . . 

Sut>pw<c! 10 be noticed in HihiJu tVnttngji. 

" Cholera has been supposed to be described in the 
medied writings of the Hindus, sorne of which are of great 
antiquity, as may be inferred from their being attributed to 
Dhanwarttar)', a mythical personage coinciding in character 
with the i^sculapius of the Greeks, tiv a work of this 
author, styled the Ckiniamani^ a disease resembling cholera 
is classed under the generic term Sannipafka^ which In¬ 
cludes all paralytic and spasmodic affections. The species 
of Santtipaiha supposed to'be the spasmodic or. epidemic 
cholera, is called Sitaz'ga^ and is thus described : ‘ Chilli¬ 
ness like the coldn^ of the moon over the w-hoTe body, 
cough and difiiculty of hreaihlng, hiccup, pains all over the 
body, vomiting, thirst, fainting, great looseness of the 
bowels, trembling of the limbs.' Cholenx is supposed by 
others, to be classed under the generic term Ajema or 
Dyspepsia. The species, which is considered to corre¬ 
spond with the spasmodic or epidemic cholera is called 
Vidhumar Vhk^ehtt and is thus described; *The ViskSihi 
is most rapid in its effects. Its symptoms are, dimness of 
sight in boith eyes, perspiration, sudden swooning, toss of 
understanding, derangement of the e.xiemal and inteninl 
senses, patns in the kness and calves of the legs, griping 
pains in the belty, extreme thirst, lowness of the bilious and 
windy pulses, and coldness in the hands, feet, and the whole 
body,' The first of these descrfptions would apply more 
perfectly to the epidemic cholera, were it not that in a 
commentary thereon. In a Tamil work styled the Vugitmani 
CbinUtnani, the SUmtga is stated to be incurable, and fatal 
in 13 days. The latter description is perhajiis less applio 
able, as not noticing cither vomiting nr purging amongst 
the symptoms. An attempt has been made to reconcile 
ilicse two optnbns by supposing that the ViskieAt is in 
fact the Srfiirieu in a more virulent or epidemic form : but 
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it is not contended that the Vhh^M itself Es alwnys epi¬ 
demic. On tlie contrary, it is said to be by no means 
uncomition, and to be described in these familiar but 
emphatic words, ’being seitsed with vomiting and purging, 
he immediately died,' These observations am drawn from 
a letter in the Madras Courier^ dated 2nd January 1S19, 
which was attributed to the pen of a gentleman welt known 
for his partiaiky to and deep know ledge of Hindu literature. 
This paper being altogether curious, is given in the ap¬ 
pendix, together witli a very interesting letter from a 
respectable and learned native. Ram Ra2, attached to the 
College, to whom it was submitted, in order to be comparod 
with the most authentic copies of the medical works, from 
which the extracts purport to have been taken. 

^((>tked by Bonuus in lAip. 

“The Dutch physician Bontius, who wrote in the year 
1629 at Batavia, thus d^ribes Cholera Morbus : ' Besides 
the diseases above treated of as endemic in this country, 
the Cholera Morbus is extremely frequent. In cholera, 
hot, bilious matter, irritating the stomach and intestines, is 
ince^intly and copiously discharged by the mouth and 
amts. It is a disorder of the most acute kind, and there¬ 
fore requires immediate attention. Its principaJ cause, next 
to a hot and moist disposition of the air, is an intemperate 
indulgence in eating fruipi, which, when green or beginning 
to putrefy, irritate and oppress the stomach by their super¬ 
fluous humidity, and produce an acrid bile. The cholera 
might, with some degree of reason, be reckoned a salutary 
excretion; since such humours are discharged in it an. if 
retained, would prove prejudicial. However, as by such 
excessive pingations the animal spirits arc exhausted^ and 
the heart, the fountain of heat and life, is overwhelmed 
with putrid etSuvia, those who are seized with this disorder 
gene^ly dit^ and that so quiddy as in the space of fi>ur 
and tw'enty hours at most. 

“'Such, among others, was the fate of Cornelius Van 
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Royeo, stcwa^ of the hosphat of the sick, who being in 
perfect health at six in the evening was suddenly seized 
with the cholera and expired in terrible agony and convul¬ 
sions befoie twelve o'clock at night: the violence and 
rapidity of the disorder neutralizing the force of every 
remedy. Rue ii the patient should survive the period 
abovementioned. there is great hope of a cure. 

" ‘ This disease is attended with a weak pulse, difiicuk 
respiration, and coldness of the cstretnities; to which are 
joined, great internal heat, insatiable thiist. perpetual wake- 
fulness, and a restless and Incessant tossing of the body. 
If tc^ethcr with these symptoms, a cold and foetid swejit 
should break forth, it is certain tliat death Is at hand.’ 

"In treating of the 'Spasm,' this author says: ‘This 
disorder of the Spasm^ almost unknown with us In Holland, 
is so common in the Indies, that it may be reckoned among 
the common endemic diseases of the country. Its attack 
is sometimes so sudden, that people become in an Instiint 
as rigid as statues : white the muscles either of the anterior 
or posterior part of the body axe involuntarily and violently 
contracted, A lemble disorder ! which without any pri¬ 
mary defect of the vital or natural functions, tjtiickiy hurries 
the wretched sufferer in excruciating torment to the gravCf 
totally deprived of the capaa'ty of swallowing either food 
or drink. There are also other partial spasms of the Hmt^; 
but these being more gentle and temporary, 1 shall not 
Ireut of them. 

People affected with this disease look horribly into the 
face of the by-standcre, especially if, as often happens, 
both the cheeks are drawn convulsively towards fh^' ears 
when the spasm comes on ; a rod and green colour Is re- 
iketed from the eyes and face ; the teeth are gnashed; and 
Instead of^ the bumaii voice, a har^h sound Issues from the 
throat, as if beard from a subtenaueous vault t to those un» 
actjuaioicd with the disorder the patient appeare to be n 
* darntomac. . . 

"Although Bomius has treated of 'the Spasm' and of 
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* Cholera Morbus* under separate chapiers^ it is highly 
probabte that these disorders were one and the same^ . . , 

Noiked by Dr. PaUIey in 1774- 

*’ The next notice in point of time, which we find of 
cholera is in a letter written b>' Dr. Paisley at Madras, 
dated laih February <774^ as given by Curtis in his pub¬ 
lication on the diseases of India. Dr. Paisley says, * 1 am 
favoured with yours, and am very happy to hear you have 
caused the army to change its ground ; for there can be no 
doubt, from the circumstances you have mentioned, that 
their situation contributed to the frequency and violence of 
the attacks of this dangerous disease, which Is, as you have 
observed, a true Cholera Morbus^—'the same they had at 
Trincomalee. It is often epidemic among the blacks whom 
it destroys quickly, as their relaxed habits cannot support 
the effects of sudden evacuations, nor the more powerful 
operation of diseased bile. In the first campaign made in 
this country the same disease was horridly fatal to the 
blacks T and fifty Europeans of the line were seized with it. 

I have met with many single cases since (many of them 
fatal or dangerous) of different kinds, arising from putr.d 
bile being distributed by accidental causes, or by emetics or 
purgatives exhibited before It bad been blunted or cor* 
reeled. . * 

“Sonnerai, whose travels in India embrace the period 
between 1774 anti 1781, speaks of an epidemical disease on 
the Coromandel Coast, in all respects resembling cholera. 

“ ‘ The flux of this kind which reigned some years ago 
spread itself in all parts, making great ravages; above 
-sixty thousand people from Cheringam to Pondicherry, 
perished. Many causes produced it. Some were attacked 
for having passed the night or slept in the open air: others 
for having eaten cold rice with curds 7 but the greater part 
for having eaten after they had bathed and washed in cold 
w'aier, which caused an Indigestion, with a universal spasm 
of the nervous kind, followed by violent pains and death, if 
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the paiJetic was not spi^edlly relieveit, iTiis ejili'lcniic dis- 
oftler happened duKitg the northerly winds in December, 
January luid February ; when they ceased, the malady dfs- 
appeared. The only spedfic which Chdisel, n Jordan 
missionitryf found, was treacle and Dro^n£'afNi^t\* Son- 
nerat notices the term ' Mort dc chreit * as being used in 
India, but applies it to ‘indigestionSt’ tvfaich 'are very fre- 
tjueiic, and from which ‘many have died suddenly.* . . - 

Al Ganjjm m t7£i. 

^ “Cholera appears to have manifested itself pretty exten- 
sively as an epidemic in tjSi, Its appearance on this 
occasion is thus noticed in the report on Cholera, by Mr. 
Jameson, Secretary to the Calcutta Medical Board: 'A 
Division of 6enf{al Troops, consisting of about 5,600 men. 
was proceed log, under the command of Colonel Pearse of 
the Artillrry, tn the Spring of 1781. to join Sir Eyre 
Cootes army 00 the coast. Jt would appear that a disease 
nsscmbling cholera had been prevalent in that part of the 
country (the Northern Circars) sometime before ihetr 
arrival: and that they got it at Ganjam on the aand 
^latch. It assailed them with almost inconceivable fury. 
Men prc\iousK in perfcci health dropped down by dozens: 
and those less severely affected were generally dead or iiast 
recovery within less than an hour. The spasms of the 
extroinUies and trunk were dreadful, and distressing vomit¬ 
ing and purging were present in all. Besides those who 
died, above five hundred were admitteti imo Hospital on 
that day. On the two following days the disease oontinwK! 
unabated, and more than one half of the army was now ill.» 

n a note it b added, * The <Kcurrcnce of the disease on 
this occasion b noticed in a letter, dated a 7th April ,781, 
from ^e Suprerne Government to the Court of Diredorri: 
and the de^mction. wh»ch it caused in this debadimem. is 
mcittic^ncd m lenns of becoititng 

-After aiKetting to its iirogresa in the Cirears, the letter 
prt««I.: -The dU«K ^ieh we nIMe h« not 
been eonfined to the eountry nor G«>m, It nfterwonin 


found its wiuy to ibi^ pla^e (Calcuttsi} \ and after chifedy 
aiFectifig the native inhabitants so as to occasion great mor- 
taliiy during a fortnight^ it is nen^ genefaljy abated^ and is 
pur^umg its coun^ to the northward/ ' 

Niktic4:d hy Ccftis in ijS^p 

**Froin ihLs period up to the year 17^7 [and perhaps 
even io 17$oJ the cholera would appear to have existed epi’ 
demfcaJly in various parts of Ifidia^ Ctiriis states that the 
fleet in which he served, joined Sic Edward Hughes' 
squadron at Madrait, in the beginning of i In May of 
that year, his ship, the Sea-A&tr^w arrived ai Trincotnaltee, 
and he says; ^The Mort MM or cramp, 1 i^vas also 
informed by the aitending Surgeon* liad been very frequent 
and fatal among the seamen, both at the hospital and in 
wme of the ships, particularly in the f/^ro and - . - 

About the tniddle of July 1783, 1 entered on duty at 
Madras Hospital. Here again I had occasion to see many 
more cases of the M^rt de (hi^> It frequent in the 
fleet in the month of August and the bn’ginning of Se(> 
tember, the season at which the land wind prevaib on this 
part of the coast. VVe had some cases in the hospital in 
the end of October, and in November after the monsoon, 

hut few in companson. , - - 

It is also noticed in the B en gal Report, that in the 
month of April 1783. cholera destroyed above io,ooo 
people assembled for a festival at Hurdwar : but it b said 
not to have extended to the neighbouring country. All 
these authorliies would seem accordingly to establkb the 
fact of the prevalence of cholera in India; and specialty of 
its existence during the jjenod extending from 176^/O 
10 1787. when we find the first notice of the disease in 

the records of this office.and which we now come 

to oDnsider, 

r>T, Ihjlfin'i ftccounl of it « V*«lltjre m * l8j. 

'* Doctor Puffin, in a letter dated the 38th October 1787, 
says: ‘ I' returned yesterday from Arcot, where I had an 
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opportunity of seeing the situation of the sick. The 
Cholera Morbus rages with great violence, with every 
symptom of putrescency; and so rapid is its progress, that 
many of the men are carried off tn I3 hours* illness,' '* 

Clvolers notked in 179® in ihe Nofthem Siirnn^ 

It is stated in the Calcutta report, that Cholera ivas again 
Very prevalent and destructive tn a Oetachnienc of Bengal 
troops marching through the Northern CJrcars, in the 
months of March, April. May and June of t/90i , . ^ 

A cursor^' inspection of the register of burials which has 
lieen kept at Sl Mary’s Church in Fort Sl Geotge from 
so remote a period as the year 1680, affords some grounds 
for believing that the popubtion of Madras, including the 
military and sea-faring classes, have at certain periods 
suthsred much from epidemics; no light, however, is thrown 
on the nature of the sickness which may have prevailed. 
Thus, in 1685, the number of funerals was 31, which is 
about the avemge of the four previous years; in 1686 
^ere were 57 funerals: in 1687,-93; 1688,-84; 

in [689, '75 ; after which they gradually diminished to 
about the first sQndard. The funerals amounted again 
to more than the usual number in tyii, being 92; in 

In 1/55 there appeared 
to Iiave been much sickness, loi funerals having then 
taken place. The deaths increased yearly till it6o, 
when there were 140, After this they decreased, and ran- 
dnued siauonary tilt 1769, when 148 took place, a great 
many of which vert of seamen, soldt'^rs, and recruits. A 
most remarkable increase in the mortality is observable at 
a period when we know that cholera prevailed on the coast. 
Thus from the year 1770 to 1777, the average number of 
funcraU was about 103 in the year, the population, it is to 
be supposed, having by this time increased. From that 
^ period till 1785, the runerals were: In 1778,-165; in 
’ ^ 779 .—190; in *780.-353; in j781,^5is- 1782,-657; 
in 1783,-440; in *785, — 99. 
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Xhc occasionaJ presence of fleets and aitrstes no doubt 
ooncrlbuted to swell the lists of funerals at particular 
periods; bur on the occasions In tjuestioo the niortality 
extended also to the civil population ; and as the instance 
of the greatest tnortality which is recorded took place at a 
time when we know from other sources that chol^ pre¬ 
vailed on the coast, there seems ground for inferring that 
the same cause probably existed on the other occasiohs 
which have been noticed» Though not immediately con¬ 
nected with the subject, we may here be permitted to 
remark, that an examination of the obituary aflords signal 
proof of an amelioration in the health of sea* faring people, 
the mortality amongst them, In remote periods, appearing 
to have been excessive, in comparison with that of modem 
times. 


Returns of sick to the Hospital Hoard from Arcot and 
Vdiore from 1789 to 1814 : fcholwa is known to have pre¬ 
vailed during the three firsi years) i 
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In an interesting paper on the history of cholera, m the 
Indian Annals of Medical Science, Dr. D. B. Smith quotes 
Dr. John Maepherson and other authorities^ to prove that 
malignant cholera showed itself in one of the first cam¬ 
paigns of Europeans in India, in the year [503. The 
Portuguese found it in India. The first undoubted great 
epidemic of cholera within the period of European inter- 
course with India, took place at Goa, in 1343- the, 

accounts of Zacutus, Bontiusaitd others, the disease appears. 
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about 1633, to have been widely diffused in Java. India, 
Arabia and Moroccu. There was a peritxi of c^uiescence of 
the disease in the early part of the i8th century — Uien a 
great outburst after 1756, which lasted about ihir^- years, 
and was followed by a period of comparative rest til) 1817. 
Since that time it had been artivc; Dr. Smith has done 
a service in reprinting the correspondence between Mr C. 
Chapman, Jui%e of Jessore, and Mr, W.; B, Bayley, Secne- 
tarj' to Government during the great outburst of 1817 
that District and Burdwan. 

A shrine was opened, in *817, at Kidderpore, to a newly 
created goddess, who was known as the celebrated Oola 
Bibi (the *' Lady of the Flux i"), rival of the great Kdli 
D/pt, whose famous temple tsat Kail Ghaut, on the banks 
of Tolly s Nullah, w'hich wras formerly the channel of the 
Hooghly. The term cholera (according to Corbyn) was 
denvedj^ by Tralltan, from cj^los an intestine, and rkfo it> 
flow^literally ” bowd^flux.” The old native (Mahrattay 
name for the disease was MordsAL Dr. Maepherson has 
traced the histoty of the term in a very interestirig manner. 
Mordseki first became then the Mordeshtn. of the 

Portuguese, which in turn was corrupted into the Mori dr 
Ckicn of the French. 

[Thb last i* ■ pnneed estiact in Sir tViJtei nole^iook 

box I do nat knov iic soutccj—R. S.] * 
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INDIAN TUSSUR SILK AND OUR SERICUL- 
TURAL OUTLOOK. 

By Mlss L, N. Haiienoc». 

Thk Une e*tBl>1ishtnene of OUr mang&ctUK of illk vp owe ro the Ktr%'ora' 
tion of ihc Eilirt of N’atitc*. Deprfvod by it of fteetJoni of worship, a 
miliion peoptc were dntcn to lhe» death, w to foiei|n shtnet, chidSy rb 
Kogland. These irfopefO) indudiitg among ihem no fewfT than ftFty 
ihousanri of ihmr country's ableft vorkmen, settlcii in several of our 
nottheni manu^cturiog towns, and at Spitalhdds, antt planted open a 
Ittm footing the industry, which is ;uidy considered tbc most artistk in 
the world. Alas f tbn happy tide^ so beRefkial to our inieresr, tor over * 
hundred nod fifty yearf. once again has retreated whence ft came, tarrying 
with h not the workmen, but their trade: white France owns a develop- 
inEitt, with which none probaWy is to be c(iQ>|urcd. 

The rea-wn of otir iliMSter may be summed up tn one wctiT, 

Ws hare neglected the progrraive and wlctniiftc ipirit of the times, and to 
fall behind in this age of comjwtitbn, is—extinct ion. While France fu* 
her Lyons Chamber of Commerci^ with a Ubpnttory for the scicntifie 
study of silk, her Syndicat de 1‘t'tiioo de» Marchiitrit de Sdr, entf itmilar 
uHdtutkins. as weJl ns her ini[ioitant silt Jonrtuilft. Kogtand, for lonp. had 
Dui e«B a lilt journal, and has trusted far too much to indhridBal enter, 
priie, tier teciuiicat educaiioii until hitcty hm been «/, while the 
anisDc exigenctes of ttie lubject, have hcen left enfirely out of reckoniug. 
So doubt, a more immediate cauic of the decline of the Enjltih industry 
to he found in the Fteoch Treaty of iS6o,|[ivinip France the opportunily 
of tending her good* to oof maiketi dury rrer, which rapidly ousted thr 
home maniifaclUtea. because thtsy i« chduam tnd more isiitid tu modem 
iBste. Hut, in imilrty, thi* cause is bwired in the bftjcr one of our want 
of knowledge and eweitton. Hud we been armed with tjiete, our good* 
would have ttood iheir ground better in emergency. Delay m nartovtni; 
Ihc tu would have limply kept u* ihc longer ignorant of our own igno^ 
ance^ as caDipnred with the work of ftrrcigit civala 

ITinl comprfituin m the matter of chcsipocss must ffitait a h«u strqggft 
to ui, it J* only fud tt> admit, since the coat of the living Of oor poor, arid 
the wage that they demand are srcai. and ihc hours of labour mu ihoTi. in 
relaiion to the mote cheaply - producing Ctmtmenml centres. With 
frequent sftikeas with the high dulici imposed ahmod on our capofta. and 
with the freahi of foibion, wc have likcwiK been heavily handicapped. 
But these evil* are not bsupentble. as h has been amply proved In other 
directions i besides, they show a tendency tn Icmcn. And auh evili do 
not tooch war naikmal pnd* rn the ranic way as the dacuvtry of our 
inability to cope with the tngemiity of otheta, arid nur defitat itt the match 
with out more skilfol and beitertnfbniud Cunitineota) confrttES;,--«vcn 
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though that *lcJU be oocaaoiulJf * ^lectca of'‘Unck'itiT/' frhich 1 $ bo 
prindple anta^oniitic id the Eoglish tniuiufjictore. As to fuhbn, she ss * 
ftek'e for there i$ erery chance that irhat fs not the mode may 

xgatn became ^ 

Thert is, in fact, no Adequaie tes^n wby ifc shouid nox resiimcH 

the fair sh^re ihut we onoc Tmld Jn this bcAUliful brancli gf impeTial 
industry. We have a dimate b] 1 that cim be dcaccd* luore humid |k*rha[is 
than any, we hiv^ machinery surpassed by narte, and hrajn-powErt and 
techjtic&i of adtsice^ and ibe ans^ U aiowly beginmng to be fdt 

"There la one deputmcnl beyond tsm ?OWef\ howetitif* that of siUt- 
growing, or lericnlmTo propef. !i has been tritd seventi 6 m» In Krtgiand 
and Scorbndt and m IiEbnd once, tmt without auccesa^ might have been 
fbreiatd, for uothing but failutir can be e3:pecte<t in sl ccnintfy where the 
wuTini me hatched era ihc feav^ei that coortirute their food are ready. As 
for the subsequent opemtjan of reding^ the prke of female Ijdjour jn sdJt- 
fiTodncing di«trhts ia iqo low to cDOonragct the Idea of cmryiag on ihU work 
In F.ngland. 

But these failings need t^use Ltttle regret, with fadia to depend upon as 
the nursery of our requironetits^ which owns |be vaiiest sHk-ptodueing 
foofUi in the world,—it h a rery sEken Taiadiae. ludia ours, no country 
J» so rtcTi in ieiiadtuml m&dth as we, being In certain respecti la adrancie 
tvea of China, which ia rnliicrted lo a limifod sariety of mciths. India, 
on the coAtisry^ haa ha finmeroot apecies of Bombyuidic^ bmb wild and 
doincilimicd, whkh are dUtinguhlied froni alJ others by the circurmtanoe 
«f ihe kme ihai pruduce the silk foecting upon the leaver of the niulbeny* 
ittx- She liaa betides her jungle broods of ttmity sortt, which feed upon 
the leirea of treea and phtntt which grow wild in the jsingfet. One of the 
tOMit widt^pread, and impoitant, of these b tliiC Ttrssini ^toriu Ii ii the 
one that i$ Likely to do much cowaidi bdildiug up ouce more the Eoglish 
tndtiBtfy^ 

rurrnng lo the naubrii hiatory tide of Ihc queBtion, nothiug rouM be 
iDore imetefrting than the actua] productian of the ilOlg^ "rhe silk-moth hna 
to jiora. Ebtough vatiom ptiaaeia, in iiie mystcrioos ordering of in life. It ii 
twED as an egUj and tt changis to a htr^'ji, or caterplllarp or worm, as in thk 
instance it b naualiy caJlciL The third vtage b the dormant chtysaji^ Of 
pupa . aud ettaiiUAlly thtt form issoea iHe perfeci moth, in Ita turn lo 
aod to petperuate the lact The gen&a^ formatiDn ol all itlk ia 
the ■ami!; lei uj hricBy foPow the life^tE^y of the Indian Tuwtr Moth 
{An/Adfim AfjlUtaj. 

It b a banclsotite ocature, and it diitingubbcd hj four remarkahk naked 
fpots m ihc winga, which are laigcr in the female tlum in the nuile, window- 
iike, and almost of ihe tnm^mreiicy of gfars, and are iuiTo^inded by a 
IH ifple eittle,—being due to the ahaence of wtog-^cfUef, or dim-bke partkks, 
wUh wbifb otHerwtse ihe whole wing d coveredL From thif circumsian^r, 
the imcct H forded nii sacred by the naiive^ who beltew the spot# to 
ftaeroble the or dwm of the god Vlihnu, or to have cmginaied by 

the tmprinE of Viahmi% f^ngen. A few tkyi aitef ibc insect's “cidiiiion,- 
the moih byi her 50 m ipo in number, and then diet In % t<> 
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I a dijs the TotTfig i^tcrpPliifs m hatched- At Brsi they aie about | itieh 
hmgt wnd m vi'eighl only th« fifih nf a grain. They Bie of a batuirul giwn 
colour* and luiirked with n»^ibh and H rcdd^h-j-oHow bimd nitoiing 

lengthways. They make hasre to feeti, increase tn ibte^ aorf reficatiedly cast 
their nktn ; in 40 lo 45 daya they have attained a length of from 4 to 
7 Lnehes, and they weigh about grains. The end of (he Iflrvot exjstcnctr 
of the inject beihg readied, it tnakes n^dy for transition to the chrysadb, 
UT all but lifelfiss pupa, 

AU lilkworms have twtf ftor^ of silk, one <ni either side Of the aliiiirntiify 
canal, and two oiifices for it* qcctiotii tiluatcd below and on each iltfc of 
the mouth. To jTrotiJCl and enuceal itself dunng the tnontentotis ccitu^ 
ihnt is appfotchin^t the lamt spins, or rnlh^ scratica^ around it a few 
layers of lilkp—a silken chanibef* *0 to ipfflik- A iletitler ^laiille! hUnaent 
is thnist simuluiiieoosly froin each ofifice^ foirning iti fact a double threadp 
which on evpcisuin to the atTnosphere solidifies, and becomei iPk. The 
dtcrpjlbr deposits iL by sweeping head from side to side, and as the 
niEdter e?tufiE^ the larta coals it with a sofnewhai yellow Tamblii technically 
called gum. 'rhe quantity being thick enough w cnsufc privacy* the bweer 
discharges some kind of eemcoimg fiuid, impaniog the drab colour peculiar 
to Tossut silk. Sy a tnujKiilar antion ot its bodyi d causes the fluid to 
ihotoUghly permeate the fibres, and to hnrdcfi the walls. In this manner, 
dcposhitig layer after layer of small toopa of sOk, nnd cemcnling them at 
intcmla* the catctptllar cotitLnucs uoiH its stork of sPk ia cttJuLtisied, and 
the cocurin hes becoiue s* hard ihai a sha*]’ knire h requtfed to cut jl 
W onderful ro say. this nest is insficnded htusi n tree, by a lotiE stout cord¬ 
like {ledtcK which at its upfier eirrrejntly closely claipi a twig tw br^ch. 
Round the hrancli, for huodredi of times, ihe manufaourcr canka tt* wlktti 
fluid, amJ thus at last a airong ring ts forated. The sefipowtion it dien 
pmlongcd imo the pcditle, and to the end of this the cocoon b atiachcd* 
the msnnef of suspendiug the ttructOie reminding one of that of tome 
fruita. Tbe arrangtmjcru is amply ^usLifieiL by tenwn of the wonn'a long 
iiie tn pupa. Wqte the cocoons CaMcned tu the leave* alniiE, like (h^ 
of ipecie^ nho« chrysalb h of riiort dyraiion. they would fell with 
ihc Icayesp and frotilil lur liable in injufy. Tlicy Tcaemhle the shell of an 
egg, they OT of nn egg-ihape, iiiil their die b on an nvemgc tj mches 
long mih n dferoetef of t inclim It fe tbe$e silken dmiubefs, which in 
the Giitc erf the iwm, the ordinary siUt-wnnn ol commerce, hairc 

for generatioiis and for ccnidfies been wound ofF into thrcsid, and have 
been tnijiiffomued mio of wmidefful charm and ™kty tu ludb and 

the fnithct East. 

As fuon a the cocoon is comiiJrtc, iht caterpillar ^nfci to pyp* or 
uid in Uiisshiouil it rests, until the lime for its arTpcflran« aa a 
perfect ttmth. 'Hil* tiuiy he in a few w«b, or it majr be Jelayed CTcn for 
eight 01 nine months- No ■wB(Jer the ibodc needs be firm and unpene* 
ttible, in tiew of uich JePjJthciietl piohaiiM! of llic tn m a tr i necesriaiing 
iu trcuhertns the hottest wn and occasional tliundetstDriDc. Ai the 
emerBence: of the moth near, a mobl Ji observed at om; end of 
the cocoon. The piipt secreies an adJ fiuJtJ, wbkh has the ctTcct of 
NEW serik:^ VDL- vl <k* 
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wftctitng <!>« ^ment, enablin); the iiiA'Ccmiliig rru^t, by aji) oi its kgs 
attd wing-i^nes,—ii tuu neither l«lb Bot tEOUth |}(Qp«r io esait! b,—to 
se|Kinte the hbres tiU the hole ellom of its ttEeping out Its H'iogs have 
bOT to expand end dry, when It enters into its p^ect state. 

There is Ihtle doobt thm Toasor Stlk has been utilised fti Itidk Troia 
time immcmprkL ^ hiL3 b^n cxpoft^iK \n a ri£t^iire-woir^ up- 

clotk IP pieces of ten y^rds. li h now long since (be attenlinn of 
English naLurilUlJi in lodia wos fert dr»wn to ita posdblo capabilities. 
Bill putontn LS5S irjA its lltnefs perceived for bettei things tfann those 
tLttt fell to its lot to ncepinpUsfe 1ft the BtU the West would have 

JTOpfi of it- Evefl only fiftAH yc«s bide, Europe iegirded h wuii supreme 
cofitempL With thb “ ihe «aid| nothing could be dont The 

m4Puf»eturcrs had given It trisi^ k h4iil upwotthy^ anti aothing 

fhnuld induce tliciti ip raise eapccULtums which etuild never be re^lked. 

The difficulties by in I he bet* that whereas the cocoon pf B- Fmn i^ 
sofi, and when inacenued in w^isi the ailk is easily reeled oBi and then 
easily dyedt—the hardne^of the Tus&ur cpcodp presents un obstoeUe to 
the reeling of 1 conunuoui thread* while ihe hindrances eo dying the silk 
were deemed wen-nigb iuvipciblc. The naiive reelrng whs excessively 
amisH* LU the villigea espedaCy, the tyflero employed wa4 primitive. Ip 
fact* ihe rough and filtby eiuEc of the taw mfltcrrial ns it came mto this 
couiuryt consequent Oft the skillcss nod UiicIcsiiJy nrethgds oF ita prtpaiw.^ 
lion (m the marlreu by the ftslive wprkeriv uot only furnished n 4 ilk of 
fXKir qtLalfty* but comthuied one of the chief fEkCton ifi ks rcfllitauce to 
ttnetofial tnafter. This want of idaptibdity of the litk also ariies in great 
meaurre from Jti very nature, The (ilrit of B. mtm 11 round and homo- 
gfftccus, like A gbss-tod* and ft h wiihftOt tiruciUTCt it b readily 
dyed* tince it takes die tiiurmriai matter with Te^latfty; apd k has a 
chemical affinity for dyea aud ton* of various scert^ The Tussur libre:, on 
the other hand* is more or teas flat or tape-like* mi iporcover* fine as k 
appears, ic b made up of a number ot leader Hhies or Bhrilbc, lymg htip* 
iiidinally, Hjui united together by a bafdeucd ITumL This itruciurc h far 
less djrc-absoibing than the oiheti The fibrilI le are cxtreineiLy imperviuoi, 
and they hj^-E a Lcndency to splits making the fiilk $weii mil when U is 
fuh}ected to severe dyeing prt»ecxsea. 

This property renders Titssur pinkularly difficull to dye black. The 
striking fbtiies& of the fibre makei the iatk harder than it would other¬ 
wise be, hecuise k compels an unequal didusion of refleclioft of lighu 
Thv natum] lustre of silk Is thus teeti in scmtillatum% unlike the 
inulbmf-fed riik* whkh* btittg roundt reflects the light m all lUrections, 
flvtPg the Tubui a kcod of speckly aipect, or priadud.Tig little white 
ht^rht ct glares of Hgbt from ihc angle of mddericc 00 the fhn surfltee. 
Oltrioubly, the darker the dje* ihe niorc |}cirepable h thb aingularliy; in 
l^le shades of colotps it k icuredy vmlWe. IT^ii defeci can of course 
never be tnrprored, it h pwrt and parcel of ihe ailL B«i shall wc consider 
^ that a (k£ect whkh b a liminguiihmg ^ualby^ one thal has a charm all its 
*jwTi, and A variety, diflciEP [ to, but not iitip^slble In app^fcdaic^ aJong 
wkh the aariHfi)ietiii:iii ihat we eapcnupcc at the more monotonous order of 
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The fii-wn tint too, caemtnou to TussuTi— so dissriiiLku tci the golden tnd 
cocoons of so^sD^d resinous ^henilv penpitled ihe silk 

to take oolf ceriain very datfe, not in say liigntdouSt dyes* tmiiil a hleaefa- 
irig-ageot irM dtscovefedp f:on[i|Mftcnt» and yet in aeiion geotlt cuougb, to 
exuact irliat is only a dirty and to get the sHk sJkdently pale, to 
assume the wannest^ the most dclkate, ttiid Hicr taosl bAunifLiJ ihades ol 
coloiifn 

Praetieally all the difirad lie* with respect to 'Fimur have tio* been over- 
comtt lifting it oul of the iknigh of ohloqtiy in which tt wm tmmefs:^, 
rendering ii ici short a marietiihk conrrrifxlity; tn Achievement [hanks to 
the Hfe-bng devotiortp and eo the [^ent chetdeal and Tnicnrscopic 
rcsemthes of hlr. Wardle. His servfccs we emmot orer-estimate, to tndU 
and to c^tiy Tus^or-pcodncing ccuntry-p to England and every wheix else 
wheue Timur is coosirmcd. An immenH! impcltis lo its devdopment has 
been aFToidedp among the French hy the Pans Exhibition of iSyS, and tn 
Engbnd by the Exhibitions of iSSd and tSSy : at all of which krgeaod 
valuable collections of the utilioitJohs nt the silk were ihowo. 

it is now time that the fanponAnce of ihe Aidijcci should be Mif 
recogniicdt thal the fotmer prcjtidice should fade awayr The rubioon 
being frimed, maniUActurcni begin to expend their utmost endeavours io 
ittid new opcningi for and to present it to advantage. Do not for s 
moment imagme St destaed to TCpIace the ptodoct of 3 , wff; nothing 
discoveted cao ever ho|ie to eclip^ ihsL But them am a umldtade of 
articles for which it Is well adapted i for some tiungi ft U better suited than 
tts more lovely fdlow. 

In A wordp iXSr duy has Arrived^ and the question of supply bwonaei an 
important one. India, If she w choose, has a great fumre in store for ho 
scrietjitu/e- But If India, and not Cliiiu, who has shown itself quicker 
to mvpcmd to the calk a lo 1^ the reservoir qI Europe, hot irtdustry iBtist 
hecomeai orgiiniscd u tbe picdmcUon of Uic nmlbcrTy'fiDd siUtA Simple 
cx3M«rtioii of the wild cccooUJi wUJ a^i do; a tystetnatic cnkivition of the 
food-treci b te«|uired, mom i ion to the spLematic hfeeding and mrbig of 
the injects^ cnfprired AppIrcAtion Of fvfoper rtcHag-Appjtratus^ under European 
or other nmued saperviiicsit, and can? of jH tmpcTfeci cocoems, and waste. 
^Riis b a vai^t work, merely awnitiug sltmulus froio us, and k possible over 
ihe wholes or nearty the whole^ Of that gigantic ConttnenU That the 
nucleus of this TcmATtaWe trade aimdy existo in India h a most po> 
ruEsmg feature, since it obvtaies the inhering in of novehy,. atwap disimss- 
ing to a people more prone to adhereoce to old paths and andeni tradition, 
t hjirt m the pruning; on at new ftabiis. 
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NoiiL—l*he t'am ftilubiiJDn of i?Sjy gavengreai impen?? loiheTussur 
fiLk riiduitr^', Wicti i!io dhhily ihnough The pi^r^v^nng 

energy ;]itd Mpj^ticatitio cf Xrr. T. Wardlt of the if^urrofs- in 

ih-c bleaching mnd dyeing of Tassur^ the ust nf buK ailk has irrcaily iiJCi-eisecL 
end ihmt ieem£ tu M. ^rcM and deximnU for mnn: 

CMni itiQre olii^ dimaiiik tliAii cur let^ra^te finllan f^vetTiinciii, imd 
rinh 1C €V[)i!nL ^^^74,7^^ Ik b trom ih cKpivied b 

Lycm Much in 1H79 ecitsnnu^ii cnty Ilk cf TmouTi m i%ic 

lumed Ik Jn the week ending tilb of rilgt, Lycn> uaed 

3:;]tT0c lb. fif E'n;ntk b* Ta$snf| and only 9 ,i&q cf luLian nlk- 

The nv^ge pjce^.pf nhics.:&tCHHi in i^yi ns fallqw^ per lb French 

lifk ?^/6 : luJisn Huvi 18/(1 ; ito- }<ombard fl! t Unitih 17 ; jnjKiii 
beat 16/D3 do. CfdinMy ^5^3 : llengat 14/6 f Chinn 14, ; Cipion ii/t— 
IndiJte Tumr6/4j pnd Chirta Tuarui 413. The inanufucture of Tus^iur 
sllh if esteniling rapidly ^ nmi a gruater variety of tbings if bcEDg ccAdc in 
ii than mndt [aecplt aie 4 i«ate- Uur teaJers wUl doubtlcsf be giod tn ice 
i dclided lift of d4 chief taev :— 

SeaLelu^k lilnin* ny^f and >eakitei» ViuA and irthcr pih: 

fabrics^ for whidj die dcniacid h great Dr^IftiXly mode fiam [t 

•oon cxMuited that mmemli tmd wasti!!hed to be made nut nr reeled 
tiJk werth fitim 4s. to ^ n Ik, which was thus reduced |to the tbIuc -of 
fmm Hr to in ^der m> be worked mta a fihri^ whiirh fnstn itf cxitirmc 
beauty and Oui^ibiliLy^ coaitniuukd a ppce tliiu still \&h 4 ^coi) pfcfir- 

a, Sillc for Bmbroidety purpcfct, for u^e not only on Tuosur itself but 
»W “hn vatbui other matemlv cmira^ vebets^ etc j—chenlUe* chenille 
bingcf; rawli;. etc. 

j. Tapestry dPihs anri cQftain stu&; bnxiadfi ; bioeatetlef. 

+. Art iuiniihing tnnteiiiils: chenille table coverg^ choir and *jf3 
dcjlbi.^ eit- 

Htiidkciidilirk 

k 1^11 

j TmTinririg inntcTiakt nbbotsi;, etc; ^ 

». Jliutiy .-kHhi uitiatUe for dtrsues, gowijs; daa cloak f. shtrt^ 
under actr and 

g. |)iinia«ks, Hove/cd damuks^ auri open-work rb™ damask*. 

10. Tumiit nlrt^S 

j 1 riauU, jhawfx opera shiiwlb (knmod). 

11- Saiaruvr cutiiilno. 

1 3* Bank websg Jar ggnera* |iocSict boedu, eu:, 

14- Sfflb^nig on other niaccnaK with Tuasuf tflk icdiured t* a powder, 
an (^odoclng a rwned wqirfc ^ lustre and beam/ i ft is a recent 
rnaxti lotimtiOQ. 

We arc lodeblitd the lounia) of the p/ Arl^ for rno^t of wbtft is 

pvtoi til thk ouie^ i>id to Me WaidJc fijc thedlustii[lc>t>iL The specjmers 

of Timor itik we procuTied fi-pm the poor "^op^ounlry weAit^s in 
Boopl, whose kKOtai and impiDvetwn: must go pan fiistu with ihal «r a 
iw» twiBCb et Europ^ti inflivsify and cattunetec. Tuseuc «iSfc is not iniij 
beinR Thm used by itMif ; im la comhltiaiwn wii}i wuol, cotlai and Qm 
finn silk of tlte n haj entered oa anoihar jjtu» of to vaiicd 

vcuify. The ijiKsiioft of an jmpcovnmeut and donesticaiiori of Ttisaiit 
wofTiit and of ihe ixottttde itsulis of ia vtlh (Hha- uiecica U UJw 

w«lu fw iraattnem in ihU number of our Heptcir.-Ki.. 





y/tpirnt ft 7Mj«r.90i. 


) If ftfmtj SfU A atmgat. 
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SIAM AKD LORD SAIJSBURY. 

( fKM rf J/ii/ fkt didmf .lad /^tfXEkwr ^ 

1^ MofcTt Ust ihi? reported that : 

IiOtd Rfseber^hfli ntini6«ci O^^iT^mmenr of 81*111 dml Gint Ilribhi wllltlinr 

iiiteslciv ifi ilic ilbpQie Fime* *o&| Sbnir In nf fict, nn lusdEisiU&t^iiii* 

«t betweeH Lonl SmTlibuff Uad >L ^'^dfoctmi htek; ibcrc jvAiiil^Qp 
wLkIi* on tin ont huid^ il^ dgtii of tniHa <KEiipj ibe ^flLon b^iwofti llurmah 

«iifl liu ^'^3nh-tU*« fmHtlfr ^sna^ md elobiuBl by tbe Utur an»i cQDf^e4|«ij+ 

tfid 4s^ Uic eUicjr d*jti!i -uf Uw Knt^rc <cir Anjuun, KMcfa I* ft FrcH^ iu 

CttLirot the «^BRll|r lypl^ b^l^ccn iht AilnnnEHe Bllti iMnllcl to I’bti Cottli Uil 

ifpc ^tckcBE^ ni rccQ^iitd by iht Briikh Fnrri^ 

On tbii pajHagn^ih we oburved tbit it ct^laified “ the m^'siery i>f out 
ctinduefc towards Siajh dud Ihe easy confidence of the Frenck" 

The -5j^cAr/i#c quoted om fratn tike lO ah ibic 

jutitle on " the SJAtnde qucitbin** in which^ Ursi nniong emr coiUempo- 
turiei it give due weight to Iti ** Cunbodiin ” aspect, though a teRcr in 
oui Review], above tlw* stgnaiure, wrriteD ii eartj ax the 4 t!i of Mny bxt, 
Already btd, we fimr in vshii Imught It to the knowledge of the Brtthh 
pjblLc, and had aUo ftnnold every single lleni of the forthcwilng Frandr 
demandii betides othetE that ace odw being nrnde or ate in contetwpbmon. 
Lord Soli^bnT)' then addressed the ^‘^Spiretator" as follows 

5ia+—M y itUndon hmi iKKii dnwft io i slfttettient^ quoic^ by you iin Ihe S^ fef-:r or 
jaty biQB [qdiip paperAp ilie tnm ihm *' Tjoni ihrtx ytm tgo, oiitir 

uu mb M- by wtdeh Isdiii irii tA llw hhai 

bct«m haTtetab dtnl iJw ikanb<eB| CiqnUcr rI Sbn, Lhwgb dahiicd by itw UUir 
Doemiy^ «Mlf Ftancd wji* to bftre ■!? the Mt Uaob eTIbs Mtlucig." \\\\l yai sFkkw me 
tP My tbot ibk l*A :<n lunkrilsRiiiin^ on ihii •dijod wfti come io tpetttesi 

M. WaiidjAgmA And snywiL^I mm, 

//nijtf, /«/y ayA. SAUi^Oet. 

On this the Kdkor of the JS^fitft^for expressed Iih mhfiiLijciTi ^ tkae mir 
hands me in no way tied by m diploouiik: imnadJcik^ we were abi^ 

glinl Id fmd^^ but as wc bapprni to be inronrred ihal ihc pmcdcal ahaotpiion 
nr Suim uid the contlrncuon of a Ca^l ihrongh jhe ^^laLiiy Feniniuli, had 
been one of the ob^eGts of a coinbinAtion " of Boron KrinAch [of Fananui 
l.aiiES3An (now GoA^emor of French Indt^CbiiuJ and oihers 
peeutiiotRy bteretted in tltk “patriodc^ oodertaking; ai we morecrtrer 
knew how tnotoken Ij^rd Duderin had been in Bunnalt and Afgh]mlet!m 
in **g7eR]r^ ibe whcelt," to quote m compliinrait to him of the flvjr^ «e 
fdl Ihsf tmnethbg more wax rei|tilred thttii the above dlplomadc reputliA' 
tkni nf an actuaJ ** nnderKAftdiDg * bnvitig beesi ^ come to " bctirtini Lord 
Saiisbory and M WoddingtoiL cuder to cut the ground of *’ cDuttnujEy 
ol policy from emiieT ihe feet Of l*otd Roocbciy: especutlly » the 
GmUr repewed md defined m previoui waicmcfit m the feitl^ng artiekr 
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wiU be dhcacd to the iUSernaal </ M. r.ltfjlli thil Lund 
bcr^Aihl I^utl IM&da hiirt; liedAieil' ihil C$tiA Rrittih will fteiE inin^rc t& 

hindef Knnifc Lm ^zsLta'i . . ^ Whit It ikrabO^ ihebjuL |» thill fJlm 

Rnniii ‘Gomt'lltrBEiif hm i^arn ifedariil ihti ihff wiB 004 itiEoHwc la the 
bei«teiii Fr&ficc and ^jarn rcvpcsetifig ihc Stift haiak 0 / the {klehoftf*. . . . Idiifd RiwehcfT 
hail mide that dodataiEMi ind nkia^iufatf^ Liaied in ihe IToiiu: id lajtdi iluu he did nm 
CT^i ^EH>W i^tui Irere Eheellditti Fiance wat {iminynpo« iha hn added ih^ 

lli£ ^uttmrte cheniEdvea did mil tennw ehlief. <■ , . Tlic ^Sinincif qucttioi] wui iTttciaaod 
■icflmidmhEc Icn^ih thtecycan ii^ hetweEti Loid Siliafainy rad at 

the tiluc! when ^imdiy fUiiMe ciutidiiHAt ItiEafetin^ bi fifun which wa idobncd 

aa heku^is^ of ii£hl lo Burnuu ^cre bnadlod out oAicara of the IndLin 0 o^att 3 tiii:if^. 
The dedmluluf of jiKcnainiTig the uve Hmu* of ihc Siannsc Kjogdam^ udiicit vtrraonec 
a» duiic tm a tUaiiyotkC bag ihcn became- nfi'pHtnt anJ ihcfc a-rrr 
whkh ^ do OH Thai it wai eipodleai cottie fo an sitHknuiulLti^ on 

Elie inbjoed 'WU erulcEit ^hnu Pm Krcwh Forn^a OJ£« lUg^Hltil iHut she alnifij^ plan 
would be kir ihit Rfliaiii ^kfTEinmcQt In do »ihvf plonad in iha leTTEtaf;^ w«4 of a line 
drawiS ftora iumb laaoaEh thnra^h while lb# FrCEich abrntihl dci the nme cMc>f 
l|pa Ihm. [f wc ala dot tfreally mkLaki:|i ihit dOilcrataiLLUn^ aabacliyl^ tv-T thU 
pnjeet wu that Iha French ihodhl tEdli^ ibw Anunoicae lioidfltt ia irt had fKll&ed 
our Hurmcfo. TIleI nv b the Ejperajion which we arc TKiW WftQfritllr^^" 

The whole oT this nitklc bdng vciy myxih more ci|tlick thart It* pte- 
d(,^cm<Wv "afc ficrU it ud bo Lprd Snilibitry togciUec wiih iithcf papetSp ^et it 
was being oppnrentlj iuksn fur granted that ttic Hriiibh i ksvemnsciit {ttad 
iha* loo a Cotttctvali^ um) haij rafiie to airangcment with Trance 
3L tlie eaperue of Siim and that ihts Fact UlxkI rtfvnled hy recent c:essi4:riiB 
arvd pre:sertE negimationyL'' We had aJiro heard ThTia Siame^ tJiat, 

hxd thej «oioc rime ago acteiittid the d^er of a French Fratect urate; they 
would not httvt irufTcrafl their present pecemiarj and trEriiurml lossak but 
ihiLC hjmTLggood re:suon to betierc hi Brltrih auppurt, ihe hiir ctjiiis wiiti 
France^ whid) has ted to ihcir ppparent iircptrable iujury, had been pre- 
eipi rated by rhem^ 

IVc are glad lo say thai to onr nnioi^taVabha ttuestiuns we i«eivtd llie 
highly ^afiictQiy replyp repeated in iwu letters, ilui no ortdersttndtng of 
any kind Wla i]m¥ed ai opon the qiidiicin of Siam during ihu tenure of 
ofiicc of Lhc Lite (JoTctntnent. The fael, « unrewretHy aialed, ii very 
crediiaUle to the Conservative Govcrstnicnt and is a complice refijraibti of 
the allf^rkin that ihe present f^rcmmenl misstly earried out the secret 
nq^dbrioni enteted into by ihelT ptedecewfs^ alihmigb. of course, cTery- 
body ihotighl all along that the prrteni (lorvemment had drived far beynnd 
any possible 9^pc thar toeh ncgotiaiiarui if any, coiiJd have had. Oar 
awn knowledge of French public apinkui on the subjocl of Siam for the 
last few cniireTy corroborates fjord Salbhury^ fraremenL It wia 
lAid down, time after time,, in every French paper and On tvety FrEnch 
platforttu whether of the grttop,*^ or in Crcogyopbu^l and other 

literary incottn|;i, that an no dccnunt, and at oo time* waiild the Fiends 
mtlnw any advice, much Ie*s iotetfitTence, ou beludf of Sunt agalmu any 
Frenth cklm of vlutever kind, even if k rridEtdefI an awrcd Fittich 
nitKectoTMc of that country^ which was '*tho natuial co^oplcment of ibe 
French empire of IndMJhina." The uiiiwt to which moderaie cminsels, * 
Itmully utleitd, WEnild g0| wai to suggeri a mtitjia itW#A with England io 
tapping the'trade of ITiina from the Sum\ bat only 41/ift France hod 

* 
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Ktlled flilh 5i:irn m her own way, at you have ^50 milUuri <:«*- 

iQcnen in IndtSi so we uiean to have the 409 mifhem cIltto^nct? of China. 
h ii itoconctfivabk that Lott] Roiebcty should i^or: the fiurntront 
admirable wmkschn Itwlo-Chfna, written by Ffeodt Atithnrs, among whichp 
we wbh to hrmg to apeclal fiotice ** La Llraftu <f tfw Alif ^ by 

rhlltppv LelifiiiiL puliUfthnl by Berger-Lcvnult of Paris Attd Koncy. Iii 
Cf^l vduiRe oa Itido-Oiina wd the Uat day* of the dynasty of the KSn^ 
of Ava** wai. publkhed m and cotttmn^ an immecLic amount nf 

InfoitRiaikifi as aIio a number of [loittiJCi! and ccuilOinle maps, Inelijdmg % 
line on the esplciratkiiH of Mr. Holt Halku^ wbkh Alone mufd have 
enabkii, or woold still cmabk^ Lord Rojebury tb answer any questiuni lhj± 
maj' be pot to him irprding the present^ past and fiiturc Frendi fjcdky in 
that p^i ol the Ejisl He might also rmd with advantage the extract (ixm 
M. Lfthauii*s second volucne* ^ Ait Appeal to the Chamber of Conantertre 
on the future of Indo^Oiina.^ We propose 10 revieir in an early issue this 
trnrlc which tnifr alia throws sotnc light on the ^fatquis of Ara, who ouglu 
lurvcf lo have been appointed to a ebuniry in which he bad long before 
been Tory unpopular- 

Tbc greai of Siam has been to ado]>i ivumpean melhods- 

one uf the Idggeil British «iwrtcn infarms *' had They never spoken 
Eug^iih or Krenchf they toulil now be in the safe stcluaicn of barbarous 
UofqccOk aUliotigh the latia h within eiisy gun-dioi of nearly M the 
navies erf Europe.^ Had rfir King of Siani not been more anxktii for ihc 
preservation of hk palace than for that of hk ixuntiy, he epuLd have 
dehed eveu a bombiTdiiieTU of Bangkok, and French Lruops would now be 
dragging tbcmMlvca tint in wearmesa towaids the Mekong fmniicr. Yd 
even a bombardmeni qf liangkolt might Jiave been avpjdedj if| whilsi 
repudmdog all iniicntion 0/ intetforing in the Fratieo^Siamcie frotitier and 
compensation dupoms, we had merely deekted ihat we could not allow 
Bangkok to be bombwndnli for of the trade there Belongs lo ita. Ti> 
thbi deekrutinn. France codld niit have imiw] imy objection. P'erimps 
alio Fiatigkofc would have b«n «afe, if the o&r of th e Chinese residents 10 
iiuk. thdr junkt in order to block dte river paii&gei had been aecepteiL 
French Confflib have aJwiy» tried to obtain a right “to protect '* rff/ China 
men at Bangkok In dw deallttgi with theSimwe; httt there ate very few 
fttl Fteudi IndaOilmae tnbyeclk in Stato, The attempt, however* will 
be renewed and wiU pn^Uly he success^ L unJes China ran prevent iL 

lo tlie mvanwhil* iheto ii a prDprmil for cttaiing.an indepoukm buiref- 
fttate besween the Freticit pcasp-sslon* (acfud and claimed) and those of 
Cliirui imd oor own, umkr the fughiw ^ of Tbechaw* Uht Mingdn pnmsc. 

Thk wtraSd be, indeed, |Kietic and pofitkal jitstice^ which* ndvDcatcd by a 
truly Ubonl llitiiftry, imght lead to the cieaimE of 1 Man[pis of Bangkok 
Of of Urn nrr To llw Ttrival of tfae andent Emtiirc of the Khmlim in an 
rxtimded C-'ambodta ru a reward for u* loyahy iml Racrificei lo its FrcncJi 
l^optvctorv- 

To make a cnnitimmaiiqn clear which many Fnemihtncn Uevoudy dBlre, 
me have much f^eaxurc in pxeacnting uLit Tcudcis with a popular ami 
truitwonhjr edoured French Map of^tam ujd neighbounDg oouniikss 
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^o'vtDg 'r«>nf| n»»i | C-idibodia Eind rrcnch pOfiS^sstom m ilw? £bp 

cxEitic^tKl” icfritory, Ii lini biifto core piled from Fiefich o Acini sou tee* 
iajid foitna the U^t jh^ of nu Supplemciit, which wc htitc pur* 

chwd (bi our rtade?^ of the PeiU JoumiiL" 

Pa/tffam fUt 

l^be nutbondcs In Hunnu nn: it ihit prtieni iiosc con^iiknng the repon 
of Mr. Bs^\cy and his siirTcj^ii^g paity. Of the three ilimatc route* ovw 
the ^han pinte^u ihe Iboe via Mayniyo is said to bite bMi sdectcJ 
niME pnclicahle. The diiiance helwcen MaTidaby wid Thibw has been 
detailed nnd seciiotscd as fallows J m, MandnUy to MaymyQ ^ 3nd. Mayuiyo 
EO Gokiuik gorge ; 3rd, Goklcit indudiui; the goine whh ilw descent ijear 
rhabyinge and the ascent lo Kuungpine; ^Eh section, Nnimjrptne to 
Thibav. Total length of the nuSway line comes to 124 tinilet. With 
temporary Iwidge* it ts cslimJiied liui the cost will not creeed nne lakh of 
Rupee* per mde _ _ 

COW.KH.IJKG AKD GREASEG CAKTRtlMtHS. 

'Fhe Tseem mn throughout Indin which liave tempoiariiy subsided ifi 
Bombay^ where a tecmtksoence is expecied ots the neLum of the Seedee* 
ftom the Fersian Gull; arc soldy due to the orelcssaes* or to tlie igiwr- 
an« of Govcmmetil. Indeei they are an Inevitable and em-recurring 
rciult of an Admbistnitwn lliat will itism m being a fmdgn rok. instead 
of being based on indigenous flyoipathie* and on a ihotongh knowledge of 
the bngusgefi. the irligiiins, the historiGil and Other asioCBilibn* of an 
tJhieDLal country. Pr. Foimst has pfoved to dcuiDrmtrEUion that ilin mutiny 
of 1R-SJ was due 10 “ the greased oulTW^K,” the introductiorn of whieh 
must hare been doUberate* unless we accuse ihe old imd eapetknced 
Ordnance Dcpartcoenl Of wilful ignorance. The eventunJ loss t^f India 
to Grcai Hdt^ ia Inei linblG unless jta nikis team 10 subordbiaie English 
vmwi to Orlcnial neexssitk^ 

Whenever Parsis or Midmmniiidirit sought refuge tat hmpiLality in 
Hindu territoriH^ thdr Raja* alway* made tt ibc jiWf nan condition 
of tbdf idmiasion tliat ibey should uol slaughter kint In Rtilimb. 
where the bulk of the pupulallon la Muhanmisdan. the killing of 1 cow 
used to be pnnished by ii&nr 4 tinii to deaths and scietml Eiiropainst aita* 
pected of itc deed, were acddemally drowned. In Lhasa (he Buddhist 
l^mas lolctaie large settled cokmiffS of MubatnnuuiaJj*, but iriU not Mm 
the visit of omnivoroni Eurnpeans. lo ^me pom ercfi of Brilish [ndtt, 
ihe wild Nilguit so-dlkd blue cow " is protected firom the fportsioan. 
Iti the India of the Rulat *’ the kitUug of ciHik h iwohibicd. In WntWi 
India k k albwctL but w^se o/Euials I17 to prerent ua psientaiECTUs ex- 
htlnucm. of me nal hung out n( ^[uhammadan hutcbei^ 

ihopf, the carrying of lhat mesn 1* concealed tujdnt a doth find ilic 
sharnbJca are geMraiJy otitstde the dtj in a walkd radosarc^ Wlicrc the 
British Galbo td the plac^ b csirek», the Hindu populjOipn it in a erm^ 
Slant amte of alunn. Ignorant or mnchicvou* Muhamniiidani of ihe 
lower dssSci are ajjt 10 push piece* of beef in the Caec of Hindu paser*- 
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ty witli the obsenration, " Thii ii y^orCod f and MuhAtnmadan bulchcn 
ar^ tntirdei^ tn musst os at Amritsuf, Raikot and cl&evlief^ by revenging 
Hindu and Sikh EacAtic^ 

vvbethef thn s^mdnsss of the c(iv h ortginally lo aeonnuilcal or 

ptimtf FntEgii7U:i resLAonp^ the &icl rcinajns that U la the Ijhsu of the |>cace 

and fif ihtf agrkuUutal iifospeiitjr of tndiit *rhm flr6 inatances to aliow ihst 
whaiever invader mlt pnmtbe ta [^revcDl ihe ataugbicif of k\m trill ac ohm 
icctite the adhabn of the Hindu masses in any pact of India. There are 
no Ruslan ipies in India^ for ihe Rusian Foreign OfRce can ever -obtain 
jnCorniarinn fcom rts British that b denied to Britiih c^diab i bat 

ihcrc ire^ no doubi; Rusiau emissaitei in tudla, soma of whom are re¬ 
ceived Tffkh an o^-ercltie eourtety wliidi the natives auribute to fear* It b 
Under^tocKl that a Russian niiir rmitins the restoralioft of LerritoWiraaiineaed 
from native chieOi imd — old promise of rterj inicndiog mviider— the 
redress ol gdtrvances of everjr ktndT fhc reductlun of taxation especially of 
that on Hit, as in Ruula itself; and» ah<ive ali, the prahibiiwi t^f the 
idmtghier of kine« and of all mbsiouarr interreicnee ra ptopagond^ 
coupled with the perfm equality tif all races m ailmbaion to cirti, polhkal 
and miUlaiy ofEreSp prwidtj 4 ifv 

To Midumunadans these offers ixssa no aitxaaioit^ It b tirre thirt the 
.Shah of holy Bokhara still reigriSi tnit he gorema less than the Nirifn of 
Ifydcrabod ; it b admitted that ihccc are Muhamnuidaii regimeuti of the 
Em|icioFB Guards in which ixom ihe general to the privaie^ all belortg lo 
that fnlth* bui evYrywhettc native cioops** are th^ first food for powder. It b 
me that ihfi meiii!>erB of whatever creedg except fhe Jews, arc ” hail fdlows 
Weil Imet " on the commnn ground of tntoxicaljon in ibc hospitable chreica 
of Russia, but the onbodoxy of MoiUin leodiss ah|ectB to such ftatermao- 
lion anpl the ** catacomb fi^tkUum " must follow. It b tnie that Itlc^ndiU' 
Khsn, erne ol the pos^ibtE olalmantfl to Herat If not Kabuh wsi a CobnAl 
in the Ruiiiaci Guards, but he was lOOfi involved in a ditci and hud lo 
leave. Colonel AlikhaitoJT governed Men/ ai long as he was wanted ; he 
hasimco ixen ftbplaced on an uispoieiitly ttumped up chmgo, .\fiihani- 
maitan ofScert arc tumnrhed to the reltgimrs femces of the Ciieek^crtliodux 
ehitrch or arc not allowed the use of Mullalii or Imims ol -their own 
persoastons in their regimcuts, whereas Bniish tulenmce pcfmits iu No 
dmihtg the Rnsdan Govemmem has coumucted sevienil Mosques, which 
the English have never doot, and has subsidiied Ihc imbTic crlcn of the 
Ramaiarip in pcwlyniotiquercd ternloryt htil thcii it liaa aim aitctnpied to 
hang up the Ktnperor's clTigy in ^fo^u|lle^ uuil ji hju f« vised the holy 
Roraji in i£Coidan<cc with the tulcs q! Kmsiiui Cemoi’shtp- Xo Mtihuta- 
nxadan can fergtvc Lhk, howei'er much In the o^ the Aiut/^ ftjJitiipm 

of France and Russia, the eoucilktlnn of Muhamnudatu bo laid down as 
an aidoui. Tbcrt b the stillness of (kwtk in lutive Ruotun Celttral Avti. 
Even the REighti ujc being ** Ruasianiaed.*' Tliia inESn^ the |q^ of 
iiulivutuflidy, «o apparem m the late Fimit expeditum when: the K^rfi^cks 
,couh] brtak ibe ^immd hot were ttoileu as scouts, (ta which the heavy 
and tiupid lurgldv sheplietd* hid !a be cmjdojed at ‘"ihe RiighU 
indnia.” Above all, m Long as the “ Oimroander of the- Faithful,'^ rhe 
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KhjLlifa Sultan of Toilce; Itu ihrown In his lot iiith Ri^ssiip ^ lutig 
will the SuTm^ who c^nftituti; \ht m^Jotity of Muhaitimaifas* all cm the 

worldp rather aide with England, iu naturiil foe. 

_ Kjt wAa A’anoitaAsm lui 

THE Ulbn’URinNG EFFECT OF EKCUSH EDUCATION IN 

INDIA. 

T liii¥e pointed out ^incc that as. soHzalled English edaoitioa cjt- 
tcnt]<^, on pural)- seaikr Itnea^ without iJic previous iliscipTine of Amble and 
Sanscrit for MuhanmuuJiiiif anti Hindui lespedivelyi every Govcmio^^ 
School would become a cctiife of ledidonp^ Indecrdp even in villages, the 
pcopk: are now 1 camin|^ to attiibLite to th« Avihorilies disaster* that liscd 
to putlcfilly borne a* the inlliciiofis of a «hc Prnvidenee and where ihey 
fomicrty looked for sympathy, if nm redteas, to ihe iTeputy^otnmUiAloneT 
as “the fau!ier and moiher" of the diairict, they noir turn for advji?e to the 
local Uabu, who knows £n|tlisb. The oSchdi who is on his guard, it now 
not half so friendly lo natives^ even if a Radical, at the '*Qiiy hay" of 
(hr olden dap, and the consequent:e b mutual dktrost. I'ht weahenin^ 
moreover, of (he village couocils or and even of the trade 

/%fn/Aef, die hnrassiug effect of Etrgliih reforms and (he grovih of htrgar’ 
tion, fostered by the deettne of the utitbonly of Caste and of the Dutkve 
rdigioufl; offer an opportunity to Eabus of rising to |jciwef hf Availing 
themselves of the ctcr-fislsting clcmcnlsi of* hitberto^ pawive disconiont* 
bi]( they have not abated these elementt The abplttion of the 
Educatjoniil Department it the tef)' fir^l step lo take, if we desire lo 
develop in Tnilbs love of leamiug; for its own sake^or for pidkaJ re- 
qulrcn^cnttf in he paid for |$y those that want iL The rest will keep lo 
thdr nadithmal ocettpatiuos otkI, wfihin the range of ibetr usefulnesw will, 
at any ratr, think itmightt" which the^ annoi now do in a fcrrcfgn 
language without its 4 i 550 oatkm*- M. %^iinibcry, who has never been to 
India* may about the blnsin^s of Englbh cduoafoc^ hut we who have 
known a single ongimil work of merit, and few j^pod deeda emanate 
front rhou whom we have i&narrenn.|ited, would wdcofiM back the 
itrengdicnmSk if nanovini^ eflccUi of did Dnentsl education, gradually 
adapting itodf to im>dErn i^uiremfuiri. 

True loilut will then ictum. to irs KaJural leodicrs- Local griL-jimrea 
will be redressed locally and there will be no fm/frutm fa tm/rrfif to 
the orcaubed I'entilalkin of some utibersal worrow or refann, wHelhei 
rndigenmis of imported Above a\U ill pubik buoinnss should be emt- 
dneted in the vemaenLar and ftor in English, if ihe hean of ihe pcotdeis (0 
lie reached and no Viceroy or SeerEiary of State should be appotnlcd who 
has noi at l*afli a thnrough knawiedgu of Urdu* ihe /iapia/ram^ of India, 
fndetd* an Qrknlol and anstocratk: conttnem like India desem a Koga) 
Court and a permaneut Reid and cunnot be goremed for ci-er by fits and 
ifciitB from nvet the eapccially wheti* tmwtrftil arm if being iiietched 
cut over unbroken terntoda by land in order to match the fimcit Jewel in 
the Rritkh CfowTL 'flic Duke of Uounaught, or, in his default, tlie Marquit * 
of Lor fir, would be the rigSu ^^ 4 CeTt^y in on ^ India of Rajas-^ 

* A Djbkctor Of Poout IsfsraucTioM- 







THP. COVERT INDIAN FRONlTER POLICY. 

J- D, urilcs 33 follow^ : 

Tlyil Eiissht is dctjcnaine^i upon mvadini; Indb whenever a clunce of 
olTcis itselL RImI Uiat we »lxpuldt Uiewfure. pm otu^ves^ in a. posi- 
tHin to repwl ihr iniiCiiidal MXiM£k — 9^^ pmpoidliDtis universally 
Opiiiiur^ differ imty rs to the best raude of TepciUjng stieh pn Rtuuck, sod 
ui diu {|utsiiDn pT»un» an actual Ku^ian ndvaooe tlutiugh Af^hachtati^ 
it ip imccmrtected with Central A^fi politics in cxttplUi| ^ fer m 

ihty involve out relations with ihe Afghcuis, whose attachments to our 
iniereiti in the conjoncture would of course be of ipKEimahk value* 

Now^ the Indian CdtL desputchei of iS66-d7 have fuUy discussed the 
question In iiis various uspe^cts* and ahown that our tiest plan b to attact 
iho invading tioopii as they etnerge fmm the mountain deities of Arghaoistan, 
belbrc they have tkne to assemble in cotmjdenible bot&es or recover from 
theif march through Ibe most todemeot and dt fbnd t cwmtry in the world. 

On the other hand, the Cabinet of 3^76 bitiated the ^Forward ’ or 
'^Sdeniitie frontier ^ pulkyi which ti stiff being putted alihuuglt its actual 
features have never been divuEgecL and the RcrioTi taken on is has been 
marked by rignal failure, by divasten and by hamiUationi. 

Were these results gen mil ly known the natloti would dcrtainly stop Che 
further proseenricHt of a policy obvkiiisly mq^ructlaibk^ and which has 
exhauited Che resounxi Of the Indiitn Eicliequer without souring a single 
Mtp towards the British occujration of Afglian diodeLs, which Is said to be 
an Ino]H>rtftnt pan of in progrumine. Bm the nation is m the tkrk; the 
re&ulu of cnir frontier expeditions and the cost ol the miffiary roads uud 
railways eonsmiclcd to hicilitatc the march, of um troops into A^hjiiifitaiXi 
«e aedidotisiy cancelled Jroni ihc publjc: whilit PaiLbuieiit, whac lodii 
has no rcprwsilative, eottriiiuei averse to the dUenssiem of the sub|ect* 

Under these cticum&Lance^ I have been striving wldy induce imiutry 
into the above oienikmEaJ GrcUng eonvtneed that the prwutr of 
opinion akme can compel Farlkmeni to lake up the question and do its 
dsity. Referring mm lo Sir M- Dnnnd't Mb^n to Caba\ I gather btifo 
ihe of Ath August that the Mmon relatiefi ehidiy to quciilimui 

ewbocted with the Indo-Afghau frontieir. 

You inay re™mibi!r ibal lau year our trtuaiion m the Zhob vallcr. ’rhcfc 
nnr poses and commuiiiGatiuTts were harMsed by the Waxlri^* becniit so 
intolerable} that we earnest]j Teqncated the Amir to remove an ofiicer w‘bom 
be had statioTied anrong ihal tribe and ro whose inltcience wc asoibed their 
active hosriUty. The AnUr, in entupiying with otir feqtiesit suggested a 
ilelintUation of our frontier, qiicttionttig theft by our right to pluic tvwpa 
m the Wmifi temteuy, beyond the bniindary of Indm The suggestion 
was Ignored by iisi, tnd tt now appears Uiat tJie atinoprtce we complAlned 
of bai continued niuibateiL Yoa wiu from the above-cneniionea papieir 
diat the Wwina commit oatmgn on ttavcllcta to and fTom ihc (juitsal 
^ Fast ; 113*1 tkiliili patruTi ire ambu*caikd, biiliiih odkera attacked, our 
drup-followcra imt up^ and thaf a Qhad Itas mn 4wri^ ia our encampments 
The /■5HMi£/r adds : 
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** III the Uu$ munlj^fiTi fSEspc^ Thu nuiil fkimiihiacfii^ ^bcxi ideniiiir 

can ouMubni li to iinpM* i fine m iht duL li i* iTaTsmS-a^ to inipQ*e a fin* dt 
Eitkce for ifie tftfl mtstdcj (thal of t uciti-tmTttnifStfmciJ t^ar iJiil « UUiJ^Jk If tN 
VS'wui dliifa GonfiiM rrJSalH tlld,r laA chxtAOtn, tinf nual Ik pTs^aly t<M llul oirr 

rwfMvfill help tlsftn to tsep ihc peaffk Muititf miiJ mblicrjr cisnot he m 

doUicift ihfoapk *hkh tMU ffitlllMT Tflesd* ftin^ Md iha the WHjiiif mwi k» niaiii: to 

Cac a tiiore huraitiating sttuation bt imagbed for the soldiers d" ■ great 
natioii? Is thii all tlie piotftciion ihni the fJovfimmem can afiTonl to 
Brflisli life and Bjitislt property ta tfrae of peace? This iniserablt ^iXua- 
tion it, ai all events, the outcome of that much vaunted ^ Fotwak! potioy " 
in iht prosecution of which to much blood and treosare Hat been tifKmded 
during the Lift aiilcen jfftora. 

New^ rams CENrB.tl, lyi*,—The paiiy in Ceulml Asia who arc in 
favour of the depositinn of the Amir of Bokham is a gtowirig one, but it is 
not lihelf that Ibey will Me then Hopes fulfilled for wroe time to come. 
Wheo Hia Higbon!* went to Euroiw, some of them were fooliih ertiHieh 
to imsgtne Uiai ibis was inleudcd as a preliminary step lowardi derujsiiiao. 
bat were mortihcd to rilscoi-Tr thm (he Amir only consented In go in order 
10 obtain n personal itatcnient from the Tot lo the elTcct that His sfln 
ahceiJd not be thwarted in ibe successimt. Ktissifl find* it very convenient 
to have such an amcnahk prince in her dfliuinions, who it ilimys ready lo 
^cawer tiecofatinna and presents at ihe OKrCst bint, and Ida deposit loo 
would give i great shock to those Intfino jirincea who twlkvc that Russifl 
hojse* to give iKem their tthorty—sorne day. At the present moniant he 
i* having a seme struggle with a cettain party in the Bossisn Govemment 
whose Ttntk'y 10 oust Indian produets lias caused them to bnng pressure 
upon the Amir W bvj a prohibitive tariff upon Indian tea. This is a my 
unwise policy for the Russiafl (kiveimnsitt to pursue, aa General JCntoiBllia,, 
the GoventorA^eneral of TranseasTdaiaml several other outbontlo are telling 
theru, becaoso it will tender the Rus^ name very odioua in the State of 
liokhaia where the inlubttaaia have a pamiliiy for the lea which comes 
from rt vdi a, The opposition reply bowefei, that if the Amir giws ibe 
Older, Ibe people will attach nil blame to him, but the athera sea in this 
an attempt to weaken the power of Seid Abdul Ahad. Such is the present 
coruluiiUli aOkir£. 

A high Customs^ official recently Btiived id Transcaspia in order to 
soiwrintend the cBtahliahmimt of a better customs' chain betireen the 
Rus»n donunians and Perm and Afghanutan, as it luis been found 
necessary to withhold the bounty on sugar eipoitcd from Askobid to 
Meshed owmg to the tiiMOvery that loone of it bad come h-ick fimr ttmea 
im order to Ttcetve (be pecuniary rewanh Most of the sugar j* therefote 
now going to Khorasan viA Askahnd wHete the bounty is still being potd. 
Lieutenant M. J. ConmfiHjun of the funster Reffment has recwidy b«n 
accorded a most enthusiastic TtCeption in Trinicasjiia where Ha has been 
the (tuest of Geneial Kuiopelkin, the CoveirMW-CeiMria), who was mnrt kind 
in giving orders that everythiog was to be shown to the Engltsh offitm ihai^ 
the latter might desire to aeiL General Knrppatkin personally conducted 
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lieuicnaiil Coaingham viUngc lueai KluiinL^il which ^leis ecjdeaipour- 
Lng to r«t 3 b 1 (ih at a liHL tuAtoriiw onU also tbowed him liit uw ichcmet 
Tot improviRg the watcr^vupfil^ ol Atkabocl and iu ncighbcHirhi>Cjd, It if 
with fKlWiis^ ttiaS ir« mie thit courtesy which is aU the mofc 
appredaud because Uie recjpknt vus the hearer of no errand belters Tiont 
the Foreign OiBce or St* FeleTiburg^ but siinpff came to the frondcr and 
infptined (lefteuL Kuropatkin that he vrished to fittidy the CdntnLt Aslan 
qitcsdun on the spot 

3 Te hesr (tom Dsrdis^an that the Rjs^^iims wen^ an the. date of the 
despatch oT the letter (4th August), still at Mnrghibi, the Clhmefe at 
Siriko], mil the rat of the Pauufs was utioecnpicd' in the Souths the 
Kharis of NiMgaj and Jhandot were mHI hghiing, and the cx-^MIr of Dlv^ 
the able Sirdar Muhamixuid Slierif Khiut^ was a rcTugee al Kabul 


DiSiLLUSTDN AUDUTTfi^ INDIAN CURKENCV COMMISSION. 
Tm: rolluwirqj esttact fimn u CalenUa Letter will show hoar ruoch the 
turpeauf thme have been dunpjTomtcd who truEied to the Secretary of 
not teUing Cottncil Bdla undtr ts. 41I for the RutMe. 

^*The Secretary of Stale was dearly arleep to hate sold 57 Lacs of 
Rupees The sioiy here b* ihm the wire from Sintb went to ’VS’hitdiiU. 
and they omiited to dost the sa.le of Coundlt. It ts a little early to 
^mittne ^ orplnionp but as it icema that the object uhimardy is to a 
gold currency for India, and to draw os much gold to India a$ possible, 
I take it the SccretirTy of State will nut sell hia CuundLs under n price, say 
t%* 4fL plus cost of bringing gold far India after he has sold hb require^ 
lutnEaof weekly 60 |ac(. No doubt for a time it will upict the e^rpoit 
trade, hut the ultimate beneftta far Itidui aVc rnCAlcukbk^ 

"(1). It witl bring abundtot cipiLSil to Indin for Railwnyi»and all industiks- 
^(a). It win puttheQovcrnmcmt lLupee wwiUes ona ntm baab on youi 
market i emliinaic with the securltks the Government of huha offer .wd 
a minunutB esdumge of tt 4ii, that nip« paper will Wome a favourite 
stock tm jrtjuf rti^uket, boih fot tpuu and other iitvcvtmCiits (rarpo^ and 
win tcmdi ftCAiiy I notke when cuzlange^ uoccftaEn at r& 

patK-r Miod at ^yi. Surely with ihe rate died It will draw mv&tm and 
touch a Level In this ytari btidg« the Govemntcfit said 'W 

esehange touchea f we shall nm require to borrow/ so I take k, thw they 
mil not do iO| and they will no doubt be amiqui so lo improine ifae valiid 
of then aecttritkai as to be able to bring in 11 comrefitan sdhetue to reduce 
the rale TO j 4 p,c- 

**Yoa arc ww^re that I have always held that the GOvenuneoc would 
haiw tn cloicc the Mifll# ftum thtir own poaitton. Tlie Henchdi Com- 
miti« Imre pradicilly folbned ihe views ol the Depobuirm of *hkh I 
iprai a humble member. _ ^ 

AKUITRATION-HEHRIKG SKA AND NTAVFOUNDl-VNa 
* The fmvmiabk ranlt to Gfeal Britain of the Ekhiiog Sea Arbi. 
^ruiOQ is of ciHnfe a mb^ect ol satisCactiDn to all tohabitants of ihoo 
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Islands ; aiuli w1i£a we recollect tlmt lE the old doctrine :hau 

the open 5ci ts free io all tnankbd, Otir Sdilifkcijoii is nm Les^fned i>y the 
fi^ur thiU it umj that ""drills world to which all ore to fend 

□f V^^pC^iDg. 

Tha Tie^k being, so far j» this legal and moat Important point, girneTaliy 
aatiiractory, snd Graving; been adtc^cmed beTofchand by all the tdosr bw- 
ahiding writers in the United Sutesi, the mlvocates of ArbitraUon m a 
piH 4 ir^*ji wp. be g^atly strengthened In their belieL ft tnay^, therefott; be 
worth while to cantider how for thesucoM of this Arbitraiion juatito a. 
belief in the aafbiy of its general appliceljgti to mienialioM! ijttatreK ' 

The wofdi of Scnitor Motgati, one cf the United Staie* AtbitraLcnrs, 
once conurn a high praise of the three foreign Arlntraton and a warning 
as to the evil ntofit to be dreaded in atbittaiions^ If e uid: 

HTD sorry that ihe Tribunal has nut teen tis way to dcpair (tom the 
old prtnciplefi of internationat bw iti view of the new diaradeT of the 
eirciiinstances this hm^e been hmught before Lh" 

What Senator Morgan then desired w^ that the Arbitrators shouEd be 
not Judges, but ctaulsu^ In Buitipei AsU* and AMcai the entnince to a 
eloae iea must not be more than 6 mika wide ^ bm tf the United States 
have an island in a tea^ that tes mmi be i ckiseone though It have a do^ti 
entinnces bom jo to mileswide- Siich tssea are not foraibirratlOn, 
aithough mcdiatiiDii may be useful, if the medialcsir ia honest and Judkiimis. 

Now the great imih o( the advocates of arbitruioa is that they cotifound 
rtcgottoiioih medijuinit, and irhitntioo^ and even speak of a quarrel bdrig 
settle by strbttnuion when a vtaory has been Rm tibtaEned by a pitched 
battle. 

Two things are necessuy for a mccessful arhitration: 

I. A dispute in which the rights are absolute^ It is not an obataele 
that there be rights on each side provided they can be sepanted. If the 
hriiish had clnimed the right to Land on the FribybfT Iikndi and kill 
scab there, the Arbitnitors woold lure refused to admit ifaji ahsErrdity, as 
well as the ab^trdlties on the other sido. 

z. Honest onxi itmilbgent arbitraiors^omoiig whom I do not hero 
ioclkide the representatives of the diipyLlaJits, who* according to the 
modem lyscem, sh u memben of the trihuiial and consnler tbemaelves at 
fibeny to diarenT Imtn its tlcctsintia. 

Another atfricratJon k hanging owr us in which ibm scenti tio fmtsibilUy 
of ^viug naiidMtioti to any of the three panm ooncemed—1 nican that 
with France abotn Newfoundland 

By the Treaty ij 4 Utrecht iijtj) the French acknowledfed our right to 
the labnd while we nilowed them to {^h uo a cenuiD part of the coast, 
und to dry their hsh on the wbok The permisrion given lo them was only 
one concumni with the right of Briiiah hshermen ; bur in thimgb 
Ttesiy nf VcnniLtes prufessaf tO publish the righa pven under the 
Treaif of. Otrrchtf George III- made n ckclamtion that ** he would take the 
most [^oriilve mmtures foe prevestmg hii lubjo^i from JiUefrupdng In 
any nmnnetp by ilieir eotti|»eritiqn, the ishcry of the Freneh/' This he 
did ; and the Btiiidi i{itcr|ueuj;km of dw Treaty from that ttme hiti beei\ 
and b now^ tlut the French may use aa much of the Treaty Shone as they 
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can;—and lhat the Brilbh majr use ihe re^i—If there b any —but must 
it ojien for the Fjreneh in case they ahuuld want It neat jcni, 
pfcr«Ufi tile dcvclopmeni of anythitvfi in The Iilnnd, except the fehetj on 
she puteJy British ahm j ind this Is injiued by the French Bounties, 

'ITu! Newfotindlandei^ dcaund that the Frefich right* be pturhased by 
jfhilnuioTL 'Phe Fntndj refuse to *cil their ri^his unci declare ihK the 
NewfuEimlknden an* rights in the maUer llie British Government* 
in Nc^oundJaiwl’' * Blue Book jusl puhlMicd, betray* ntn the iinallesl 
iniemion of prying for any redraw for the Nefpfotindlanders^ croepi as 
regards the daioi of the French to catch and to tin tobstert. 

Arfal traton cnnld go only aoemding to the Treaties j and cv en the 
British interpteiaiion of th«c recognise no right iti the Neirfoiuidlandmi 
to the use of ihdr own coasis- 

llirec Arbittatots have been named by no agreement with Ffance, 
The second and third me iiFCsumnbly jni|iaiiial and competent jnrisis- But 
the hm of them Is M. de Mar tens, ProfessoT of Iniemadonal Law in the 
Unircmiiy of SL Petefsburg, Utc mitbor of dial prejudiced pamphki of ihe 
year tSygi* ** KoEsia and Kogkttd In Centml Asii-'* 

Cr* IJ*. 

ARTICLES OF GIFT SUITEP TO DIFFRIULNT CASTES A?i[> 
TEMPERAMENTS* -AS OESCRIHEI? IK HIHDU SCRIPTURE 
TjiE Bhacswat CtTA^ in the r7th Chapter* haathc following about the tbm 
kinili of fond which Jim dear to diderem persons accqtdbg to the ituaSily 
or tetDpetament piedommam in ihctis 

The food thnl la d&r unto those of the Sa rwA-Ci:mf< is rach aa inaeases 
thwr length of days^ their power, and their tiirngth* and keeps them fiec 
from licfcnwss happy and amlented. It is pleasing to the palate, ncwimh- 
mg* pemuLnent* and awigenbd to the body- It is ntuher too bitter^ too 
wur. loo salt* too hot* loo pungtnt. too Jikringait, nor mo influninnblc. 
The food that U cowed by thoae of the Rajo-Gooji h bitter, sour, iait, 
hot, pungcnif aiUfingent and inSamfiiaJjte- It givrth ttuihiitg but p^in and 
misery. And the delight of ihosc hi whom ihc Tama-Hooh prewdleth. b 
food that WEudics^ the day befote I is out of tei30ii« hath kwt Iti fmatc ^ 
b grown puirid \ the leavings of mhefs* ami <d1 things tfcm m impmneL 
With regard to She ihnse qualtliea or rtmipernmentif^Oinifuni m men* 
Ihe BAa^af GVVj has ihe fdloiring in the f 4 lh Cbaptcf'— 

Tlicre aiti three great (Jp^rt or qualities ariAing ftocn FiraAriii or mture ; 
; truth, ^aJstF: pskssion, und Jwmoj .' darknea^ The pSuirw^-ffwi* 
because M its pitriiy, k cTear and free from dcfeci, and entwmeih ihe j^ooI 
with meet und pleasant ronsequetioci* and the fiuit c^ wisrloin. The 
41 of A pisiionate nature, urniog from the cdkctt of worldly 
Ihint arid imprtsoatth the soul with /tvm ffr/iMk 

The Tumi-Goffm h the odspiirig of ignotasce, the coofoutMkr uf all 
Ihc lacollks of the mmi, whkh impEkoneth the wctl with imoxKWtion, 
doth, and utlenoi- The prevaikUL in fdkiiy; the in 

aaioB* and the JhMci, having pofiievied the scul* In inmiiraticm. 

With r^ard 10 the Cmei or tribes and their dudes, the GM 

his the following In the iHth Chapter :— 
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nic rwpeciive dniies of Ihe Ibui tribea of llmbnuUi, JCsharrecya, 
Vai^ya snd Sboodra arc delcrmmcd by the fjualitici whtdi ar< in thdr 
consdeutiooi The aaituaj duty Ol' the Braimatt » peace, aelf-resuunt, 
teal, purity, [uticDce, rectituile, wudoni, teaming, and theoJqjny. The 
lulural dtities of the are bntfitry, gkny, ftirtiiiide, rectitii*te, 

not lo dec fhmi (he field, genctOKiiy, and princely conduct. The natural 
duty of the t^kfa it w cnltivalc the land, tend the eattloi, and tiay and 
•ctl. 1 'he nalural duty of a h servitude. 

The above exUneis trill show the quatiiiE? or lempemAentn upoo which 
the aste ^ttem was origtnafiy foonded, the duties of ewJi ca,ic; and the 
foods dear to difibent penoss aceonting to iheir ijmdtty gr teiii[]eramcsil. 

For those who practiite tt,vtTA-vocA,*thc follnwi&g foods me tenjteaiveJy 
tncmioned as those to be avoided and tiMKie to be uken (ice Hatta- 
ycpgii Pra{lipjk4l) : 

/Svvf/ At Af .^Bitter things : sour things; hot ihisg>| snJt things 

tnfinimiiabte liimgst vt^getablcs coosUiiug of teavo; oils and thingii 
which give oils; ^u^^^oa ■, fish; flesh of sheep, etc.; curd, onions, etc.! 
a)io cold food reheated, or <)uhe diy food which ctmtains do gJiet 

4s Ar toAf*.—Wheat, rice, niiDc, gitee, sugar, butter. ctariJIcd cunj, 
sugar candy, honey: ginger, romr vegetables which arc fruits* jotnc 
pubes * jnire water. 


jA\A«t;aw !!>AituAii.iu Gadoil, 

Judge of theTligh Coun. Baro da 

The rollowtng vtrses, iti our last number, from Pandit IndtavaniMi 
fimwwari’t poem '‘Co the Orienral Weather in England jti the Vear of 
Cenritries, 1891,* may be rod aith inlerest in «miie*ion with the above 
and with the article 00, and fj^end of, 27 ^ in thi* 

* nw d«fc B»v ro«,«OKl ** -tU guW I« acijuinri u,, 

’“Tfr. ^ ^ “* E.VO 

wMj vt lbs hAjfvnUR IttitabtiH of > ndw. cmimisf, loraltY. stt) tif ilie Vstsb*. Ksburw. 

ihm I wife ^ aentobHl ifar 

&ATWA-r.mt (imdketiial iiul «i»»l uf the Itmlmib,. ,h, ^ 

-how «l.^ u wlKis^ Vis, (toadte, gnde Uw «-sdbaI this E»™c I 

S. Is *11 wwsrrwa the jtlhm pemM wid tlu; lUih arwa.(|oli<. oanmUin J .h. 
warhe. in,».Ir, ie«hetM,iwic«, lWikEBgl««Hi,che«lh«i«)i d«d op the liiod 
of The red K«Js md ibv white Urshtnfa lo« the c-mtiT. «»r rbe l.d^ 
nsder ptfer the lown. ibe dcTmmr of tife. Oat uflu 619 avRse ih- m *f ntv 
-he, odd «ri htmipy, drCTiiT World* Ibr hwKi and Rtawjii. Their ltwwlwl;» k dw^ 
■be Uehi»l>v -tiefa «Jio« Edie |iitlu io ilw Onkatm. O tmiiiHBu ,i*,i 

sodden, ^saewati. nsddu d Unuing, ma, tbs on depewdh^e ow rrift.ir™is 

hi* wdl md, w(Hiliiii|Bne hi EHlilvuhM, dcri-e b^m it tstomltew wcnlth sal -liai 1 iniiili 
hwlih snd bafvhwn. -hhh we tux hnnid hi ili= dtreawKina of tbcc%q isad. * 


A RACF. OF HAIRY SAVAGES !N TlTlin. 

Ik .Mr. RadchilTa « Land o[ ibc iAtnas " | lATmlnn, 1891J, there nnt several 
tcfeicnccs to a nu* of savagn, uid to inhabit ttmic of the naioie oumeta 


• 'ptthKntT fram of Veem {Baolee, wliiiA dm* phjiieiilfiiBWw for nTniwe* (d spiriijut * 
MtM^irftkipiitlrAL Jt tB tbc np^iMiimo* tfcc tfwt wHwm 4 J| iJrtdepClC ACdlJiiui 

uui uwon Wilh owV llBiwt Sdr-« tlw Sut-emr Splth, by themicHc. i.;^hi 
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of TibeU Mf- RockMf^ bowctcf* »cemi stroo^I^r tncilned tis regard ihc 
mmts iLbcn:t sudi people all b^ed tipcfi encoimim «iih ^firs* feeeit 
far *he fifil Ume hj pcOfile to whirift ludi wm unknown. When 

sta3^]ng at Lusar, he 1^11 in with an old lauta^ then on hui ntnm Jciumey 
fioro Lh'asiu 

“ tli] fjcscribed ipGis E^phrcatljr tbc jottiocy ibc c*raTiifl tic Imd jinnciip ilm«rgti 
theitKrl ef twwtliEm eml ihe altnekk miuUf m h by fnutll oT 

Snei^l lie «M+ hU jwtj ted wet Jwjy HjIi tini^W 

todti ikSIkn^ luoimd ihcin like cltnikip fe|KFdi]«a 3idji|£ip luuOtr ti irrmi , w|id 

iwcici KE ji» rnveltori, hui wits, hevl^g na um^, OBilO iId Iyw jinle hinnH T%i» 
tiwy ^ beiry t had rtltcEi bcsfit frwsi Tibctuik while At iVkhigr ead ] wwi- inier- 

dieil at hdHoE It Kftirti tuny thlBi|i that iwppwvcdbxcr, cis my journey« t ew 

convinflcd (Imi fhLi icerr hu ILi orin^ Ltt LratcUm fcdue Iku¥ fmading la 

wrtlicni Tibn that tfuw are nermetont ami latKe, aiid paeplc* utio Arc in mvianr 
dresd of wwefrofi bt^ndt fmka the Utwn^ aecn |iri?4whty it i diaiaiKe. fnr thm; 
WW40O k &itbef cnen^tened by thr n|^ of iteir wbtet, afiecldly tJwie of tte 

ttwl bavc aotuc rcHtnblince to Iboic tmhkl^ tact] with ttaked fui.'’ |Pp. 1 i6-y.1 

Abhough ilfc Rodchni’i opbbns are dacmiift of evtiy respect, one U 
apt, on fir^t reading these siatetnenii, m qn^ion ibe tsoontlnESs of hia dc- 
duciiona. Il scemit or Id that pj^ttig through a tKafrirl whcfu beari^ 

ate ** notuenmkp'* ahimld confiUH: ihow aiutnals with ^ hriguids.*" Moto- 
ortr, would they descnbc bcan^ os " hardlj humDn ? And, do bears r?et 
“ throw stonca at Ncsotheltsu. Mr. HocituU applies fonher 

evideture In fop^tcnt of hii tonlCfUion.! Anottnr traveler, a Mongnl, 

■^bad Kcn Entiwnnrahfc hvnlii of wild wilif ■!»«« iati!l('pc±, awl £ifr^.'wH /dw^ 
IwrrJ/. TlujcxpreKiqnnKma tiimltj * wHii men*; and ihe 4pc«litr iTutMod Thar ttielt 
tliey wnc^ tu^cJcJ with hUr, llimrtinic <7«ct* wi nnk^if imcW like mnoX Ii4at hr 
aiit ntrt Wlcifc they tvcild apuii- TLwi^ taklug i^baU t^mha, be mmkllod a 

wbicli tm a Way yoyd Ukcuc^i of K hc?o'+ To walic the birailBcaiLuA per 
fed, he Mill tkat ihc Qnisiinarifhm qqwiiaiiitwlcric^ wOp wlwTii he wiw oiw, ^ 

^ Bfir, betf"^: In Tlha^ be wMitd, h |h c^tlkd Tht Mmaipili iltf* 

noi r^jw ibe bcai Jtrtifwi'ii^ citililuLry JHJtiTw!* ■ bA la I 0 them * Ow Jlnkii'' poJtaJcili^ 

«f nan in ba Aupcaiucx'^ fiet nt beaMf in hli appethEiu , . . Tlin k certainly iTtc 
primevat navaga of aairfii Tlbefi the cnwitling heen uf ihe many tifet I hid hnrrtnr 
palaw^lthk wit ta l-hat ccwary*” t5o« ijid 

Inese remarks, anrl tho additional itafemcrui thoi Krievutsky liad m 
1871 an experiunoe Ttry flimOftf to mine,'^ ectrina stilt hiztber eq ftaesgihen 
Mr. Rockhilt^a position. Bat erne is again plunged in 10 uncertAuity when 
he goes on lo say 

" Tlicn k DO-iloalri^ haiWcfcr« lhal Entcllq^t and irkucitrd Chlucar weit Acquiiueil 
whh ibe apfunmne^ heMu* ere, bcft?)} bfilbmi thorr nic pnmUkc in Ihc 

nmtntilm k4 oitarir Tlbct-^ ■* Legccirti cnEajat iify w^lrt mmi tn cRKtiail Asia werr 
eaxTisn is ilw itiMiiir agm King llaldmn ^ Atwetii*, in i:^ aareaiiar ai bk 
10 Uv cwtru ni natq wsd Ma^ Khaiu in A^li. tpokt uf naked wiki mw* 

hdutaltl^ ibe dractl mutkaoxl q( ihe jurBFcW Unrmtai-" 

Ard on ■ Imer fHge (p, 156 ), hir- Kockhill nieotiont that he heard tront 
a Chirtcie mflitsEfy oSci^ 

« isany atarici ahnW iiii. ]qb^ uhJ ^rarffti npwiCc W Tltwl- He faaJ bm uatk«wi 
iai ^EtcAr yttn if Lh'an a] abegf fthesA yma in i^bCf h^lOu In Tlbcl* ami baite 

^ ^ Wbwi rpohuit d| i}k w|kS tzCbea 

ID rtic iaotih of fta Hnttw mwry. hn «aasi^ uv lb»l Im In a ^ priautifc 

wagecy tmmi m TO^ hw yean ago thirc was a fimit tiie na Ow «4 


* 
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^r<wml Kx^]^ Qst gj anil the fCaibcs * juu&faEt wU4 foen oiti ^ ihe 

tnJQdfr-. HiEBo were -f<Kn bjf him ; ihrjf inc^c Wfy hoiij^ itKir iraa 

limtUff ID Tflvfcunt^tui thej wTTTe iqoit |;i7Efi£liWe E^nucnii mark cif lidits, It« t«k 
therm ID id the »mc we 3A Ibc Cfttflfe. of nr!i«ii mttiy lirtid in m om^ 

^itioq cf profoitiiii vT 4 |;eiy." 

Tn irfeiT uf Ui*se Utttff suifiroenis* ftitniahed bj^ '‘intelligent atMi educated 
Oiniae, wdl arqualnted with the appearaneej bahiis, ei^, of bears, ■* it is 
hiiidly posable to accept without resem Mr. RoekhfJI's dictum that the 
bear “is cartaiftljf the pnmevai savapj of euatL-ni Tibet" li seems 
clear that the Mcmgole *txulc of the beiif as a “ wfld man," but it ikKi 
not follow therefrom that besus are indicated every time the eaprew 
sfoiT denoting a "wild man" is employed. The Malay titak a 

applied to an actual •* man of the wood* '* *a weft s» to Sintia tafynu. 
Mo doubt. Ml any one wbo beliewa in the evolution of man from lower 
Ibfini, there is a pcrpetuul dilficulty m drawing dm Jihe tactween btute-Hhe 
tmm and man like brute. OttcUus oalla Yesso '■ TJw Island of Salytii^" 
but that dcrta not juaify ut In asumxng that he rntdetitood the Matft 
to be no higher than aniiiro[imd *{]«». Thu same people were called 
« h^mina tfkvitnt" by * /dsirit prfeat, in 15*5, hut it is clear that be oied 
that (erm with the schk which the Malay* ihentseive* ue said to aiiach to 
Ire^g iian, not M indkaiing anthrop^ apes but ao acmat humaa, 
although savage race, in these casff , therefore^ 0 degree of tincetutinty 
eitiB with reganl to the MongolLin appli™iim of the term denoting 
" wild men." But there can be no doubt that some of Mr. Kockhiir* 
evidence points riuite cteariy to the nbtimce of a ntse of hirsute sauago^ 
in some of the noftefioeoccd leginns of euiem Tibet. From ihe taci ih ji( 
(hose people are “very hairy," and that their iatiguage is '*incompre¬ 
hensible tfiUbetana,"* po«bJe kinship with the Ainrvi of muth-castem 
Asia suggests hsetf One would think that much could be lewncri fiom 
Cfiinese writers, with regard to fhtwc baiiy oicn of Tibet. Are there any 
other accounts^ In addition to Mr. RockhlU'si in European lileraHire ^ 

Dwtu .\l.v..RtTnit»i, 

lAthc Uit HUdiber td the Aibtic <}««ietlT n*Titw itm mdvn will Cml > tnniai of 
UMdbtM Iwxiioili rtpuilme iiueialj (poMuhAl la t«yj in whic], ihcy wiil w Uie 
pniMTaoM ptm iak«* by ban^ wh# are auppuwt 10 he rtiiuwty debum. Hem irc 
•Lh, wilt 14 luiuij tmnwi Annlcf^ to him ■ blutuicc owmiwiy, elet Ouj ida 1, 
jjiiJif i|wit t™ the hiiaiiHt babiLi. of tbe hetr. lius mmt la that td an ■honcteai tribe, 
Ju,r «i the *■ Buhl-Jtapng aau " of Tiber, memhmial by Heiutioies, «« the triL* callwl 
-aim '* ihai oied there lo dtfi fur £okl, oil TibclM Whdim huJe ii a crimt-^Eji. 


I HE RECRUDEdCENCE OF IJiPROSY O^KG TO 

vaccination. 

Mk. Wjt.LLui TjtEB has addressed u* on the sabject of oi« notice oo hit 
book on tile recnidesceace of leprosy and it* aitution. He admiis that 
a comparison of ilie cenauset of j3J(i and i&pi do« not disclose au 
iocicaic of leiwosy, but aHiibmw it to the •ufferen from white leprosy being 
■creltided froiu tiic latter. White lepere, however, are numbered by 
thoustuuis in India. Mr. J, Hutebtosoo nys that ibis diicue is specially 
fioiispicuoin in dark racea md that it ha* often tuieii Included in Indian 
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Btsaiiiio. Mf, T«bh imliapiii the Trftahilltr of U'e last c:en.sH 3 which 
issued tlie nnusniil instrutUfffl “tW* to dispute the ttatemtins" made bjr a 
person or Ws guerdkii. Thii direclion, empled with the imKjunttd 
intcniion of tepegating the leper*, in IndiSi which fioTlowed ihe Leprosy 
CoHiniiitw in 1 S 89 , niusi. in Mr. Tebb’t opinion, haw led to the eoncaO- 
mcpt of thousands of teptri from the last Cmssni Report. None^bui the 
leper* of tlm lowest classes will ever admit twinK lep^. who, bestdes, ttt 
diffiewtt of dtt^osUs unless nsmplitety stripped and easmined by a trained 
ejigj which the unsbiiled cniuncralor caDOOt do. The Medical Reporter of 
Scjitembet r8gt giws partietJat* of a, 545 iopots in Caloma wbkh were 
not included in the Cenius of ihat year- “ It gives,'’ says T)f. Sirkar %& 
the Lj. Gowmor, “hui half the aelual nntnbei.’' Th» ia indeed Mtoiitfcd’ 
by Mr. Magnirei t>ne of dw Cewaa dficer*. Sr Amlrew Clatte stated at 
a publie dinner that leprosy w« tncreasInB ** Mr- Tebb's book shows t& 
be the case in rarioos parts of the world n mainly dm: to ann-to-arm 
vacdootiofl, it; e.g.. In Hawui Tht Ltptosy Commis^nenv deny ih!a. bat 
Mr. Tebb liSE rnmithed cases wliich he found among naliwi anU 
Europratw in India and in the Wcat Indies, British (luiaiu. ^ttth Africa 
onil dscwhcfc- tie then gives a bog list of witiuses, b<Bitinin|g with |1f. 
Sir Eratmut Wifwn who not only believe that leprosy cetuld Im rnoculated 
utD healthy ptfsom by vacetnaiion, but also give panmulaTs of mReally 
cenifi^ persons. Tbc Sd«t Baitiimcniaiy ComiDlitce on VaccimOlcn 
rerciveil stinilar evidence from the Vaccinaior Genetal of Trinidad. Thr 
Royal Vaedniubn Commiswon under Lord UcrwlidJ has bad similar 
evidence lemford to it by the Ute Df. Dc Anibg traced the 

alairning liKrease of kp™y to ■ general Mcdiwibn b Lahaina, Hawai. 
and other dernwiolog’ists have come W a like conclodon. In Honoltdu aj> 
entire school had been swept away by lejwnus vacctnaiiou and Mr. Tebb 
wis begged to make this known lo the ErigUih pohtic. Mr. Tebb cotv* 
dudes: “Tlic Icjicr aiylumi in nearly all om troiiiaU mlonies, u I liave- 
feimd by personal itujuiry ate full to overfiowrug, the new wardi recently 
eeecled bring occupied as soon aa ceunpleted, and kpreny is roraicaaiiiig 
/ifisu witli the esienslon of sucdnaiion. MiStnwhile the leprotijv 
wnno-arra vaccine a enfmed in India and in the Crown Colonies by 
jienaltMes moitl ievete than anything known in Europe." 


’Ihe Zwit- JATi-oiJiw pomli oat that on the jts July, Lord Smuleyor 
Aldetley eUciteU from Lord Kimberley a reply rt^rdiag the Behor 
Cadastral Survey, which it conddra to be discreditable to otir tndlab 
Adnsinistradon, both hnincUlly and munHf, and which practicaliy Ddmits- 
Ihc impikd charge of iniitappropiutiuo of truat tuoda. Lxird Kimberley 
saiii that he approved of the Bengal 'remutcy Act and tbai it answered nil 
capccuUiBu, and ihal there were good tnuons for the Cadastral Sumy 
a mere imJevani eaprsifon of private opinum ;—that lAd Crosa h«h! 
. stated, iKce. '9), that half the emit of the Cailastnl Survey of Besaies hii& 
hemt paid frton a spcelii fund toalnbuted by Undlnnls fur t)tute 1 diffsent 
pa rp tM e : hut that there liad been no conceal men! about itv^iuc (which, 
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doc* not mike tc t!ie kss imug} ^ Jinii ihmi this tipproiirbiion lutd hcan 
E-uhsequontl^' iathorkert hf the Govt. q{ tndii {m mcrre lelf authonz^tioi^ oi 
<nt*4[3ptt>pTliuion) ; ihat tlictc wnn no netd of producing the pApers^ vbLch 
C4}uid be found idtli Adiiiimitmiiqn Exports—irtiblication* in- 

to the g^neriLl public (men [heir C4»t, and not st ail liJcoly to 
Itavr i«cn by the cootfiUuliini to the ftind. lliat they intended to 
^oficeil tbe maitef wmild appear ftoiti the fact, ihM even In the am 
niith&rktng rhcimdveiL to mtapjifopmte the fticuJt the putpcM to which i} 
■wits diverted was not divulged hard EimberU^ addcil th^i I here wi* a 
strong feeling in the prorinceQf the wont of tbit Survey depnvit^ the fjTnw 
in Eevcrsl case* of tbeir rights i but thk is toomerti ax why would the 
Ryots have peiiikmcd Gavti not to pass I he Tenancy Act^ idih is 

Csdaslnl Survey clMiiBe% ? 

iiave hIbo Ijoeh ^voured wtih i reprint from TAf Luxtr 

of August t89J+ compariOg the fiiMneial pwrion oi India with 
that of France before the Revolution. It diaw£ Hctioui eotuiderAtian to 
the pttr^ailcl ctlfcred by Rifou F. de Rothschild's: two onkrin on '^The 
Fmancial Cannes of the Froneli RevohJtion.'^ 

Frequent imnceeiaary itnd pioruless witr^ subsidies *0 irihes ta lavour 
our teehksa advance^ hultj publir wnrks^ wasic of money in bud purtimsiM 
oTvd the niuiml Ubting$ of the Indian goranmenu tu the ifllli are con- 
traited with limUor waiteful iciv of the French King! and emixt- The 
division betwioin tti\m and tulodf the growing sense of wcnug in The heitti 
"Of Uic pcopte In o^ld France find their counterpirt in the ladu of to-day. 
The tncideuce <if loxarior, so high d« to paialik^ tndtutty without mocAilitf 
revenuet ihc evil* of the sak Tnonopotyi the qxxcssivc boiruwing, the increase 
Ol debt and die deehne of levtniieaU paini ro n fiiidty fiscil polky* p^raltcl 
to that of old France. ITie high ctodit of India it stated to be due to ihe 
tidict' that Great Brilain gUiuafiLoe^ Indjan obligadoiii; but Pariiain^oi 
and the ErLdah iiipaycr would ^Ject to iqicnd thetr money on IiaduL 
ITte t^camiont and opf^rciBionp of officiils io Framre art repealed by our 
at]i>-oihcialjir arid are xm the I® teal becauiAc they aic imauthcrtLzed* 
Forced labour^ rLbcourogetitent of iiiduATk*^ ncgbct of redtessiiifl gtic^'une*=^ 
and the ahsoluie and uneberked oontfol atourtied by the Sccnctaty of State 
an: all touched upon. The naiivE3« maunitly itonterralite and law-alHctin|. 
will bear mudv but thi^ continual had goveinmeat tnun eveniually aroow 
ihem. Of the three ratnes rissigoed tor the Mutiny, our interference wiih 
the rights of the Chiefs and oett fpolhirian of the nalrve tiubllity and gtiiiry 
^otihoe the first The muire army^ though seemingly staunch, t^d* uui 
each year ■ lujye number of drilled bur du^ppoimed men, who are declared 
to consiiijjte a liiife eon^ertd danj^ei i and a Europtwv w mher war may 
at any time reduce ibe Eotoptan (mope tn India OU whiMC strei^th our 
finpite is dedartd to he The suildctmesi of the outlircak of the 

Mutiny of 1857 is held to show how httk out official* know of iJbc under- 
eiirrmlv of native ihinjghL 

The article, drsttnedy pi^iinfwic In tone, ii stiU of gmi itiijMsnaJti:^-, 
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Tht InAim, Census Re|:»orT for has just bren laid on the Tnb!e of 
the House ol CommonsL Its accoiacy cnay be estimated from the assenion 
oT the Cetisiit Qnnitiltsioiier Lliat the final enumeration of wef 250 milliopa 
of people V33 [:artitfd out wiihin foui honrs ] 1 This ii like the talk of a 
fgrniiir Miiluir/ Secretaiy to the itidiau Go^cmuicot ihai; ilie taldng of 
KartiUhii' by I he Russianfi nrould Ise equivalent to tbeir taMtig Cakuitai or 
like the tftct whkh sent Jjord RoUuta of KaucUhar %o itieel the Amir of 
Kabul ami Kandahdr^ 

The Miialyiii of the Cen^ Rc{Krrt in our neat issue may miih irhat 
vt» 3 oixi the IndLnt WorliJ is govcmctL In the raeunirhik, a ihircl edilion 
of a pretenhoiis and iRaccuraie book enlightens the BtJtish publk as to the 
gcd^phy DJid poljtir:^ of HTtcfc 'Hiree Empires do 

I >r. C. Berdne has addna^d lis an oitide eompanfig the pity incuicsled 
in Oriental iVTilEiigs for aur fettnw-cmatuTCS^ the dumb animals, with the 
proksaimul enidty which AV/fl/ Aaiftan M/r^r daring the Middle 

Ages in Europe on precrkcty the same groonds of the suppoKd exigeneii;^ 
qC science itial arc advanced now by vimeotloaists in favour of ^hJectiDg 
live dog^ and rmbhits to every circunfftaiKC of austiined torture. 

The brtitalizing elkct ctf m r h piactice^ In India oumot be overrated- 
hear til x ea^ in which m dcsgTai:^! ua Uie medical profession insisted 
tm ft Gee of Ki» Siooa being paid down by ft dying native bdbre he 
wtmld go to we him. The (kivemment of Indii have not been m mnmem 
too sotHi in pubibhtrvg a icftle of fees to lie ehirgcd by Its Medksl servnuti 
who mav be called to attend mtivc Chiefc 

Another lAstancc is thm of a viviwittoniat per/onning an opet-^ion for 
the caiftinoicc before a clast. He blinded the pattent by mtsiake nnd then 
coolly vohl his audience ** Here you see the result of a miilafeen opetft- 
tion,^ tlr. E'aitcur u taiii in have recommended that Sbtn be Iried for 
dpcrimcnti In Rahiea inaculoitoo 00 the grouDd« perliap^ ^ fiat rx- 
iti esrpetf Vt'hy ^oidd Ea^em natJofis be thus ftspefi- 

meoteti Oft? We are ustonMied at out Mobacriinadaii Stute petumtiag 
nvisceiion im! il w Mabjiraja, almibdy blinded by pseuduHidmitific 
phraseology, inoculating hlmtelf ami his Court agiinu. Cbokra. Hiert 
wilt not be much healih and c»tc Idt in India alter tlie natives am 
Inoculated against Eatuei, Cholera, Corsumpticpo, Sinnll-pox and every 
other diicue {ot whose prtvendon Ihis doobtfol |;rrocesft t$ ncommieuded. 


liis fUghnen Sayul Alid^itl Aik bin Saced, sole surviving son of the 
late Sukan of Zaiiabar is a cbimani lor the thnme now occcpicd by 
one of fik fic|dtews. StUtan Saeeil wjw toccecdcff in mm by Uu sons, 
the last dj|ii;g in Maicb lasL Sayad Abd^ol Ada was absent In Onum on 
Uie last two deiiiisa of the crown, and was consequcatlj passed tmi in 
kvtniT of yciM&ger tckmi of the kmily, thotigh be dilms 10 hare been Jlie 
^ nghlful lioTi according both to Zanaibor ciiEtom and his father^* wilL It 
b stated loo, dut the lost Sultan, hii brother^ oamjrd hiJO fti ihc floccuaior 
10 the thumr in hti wilL Siyad Abd^ui hxit. la an erfl moment for bim- 
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»df, vent in Etimhuy in in the lid the Indian CoremiBent 
fgt hb cUim. Thai Lktvvfnfncm^ while decHning to hdp him will ncK 
allow hmi tnrpiii India; and he coinplalj^ btKh dT vinmi inipruoitQient 
and oi yamt td meant for a tajtabk living. He hat Uiely appealed to 
the lieicmaiy tj( State- We hope ibat hb case wUl be (fully mvetiigitedf 
asd Ibai due Tednrss wUJ be given for what ceitainly ^eenu, M Gi«£ ■aght, a 
high-handed inieifetence with tbe pet^onul liberty of a free-born noblemotw 
Saynd Abd-ul Axix, we must add, does oox seek the depostiion of the pre:5ent 
SiUtan^ but only a deelemifon of hb own eight of avicce^ioor ja ^se of rhe 
present SulLui pre^deeGoaiiig hitn. 

TILL BiUTlSH. MISSION TO ^\Paa.\NI^AN- 

A L3fL*Diffa nrtidc it] Ihc 2Twf of ikptcoiber the <!>lh announced lo lb© 
World thax a tlrituh minion wan on iu way id Kabuh with the ■object of 
r^movitig cctum cauocs of uueaiititei frbtch diimidKi! ihe relations sub- 
awting between the two Go^-enimenti. The wnlcj of the Ankle. flUier 
tecording that i similar miajdon had been arranged in tSSS ; thal cm inter-' 
riev between the Atoir rmd the In dian Viceroy had afterwards been prtv 
posed I ^bni kter, I^d Roberls vob lo have met ibc Amir it Jelloiahad ; 
that ill those cndeuroiiri to ohiojn i conkteoce hml ^likd ihciTiigli " ihe 
dilatory diplonucy of the Afghan Coint/ goes on bl ante thit 

ft mtwt Mfttilc CimsnincDl lA AfglwniitSA ti Hit k^yVAM wr fmimn pnlla^i 
^ okl lOor the bn ni AbctimdnintA Atid the pjahl u i ha i fta l: ^ a m Acdcr 4 l,|hJ&pi jU 
lifialisi wf»flf4 Wuitf mm tnidth*' 

'fhe particulir maiteri tp be discussed with the AmiiT ore rtferted to jn 
ihe fotkiwmg senieTSC«i towards the end of ihc orricle ^— 

'■Tbealiitiiil? at Ihe Amil whh idfa i EA Ce to the Uvtttdial of ihi ntil'WHr QKtti 
(A the Aig^idSi (tAQlict: ho ittetiipLi4 iii^str^ion ia \hs RtMtoi VsBer : bh 
iniifimcHch DD Molcmnd tcrntAiy i hii mbUkiaA vtiTunDs mi ibe Mt 4-1 l^aloctiytan— 
ftil th« ftffi t&titftti ihiM antu W elaf^ li «^hi itnt ia he id o»rinoe 

thr Aoiii ihu br htt oyoliitdy to -ItiaJ (ftini the laiipoaeJ Yurwotd |Hlky tit any 

Aaih»^Ih(iixtA 

i'bte drifi of these senteneea beCtmies cltAt when we locilt'bjtds at enjr roccfil 
differemrea with Abdorrahnian. The Amir rensoiBimcd with ui for build¬ 
ing a radwmy ^Eodon b his t^tritory neat Choiiixitn ; and, on our ihic, wt 
cooiploined of afinopaces olfctcd co our itoopi and to ihe Bmiih Agent in 
ihc /-hob VoJtey. OwT compbrrui kikd in obtaining from she Amir the 
tout vuppori in favour of the mibuiry pasta wc hod €siat>tiihed beyond ttui 
Ifidtiui (rontict; Aud the innoyannea to nur troops have gi early ittcreoi&xl 
of late: oiir patrda have bees ambtKadedi onr officen inackecl on ihcir 
vrty to Olid imni our camp^ ami out pO£Lit Kaluii iCoch has recently been 
butm^ wtih large qmmtka of gtabx forage, facIdJciy luid otiicr stoiei- 

Ifi short, ovr advance intu the border-knds of Afghaniamu Jma been 
objeaed to pas&ivdy by die Amiri biu with active hoadlity front the txiboi- 
men; and the object of the ptesent mission u lo remoifw the ab^idn 
thuv raised o^isit our cniUmry occupation ai>l the free moyerocrits of ouw 
troops. The inattef is to be }ireienltd lo the Acnir ocider vadoiia aspects x 
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he i» remtinS^ thAt, in comJder^iion of ibe ftibaid^ lie xeocive^^ be h^B 
urtdrnikeo to ^hape his fixceiml policy b oon^uEnuion with mi; and ihai 

ii his lotHiai u m hk duty ta alutifu foain iBytJfln^ wlwh wmitd hb foiv 
nudUsIc itdRbliODrt on tii« Ncnh i foe EEiumk^ Uyj offiauiTe acjwut htta/' 

He is to be told ju the same tiimt tbax 

“tifl mc^^iUUti^ amfyi be pemtiUo^ ta w-rer protcedinj^ iHDid *ll «tr 
ffMitkt jPQJiqr Ihta toubskm.*’ 

In aJ! ihife thei'e setnii a cervart mcnJicc i2£ in ?he action *ie nhptlld takc^ 
if ottr detTundi nrt not compikd with, and as to the hlsd 
which mii^ht Ensue for the Anur hitntelfi Thtt menare and the pmnn- 
cEiice given lo ihe inission^ cannot ta awaken g;i^ienil bteresL and 
aomc anaicty fegardttig iIhj of this itep now taken in the furtherance 
of ** the fmwird policjr/' What we rEqnirie of the Amir is^ that he will con¬ 
sent to oar occupying Afghan inbal lemtory and give us ai least his moral 
suiipoft in the matter. AbdarTahman's position k described in the J/jwo as 

'"thi ntlM dI a hmtlf utpiiiucd Su^e, pec^ded bf iribei. nV Inte no kr* thr 
Englnh Uanic-" 

We know, lAOfBovB, thai tli« mbccof AJgtianisEJin are govuTted, each by 
its €lfii:ted Chief and Ctnindl, faui art aLl antted by u Ikith whiid) nricity 
cajoutt the exeltition of a noii^^Eahpinedaii power frcHn their Und Ainir^ 
Vakub Khan in 1^79 lost ht« inifnence the nomein he ewtsented to the 
permancnl ibaidonce o( a Bntiafa Envoy at KatuI and lo the (cuipoiaiy 
Oeeu^tioit (rf the K.amnn Valley by British iioopi. The eooceajion* he 
in the treaty of Gxndaninlc wet* al once rejuidinled liy the .-ystuui 
lfib« who rallied under the standard oi IsJam ajjairut the comraon menty. 

While such conditions prevail In jVfghwusiaEi it urent rain to expect 
that Abdurrahman will comply with our present dejuanwiii «tr that hi* cour- 
pliancc. if obtained, would piomote out po)kj>. Shete All. whet ihiwtencd 
Md attacked by us for pmpoies precBcly similar, naiied beyond the Hindu- 
Kush, and we ven: leA to deal whh the tribes, with tesnlta which ir would 
be usuTuI to ictuembcr al the pcesent conJuiKturc. 

_ HisroRicut^ 

Our reaiicn of a tecent article tm “the Keldni'-i-piT *' &q<t on the Head 
of the Ismiantaa comittanUy will be pleased to hear that its preseni ChicC 
H.R, Khan, lias rendered excellent serfin 10 the cause of peace hi 
cannoaosi wtih the late Bomlny riots by “dtrecting all the Khoja* to beep 
the peace and nca to join the riots '* » was pcutnlnf ndy btotmbt 10 nourv 
M ih* deception on the spth August ktt by Lord LtaitUof the Mubamma. 
dans and Hindus who had assisted the pnlKC in siipjireislng the omlneak 
and in rcatorihg onfet. Indeed, 11 is only by Hie coHipetiuion of Cemmo- 
nitsit with the tesdera of the fetigidus eoBUutiiuties in India that ’be /%u 
Sn'fyMm,yi con be easily mamtametL 
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SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 

IxniA,—Sir Htnty W, N'anndtif G.CB.i present C^overnor 

<lf QuceiubiKl anti r nicmlH? of the CoiiddI first of the 

Suprtitie and rhdfl Iho IndU Council, hiir been armounced to 

RUected, m$ Viceroy of Indbi^ I^rd Lansdowne who$e term uf ^rvicc* 
c3r|»m in ihc beginning nf ninft year. To pty that thii has been a siirprbe 
to aU h 10 say Dtde; nor almll ite »dil a word on ihe fubjeci bcyoitd 
wyiTCsaing the hope ihjit his nlrcujiJy. advanced ige may not tie in lEupedi^ 
iMni io kis placing a woithi? copmg^Jtooe on the edifice of hifi it reactj 
acquired good repuEftrion,* Mayor th neral C. E. Kalmc, QB^ from Meerut 
haa been iioniinatecj to the chietcocnniiiid tn Bonibifi and Major fjcncnil 
fj. Mansfield Cluckc^ to fcliat ol -Mail™. Sir X P. PlucDonnell 

succc^Ji Sir P- TTurchins in the Go'PcniLir fjenernl"# CounctL 

The cJoiing of the Indian ituntt to free coiEiage tif tiJvcr ha* not yet 
prtMliiced all tlie r^ood mxilts ^pcaed from it} fnr ibe long delay in the 
Righting uif tlie report of the Hertfchell eotniniiaian had ilJowed India to be 
flomlcd ‘with enough cheap tiltret to twainp inckfinitely the effccitof the 
eJmoro^ ptactlcally ihe niinti irc stti] open and have two coining at the 
rale of IU* £oo^ooo pet But when this flood haf been ab^rbod and 
the CjtfKiri wwon ftCCCattiTaiei Jai^r reinnUiii 4 M to India whicn tndiR now 
will dvdire m taje^ %n nilvcri a itcndy rise niiist occur in the raie of exetumge^ 
Already ihere ire ingns of ihifl. E^cliaiige had touched 1.41! at the procle. 
mation-or the btdino Government: and though forced hacl^ to by 
Atmamuil dealing! cn Rupee ^^aper backeil by the saidilaJ po^ccy^ of the 
Indie Office, with ita Council ItilJj, the cuhonge is. dreidy 4tgmin abore' 
li The Tunij Oflk« hod tauied itverc low to Inilhi b thb iiiatteit 
which we hope to »ee ftilly mvodgaicil And hete we miiai. pointedly 
csS} ottemion to the [mportant fact, that Mr. thadahltai Xamnjr, M.P. for 
Kinabury, who pivics as the reprtsentiitive in Parltamtut 0 I Indiv^ hai 
renuiiiied perfectly fcficnt, whik India ha* been thai neaicd. Sihmtj too, 
have hern the committee of Membcfs of Pafumneot—imrlnding Sli W. 
Livsntv Sir Weddethum, Sir J, Peaws, .Messn. Caine^ Pauh and oihcfs 
—who have undertaken to intcricTc in Indian a^dim. The niinti tn the 
Native arc cLoird ro wJver, or iiocm will b& 

A ncedicsf CoiTiint£sioii ha< been ippoiftted, it ihe outciy uf a MnalJ 
knot of prctentinoa buiy bodks, to mvesdgatt: Ihe Opium qnonknv and 
foilia b to tie moil unjustly laiMJeif whh half the eipcr»L*--^hjUng a 
pievons bjjmy to the dcUhenttc inEalt oi a rauittoua and uncalled for 
interfurrmcc with Indlia adid nboiation and financt Thb has already 
provoked ndvef90 crriticisfii tn India, and done touch to cieitr 
tunong the Aoy attempt at mppTwmg the me of Opium will 

oejTwnly and righllr be mbted by (ome Of the best mccf of InduL — the 
Sikhi and the Kajputa, AptopOi of thif subject, the report of the Eambay ^ 

Ai wv ^ iti ptNi iw kim ikxi he bit nrlulrawn hit tccqrunoe Uff ilm oakt. 
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LuniUJC Asytuma gtvcs i imnaic! ham DpiDni^ Bj^osa 21 ham ako-lus) find 
44 from Canp and BJiJirtg. 

Thtf liriiisJi Icdm Asi^oruition bitve made n formil piotest against it ti> 
ihc Xieutenani GovemE>t of who in hii cifcriilly worded mply 

pototcd mit that U India bad (as som^ of the most vehement ¥ti|}pDii«r 
of ilm ocniuni^on pretended to wisb) any extended local or reiifcsetitaUTe 
govcrntncni, thai Cnmndivon and its tcterferenee widt Indian aflain triHiUI 
{h: in ai^ijolute tmposdbilii^r. The tiemp ttirig^ Camwlssmn Iiob been a 
*faihircr as iint a aingte wlmtsA has come forward for ecaminfuiort. 

<XamciiHJs and ii 7 i|>onnni meedngx of the lespeciahie natiircs condmie to 
be held ad over India agmost ibe lesoinrion of itte Bopsc of ComnKnis 
rqganfrog the Civil Service Kxamlnatinris bdng held in lridia« as also 
against the Scejctojy of Stilted's aettoo in ihwjjilng ibc d^ts of the closiw 
of the India miau to free comnge. 

The Contmiriee; on the ladLm Cintoamenu Contagious Diseases system 
liavc repcMtcd that the pfevioua resoluHcm of ihc Hmise <rf Commons * 
another of iis tmwafmnted mlerfercnoes with the mternai of Inda^— 
has not been carried ioio Even iia itndted applicaiion keei;^ 4^000 

Briiish itoap^ coniimmlljr in hcspital—a serious drain on the lodiun 
irpasitry for ubsolmely unserviceable niatenal, which is iLkdy ro be touch 
incns$ed by fuither inteifiirenDei. * 

V^ery serious litHSi attended with loss of life have ocjcuired, in Ranguem, 
the nA^irngarb distria and Bombay, between Hmdus and ^tuhaintnadanap 
owing 10 the opposiLion of tiie fontier to the sacrifice of a cow hy the laiier 
on their The mutimJ aoimOsityv wtdt known to be ehronic in 

Irtiiia betw^rt the Iwo fcligionst baa beenlflidy aceentuated by the dmiia- 
dm uf inctftdkty pamxthieta by Himliia and ihe persistence by Midtant- 
madant in itaittiikiiig a coWp when other aniimli would beutr ansvar iheir 
ptupcHfi. Wc doubt not that the Government will ^tre^.lt^Jl^lly cofltinue 
ihfir traditunial ami wise {KUrcy of perTed religioos freedontp limited bjr 
the pohibiltim to do anything o^ei^ive to the rehgioos 'feebags nf any- 
one; and that while the aemoJ odendcri are puntahed^ iheir — 

the wHIot, pobliahers and circulatxnis of iho iqr^adLiry Itteniiun: — mil not 
beaUowrd to escape with impanity. Thee riots do much to show the 
aeceisity of the sirotig and iEnpaitiJiL hand of the British GovemmeuU to 
wiihhoid the bcteiogeneoiij huuecs in Ifidia from tnutuiil slaughter- 

The crops 'm India have been genctalty good ; out bijavy j^oods have 
done damage in many places; and timahly at Srinagar and tn the 
fCzahmii valley, where imntefise Um was rouvedt in Uilgit where two 
bridge^s on ihe btely made road were swept away, at the ^(od Ooige 
where another slip oexuned, at Hy-demhad qti the Nis»ii*a Bail way and 
several other limA 

in thir riatlve States, wr have to chromck the conferring ol an bonarury 

tlehineky in the Bririih Army, hy an autograph Icticr of her moxl grudoui 

Majesty the Queen-Empresq^ on His Highisw the irfahtraja ot Mysore. 

Hii* U a gmeernt act of recognirion for the cxcelkm govet&meiit of dint 

StatCj tb& charucler of vtt tiller and the abOity of Jli TJeworL Tlie Khim 

Of Khelat has been allowed to abdtcale;, amJ Los been ^uccetded by his 
* * 
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Summary 0/liwtttSt 

Sim j but to ftf^ircst. some di^torbinccf that hid afison, a somU force ot 
our troops has been mo 5 hxtk 10 lihcJil ttscIL by the 

Mahajaj^ of FamlA of «mc land io a cebiSi«t the Rana of [tholepore^ has 
had to he refonod to the Go^cmnifflit of India, aa sttch gcinw ire fe- 
faidden bj txcaty. Patiothaaoes were report^ fn>io Utandi, o«rln^ to the 
coinpoUoiy eatepsion of vuccinatitiPb The Stkhiiti-Tibet toeaty ti at lait 
concluded i a nmt ia to be cstaWiabed ntir the froorier^ where bU Indian 
produce may be iso^ii except Indian Tea* which excluded for S yean* 

The Siimioa niogo is to be occupied |mrmanefinly by too uwps, to be 
raised m summer to 1,000. Rt. 95^000 bCHSp stiMstmed for offion^ 
iiuarters 11 Cliem ; Rs, 14**00 for a general Hoepttal at Agnt- 

Pondit Maliesa CUandra Nyayimttui hat cstahlUhed BSSOcUdotis iDf 
encouraging Slriierii itttdy it Eiiasore, Puri muJ Ctittdck. The Raja of 
Mothhipj gira Ks. 8rO« * for the mstinteoance of iwu ol them- Sir 
l>. hL Petit of Boinlsay haigh'en Ri. 15^000 towards the HengalVcrcri nary 
Schools. 

in ArpiiAS'ista?^ there hm been desohory dghdng in the ilauiajiip and 
ihc rehdUoo is not yet quite mppteiifeii "ihr Khkiihh raltey deUtniei^ 
tion ba^ beenaocompibhed ; ond Col- V«e goes c?ii to hi* {vM At Meahed 
bill from the fact thai many subjei^ of llte Amir are qduing the lemtcwy 
c^igned 10 Rusaifl tt it evidem thii we have once roofe yleJded to RmaiaA 
BggrcsjuotL Tlie Amir has loyally i^eepced the award. He h4li abo 
euziscaited to receive a mis^ri for tmngtng sevend nuttcn whirfi reqtitre 
Aettlenient between him nod the I ndiin GrtYj^mmenti Sr Morttmet DumiitKl# 
the Seoteteiy of the Foteign r>c|mitiitenl* b the envoy chosen, who witli 
hi* xmall iiaff will be Ihc gu»t of the Aiiur till he quite Afghantstan on bis 
reiurre The ease wiih wltifJi.ihe Aiclu^a cmiscfU was Dhtained and the 
piaixipcutule with which he has taade (lie jire|jam.itott4 for receiviog the 
etul:iai3ty shjiw; as we thought all afong, that hti former objeetintu mt not 
to the thing tteeif hot 10 ihe person seleded by me Viceroy. It speaks 
little for the tact 01 the Indbn Foreign uSee lioi to haw foreseen dte vety 
ruxuiii objcciions which prcvrnttti the Amir from rcccivitig 1 -Ofd Roberte 
of Kandahnr pnd this 1* one more proof of the present inca^wdry in high 
quartets tn India. The mission Im aheadr been moft hospiriblv anil 
cordially received fo A^han territory^ by tiens^l Ghutato Hakter Rhan. 
Majirr EHis, LicuLeoants Mac^Iahoq and Mmnitis-Simib, lij; Fcnn^ and 
Mr. PonaliJ iiccompany Sir Mcirtiiner: and all go trithoul kcoii cace|x 
that of die Amir> mop^ 

The weak yieMing of Siam to the hist unjUEt and amigtint deminiii of 
P'fance bus, ai was foretold^ France to larger chutus ond greater |Ucrep- 
sium. The first ulibialLiin being iccepicd was loyally esecUted by Siatet; 
btit M, Myre de Vilei^ late of Madagucafr rwiw “ ask* for more " sdlL It 
seems snange Urn the Indkn and the Hratie Governments should con 
tinue to show- meh apathy m a matter whtdi so tfittEsatdy concerm both 
Indian aod Rrdixh interested 

Ai the STW.trT9 SLTTUtv^FXTS, ji commUtec hii hwn formed to wtc 
what am and shuulrl be dons in ihe tuaitei' of silver cumneyta greii* 
didiEiiiliy bcie^ that t^ ccnning of the current Mcixiiuui dollars b beyond 
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Summary of 


Qur cofiir^L 'l"he wcpm o( ibs commutes* wU) be Of all tbo trorc ttnwn- 
i^fice. ilu::t:ai[K till il been tssue^ dnil diicussercL Lmd H^ischciri^ 
Comoii^iDEi DD ColnniJil Cufreht.71 LnidEjr fimug m the Cok>iiiiil hus 

i(Jjiiurnri5 its 0 wn action, Uiis c^m^tu^kiR i> compel ol Lhe Indian 
CTufrcficy CotnmiEsicnf ticept that Mej^tsiH Stcade and Fairfield haiftf 
rcpiuxd Sir A. GmiUy and (Ji^cnU Stradiey. (reyJofi and the S^auriiittaL, 
ii.i:ng Rupees wilt be ckah wiiEt by iKe acdon uf Indii.; du: Straits and 
Hung Kong hare to fucfi the r[UesEiiin of the inespcinsihic McedoiR dotUr \ 
And th4t VVesi Indies rresem diffuroliies oJ tha> 01m. 

hi JatAN ihcra have been rencired earthfquakes nnd votcanic piitbiieafcs 
in the Higo And Naan districts Twp crewa of emij^rants for the 
Knrile l^ndi were wrecked. Kawstii has kteJy received 4S0 Tapanne 1 
and the liofictial r#overniTiejit sevtn to lavoui: an extensive cKudua of ihcir 
people !o Ibrdgn conntnexi Corel lias consented 10 jiay ihe indemnity 
oT eprOon yen, dcenaAded by Japan» 

Iti CniifS two Swedish liiis&itifiitiei were murdcTed at Snng pn^ obotii 
ICO utiles north of Hankow. Two 01 hen uylng to teeoi^t iheir bodies 
were setit back. ^Hie Chinw decline to pay compettiation; and it i*i 
atiud I hat fotne maniiiinnE were impliatted; in the muiders- The tniian 
(^alhobc Ml'dan of Mien Yong, ijo miles S.W, of Bankaw, ims <ffr 
fttjoyed in a nw. An irixuircction wsa tqx>iied from dte Huatchih 
disirkip and was auppre^eed with a lo^s of 5,000 A Esonlne has 

Qociim-d in ^In&goiia, vheit \th of the people have either left iherr homes 
or liaiw perished of heager ; and wometi and children have been said bm 
slaves to saire ihcm d^'ing of HtarvAiion. It is simcd tbet Uic i^^inperor On 
heiiig infotined of Uwir dire dkttes, Ordered Uutt relief shtnild bt sent it 
once, tnd on iho oSclaU mpbitig iKar the diBkuhy of dnjng vsav great 

^iwlirg 111 the diatan^e, tiiid that m\ny% ahoald be tiacd:—a moit iminmant 
utterance, likely to incdyce great rcf^lia^ if it be a fact Chir ndniitei xt 
F’ektng hm vmied KOrmtaa and h gmie to Corea nlsa 

tram Ru^jbin Asia w leam that niiktc of Railway ure opened from 
Vladivmtpck westvaxdJ^ and die pcdiminaiy woHti are compteted as far 

the Acdockv noTM which a bridge i*in be cqnsrrncted over i mile 5 hir 
Inngi in length. For the Grafskm-Ribaiodka rectioiL, the mils arc bemg 
conveyed tm the Vcnntwe river. Tht boaii employed in %hh service 
have been siiectaRy built bi ScollintL Along the lime rotile ihe pioneer 
effort chronkted by Vlf. J, AL Trke, whoxc bouk h reviewed in ^Jiir 
Oclobcf. iSi;;!, nnmbcf, b beitij; followed mil by bath Russian ami 
Eirglbh enterprbe. About rhe Famtr^ ihe Kuasiam Icfl MarghiUn m m 
June, Uii ihe great fBil uf the foiec k to retuttn in the Alai villei, while 
Col Yona^Tgob with rdrefn for the Itonpv which had been leU hut year in 
die Pare In Chiireic imojrs also ore $aid to he moving; towunds thd? pan 
cf the Farabi. 

1ft rtiiutat, futiber dkiOTbatioei arc reported fmin Armcaia. Of seveti- 
t«ti bfiplka^ied at Angora, a wttr patdonedr lo had their seniencea -of 
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dfiath commuied ro ^Hous imprisoninenfi end the couit of appeal 

con^imed tlie unECDCC m remibiing oa iheir o^n confessiais of 
being guiliy nf blocrilished ind ioiiiirdcr. Th< were eafntttunitftted to 
mtr minuter. A grtal deal c^r unde^rv^ sympath)' ts wjuted m th^ 
Anneiiiitn)i who appear ^ysieitiaiicalJy id cause cmubl? for llic purpafie of 
ibrcTwing discredb oa the Tutkiiih adjuinliitriUtofi. The hut idienie we 
keadl was ihot of dbgtikin^ themselves os Koidi^ some uf their 

Buttibet who for sortie reoioa weK tdmoaimii io thmi* and casting thir bkm£ 
on the Ktinls wbohare; douhilesf qiiOc enough of their own mtsdeedi 
wiMwer foTiVUhotiT btmg m^ide rcspomible loi ihcM of iHc Armcnitths. 
A fn rge number of norma I schools for gtrk huttc been opcnpl bjr direct 
order of Hi% Majesty the Snhimj to meet the incmied deaiaod for highty 
educated ladies to he employed as ^hootmisitrcsHf^ for female edueatloa 
Herr DoTpfddj «tirih:tor of the Germaii ArchfeoldgioLl Jnirtikiteat Athens^ 
fta& been ekcavnliDg at Troy, Mudome Scblietdan coatribaljiig Jo.ooo fres.^ 
ottd the iiennan fovemmcfil paylpg the rest of the ex^fenscs Tnciirfedr tip 
tu> April next. He has diacorered nvere niinii of llomerk Tfoy,— 
&f)[!kenka remaia* 6 fJL thick, nnd gfieat Cyef&itean walb in Use AcF"|Milif, 
In the ttctfnt earthquake \a the dbtrfct oi Malaiiia, ^15 perasn* were 
kiltedi,. woundert. 4^6^^ bouses were destroyed and 4801 rrndEeied 
anmfe. TwrMhifd*^of ihe owneiT ait soM to be 100 poor M tepatr tHem. 
'fhe Sultan ar^d many of the higbet ofiidjik havT ^ubwcTilierl liberally to 
help theTTj. Chobmt hits bec-n mging ai /eddak «^lccca. and tbir Hedjaxp 
The deailiM have been counted bj* the thooandt ond the Egyptian mcdhral 
delegate uys ihe realJiy 11 folly double the simemcnts made \ and thut the 
scarcity of gravediggeTii aggravaxeil the horrotti of the cpidemicL 

From Ec?vrr* the Rhedire paid the cnjtiotiiary v»rt to Con- 

itintinopk fof inmiiture by H.M. the Sultan, who rcectveiJ him witli 
gneat fxrniirk autl conferred on him the AiiAtift Hia Jlighneas 

viitted Jiis j^randfathcr, fstnai] Faahar mud leceiml visits bom tlic V'Liier 
and iKc Semlaty of the Bshkh Embasziy, Hut hi* reception though tncisi 
eofdiaU failed signatly to proniie him any ciHintenanc^ from the Stiltjn m 
b» oppO'^ition ro Engknd, It wn> us^^rted tlial he viahed tbe Sulcan r»v 
utuftl on ibe recall gf tjoid Cromer, ihe substiiutiofi o/Tutkbh ior Ufitiih 
troops in Egyptt or al lea^ a Ttn-kith Inttnlirjn to act aa hit UmI v 

guard Ihe Sultan wiih gncii tact « ^aid 10 liAce ffispelkd the dlusior^ 
under which tbu Khedtrc has bt&otncd i and His Highnets has reiumed 
to Egjpt loaded with honoqis hut wnhmt any of the demand^ he had 
mode being complied with. Mukhmr Faiha alao continan to feprexene 
ihc Stilisii In EgypL A decree has been pubthhed tnsislin^ ou ibo Arabic 
language as the bask nf Enstnicdan In all branches of the ctiniculuDi in 
Govemaient tchook ny now, iboogh iilwayi taught *ml tip m 1 high 
atandvd it wax nnl the medium for teaching tdences^ tic, Tbt liwi 
French yelkiw b€>Dk ahowi ibat Mr. f^Mone has jitiiTitedly dented any 
right of France- to mtetfert EpeduSy in ibe of Kgyi>L 

in Mrpfiocca, Sir f, Wefii kldgwny hai been replaced by Mr. E- SiUuv 
AS onr minisiifr. The SnlLnn hjxa prohibited ihe ex^mt qf wheat fiom the* 
12ib of Oftober; and though the cdiisular body^ have remnnitiAfod* he 
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has trv hb d^ciiian. TEicn? been some iciiouc 

beivceti Uie trqops a±ui the UjniDiLeeD aiLil Sarttsiiecfi iiibc^ ihe 

former proring victotiotii, tliniigh siESfring heavy kia$* Tiie c<jutitt5’ is 
«tiU In att tiAie Cjipinin Btnger bas been Frcneh 

governtif ofi the Iwy f^oast, wid Gcnerd I>Odda, after ;i hsoty teceptbn 
in Ffince, haa returned UJ Dahamcy* nhere Ekhanzin hi* nm jret mb- 
initted 'Hie French kave gnr bchkid Sierm Lcone^ and are peventing 
^unnvans ^rom earning iu Hiilisb teiriiury from the cnteiior^ compelling 
ikem to go ronnd to French rmltory. 

*l rom iHe Cowtxp SiAti^ it is said ifuit *fippi**s sons have been defeated 
at the Stanley Falls and driven from tlio forttesfi of ts&angi ai the moiick of 
jJip Loiuani: Ciptn. Janqtioa ai AfbetiVtUcM^ b€«:ii reioforced by Lt fjong 
ItotD Tabora, and lutt diiven back the .Vmbs beyotid the Luluig^ ; and 
Captn I>eciinp Li con^'eyiiig e anillcrj guiUf rw the Shir^* to Tanganyiki- 
Cafitain rHmitis Kw succeeded Vm FLerdchotTti^ and Koi bxed Engixnd^s 
i;pHeTe of itiiliience$ at the ^4* to 31” and h about to etuend hU 

enm operaitoiiA np to Wacbbl^ an cx^dlEimi Kni to hi* aid Mndet Ca|tL 
Kacn having enabled him to repulse those who tBrned hii mt. Emtn 
Fisha, reponed 10 havv sianed for the Congo Stiia direct in October rSye^ 
b nt Icngiii debnitely pionaaiiced to have heen ^sdn by iJic Arab*. ^Capin. 
Dlinnis lin* found a box fuU of tnter^ing dociimcnts Left by Emin^ 

At the Capx tbr rcvi^ue for the. vtiM 1 i given at ttie 

expendtliirc at jQ 4 fiS ^^4 : Ibe surpltis wHi be ased to extinguish the 
balxnca^ of the ^ % dtdit Of i ftS^- For the cnwtilng jeor Lbe teveitue is 
cstiiuatoi At ^5 j6qo>cw and ihe ex|»cfiditure at 7^^071, The 
a&iidpated turpliu trill be used Ibr railways and local expenditun^ A luan 
ii popc^ed of J^ioOjOOO for railway betterment So additiotia! taxes we 
needed. Dimnond strines to she amemnt of ^1,000,000 have boon sofiJ by 
the lye Heer^s mine to a stone Syndteaie in l^mion. 

In Natal Responsible governiTLeni was proclaimed on adi Juty^ and 
came tnto openidon. on the aatb, after a bcteetoI elecdOiA, l"he SwAJt|t-%Wfi 
convention tonttnues to hang fire^ hot PreiidLiit Kfu^r is to be dtt- 
maticd with iht atnlon nf tlie Uritish govi^itRieni. lobcoguela's 
have been raiding in Mashtmolimd, and appioacbing V'ictoriiL On bdng 
WAfnedp they refused to reritv, und weK chased mil, ijabenguda hiruidf 
<onimcieii blemlly and tkekred it had been done wiihout his ordetA; bat 
the vituaiiofi eontintiB s^rriou* The South AfTica Co. who were respot]- 
ribk for (he (lesCcp. wete quite ahve to the ehcumslBoccs. At t^ouren^o 
klatijua^ the greater psn of the Pbnal^ Custom^ and Rahway oitkials had 
bmi dismiticii, and txafhe wav lospctNied, leading to an acute crisk. The 
German F* Africa Ctx %hnnm profit of 105,560 mks.* ibt which 117^154 
were carried Over from Uift year : the dmderuS was 5 %; and the colfce 
ptanlatkuLS are pttnpcring^ 'Fhe German Atid^verj Dwnrnitrce at iht 
request of Majiw Wisanazin have :*cni: [rresenn lo the Sridub ofhceti who 
bod lie1|>Rl him te the expeditioo for the coiiTc^noe of theif steamers to 
the Npsta lake. Hie Auglo-Cicrman detimititim has l>eea coded saiLs. 
^torily. 

In UiSAWtra^Su Gmld Portal hu gl™ back to the Caiholici 
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temioty of vhkh tliey h^d b<erp deprived ti)' C^ptn. |.u^rd» and a kind 
of vr£'4fi^^ rhrn^f has been e$^bikhed^ Ti^hih: on hii back lo iho 
coast, he was suddenly readied to rc'cstablish otdec iwhkh had been 
scfiiHisly threatened by die MubJimcnadaiiB^ 'JUte Mubanimadant are said 
to DUtnber ^c^ooo j the Protestants about aoo^ooo* and the Cadiolks 
About 50^000^ of whom about lo^ooo have been bapuoscL Tlic total 
pa^mladoo h given es 500,00a but It said to be more {mbably only 
300,000, Our govemirwait still Sir Gerald's repoft, before deciditig^ 
vhat they will fmally do regitrding VpndA. 

MAiTfirnu^^ has stiderrd finin a sevoe fiis. * 

Tile late hnineia^ crisis in Austitaija tun rcAuked in the proscetiiion of 
several Itank ofhdals and in the reconitrnetian of sevefal of the collapsed 
Ranbi. "['hr last ftteasure is panlf |o be tegreited, as there are far |i>o 
muny Banks for the fet^niremenu of the colonics, ketreirchmcnts are 
being made all foand, cducatiDii and pFublte works both toiOering heavily 
on Tfii* SroTifc. Thegross publicdebt ai ibectoseuf r8j;rT vsa^'iQt.ooc^QOOl 
of whkh jftji,000,000 lud been spent m prifductiw works, ^iib.oocvooo 
bdng for radvayv. The Colonies have objected strongly fi^arnsl the pro¬ 
posed CK^cupaTJon by France of the New Hebrides. T*i> or three artlOeiy 
officers are to be sent each year to Itidk to attend the wiutci ctmipt^ 
^erclsc of their arm of the seriace. Austraban winci year were 
260,131 gallons Bigaifist 177^346 La^ year* 

in West AvsT§LkUt\ the new CuiMttitntlbn Hill bos granted ^rtual man' 
hood fuffrjgc. The gold prodnei of last yitir is given si ^£>77,000* A 
new hum h prop<ised oi j£s4^ooq for compkimg puUk wurki, but will 
nni be flnaled at ouce- Though an unfonucutc outbreak of smidl^pcix 
dimJnhhed the CiiiUi»i«' recei]^ the re 4 aJ revenue iticrtased 10 ijca- cent, 
and was j^^oSpOoo, expenditure j£ 141,000—croilit balance 

In Sotmt AtJsntAUA^ nottrithstauduig new ntAatloc, the revenue was 
-only j£! 2,500,000 Ijelng a decrease of j£^ 23 o,ooaL Custnnu fell Dfr^4i ,oeo. 
railway revenue j£s^i»o and Land £^t^ooo. 'Vh^ esttmaie far the 
ctjming year in to » 5 ow a surplus of jCd^oao, The total deficit wMch m 
rSS; WAS ^i.Doo^DOo^ hod by 1393 been reduce to but has 

now increased 

ViOTfUEiA has reducffs! tta Goremofs salniy fraii j£iOpOoo to ^j.om a 
year, and Jdso Lite lobriea oi her ministers mecbtim of parltament and 
other officiaU. Tht Unonchd vtaiuncut ihun a dcficli of ; this 

ts Id be met by icTrendiiTicntAr on moorae ut gradiiated from 3d to 6d^ 
j dividend tax arn! other impws—j per cent on all lareign produce which 
d£» ftot anttally pay 4 pei oetiL The retrcncbiocmi are bdieved to sa\^ 
jC*75^<>oo ; the ivcw prima^ duty to britig in j£;ioo,o&d. If the estimates 
ptotv cmrecl, there will be a hnknee to the good next year- The income 
tax w.ii earned after violent opjKHltion^ by a majority of The rrvked 
«tirua:ea jnsi j^ceK ed promise a clear surplus of ^'471^000 towoida re¬ 
ducing tht rMimsted dcBdt of X 1,3 50.000, 

NifW SotJTJi VV'Atx^ has been very imlignauE At the spOlhy of the Home 
gavrrnmenl in nai innstitt^ on fuK rrdrcH iu the ntotter of the O^iia iWhi' 
ahip detained by the Oiujch fLost Irtdton authmitics: uicl say that the 

ft m' 


4 ^^ Svmttiftty of Ei^euts. 

indemnity of ^^*^500 paid to the Captain it laBuflldetii^ A seRjnen"* 
strike has collapse after doing wmi rlanr^ig p to ^nude aa a matier of c<m»iL 
AclditionikJ taxoiion tms been hnposeti to about j^^^ajoiooo m wealth afid 
pildfictty- The nrraiue shows ;i deemsc oi j^497,ooo. 

In QuRiorMj^Kli, Sir T* Mae Ilimitht defeat by the coating 

vote of iKe Speaker, wiabrf to rtstgn ^ bm hb re&tg;iifltioa was nm JMxepted^ 
4S it was felt that in the jiteiemt dimndal sittiaiicm imy dblocadon m ihe 
, goviTtiiTient ifoord bt a posllive calamity. Retrenchments have been 
made to the amoont of ^joojoao, aod 600 officiate hove been dismissed 
Tlie revenue was Of ^1*0,000 bdow the estiroates ! expendi- 

lurc 3^473,71* ; the deficit wm ^37*716: iTtakin^ o tntol debit of 
mostly covered by ictenl Trasufy Hills. The estimates for 
this veil r a re, rereime 75.*w e vpenditum Salarits 

of Civil Servants ov^ OT leduced by f# per itenL : bof lokiies fiieid 
by fiot]lament (specially of mini!Uer?t) remain iniacL The ctieatmn of 
North Quccfialantl into a sepamte coltmy was re)ec|etl by the legislative 
Awrmbly by 31 iq ifr votes, 

Z^uk^ti coniiiinea het pm^iCToat carceff S^d nataTaEly objects 10 
being federated with Attatralia—pt ieaat jiiiit iwWi She has a surplus of 
jf"! 30,000 to put to that pf ^aSjpOQo from last year. Of dib ^*50^09* 
me to be devoted to pobhe works, and a small reduaioti will be tnade iA 
tSTmtinn. The Bill for Woman'i SuiTrage has passed. 

TsSMAftiA is stH) under her fiosndaJ depression, and her dcJkit in 
riuDcttiber will be It wHl be met by iucrcised customs md 

probatr duiies^ a i^ud iwc and a gmduated mcome ua. Sir E. Brnddon 
reiims frani the o/hce of Agent of the Colony, and luB aucces^or is to 
fccelve only jCs^w .i yesfr 

TbeSo(ftm>7? fsfjufmi group* which was ilready under our protcetion^ 
b now fonnally utinocd. 

The oioat impottint event of the quana^ re^rndmi; £^^^Au^ b the 
Award of the ikhring Sea ATbrnaturs, The court oondsted of seven 
mcinbera, : for Airicjica, 5 for Cmat Oiirdn (me ■ Canadian), atid one 
each from tTancr, Italy, ani Sweden find N'orway. Of these, one American 
sided ibiDDgbotit wtth the American clouns, ihc other only on opie pointy 
vhQe on all the rest^ the decitions were given by 6 to These 
i that though Rutsia had cbmiH) jurkdEctmo over the Bebring Sea up m 
IDO Italian mdes off it^ boasis and tslnndiu she hod subsequently admitted 
both In the United StoiOi in ia2_i, and Ui flrear Sriiain in iSaj* ilm bet rights 
WMfc rtaJricted tu cannon *hot^ from jhe ahoic, ami rinew then, till 
the ceaion of Ahuka, had eacrcined fin ^neater |Mtwflis;—j. that (imat 
Brhain never rccogoiied nuc ceded any exclusive pxr^dretron nf Russia 
heyotid tlie ordkary $ mile timii3. thaj the Hehrinf Sd was bdaded 
m XhK term PjcHie Ocean in the treaty of tEag betw^n Russia and Great 
Bnbm and that uo e 5 rcli»mi fighti bcyonil teTritorial watcis were held or 
cxereiied by Ruuiii |hag ait Riij?uin rights did pass urttoip^ied to 
the United Statw by the treaty of 1M7 (unaftimcM):—^ ihiu the 

Unit^ Statea tove no righi of ptotection or pfojwtty in ibe fmitumr- 
m^thcttlandiUiimgm-tothe Unhed Sweawhen such ^ 1 , am found 


Sumt/taiy of £t>i'nts. 
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outside ih* j mile limit (both the AnicricaD delq^tH dmentiti^l. The 
Ad»tiatDrs contiAiierd thSiE these duct^iob^ hiving left it necessiry ihs.i the 
British Govflrtjincflt sliotihl ciincur for fjit esiiblkiuncfit of aBy n^iiTn- 
rioM for preservtBg 2nd protecting tlie bcils frequenting the Bcluicig S«p 
they (by ^ votes to % the dimdUa and the 2 Aniencim dksemftig) igrMil 
to fho folio viug aiiiclei r i. ihnh : Govern menu to forNtf Kahng witliih 1 
;E 4 Me of 60 geogruphkiT mijw iround the Tfftylqff iBlornts; — a. tn ha^e 1 
close season (ram ist May to jist July on nil the high seod ncmif of 35" N. 
Ljt., and H (GrccftwieliJ Long- dil this meridiin strikes the wntt^ 
boiiudiry described in Art. I. of the tS6y Treaty* and folknrmg that 
bcHinduiy op co fteliting Straits;—3. ^teum vessels lobe forbkiden to engage 
in ^ling : —^4^ iJJ sealing vessels to have 1 special licence from ihctr 
respective (ikiverntnenis and o special flag ;^5. iheir log ^ contain 
enact date and place of each sealing oi^eiation, and the number and tcA of 
the seals caught each day ; and these entdci are to be exchanged t»ctween 
Lhc Cjovernmmtg at tlie ctoae of mrh celling season ;—6 l octa, hrtdiims 
and explosives to be forbidikn* but abot gum may be used outilde the 
Behring Boa at h.vM 7. the two fkivcmmcfits ire to tot iHe 


fitness and skill til ail seaE«i;^S. ihtse [CgiiljUloitf ate not lo aplJ^y ta 
Indiana mhihiting tlie cogtsr^ and GcaUng in open ctmues cairjtng not more 
dun ^ pertcins^ |TOvided ilwfy seal for Tbeifuelves and are not ciuployed by 
other peTKins> and ihh es^emptioft doe* not extend to the waten of the 
Behring Sea liul the Akutiitn Pirose* p—md this roncDment regolatton^ 
which will commuc in fon^ tiU abolished by mutual coment, shall be 
subjected to exammation oi U5 working ervery 5 ycars^ ibr the purpcKo of 
revision w modificniiou, llu? award oti mauet* of fact, couceming itie 
seizure and wamio|i olf of vessels sw aJio ^iven in favour of Englar^. 
FmsTJy^ ihc minorhy fwhile not withdiafnfig their recorded negitlive voto 
m defiid) accepted die whole of Ibe awii/d a* decHled by the majority, and 
ihu« fotmaUy eonstitoted It a uoanimmis awani They added* ip that 
Artkie VIL stiould he xuppknivntEfl by detaHed regidatinnv by of 
the two f ioverninenta ami be M!ikd by inmual agrtcinent that they 
ilmuld try to agree to pTohibil oil kilUng of veaU on land or for 5, i nr 
ai least r yirsr* »d ffaould mpcsit such prohibition from time to time ;— 
3. t!mt the mode of carrying out these awardf imi 4 be tetlled by the two 
Bowers The itsndt liM given general soiisfaction to Cireai Britain, the 
United Stales and the Canatiiaa iSovrmnitmi ; but tin* Caniadiaii* Tuteresred 
in a^aJitig naturaliy ot^eci to Ii as r^meting cheir frmner libeny of scsinnt 
May all future dlffbcullin between GtoC Britain imd the Utdied Statci be 
solved with equal ea^ good-will mid satufictian ] 

KaqqbiauU k al IcHgth to be totiled by Jhe TioyaJ EnJneen and to Uc 
garrkofted by the Boyal ^laJiucsL The Canailiun iXiliti* is also being 
feoq^xwrtt^ with jS,o« mcn^ while Halifax remaltis the only plioe held 
the tmops, in number iiS®^ MMliiu-Metfortl rilki have 

been receivol I’or the C'^dian *errict The Intensolonal Railway, omna 
to the Lntrnduction of refomijs has sacocc^fcd in wi|angout lU annual los^—^ 
the xTerage for 6 years being ^4 40,000,—nsicsd has shown a smalt murphia ^ 
Tneotoe 53^063^41^^ and Expendiiure ^ 3 ,o 45 . 3 l 7 A strike rni the Muni- 
NEvs- sT.KlEa, VI d* Vh 
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^ U\lm amd North Wcs^^!^^ Rdiway hisd injitrcd trade a good deal. M««^ 
Huddait 4bd H'lid's li»e iteimen beiveen C'ansdii 4nd Aottmik hv 
«cuird a conirofl for to yKira i a third b to he iddcd at once itiH 
the aambej to bo gtAduatly increased. Kep[K? Hay m Qucensl^d b to 
be the la^t Austraibn point of dejwtsrei siib}ect lo the paymein of a 
suhfihiy bythe Brbbiuie jEoveniineiit j and ihe C^admn Facific Railiray 
oScbb are to act as Ageiite for tlie line in Canada, the Unned Siara and 
Knglnnd. Messrs. Xapiet and Sons of Glasaow aie tfeitin|; with Canada 
a service of Coat stOLEiiers anrw the AUaniic. A great fire at 
N. *Brunsrric)c, lias dotirpyed half the low, ooBrng dnouigi: valyed at 
9 ^oc3^o«, but iudcLty viihcKit losa ol llfcf and a gitai hurricMie swept 
oi'orthe MtLfiUtw provincea of Nmra Scoibu with great lois In ahltipm& 
and croffi. The total depoaits m ihe Ooinfnton Postal Savings 
Honks on the joih June wete @04.153,193^ im tncreue of nearly $?^ooo^fw^ 
'ITic ndmbcT of Cbinese ironrigranta mm f,i;5ita^iTtst 1,024 btt year, giving 
a Poll loo of @113,497. It b ^loEed that in fotuie Vok^^mnia^ on oatotiitt 
of the cheapness of oittnitin^ wt!l he the new headr^oartere of the 
sealcng fleets^ rH¥ Vtctoria< Bthish Cobinhja. The crops have been the 
best since i&So. The rEvCfiue for the year imdlitEc joth June ^hows on 
increase of @1,050,000, nod iht- estpendhure reduced by $<6oo,ooO| 
teivttig a surpluf of ti ^joOiOOol The Fifchetife* fcpoti givei the lotai aiT 
@13.941,171, of which copofts were capital iiiv^cd h 

@^,500^0001 and ecnployjt 63,000 tneit. The loilufe of the Cotumcftiai 
Banie of ^fanltoha will injure only the shanyhnhbn^ as the depodtors are 
piid m full 'rhere wses tome religious riming 4t Muntreab Hut luckily nm 
of * lenottiit tiatufie. An AiMtican fishing tchooner sdxed at Cape 
Egmmitf fVince E^wsrd'fl iBland and admiued prioching, paying @500, 

At XEWTOUKi?LAKn the French persbt fn ^dirg mnre and more troiihle, 
and pretend to the itght of exempiLon from duty for all thtn^ imported 
for them. The XcwroLmdlnnd GovcEmncnt ntt;ec£ ; and having seizeii 
sortie proYiiiocs which had tnu paid duiy^ they decided tbal they were 
inrattng tbe Fumch cxiuitlj as they treated Briibh vesids. The 

Frendi, however, were not somhed; and their admiral, in « chitdbh huR 
declined the drlliiicf otTcrtfl Idm, and blustcdred a gtiod deal The matier 
ii sdU pending. 

From the VVe^ iJvniEAj thc TniTiEOAit Report for iHowaaii increue 
flCeipom and a lurger numlier of vtdton and ti:mrb»^ and of depositors ki 
the Savings IlatikB. ! is revenue wai j£^S* 3 fV^l 4 F espefiditure ^554+190, 
showing a mirplus for the first time — T'hc publh: rksbt was 
jffioSjBjo. The pepuktion was 314,496—00 incicaae tif @1737 ditring 
thi' year. Impam wum 1^3^1*037, and Faporif j^2,oo5,a77. The 
Pitch Uke revenue was X37iJ3a : and is estnnated for 1893 at j£4»^5oa 
Roads are siiH much wnnlaJ. In HahhaIjOs^ the receipts with the suipiiii 
in tiaiHi covtTcd ihe expendunre, twHng ^10,000 to be camol fofwttfd. 
Ill both iibndi ihc McRmIcy Tariff Act lius failed to Isjurc eKportL In 
TojiAoo there was a derficit of ^1,551 ^ and at ilic end of tbe JW, the 
were ^962 and the llnhilltjcs ^*^596 The poj^uLnJon was 19^331, 
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Summary a/£t^nis. 


OiiiTvjiRv.—The deaths have been announced during the quarter of ; — 
1 ^ Ge^l. W. G. Gofdont who serred in the Sofithal^ Matiny, 

Uhcioujn, .\s5arrE and Cuttack Campaigns ; hfajor W. T. Johnson (CnmOi 
F'ersiH^ and Miitmj)p JchMtjgmhmw Erakshaw Kohiyar, AsokUint Secrtftaiy 
to tht Bamhfiy GoTermneiiit dkut^iiiahcd for sdeuMhc, lilefatyi and 
vdniinutraiivc ahihty ; General Sir Lothkn NIdiolsoRp ILE., ICC,B. 
(Ctimta and Mutiny)^ (kilmint of Gibraltar ; Gfcn. B. Pritchard (GocmiUT 
iSjiS and Kolapitt H. Hr Ah Kemaf Faidia, cuusin of li, H. 

Khedive; J. G- Gnmtt CrM^G., soinednie Speaker of ihe B^rhodai Httiw 
of Legfikture; StrOtaflcs P. Ijtyanh K^C^M^Gh of rhr Ceyhiti Serrfbc; 
Maclonnc Lcuortnaml, widow of ihc cniitienL Orlentaliil; I>t John fU* 
of Arctic £jip£qnitioa finne * Count Tmahiiuo, a heading Japanese pohle^ 
man and potiiiclan ^ Captn. RaymcHid Portal^ who dietl un duty In 
Uganda ; Gen, Hit Edward Hnmley^ R^A^p KrCB^ K-CM_G^ C^rand 
OiHcer cei the ,Med|pdichp equally dbiingukhed for miliiary and literary 
■prork; Col G, X. Greene^ ( 51 ahamjpur^ snd Punjab tnd Chlim wan): 
H* G. G. Cadi^an, 2nd Secnemry of Legation at Teheran ; W. Hutbway 
of ihc E. Tfidk Co.t for 14 years Judpe nf the High Court, ; Sir 

R. Price PullEston. RarL. (Kafhr war}: CoL E C O- Clarke* QM,G- 
Bombay AniJIcty^ Sutveyor-Geticta] of Ceylnn, «]io h a d hdpeii in th^ 
•tlclimltation of Hulgork In 187S and of Ti^key in Aoui in tSjg ; Lt. CkxL 

R, Gibbon (Crinii^a suid Mutiny); Majgr-GmL C- C. John^toOp R.E- r 
Gen. the Hot, Sir A. A - Spencerp C.C,B. ^Porlq^il and Com- 

rnandtf^n-Chkf at Itombayp Col G. E Tenwn (Menipur 

W, Ramay, Madras S.C.; Sir J, Rtwdh C-M,G,, Chief 
It^kc nf Hong Kong ; GcnL W. Arhnihnott CIE; Cbnoral J, natibenyi 
C. R. ^ Sir j. IV E tVaLvE ibSuC -(MutinyX autiiDr of ^ereral works on 
India y Sorgenn'MajOr "S'. H_ porit^ of the Stautey-l^in expedition ; 

Sir Arthur Boitouj G.C.H^ G.C.M.G (r« Afgh-Rn, Smlej and 
•Crimcaji wan). Governor ot klalla, t^7a-34 ; General Jhinracui fChan^ 
Daputy Comiaandm-io-Chid' (Naib SipaSi SaTarJ d" Afghani^aii^ whci fo^ 
to that oIBce frocn being a slave; the Rev^ Bit H. Gundetl oJ the 
hlkBainn* KonieiTme Inspector of SchnoU tn ^^lalahar. arid amhor of an 
EaeyclDpO!ilic DktiOiixrir of ^ifllayalkn-Kiigiirfi„ pablUhed at Bangalore itt 
; the Nawab Abdul Latif Kbait Eabndufp Ci.£.p a leading Jifubain- 
madtn gentleman of Caleutm; Senafer BonaJd Montgmnefy of Balihta, 
K. Scotni; the Hott< Mf. Juiolce Tebiiig. C.I.E-. of Bqnituy, a weil^knoim 
Samkrit schokr ami Jutixt; Sir A Titbch (kit, (;.CkiG.^ a leading 
vkfLodkn utaiesman; CdU T. E Eenirion,, EA (Sutlej and hfuiinj); 
Dr* Dodid Jerome MairGowao, the Foreign rrudeot in Chraa, 

unequalled for h» knowledge of ibe people and their ways; the Hon^ 
V\', FcajTMn, of Melbourne 

list SeptemlKr, _ V. 


* 

* 
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Piis—The li^iAW UtmcOTp esow wa iiunKtEBaxl in ihe tltt« of 

CjMitunni OB ihti iiid ’Sepfeanber. A wotkMi wu uodt tu al] oAidak m apj^ 
(4 tJ» Horne UowaawfAp waw tb kKc bqbcr The U tikf Sccitrtxff 

«aid 4 wnild oniy nuw u cpornwfu incfauc d won^lwi was wilUi^ to cooaiOrt* 
aitr pmotlcjt pka. The w nqpjiTBct without 1 iliriiiaiii Auiabn- nKtktH wot 
ihwsi made, ^ * Royal CooiBiuiiiua tci in^di^aiE ihe cgiHliiJwi uf ludtL ti wax 
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Sufiimary of Evenis^ 


bf Mr, £>. XifaJioii w4» dwali m ihe fiovcrir of I™1 m acd Hit tril* Eif a fociiS|Jfi> 
MimtibirilLfl* Thii in*U«u bocmiw tnoj^ ^EDtral ilbcMiim of Ibe Bodfirt oo. 
ihc a3rt^^ iil« bciriE oppoBfiJ Sir C. cScifi« ’obo ftbdw^ ibtf 

NwtDkl ID udM M » niWteKirtfltSre of indb, li£#ni w«it of exp^cwjc of liiff 

raiMiV* h?^l C=7m whd defcm4t-l iJS; lli-ti»h by Sjir W, Hui^urt »bo 

dwcJt oO tbr BUiMiled e|oi (o Hit Inullin Gowcmiftenlf diipg Lord Be»caiweVeio *S»j 
4kcbned toeirtna* ike Brhbk Emf^ vy »ftieet coramiHeea mti wmnFkwytw | mm W 
Hr. C^DKhni who fh*J r^w- Sir W* WedJEibtiiK mm* 

whro d«Jl«Tie<d lo Whu mc[kAl good ttc Coogrw party bail^dom, aiiribcisral Sp ^ 
hb ifwfi We-lnrkjj biMn lew the «lkf a# ■grtuhnial liLiinei* In the tkacsii** loti^ilftlik 
iiutiDer oTicirdlbceincni for p»tly p«iiOKi 3 t 

• Tbf UeHEcr-«M^«ttJT ffli Inilia lh?ii Bj*dt tbp BadfEt ililejaenTi wkick wb ctmdflifc 

Tht wrplnt ui ta+1 Iwq Itr- 467^00 at Hi- lfJi4JS ike io 

iSgci j, ih* lerttme hid tjwued Hi- net 

the iuijeipaterl swriita he^ dangeJ. inlsr a. deocn of 
fiek Our iKTm of iCTftnnrt hui b«n owing to Ticiljn?ecr«i» of opniw c^ng inatwA 
iirke*;’ the t ettHf i MleT T fr™ Lead, t»K MiuiiJt* etc, Qf thiii iKrwe. Kw- 

451j»»ircic otillled tPtbt Pradnerfil IkyreaTtMtibi fu, 

CAvnmncflL 1 he dsief WiMW wf expefidlfflie was dms; tfi foieiu^iw POOie d tNr ^ 
lavbj: ytAfV xii|winci4 In III iImj eamwiwn ^ 4 po iinnti,—lej l'(ww|k* 

•ml rcniWM lA mCFrtfhtj laymenUt^jl ^iSrramf lA wxmrtiii wh i|w M *r 
If l 7 V/W = Ri- aSojami. FaebiOfiej caLmbled ml tfc fd, : had |«H atalw IL 
end IBB liTl m pamj on ilu tpci e^pi^Hlnrt f}i I^Uml anssni K*- ^ 

ItiMBM! £fl mliitaiy o*peBi3ltBic wm Ril 4 &I^ 4 CA- The ceJciilBiiiMia few t 8^)5-4 '"mrtt 
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rlw fcteiTten^ kiil W fiirtl ti Ij. IWl'm * em* of Hi. 4®iW)tXL The re*i »4 

In 4 alc gree »trrOh™ b n™i« of Rlt «hI In laiKiiinuie at ^ 

Inring 1 deaf impi^ncnienl *1. Rt- awNOOP md iwSircjiig the mioiAteo dwa tt» 
(o. 1^30^ ICO. rheopitfm wwi WiL , 

Keoffl T891 1 ta tS?3-4+ Rx. had h™ lor ™ilw»T» end ifpsa* 

twn, wiihib of oalj Hi. j.4nMoa 10 the tfehi 3 md Ri. S^roosieKu hail httn 

i*m« tjr OMpunci^ ibe ifelemi heinfi cexreuted Iw Eo™niiirtkU The ufcwcDl mImc 

ibt tAHTi <4 peWie wm^t ccweml fhtt drhi i*f IndfOt e^peiw BbotU Of 

bnJP a BtmiV oet rtt^eiiioe 3 4 \ ktiiI per eciat. loftM end elrbentutto had hnen md ime 
elill haw conii^Bd rn 3 tm tawt ai fiivwtalik rUt* ; 49^ rtilwty h" bra# 

r >ciJ Afine lha ^eif^—lhe itiial milisgje. ch!i 3111 Manit twoe 181^1 hriiTtotc of 
|ifii4pwbfy of l&bi-wm liiwnd Jh the ituttosM: of tnd aatWfn^ in guMnula- 

tHML oif tfWHivT hi ciilxinoed Mtrrial poanf^f., mrt aid omimrni^ bii >neke% in* 
tinwrlHJci of fooJ ami «U cowaai rf juuS In ikc hijfhtT ]inc» i»iil fc* landn iJcA 
t ei w iitnrd i to hr 4iw fur eihiatm i*tl liTi|biic. and ibe CWmnmioit ahwcareli^ 
dww m do ent^ihfic pQ^dhk f« Inijm. 

Sw R_ Tetuideptiintrd oai ihe latlaoir of the mtlt^cHl d epr e cifal lwo of hownlid tji 

the |WD^ df imlta =e^ ihew oawrtrU nunj, Mr. Rap tpofce iIhbi rein to Imimziim. 
ih« elotnig of Tti nainit to frm Mr, tpiwdiefi waled that tha Indian tlmircrpMait 

pm yvij dteiiii Bm w* he «v«dbMr]£ni by the Btitinh OomnnKfii, lhat India did me 
Infill fiw ahare f^-r hi praCvCilkai Isf ihc EtapcrLiJ Uai I ho CalkmicX atl[ht Uiw 

to pay ■»iB. SOI tada ti. 11c aofKOirBd of the cRmi^ of the siinM j« iharc wt* so 
alLemafiio, bii iJ^mLuxi IJ euaaiieJi wcoii loiolf- Mfr EYareii Mbote ibe 

nf tfa« mirOt hiirnig cffienctad ilw cuxiis^ India t msd Mr. MoBtagn nfa^frrl 
his The QianOilW of ihe Exrhlt^nR Lkxl ifw Govamsdl hod ■etc 4 Hi He hMt 
pEWpMc T ami }- Gotu aypmvod of Hm axeiim. hft. L^^on AllcBenn^pUbeil 
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up and 


tic* IB Rnroie. Mr. RiiinKlI ee^ni 
t pofie BqeiM hffcwaiihtndi UI 4 ] ibe readskm aeu^ldig ikne Badgif 
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REVIEWS AND SOTICliS. 

1. Our /Kdu 4 » PfiiUtiofatt, by C. L Tuster, LC.S. {Lubdoo: Lofig- 
nMitc and Co*, 1893; t 6 »,y Tb» bulky book a noite too laige for tlie 
itery itiiportant ijueuioD which it ttrau Mf. TujifWf '\s tn«]tcr of ht« 
subject, oad hs discusm, with yreiK knowledlisc dnd muked ability, the 
celattouB between the BritUh Gotrentuieni ia fntUa and the KeadutDry 
] Julian Chk&. Ulte proj^rcia of irtttc; drreEopBg luid consolidating what 
luJ already been achieved; must rcudjrt- more drac and intinuLte the presen * 
bond Of union betwecti iia and Ihcte Chiefii. if [ndie ia to tjt inadt* a 
fieaceiul, prospetouSf contented and powerful Empire. On what Ibea.thall 
du» intimate union be enablbhed ? A rbitraiy in cerfercitce and domi ncering 
high-handedness moat have tiu |Mut in our dealings. We mun study btstorj, 
and the teats of chit tneoiicn with these Chiefs, and the advantage of both 
fiilc« and mJed, m erder to establish the principles on which we are to 
dtuii wiili our feudatbrieo. This ia what Mr. Tup|icf has ably tried to do; 
an<) comiderinj: that hts ia almost the drat attempt to do Juitice to this 
vastoTKl impotiont subject, he hoadoiie his work cwsellBjiiljrand thototighly* 
He UMiches on Inicnutrioiia] Law, os otHiRceEed with this matter; he 
J^aiHOn at the history of the pnoleciurate—iiwJudjng (ot gnater Icnstb) the 
aoneuiion of tJudh : he treata of I.apie and Adnptian ; and be 
clcojiy iHif iweteot policy and mode of dealing »ith naUvw State*. The 
odtuneof sovereignly nnct feudalism in India n nest givim at lenifrlj, with 
its cbdierence in vorinu* pom of India Chapter XV11 states very fairly 
oonwnf ihe advantages of native nilc; and Chapter XX u 00 ImNa in 
■tlotton to httpcfial kcdetaiioa Many things tniej down by Mr. '! 'upper 
air aimply applicattons of tcgol ideas 10 the apccul cuctita«aiic« 

of inilia > and ihese, though cDUnd enough in iheinselreE tnual ruthe' 
nnk os what ^uld be than as what actually b the fuw at present. We 
have the power to lay down tawsj and 10 long aa we do thb with due 
comddentiott for the lights, feelings and susccjiuMiiics of our Indiim 
feudatories and aubjecis, rhey wtU accept our regulations wilfingly, »a up 
to them boncMly, and be loyal to our pauntautu power. Hm we must lie 
jus: and prudent. Mr. Tapper tclli us plainly that hU bonk is unofficial. 

It i* 4 ""atady to help toward* the vctuetnenl of a quesiioB «> tmpnttanc 
ani^l coBiplicated as it ja diffictiU and delicate, A% 9 help ut ihis rtarable 
«D.iciirtiuo, his work is mvoluable to Briihli and Indian poUtidnnf; and 
we congratulate Mr. Tupper on having wtiittn with much poins ■ book 
dcsserving of deep and raseful study, free fmtn teiicros bleimahes, and 
■toting hia cavr ably and cteoriy. We hope thm he will be fblluwwt by 
Othei wTtleis, Oh the lines which he ha* here opesed oat and nude 
fwocxicable for them, with otic ftroiig, admiTabk efTeti.* 

r. i/r by Joint FiawiussoJi iLoudoa : John flsUden and 

Cto., tSgJi 7 *- M ) is a welMlIimraced Handbook m Ceylon, limgght up 
10 date from format editioiti, and enlaigcd by the addltiuo of the statisiic* 
of the ceasu* of 1891. Tin: uppeiulicea wbicli foim the bulk of this stout 

/ We ltt.* isw»K*l*^artsiiieiirfli»tl»abu« wvA rtieh. wiiJi tveiy optwfCHtinB * 
? ojiieioB of iu nviewn ia tbb iwai n WJuiiJw ewt that 

it will ItsJ io (hr Mid faitho Jawerisg of the stunt •dote UdU«a riactB^nm^'We no 

J»sc ’1 ctamutc im ml^ccl in om next Erv 
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volume, at kngtli, whh w^ny maUen coaccming its prodycts, 

sports and resotitm, and they a^e gnomllj very tnrtftstlng reading. 
Appendix VII, where under the title ijf Chmiisnity itnd Missitmsin Cnyldn^ 
m TiiiiJ eiprcted lu ^nd mtach decdli gives little beyond a 

panegjTic of ihe mtthtir'f Qwti sect and h» elloii!i at dtscstablBhntrnt* 
There is i mthcf tons drawn dcsaipiinn of an ^"EkptaiBt Kraal/' by which 
u^auppfK he ueatita Keddah ^ hut hretts m »ajing Lbat it li pcfruUnr 
tfr the [stand- Appendix VLoo Aiitmjdhapura is iOe messt interestmg 
pan of khe boolc. There b too much itndumiy ip givuig a fBui^rur df 
Tiew of things \ and those who have bo*n t« the islsndH will hardly agree 
that diere are no leeches or snakes in Ceylon. 

^ B/atJb hy Zr:Lie Colville^ KfLG.S. (Edrn- 

buEgb and Londem i W, BIm:kirtwl and SatiB, 1893; 16a,)- Tliia boe^ ts 
ciedleptly gpt up by the puhlkhen , it is well written iand wdl-ilhiitrskd 
by the aathoTess j and it lus two good itinps,—otic of Africa and the olhcrr 
on a larger wakt of Corral hfiida^a&car. The adicideotiil s|ioiltng of 
many of ihe negatives taken by the autiwera of typioil imtves in varuMti 
pUcc»« wai a serious lofs^ with which bie readier wLU sjpiupathtre, She 
gnref us a personal accoimti tnlcrspersedi with good descnpiions of places 
and fjeo| 4 cs, of a journey from Alexandria, r /4 SneJt, ^Icrmboaii aqd the 
inevitable Zanribatji to Madaga^xar« which she iravcned from East to 
West. This is the most micresting jian of the liecauttc n disds with 
CD ahnost nnaltempled country; and tn the livdy pages descriuin^ 
Imttncyf some spi^e is oticra|lJ^d by M. My re de Vtlfifs^ who, tiansfEiTcd 
rrom for no special qualldcadun Ear &b otii iiiLhortSs can 

tdl US, h now engaged in trying to bully and uutwk tiiam Ftoch Mada¬ 
gascar our aulhoTcss and her husband want to .\ttuambj<Liic, Quiiiuiiiin& 
Lnurmn^ Matriim and DuihUf wh^ce they mited Pretoria^ Jcunn^buii^ 
Kimherley ind Cape Town. 'FhefM going by iteamer to the Caiurki* 
they pioeeeded to SeOcgamlrbL, and vasiiecl Haidihurftt. Siem Lcone^ lubeiiar 
Asxn^ Bonny and labtcvillc, and cndi^d ihcir long and eventful journCY at 
Liabori. Mis. Colville writes well and pleasantly, and is a good observer 
anil a plucky traveller i and her book will he read with gr&it jilcirsUTe by 
the general rEader:i who besides she eriienainment provided by fbe varsed 
incidents dqikiert in iti pages will bud no small anioiini of kncm^teiige of 
the lamlg and peoples visited by ibe lutliojesa- 

4. Lprd AurJkhttd^ by Caftain I- J. Trotter (Oxford : The Cldtendon 
1S93 ^ as. 6d ^ £f/ /fuJia Srn^s)^ The (Udefcut votitmci of a 

Serks like this m neoessmly of vaijing merit, aconrdmg Ki the cttpailEy 
of aeh IndJvbdiial aiuhar. In the volume here norietd^ Captain Ticticr 
mainLLios ihe pCkdiion secured to him as an author by bts pfevinus 
wotka. As a biography, hnwev^, U is decidedly wonting. VVo are mid 
liitic legEudlng l^ord Aaekiand cithiu- Eiefoie. during or after hk 

CQverno^CteacroIjhip and even the vhetch of hti chatocte? ti bitei, fiog- 
meirtUfy anil iaootnplete: wif have Ibe fight to expect. In such a work^ a 
^guoddbnl m*t rt^tding bodi the roan and the fukr. Captain Tfoticr 
gwes Ui^ in foci, tittle beyond i hKtiWy ol Ehc htit Afghan war, wilh n* 
IbcmuOMi* ctmeoiirse of, singularly blattdcdns and intaiialde ajtgra. I nU 
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our author has told m lui expcJl^nt rnmncr—d™Iy, boTdlj and mitfifiUlj^ 
though ifae &hareof ihc hlaiufr dcsm^ by Lord Auckbnd hirosolf is mther 
mlitboi^. The scory ii ™y opportune in ihc pieicnt year, when the 
mne •’Forwartl Policy * is being again advocated and pnrtued, notn^rtl^ 
standing the uriming vojca of niinrieratii able and eapefietic^ tneik; lUid 
when ytmm poltUcib eager (oi dmincUon and igiiormtly wrml for the 
sectuity of oar Horth'^western hVoiUier, are again being albwed. to Uieddle 
and iniiddle^ and to wonj and hanr nn our eitresne frankn In tn* 
difmiao^ while dte Atnir of Afghanistan » being fteedlessSy interfered ^th 
anil abused. Among fome O^her defects of Cafitaln Troller i book* we 
note bis having Uheiif at full value, Broidfool's Cat^wr i/ Marjiir 6Vii^/ 
trhidi thmvts ihe latter gentleman info an nmleiertred proinii- 
ncncev We wemid Tecortimcnd the Trading erf Sir hA tyad's jti$t irnaoret 
on that wotk azul his T^marks on Ihe proved dmracter of its hero. ^Hie 
atiempt to damEigc I he reputaiion of Sale should not have fbund i place 
in ihts acccuint of the Afghan war* 

5. C/rtT, by Col. C- U. flSJ fChdord : The ClarcmJoti 

press, ** 9 J; *s. 6 cL)* This other volome of the </ Mm ^Sci, 

more than maiatai 04 tTie high eharacter ^rf Iti prcdecifssotA; and nottutii^ 
liss eoald be erpoclcd from the taicnLed aulbofi who id so ihmoughlv at 
bome in every part of Indiam History. Eld throws new lighi on Cllrw* 
hi^oty ficoiTi fcctiie doeumenti lately publiBhed by Dr. Funtai. Tfse account 
of the batile of Flawy b ttf <!eep intetesi : CoL \{i]Jd$on thenn dearly 
brtv little of real hghting ^kd Lhc alteady ^ranged hitc of Ibe hetiayod 
rtiliu of Bengal; and boWt for once in hi* Ufc^ CUtci uUetly urtaer»od, 
limply drilled ento safer}' on a tide of crcrkti onr which, after he had 
itanetE them, he uciabte to cxemoa any coixrtoL Chber parts of the 
book are eqnuUy weB done, the diifeetp which we Imve pomted Crtil 
ill other volLune^ of the Kiies it not absent from thia i « see Clive 
bctiutifnhj delineated at ike daihii^ soldiec the datitig leader, t he mdexi ble 
govemot^ and the pnidcnl refomicr; Imi trf Clive m a huahand^ a father, a 
hiend, a man in one word^ little or tioihini: ii given e?(oept what one 
may iiead between the linefc of the libiory- Bis private dutnestic Life 
rrouins io mucii under a vdi, dull LEtdy Clive i* bandy inentlrmcd [ and 
hcT^? a| IcMt we have no JiiaL how many diildien they had. wbc^i site died, 
and limr they llvi;d together. There are jwtoc blemiih« irf dicijoa. On* 
cannm gather who inuiiknrtt Chanda Sahib {[u ;jh or what va* ^^ihe 
tnsiditHrt dbeoae wttkh rarefy left hmi ** {p, i 4 -ih whai it tw he projioaed 
to dowjti] hb jaisbir, nor biw the Oivc fund m 1^58 came Ui QjveV 
fie^mndanes {fx 1 yS). There are JOtne |ieculiar and fatdly constructions 
09 flt pp 40^ 15J* The >tber* at p. lyjmay pass ; but a fiiwe eannm 

be coireciiy ck»crilKd as diagonal lo a river {pt 95) not a man ai “ feaolving 
m nci fW {p. dfij; and to sue m fomin luupcrb tt*- rtfljbtimtfc* 

diddenc ihnig ftwi being merely a tiudihle lUppLiani^ purely k was not 
tbcSabahdai but the Suboh which wai put up for sole {p tdi). There 
are ntlipcinii oi i 11 for J (pd^e SyJ, L>ph Tor Dab at p. 1 1% India Office , 
for India llouseT several aimeak But wbal bcectfEia of Sit W. Itunler's 
trajuiliemiwii ahen Sliah Alant (Kingirf the World) b changed 
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incQ Studi Alim (l<«irned Kins); ^f<3gtl1 EmjKnr. well knotm ii£ 

AiiTangzebe beeom^s Anrungiib itnder Col. U^Iuso]i'& ]>cii iind Aurtingzib 
uncf^r that of Captiun Tiouer. These *rr, lidwevcr, tnliiOT dcEcels, whkh 
we i>oiat out rither fof the inhe of conection bj the gtfloJ author in 
sulMoquent edtiioni of the booh, which «e titre to he called for* as new 
documenu tire uiusnhed. We have to tFumh Col. htotleson for a book » 
delightful to md m it is cortect and eaaci. 

♦ 6, Aarvm/^y bj Sfr.tffi.itT LatfE fooLE, B.A. (Oafbid: The Ctsfendm 
Pnafs, 1893; ea. 6tLJ, in this work, anoiher of the Kulm of India Strkit 
the author giret us tto excellent portrait of the great Itoperial bigut, who 
though not the greatesi of the ^togut Cniperon reigned over a larger eittent 
of lodioji temtorj' than did nrty ol his rare. Vet amid thv glory of ldi 
sunrouadingsaot) ihc itoioiuitor lu* ict^rjues, the star of .Mogul domination 
had already passed the reiihh. Our author believes tn the cniltt sincerity 
of .iVmungalb'i bigotry and teiigiousness, and he certainty (iiesents stmog 
ntgijjneflti for it; but they we not absolutely eotiriitting, and wt still liiel 
that a eertain amntiiu of hy^wtrisj wu not abomt from the character of 
the “ Xiiniei’’os l>»a colled him. The wtird-jxSTtratt uf ibe man .ind 
ralBf pvtn na by oor outhor is os exeellent *s the engtarmg from an Iniliaii 
Otto's pencil whtcb farms the frontlipjeec gf the rolinne. ‘rherd is an 
oppormne disciuiattion 01 p. ito proving that the Kupce nf AerungzibV 
time W 31 fully from es. jd. tO :s. 6d. Not only the Ein^wmi liimsetf, bat 
the circiimstoncefi of his litnea and the changes then taking place iri 
Indio are clearly ^ven;, tnaiung the whole a very readable votunie of thU 
exceticiu setiO- We object, hnwever, to the by do iitcniis proved charge 
of immorality against Jehanara Begum, whtMC loyal SJiul dcvnt'ton during 
her unfonunole father's mpitvity iiught to have imaured the veiling of tills 
irrelevant Mandat, The ouiniiott, loo, of (P^ -1 j> and elwwiieir) in 

connesim with deeds of Ksjput toloiu ts hisittHcally mcorrect oil'd calum- 
ntoua, Rajput chivaliy needs no ^tmulont beyatid its own high sense of 
huonw, and to soy thoi they need intnaiciuiM is os tmtrue as the asurtkm 
thol the Trench charge on Chompagtie, or the British radiirt to the death 
tin Whisky w Beer. But the moat fctious blot in .'Ir Poote'i ivork is 
hi* descriprian of Iklhi and of the Mogni'a piUce. where, while professing 
to fohow (be gcBoolly accurate Bcmicr, there is no eiscuse for hi» placing 
the ChoTidni Chauk fSilvet Street) inside the hurt, any luore t^n for 
placing Oft the wrong waJls rhe '* Ajfitn fi'rJirttt /fiir nti iamin att, Hamta 
aif, ^ Aumt/o firr. 0 AaMitr rti-r." It would be wdl for Mr. Pnole to tOfrecl 
hiv i>age* oE desmptiot] of the great ItuperioJ city with the help nf some— 
*nd there are stSI a ff w Alive—who knew llelhl and espedalfy the Imperial 
paiaee tjefore ihe time of the Indian mutiny, 

;. by the Rnv. W. A. Hottos, M.A. fOrfijrd The 

Clmendon Iva^ *891; ns, 6d.V Thu—the Iasi bwei! volume of the 
A^ukrr 41/ ladui Senea—is sutwirior to sin/eral of its cnnipanign!i in giving 
ut ■ better biograpbr of its herch am! thus placmg bebre the reader not 
•only WefleiJey the ^niia. but abo WePeaicy the nan. Idt, H.^Tmn had 
to conteod not with the want bur with the cculwtanoe of the nraietiahi fyr 
Ills wofki but the vtcetion* already p«j|iliidteiJ—and vNsctic caiidiclly 
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tr4luAble itwnttf rtady to ht» luniK lie hw 
uiert it tkiirulljr and abljf* WdJcsJe/* gwai qiulhtes are »oi part idly notifd 
with all his little foibles; hit acconiplishett nemces and his pro|iO!i«l 
reforms'■^specially for tire eduetioo oi well i-lirwii: ‘iba 

-ciicumsEtmces of the limes ire catefolty deUneoicdf Ihcit diffieitliks cleiHy 
stated^ and the vesatiopg actioii of the Court of Pifettor*, hptinjetihg 
him ns they hampefed others both before and after him, a« doly dwelt 
upon. That WcUesIty did teally found the British Indian Etipire and 
thIts did an Ineatinuilild sertice to Etigisnd, and l>y no weans a leas one 
Ibi India ituif, » an idmiried liet I the jiixttlication of hie ptedcterinfhcd 
scheme nf sjjgiandiieuiuiit at the etpeuse of Inifian stales is by no means 
an feuy tasls. It may be lald that if he hid not foonded the British TniEaii 
£in|are someone else srould have wlablished a French one, may makr liU 
action futlitkally juvtihahEe; but we must difitin{>iiish between his case mid 
that of Mine of bis compeen who leteii under the nceesslty «f self pieer- 
vmioR, whisticas he ddiberaiely planneiJ and peTseveriitgly eieented «« 
aggirstive syiiteiQ of aitefigion, whtcbi whaiet'cr its Innate worth and result¬ 
ing benefits, beijsii and ended with many acts of r|Hi^innafjk Justice:— 
e.j;', his action towanis the Sliam. But apart froni this crmsidctaticHt, 
•which is not inopportune amid the present craie (or another *' Forward 
Policy,* be certainly sraa a Btcal mau. who achieved a grtral work, and 
left to hla (bliuwccs, despite Lhemseh^ the toek of coflsoiidaiing and 
cxiending iu It logically tetuhed iu the present developed State of this 
great delwnlfcncT of the British Empire Lord VVcllMley and his wtitfe 
have foimd a j^o-ui liirttirian in Mr. HuUnn, H’e auist, liowever* note, as 
inual, a few defects. ’Fhe dale* at [a 44 we mcoireei nud confused; 
hladhava Rio bccowei Mahmlaji and S'lna ti tried a* s name mlead of 
being a tiilt^ at ftw ’ 8 j; we Have |adhpur «t p. ^; and Oindal id Oiiirah 
fur Omdat nl Omrah in veveral fJsMt. >\'e hope to »ew theMt and similar 
biemithea eliminated iit ftiture editions j fur arm of ibt smkn rendered 
by this Huien of Arfhi Sieriea ii the sriwoljutng of a tmte fur Indian 
litereiote whtcb ii proved hy ihc roll for socceHire editiom of most of the 
volumes of the reties, already puhlUhed 

a Tht noakofEttuth^ by R. H. Chari.e?, M. A. fOsford : IV f:Tarendon 
Press, 1893 ; ifinj Mr. Charles bn given as b tCOsi valuable stork, the 
knowledge of which is necessary to all students of the Bride for the ideas 
in it must have exhred in the muKis of the writers of the Kew Tcstuniebt, 
and of both Jewish and Chiwbut writm down to the fottnli cenjury. Otu 
nandaten has been precctled by rerenl ind ivoodily by Professor DiUmann, 
whore learned and eabaurtire-work, indlspenrehte to all who is&‘«td him, 
Mr Charles bas onalniy ftilhiwtd, wipplcnteming It liy the many db- 
coi'eries «n€C made. Mr. Charlis give* ibe teat of Dillmann'a intndiiioir, 
adding, tu notes, his own ooirecriena (rent ibe .-fiihitopian M& direovered 
by him to the Biitish MoKura. Thi* moilsrt f hn is by no mean* good, 
and we should linve prefotred Mr. Charfet' cuntinooas franslnrion front 
the Briiiili Musciith MS., with iJillioann'i variiiiuTifl m the notes ; and we 
Iropc ibis will be done in bi^ future edhiont rbu may be called fur. 
fragments of the fSreek and l-utin versions, jlso recently direomed. 
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hare helped vo niahi; the inult of Mr. Charits* jeanted klxnus [iiote 
$ itiifactofy ; mc} hu Itodh is a compteie espontbn of all that we Jet krttjw 
hg the B<iok wt EDoefta His ininKhictions, geucnii nful apeciil^ 
bia nou!# amJ cutici^ u(ip4rAtu^, tuj eitCLirsus oJia jtre ilH 

ralittble comributwns hoUi to phiblogj-aud Jiicgesis; and we recomtnpnd 
B wartuly to imr readeiiL A very intciestiag uody ts ihaurf the origin of 
en spirits from the souls of the slntigbiered giants, tl% decendanU of the 
Bjigels and of tiu) daughters of tnen—^^whtch settiu to coruutute a llak 
between demons, Jians and iJcva. 

JSftiVj A^MtU a* Thfun'aiif by Val C. Prinbep, A*K-A. 
( Saiiih kldu and Co., *893 j. js. dd.);, has eighty pages of yti 

iiwpi story of ihe jmsgituiy find by the tiretended uandator of thr 
a se pdpytttt 01 a pointless story of AbibiiJ;i a i^hoenieian topjiosed to 
***ri ofiioed as a sa£rihce to tke gods ia jnciciu liritutij 
ITufie a nothing no¥?I or intBiesting in either the plots on the results of 
the two Stories, or p«ni « one story. Hinoriial rwuion is all right, when 
the BHihof jTo^ his litefnty oflapring; bni the wsnaneius of giriag jire’ 
icmfed translations from iniogiDaiy mocieni dtKiunentt goa beyond fietturt j 
an as ft may misguide the genend reader, U approaeba dangetuutly near 
becooung a fsisebocHl. 

10. S'Af £16 aad Mnttffiriu Fiedittami dt by C. ttanMtnT 

Smith (Londiin; W, H. Alko and Co., 1893 ■, til eirl.) The darkrtedts 

eoveUiping the evening of the life of thb truJy gntod, KrejictTmiin gives |o 
this hoot H deep and tneUnchoJy intercsL The anthtw begins wuh sa 
aecouoi of thi- distinguished family of winch l-cidinand hajj been the 
otoat dtstiiigitifhetL He then relates Kerdinond's successful and briUiaot 
dipJamiUic wteer, in which his mci, energy, liooesty and tlnd-hcaitedJiess 
are cnnaplcortm in 1 rrmarbible degree. Tim eateo dosed wilh an 
undeserved ceittnro by a Minraterial Court who were really the pat fief 
ntenung Ukinc. It drove t eidinand to dw grcai wwk of his life—the 
buet (jnal; and n are told, at ImEtb. the fliigfe.handcd fintities of 
putpoac, the mdefeiigaijlc labouta, the undaunted persevcmice, and the 
aticonquerablc energy which aecxunplkhed that entajirise m the teeth of 
the sensdew rabtanct of England afest folloin, b equal detad ihe 
fflifimnnaw l*anaji,a Canal selemc. mt it was undeuaitea imprudendy— 
epcciaUy os regattb the inesttabie ken of life in that terrible dimnte^ 
MW an Kknowleifgcd Cux Uut bejond that. J-erdkiiord de Lessen* 
^«f *«!,* 10 be d«r of hlomc, 00 wh™*oever that may ultimately 
* ibe caiiMul C^liirtp e^ii^icfit |>iCiiEi4nem!e ia not Ltivtaj u> 

ihe itTftU eaiUwiuitc of Stpicmbei tm 2ji}. The Liic !tk 3 and 
Ts juc at grdi Ictigth ; with iUGchiftg of the pr«rit t:bitd- 
Idt corHimoo of tl« Engineer: wh« the treoeli de«re fur thZ 

action igarrut lerdinand personnllj, no words can #ay, I he book is wdl 
^lUcn, oce^ally * li»lc prolis. fan, full of bicrssL There a« somt 
* y rcttjtiwl rii makes—M fjcetonaecb ibr accruaechm the tioman 

^ Bt^ioiuficlds •ummmudy porobaic of the 

Canal Wtarm tn HI73 (p^ hJaer, wty be 
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with a ftad pleasuTf by all- iTie text df the imif of ram m iSSS^ which 
fii^ the {utematiorul siAtu# of tfic Suez Cimiil » of jicrnaaDciil valuer 
m Pkrsiffm JiiiirtitiifVf aaJ by E f ixaB Enj Rt^Ei> 

(Chimjgo: S* G. Crig;^ iml Ca, 1S93 1 $^.50)^ ^ a popjjlitr corapilMiott 

of much mformalion, thi% bCK>t deta * ierviee id the f^cral teidei by 
pbicb|; beibre him in «i candensed funn—wKh ocoiiicmh] irtiicciifaoo— 
wKot he wouid otbcfwise hate to ^eek in many and ntrt entily itcccssible 
bfiok^ The authoress dealt with Ccmeirormip l''ahEavh and Peniait, tiv 
duding—^oodp^ only knows why—rhe Qtcrafl. "Inhere ii a good deal ^ 
the style known tn America ns High ^lutm whkh often d^eodhtes 
imt> funding nonsertie, "rhe aoThoress mnimually speaks of the feet" 
of but dues not spedfyhow many each has; and Trips in her 

niytholqi^, andi cS cootw^ in her Onental words. Canopus^ she s*y», 
"was A tiar’’! what tl lias become now who may Cdl. At pt Jit4 she 
condescends to eaU the Shsh Nanirb *' a nlnabEe Perriun Oassicv’^ and 
dui **in the Pci^ltm idngUB it ciifita ooJy iti tuaiiuiciipt ferttn^" eridctilly 
i^nomne of the book's true place in reman litemure, its peculiar purity 
of style, tml ibc fact of lti having been, long ogd, printed in Fratiee and 
in India, not to metirkm oiher countriss^ We wiiki nevcrthetciSf to 
^eimipfbtent her on her diligence aitd persewMce, She gives ui frecpicnt 
eLittnicia from Perfion bookSf and ihcu presents to her teaders ipedroeni 
of some of the gems of oriental tbcMi^ and language. The book t* 
otterly ukIcs to orientsli^, as wanting both in efepth and acenmer; but 
h: will fjenefit the geueml reader* bccauee in gimerully rolbwing approved 
authors—Siyce and KawlTn«o]i—nur auihorets is not ofren astray^ 

IS, CeeaJiatt IWms ow/ edited by W. of 

MoutreaT ^l.oadoni WalEer Scoiit A daimy Iklle volume of 

selected poetry by CanodEiifi authors^ arranged under nine diirinct hciidSy 
tHu^irolivc ui Coimdlim narioiiiaJ life and osphoJliOfis, Canadian fii^tOiy and 
scenery^ Canadian sports and scoaonL The verai^esrion thrnonbout b as 
ctmt^cx^ raried and charming as the subject mailEt. llae bcauiifui balUiJ 
form lie* aide hy ride with ksfdly Spenserian alatuaa and the ntfroas 
long measure rendered familiar in hlaamlmy's l-tys nf Aneiort Kome, 
The rJnnUle natinnaiUy with lu double history is well and jusdj tedeicted^ 
0 $ b also the hkfidmg of the two togeiher in the new spirit ol the uruied 
nOtiiiTi^ loyal and tme to thttisb Inq^riatisiiL At pa^ 8 and g is a 
stimng popntar song^ of which we quote the condudiog ver^ : 

O triune kingdom of the brave, 

O Sea-gin island of ihe free^ 

Q Empbe of the land and was'e^ 

Our hearts, our hands are all for thee 
Stand* Canadians, firmly staiid 
Round the Cbg til Foth^bnd/' 

Our readers wUi appredittc the pixm spirit and sentiment or thti titiie 
gem from p. tfo; 

** O light c^oe 1 where dost thou glide? 

Below thee gkams no silvered ddCt 
But concave hearenV chieusi pride. 
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Abuve ihM bums Eve'f rot^ bar; , 

Below ihee ilixabs her daiUn^ star; 
t>cej> heath tby' k«J her round wotldi an 1 
Atwirc, below, O sweel Earprue 1 
To ijbidd^ forerj' eyes ;— 

tin earth, no w?»e,—all jewcMed shtcj I" 

1i\ 0 rtrougl^ nttHiimend ihit charming cnllecrion of boputifut poenis^ 
tj. TSti Staty etc., by G. K. Bihiiam tl'ondon; H". H. 

Allen, (S5J ; 65.;^ iTiij consists nt tiro paits. The fint reJatts, in 

a Emphk and (deaant Kylf^ a tale of iediajj life foritinaiefy of ran 
currencb^the night aiiack by rohl>CT$ on a village head'inaA'E house, it* 
tended with tinuujul and harrowing feiralities,—the irajdag of the munkreraa 
Wlngc to iu ocion and abeEtQrs.-tJi*ir puisuit, capture, and eitcution, 

I he rhiuactet^ are well dm wit, and the nanaliK apiiilcd ami atnooih. The 
■econd par: describes the gpi«i« into which tnou Indiaii tutimn break 
out, 4 t least once a year, when d*tic« and dinners, nicea and Bthleikr sports 
rcigo amid some flirting «nd much raefTtmrtii- Here too the naimUre is 
jp^p jc good, and Ihtmigb lx kuzkt ihe cJintcttiFfn of ihc dacoi ly sioty, 
It prtscois a welWrewn piclure of Anglo-Indian lift Tlic wbolc ra a 
P ituiMaiiirig I^blbhm shemy r^^mcfnberilmt books on 

India tniulre the rensirei of their proof# by campctetit noden. Her'c we * 
aw treated tu “Tritsftnojiolv," amJ '^Sahib-^" "fiats ^ficuil Indka." 

"Duddanand w on. These might; pnsa: but the oncoiuciDiu use oFan 
■niproper Hindiuuni word an page ijS ibcnjid be rectified at onct 
^ M- /’rinfAni, by Prof. Geewqh Rawijnson, M.A-, KILG.S, (Ijondoa : 
T. Fithcr Unwin; Xew Vurki G. R Ptnmim'i Sow. 1^3; ThK 

***of -Sfcfy if Uu Naiim^ Senea whkll is doing 
g<w work m jKipukriring atideijt Hiitorjr in detail—Ic wonliy of a place 
n t c beries, and wort by of the high rrpuiaiion of its aittbor. A good map 
01 Ancient Parlhia ond iu mrnniniling cmiiiiiies anoinpiinies the wort, 
with «vm 1 iliiiaintioni, opeciaily of 1 ‘onbtao cotM. Prof, Rawlmson 

S’ 5 **s™phy of Pnrthui and its lui roundings, and what is koowa 
J the elhfKjgiaphy ^ ,h,j ^ 

unxman Then he cimectly tiacea theie Itbtory in a clear, and 

p easant style, through all iti vicisnodcs. frato nfier lire deaih ijf Aieisndcr, 
lU coni^ w„h ut Seleocidan, HflcurLm and Arracniojo netghbaui*, and 
ila ware with the Ronutis, to in downfall from a remit of (he Ptretaiu^ 
The kat chapteT-Panhian A^, Retlglin and CuiMiiis 
pwTion of a wboUy iotereattng work. whkh. with 

-bit -^3 i frt.b U'C me 

(o wtW anythrofc- which is at a]J likely to lielp tte study of Oriental 

r «■ ■ -2z:! 

O.s prentee, tolls u*, one wur karo. U* !«■«• t 

ttmcb that ia not Hindusnuit i ^ ■'i*™ 

. ‘ ■" -Bauitt thrown;. Ranch (CdLCb)i, names 
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ti( {vurape^ n^(rii» and articles of cdeUimg, cre,, which one irondcri to 
And in «uch a bwk. Glancing ai randotn, wa dnd nuincroui mistake*;— 
fftca^ ^Ava for iixfljr accounts, p, J4 i Mff, e fm CAa, pw ii; toA fot 
tumiture; gAnc/ for balh: uverat ninie* of montln nnd days a 1 pL-66 ; 
and soveni uniuiais at p. loj^ Even the vDcabuLtriea are not Diiitworthy : 
ftntmcEs is not tuiA^i, and j/m is a Leucr won! fot peach than SAij/is/K. 

i(t. £tiaia ia d* iJtxirr 

(NeufehiteL ii * detailed report on ihti Central Amirrkan State, 

containing lueful and rdtuhle infurautiinti on its isco^raphy, politics and 
comtnerciaL naiisttra, very iosporiatK for intending eotigrants and stt^'esion, 
sad tnieresting to the gejicral reader. 

17. TAf 6>nn' i'nlw e/ Cf>iitiuUifK>//rj by |Jk. A. G, P.sspate?- 
and (Wey: Ale**ndcr Gardener, los, 6d.>, Mr, \Vllltam 

Metcalfe pneaenia us with an excelleitt traaslation, Fmo) the inodcrn Oteck, 
of the erudite worii of (be bucented Dr, i'aspaics- The stout 8vo. i-oluarc, 
ftficompaniei! by a map ahuwing the position Of the ancient buDdln-j, ii of 
COrooiandini imercst to arcbjcologart and, thoush in a [pss degrre, to 
mders and students Of Uyzantme hUtory, which if enablous now to ttiidy 
tnore clearly by llie assignment of localiuea, tlioi we« hitlwno Utile mor^ 
thiu mere name*, rcrsonal Dhsenratkmti aJuJ cocavaiion*, where ptsetkaWe, 
*havc been tup^lemcoird by a lare lanilliariiy with liytantuie wtitcfs^ whose 
works base been exlMualiirdy luuUed for topogiaphicai ndeiwices; and 
though thew wwlut are at ttmttt rigus and rten conttadictory, their 
edbiiDn haa enabled the uudile stribut lv fix, at least approitimattHy, the 
tiles of most ttf the places menlionetl in Hyiamhie hisiory. He follows ld 
the tuin Cmmantine Ppfphyrogenltua. Vet studymg the leit side by side 
with the map, we ewnnot but see that a great deal is fuesS'Wnrt and does 
nnt finite tally with (he docnplitin; quoted ‘tube, as an iitjiaitet, the HaU 
of the I'eari, fx Jt6. Ir ta not to be expected ihai one authoi aiotie eotiJd 
fits definitely, ift one efTort, ihs positkin of buildings of which all traces arr* 
either cornpleidy lew. or ibt titei are corered will mixlcro alimninajitnis. 
indents of Honua'lopogtaphy will uiuierstnnd the difticuUy ; and henry^ 
wc are all the mote ipnlcful to Dr. Paspaica and ItU iTafimbuor for the 
liTCMDi Bticmpt, succaafol as it is oluitMi beyond all hope. 

ra Cii^ A_y aw Oid Cliffw (LoiMlon ; OasseU and Ga, ; it) w a 
light and atiy sketch of the authors esperictjces in Auitialia, soute 40 
years ago- ThUi*s have, of course, changed gnsuly in Hit memiirne ; and 
ihe .\intalis here dcseiibcd an no moK be a guide to the colonv m 
the ptesent Hmr, thin il can be to ancient drirun ; hm Una dear and 
detailed account of life in AmtlmlLa ip the tdden days ; attii as the anihnr 
med town and eountry life and gold-diggiag, there is-much vanety as «eD 
aa iuttrest in [be w psgea of this wall goi-ap licitc work. 

1^. 7Ae CAi/d, by 1 *ejiiiy Chaso Mute* (Calcutta and Ijundon: 
'lliadfCT and Co., *^3 = 4fi* 6d.> Mr. ChwelJ hu jon^ i,i presenting 
the Koglhh trader with a genuine Bengali ooed, written by a ItenpJi ^ind 
deolnm with AengilL lift A|iuuu all the dutractert ore natives -of India 
of rarkrtui castes, religiojti and malei of life. The stoty » meant u> shod 
(he evil of.extsni** parental bve, which, by indulging every whim and 
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acgtfscring lo ptttiisfi^ forms (hat vcfj^ fcuruntin: evil in fntiiA^—3 ipoUt 

child- n>e lncidcatt nmratcfl by ibc 4iitbur arc ^Oodp the talc is full of 
tutCTtsE Bad is well toJd.. Being ll didactic talc; however, it, ■* • niitttrr of 
coun^ 15 reihec preay and i^oody'goody. Ill ciiief meril coniskts iti tktt 
iasfi|di( which it yivci into miWs mamiiirs cuf life *nd thougla—gemmUy 
tinkncrirn 4|uanlhio to most EttTQ|>e2n£- The tnmilatcr has done bis pm 
well ihoitgli (Not h an occf^dtol aa at p, 15J, when the nidfor 
hlar when MaiLb) rrJ^Ar—a jiractice wiili when one 

The book is well gm irp i sod we recoirfmend it to our leaders is one in 
which they will fitnl nincrh iiUcicsi and amusemenL 

JO. Ktoiti Messrs^ C J- Oly we iiave leccived Bock VIIL of 
wiih IB mttoduaion and notes by fl S. &EJUCKiitfacir, M.A. (Ounbridlge: 
tjnntnity Tfes; Ijondon 1 CL J- Cliy» 1S73 : 414- ^olmiie folly 

rBainraiTis the duncter of the meU-kaown anti juidy j^mued Piit Ihesf 
Seriea. Mr. Slicckburgh^l noies are both numcToui and good, and the 
ijetfgmpliical and Hiizmtcal tndox a both fitU and iraliiabk.^ 

itr A Shtr/ Mtiffry C^ina, by DnsilETniUS c. Kf^OLdfett fljorRlon: 
W. H. Alleti and Cc^ Mr. Etouige^’i larger History of 

t^hifia il farettrabty known t and tbit shorter oo^l, which, a& he icllt us^ h 
mote than x mere abridgieenr of the fornter., b a bot>% we cm reoomi;ieod 
to those gf our reader^ who' wish to form m correct idoa of the piesenf 
condition and governincinx of the greal Eaarcrn MmpiTe. Ten —and 

ipiite enough—diipose of the fiemi-myxhkil htsiory of ihe ceoturfet before 
aur em ; the nevf 24 pages bring iia ifcirly to the dose of the riiith cenUiry 
when we reach more trustworthy fotincci of knowledge t and 1 1 marc 
pa^cs knd ua at the Moogol conqaesi in the ciiiih cefituxy. The cbancLcr 
and deeds csf GsigbU Khau are well ifommjMed ou at jifx 54“56, The 
Aiandwi coiiit|uear tiriiigi 4ia la jv J ±^ ; anti in iJie Tci^iung ajM 
All. BooL^r tiesu, io incrKsiig datailt the cnoflefTi liiMaiy of China ; and 
more than half the TOlnrac deaJi with the ptescnl centiiry. The dedine 
of ihr htfinchu yover^ ih* inoeasing cnatm with fomiffitc«t the unant and 
trDEI hies rdultittg therdronv iHc onljUiy opemttans ind rr^beUiema that 
etuned, are all given in good order ond pnoportion Nor are ihi jnEemsil 
si?iirs of ihc Empire., itt intricate airstcm of govefnnienE nnd jioiicyi so 
tmintdiigihle to the nniiniiry Western reader^ negbeted : all lltCMi pointi 
irc Inroaght down to due and are ircfttid hiirly and iinpartUlly. A dimno- 
logjod tabte of ihc dyna^ii^ and emperors^ aijd» ns iti appendu, iijc tcits 
of vjLcums trcitsts between Engfind China cotnpleLe 1 TCiy tragf^ ii xtui 
wi:flr-wrktCTi book. There ue blemiAhea which fcir works wre f]uUe free 
from. At (1. 15 * Mr. Boulgcr who ought to knowbelier rtpcnui the shocking 
bad cbsiwcter given to Luoisiii BOfgU chiefly by Victor llugo^a character 
unknown Id her good and faithTnl people of Ferrara^ He often ciUi the 
Chinese troops opposed to the Tupingi the ^ever vk^octi xtmj" for- 
gcuing thai the name appikd to them only after Gordon assunuid tbcir 
dirMkm ; and ib« rnkncHoer b used e™ nn the fOfe wbot he biTnaeir 
reCQfdi theif defeaL Motteo Rieid, ihc known Jesuit AstrotKicner 

p. Tiutdktim. tc^wattimei pmiri,ii^ 
often ciiMble of useful the whole Mr. Jl^^Iger giv« 
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u* a y^ry tcadabie sml exact hinory. in wbkh wunoma^n speebd tbotac- 
tm«jr, thelufitiw with wliich fie uppoition* Wnme. wliere blame s due, to 
, the foreigneie wf,o hate ihctiittira pmty oftoi Muned that very liatred of 
Lh^ ,1,ich they then dtery. Inttancea wpt Le found at pp, 

243A, ttc. Tliefr II Ik usefnl map | aisd ibe work £1 an »E«Hent book 
of icrcTcacft for ybraiks. 

53. fkra^ ,Vtfmr/fw ^ i, /yjp.,hw^ a, 4/ Mcitak, bv 

<.ArrAi{i Sl» RieifAtiu Bpiton. i iroJt ffjoadoe: Tyision atwl EdwunJi, 
1895; tss.). Udy burton has undertaken to iastio, u * meniotiaJ (o htif 
late huibflod, a ne- edition of h» wtirK at reastmable prVo; and M«*n 
T>^tm and Edwnrdt here gire ua the Cm inalalmenl. in a te-i«ue of 
pethaps the ban knoitn and most popiUar of burtoR'a ituiny ntitmas. llie 
two volu,n« a« ««|lently pH up, wf,h the aJiMiimfoti* and map. „cU 
cteemed. and gitr a good eani«i of the nsi of BintonS work) hetna 
It^Tde fo the generaJ rad^. in a veiy cteditobhj form. Of 
the bjok Itedc but Unfc need be «id hac » * recommendaU™. a. « bad 
already fcaelied a founh ediifon fKfore the withar'a death. The imddefita 
Of a iomnenas daringtr planned u Jt war pctsevenngly and ably con- 
diuncd, are graphicaHy m( ifown ; the auibor t notei of mnuien and 
ciu^nre of the ditefwt int^t: and Itnrton’* miny Kfwi and itood 
^indiOH dime fonf, .ay prominently: The abstained pr^tOKe <rf iLm 

than ,, ha, met with. Many will agree that no amount rtf knawledue 
arriuired or mfomaiion procured our otwnjieBiate fw the nmrul etil done 
by ttavcHying things sacred for ptofiuie porpMea, Of enutse ihl, nroence 
Id being a hriaulman reduced oonaidereWy both ihr diRkulty and the 
rbnger of dm undertakinif. thongh wc, futve no fmoitinn of dmo^ttne font. 

1" r "1?" MahamtoadiS.; and Z 

S F ha« been aaiy more rjaaga for one who pfo- 

r^ to benn Enfthahor a French Miihamiuadam U nrthv of all admire, 
non are ht, talent tor .lirgube, hit i»w«, of obw-rvaticMC hi* nadinea 
in dihictilty. his jiwicmance, tact, aidurence ami eoagy which hafr mts. 

®^^e, und • dreenptian of fJaore which h,d b«„ ,it| bis ™ralino«l 
but not TWitM t^d book to the Out rea^n wilt pcfu^ 

ty. 7»e Ldte/Jartf. A ffurfo^ by his wife (I 

BuaTOf*: » ''oJ*. (lAmdon: Chapman and Hall, 1853; 45*.^ 

"«'I'.I""* *Milol ncDuiu .f .ho, ta<K irtitS 
T, from his wrtungs publuhn) and iinpublisbed. the whole of hit own 
^o^n^raphy, a^ . good deal of I.dy B™'. addi^ L^a^tC 

jactnre of for Richard, with all hi* gifi, md all his defcoi Nat thiTLSl 
Hurton erer cnuUl ,„y defect in him : to her ZZ ! 

'T t f“ 

no. sne till gnren much whieR a tnore judidniB it;n«.h.i, u» 

-onuiicdi -nd her inditcrriunaiing pnhlicaiinn of ^11 ibTlhlSroaurT 


Rtx'i'ews nud N'ofites. 
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hift dredf^ pnE^ntf itt tbe rmn tie re&lj: wtsz sttonii-inmdedf 

idTOfig^’bodicd md karwd ici many oriental longtie?; pis^iarnTte, pushing, 
phicxy Jnd ; hendurqng^ vcnttLresooie, obstinate Hiid eccentric | 

^ivK^Yt lo^iaL and hlgbspirUai ^ a good frieEid and a bitter eDcmi': an 
taceHcni wriier^ R dnring travelter^ a ^ticocssful expTorer^ flelf-oplniaruteiL* 
ir mi vain i with m.-my fbi: quaMei and grenj f^iTts, but also vidt no 
tnmli dekctn. Wlmi Lady Burton sy* of the Ftess writer^ thnl the 
Hunon af ibeir ideal w'oa turt th« rat Eimim or tml a ninti ^ had 
hcvcf ifreft or known {ii. [i, 409) k ime of herwlf. Front the pui^iliiia 
related of her Uni feeing him (L p, to the niofneni oT going to pre»& 
with her book, ihc hoj wnrahipped before m ideaJ wJiil, unabie lr> fee fhe 
riealHy bcloie her^ and £0 lar as hef biography goes, the ^ile^ for him and 
of course for hcF| really Isdia Oat of the 'ronganyOui Late, w^hidi Horton 
dij^cotered ' li goea without saj^ng that Sir Richard's Biography in I^Hy 
Burioii's hands Womes nlao a concurrent biography of t-ody limcon; 
that in trying unconscbimly to pamt hiai in gdiie coburs^ §he tinwiurngly 
rthown more oi' hli naiuie than the inijat skilful paiuLcr could have done i 
:^ fid rhftt her own choiactcr it luid bato before the reader oi her pages os 
plainly u that oi her husbouiL There is a good deal of UMLcccssoiy pad- 
long ^ ootwEs from hk puhlBked wufkv ejctrscti hnin 
hii diary having no ciuiiwaion wuh hh life the Caiu Mwxkila'eariir- 
i{UaU and mhcf things aJ ii- fr. J5i>; aJfeufii aetaik futh ni dam of 
modidne adftitnwtered and dicir effoeis, newspaper e3ttfiEcta, and ihe Wkit, 
Far more ierinua fault* are the aUcsn[kts tu lower the charwcim of wefh 
known nieu* whether betiuse Hurlon didikcd ilierUr m catoe into contrast 
with them, aa the ^rnat Outram, W. G- Palgeavc^ Speke, Crjiit Sir W 
WilSiauiv of Kar^ Mousignor V'alcria, eiC- Lady Uurtem* bcHok^ fulJ of 
lOeiDishea at ■ mere ftie^r)' production and a conv^Uonal bToi^rai|>hy» 
B u pafeet leptoductiijn of her hutbAiid ^ond of her^eiOi bs such h 
all Ihc mote iotevesting to read* iti ii la inTaiiiai>b for acqiuntig 3 thorough 
knovkdi;^ of a remarkable and drstinguiiihcd tii^n, irho u a pro^Lable 
vuh^eci lot otLsdfp if we admit that ‘*Tlie gtealest study of niankbidiii ttLin,'' 
^4. TJkf CA/WJtM-jfcf by jLtt^utTi l^TCUAJJr, V S.S., 

F*R,CS. ^Ijondon: H. Allen anil Ca. s^41i We wekonii thb 

ncw edtdnn^af 4 hwih which exdtcd muth atteiuiofi and did much good 
at hrit appcarancie. 'i1iie tacHe and graceful ptn eJ the Htmeiimc editor 
of the Diiii ran only chimtingEy desntbet the varied pfaaac=* of 

^ngl^lndiartllile, but rcconU oho the evik of some wcukings of ihc 
Indisn dcpartmimtal tcTTke jmd^cvpectally the ccmditioti of our conm of 
jnftke and adminifltratitsn where the J^umpeui] qffir ers ore eOmplctely 

under ihc ihmnb oi their natrie clficmlv ur Atnla. that they oec and hear 
only with the Uttex'i ryes and cars. Many things have changed sence 
th« CAwifiT^ were hm poliTished at 4^4; but wc have no m^u for 
thinku^ that ludui has changed in ihk lost [laxticntajr. fJHi Ihe ennirary, 

I be throwing open! ut tbs service la nmites trader tbs Douipediivt 
nfiai htrifigsifoTward Co wen rnow protninent pudnonii aiHi pkee? in nvorc 
ntdba^cc aiid;pawer>!asaea of fndiini wbo,laLCj[>t in the muiterof kntiwing 
Lngibhf wt litleity unfilled m lovtun or even ih htip in The 
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amount ol {njuiUce aitri oppression THulting from the old sjctnn atuj if 
p<wsi&1e now aggravated imdtT the new developtncat mxf he seen and 
tpiMScd in itie liwly pges of Mr. Priichanl. wlm, os i |>ractl3ing Hafti«er 
in the Indtnn i:outts, wtu (pudi b«;biiiil the tceneit, vu{» known lo’bc 
nocoflnecteil with lEie (lovrrnnvent, allowed to and hear intieh which 
liKwt £ciri>]i«tna ftniJent in IndU little i 3 »«i'n of. Hi* C*nrmt/tr pap from 
grave to gajr and from sod to amiMing; red tape and offiebd rootJne, *irki 
integrity and Ctbe juxuuliora. absiUTTJ sdiemei smd lao^ohlc oocorrcflceia 
incredible folly and horrible fnjuitko pap before the v)<ea ot the reader 
in a long and hriHbni array of varying int-idents. I'he book Is of equal 
value both to ihosc who know India and those who do nor, 

as, Aindgmtrrt <>/ tht HUtory e/ ffutm. by J. C MaiotHUAn, CS L 
(Edinburgh and lAmdon : W. Htackwood and Sons, We 

welcome tbia abridgmeni tif MnrshmanV wclI-ltDuwn uid much valued 
work, very neatly paUhbed in one hanOy volume. The early and the 
Uubcuiniiadan periods have been ccndcoscd, while the Ilritish efiooh, a* 
of much greater jflqwnance, lias been expanded into fuller deiatU It 
forma an accurate FSjlory of India, for refneflis retarding leading cventt, 
notable putsona and imiiorlant cireumitanrca, rnnii the earliest time* to 
apuitipiion of the Cnvcrnnient of Iitdia by the Crown directly. A 
suboeipieni aection give* in jo page* a summary of event* from iSs* to 
iSpi* appiDpsiately conriudiitg with ihe lutcenstu. Very tinnccountAbly 
the date of a^ih ^lareh iS$s is placed iitiuivdlately alter ibe statement 
that the Imperial ccraws waa taken "/irrymr"! 

*6. TV /Wrww .l/b’/rwrSetvciipn* frnm Sfaie I^ajim, etlltcd L7 C- tV 
I'ORKprr, B.A„ Voi. I. (Calcirim: MUtPty Dept. Preu, tSpj). JUv. 
Forretttt oo well known for hi* psinatahtng jmd Judicious aeleetloBo front 
the reoOTdi of the tlovcmiiKni of Indis^ over which he so ably and 
diligcntfy pnewde* M Director, that we n«d only »y here that ihia volume 
—ibe first of a series tn follow—is well worthy of hi* Mgb reimtadon. 
The Sertet b to presen! to the public all the avtubble ,Sute papers nslalin* 
to the Mutiny. He has divided the mighty tnap into three classes; and 
the proicnt volume girw u the $nt 0/ ihesr, relating to the Barrackpur. 
Bcfhmnpui, Mrerut artd Delhi revolt*, down to the capture of ihe last 
tiatued cttjr, U e have no( Sjiace except for a brief review of this bulky 
booh PP- t^y + cJviii + cL The introdirciton gives an admirsbly clear aod 
auednet account of the erenis till the capture of Delhi; but a iVw eorroc 
tkau are needed. At the Cashmere gite (]i if) there waa no **]nng'* 
drawbridge ; for it ciwjed only the moat, hens but a firer feet wjdt Son,e 
ChriuianaKW/vlefi unmoTetied in Delhi (p amstly befonging to famiUes 
Uiai bod Krred prer|j8*» omperara. The KussjuU range doe* not rise alfniftry 
from the plnltit (p. 31). but lbs Ix-yond the Sewilik ridge, A far inore 
imi^ot minakc a that oT decrying Lord I jwrence'* sdnoe of iKishbg 
atniigbt for Delhi, aitd saying it niiul have l«i| todiaasier, forgetful of [Jie 
fact that It was the dcUy in the ailark whkb gate ttreogth to the defence 
The sdectim of ;iapwta b *my good, and bmides some ncw'matier. 
rumnhes most interesting details of the Siege of Delhi; but the chief* 
ialefist cctgres naturally nswid the vexed qtusljpn of the camidgm. 
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Rc^uiiling this ftolc fitwE Kim ramc tnfanusLikfs is inquired ^ why, fpr 
biiumcv aft we not pvcti the papern on whicli the Governor 
mif uit fif the iiilt Maith 1I57 wm bual» '"Eftqiitt^r was Itnm^ 

dJatety nijjilt os to ihe ciJfn|iositkin of ihc gte»c. The tullow «i*rd Had 
been supplied by a centmiru^r, and it was n^tccruiined that no ^ttfhdcnl 
pRfrjiLciioiis had been taken in the Awnal to er^nir the absence rn it of 
aJI rnaiter wbkh mighi be objoetk>nAble to the Sepoy%*^ The other 
^per bearmg OQ ihb point b the lather off hand 1 X 0 . of CoL A, Abbott, 
C^., Inspector General of Ordnajice, giien at pp, 3 and 4 : ^ I h»tt tlist 
□bjecticn hafi btcii niadr by the SepOy^ tO use the eamidgfti . . * became 
one iSid 13... grejay. Tt b ntrtoTutely necessary that Jtiease should be 
used. , .r . ll wa& of cocoaniit nt! aenl bees wux. TTie present greftie is 
taUei*. I th inl*; dinif it edmmittce shoold ileclde wh&i grease should be 
employed." Sorely tHeffi » roorc than tMa In. the Indian aichires. tn 
fact, our intpucamn ii ilnaigihcaed that, no nmlter Hnw Tniicb dcsigamg 
makontents may have uttliced ihs baling to pmroke 1 tcbdlton, tb^r eliief 
and in tinth the iwily thing that drove the loldieis to a mutiny was the 
tupposed aitAci on their caaie and religioui sytteiru Geneml Hcaiwy 
seemi to have besett the cmiy one 10 ctodentnitcj from the beginning ihm 
more ihan the Sepop ihemsirlvn were concerned in the matter; and ttim 
even wHeo they becajpe mnvincmt itut the catiridg^ were inmx^nt nf all 
pdlittton, they ttill could not use them tti long it ilscir reklivet ami 
lU ewer Indian were pyramided ihui their me enUtUod losa of cuifi Hr. 
Forrest fiuls to this cvect now; for at p, he upt ** Concosiens luitde 
10 the TOurmuTi and ihreals of m iunofanr race ontytticmsc thdr per- 
vcrniy and folly/' Should we tiien act on die prindple that when ihc 
culpable fonyof u fewofficerSk as in H“ excited ■ iinivcraat f™ of 
religioiH iDieffcience. we ihouW do noihinR ro dUiy n ¥ Who can say if 
Abliou and lib usi^sUnts Eud been dismissed with ignomiDy bom the 
scrricie, and a plajit straightfurward proclamation been made la all India, 
the muiiny would not b-ivc been a»cned? Mn Forrest's own p-igiS* show 
duU the Sepoyi literally hiul no otlicf gricirimDc; tluu, to the ksl, they 
cofUinued tubordmaie and irsiwctful ^ and that only the hlindnca. of ihe 
Gorernmeni in Gitling to « that they had to di::al with the pubtk aptnbti 
of India, even mme than wijh the drmandi of ihe Sepoys* (ntv^ the 
rdkictaiU scddieTy Id iheir fatal ail. When the i^th Repmrnt wtn dis¬ 
banded, in Ihc General Order rad ai shat lad parade, there wWie very 
va^ue general it}„ bnt no ciLte^TticaJ denbil of an aticmpt to taniper whh 
Ihc caiJe ol ine men. The dishaniiifig, moreover* was Bboui the bead 
inmu that coidiJ hare been adopted foi friending the evil. Hnd Genexa] 
Meiitey and Major J. Bontem'a reconimi^ndaiiens Tolkiwed in [dajcc 
Of ihe igTKHim imd ihcactrigfated ideal of higher pbirced officiiJs^ iziiHrh 
evil mighi hare been avoidciL The book tt iirte ic be ^udlcd with the 
grwFSL cam ^d wiU be read with the d^pest uiieresr { inr am only has. 
bpK oi Time huied w lessen iW tspdvatmg *p^p of tlic story of the 
% Indian Muiiny. hut ibc pat{rt±i hett given both show more ckarly sts mnor - 
wmhrng, uh) convey l«r>f» of care and onitimi Ln the dctafli of adirunii- 
tratum which cur cfHrm« both Cud! =Mviil MiliLiry, to India ^dl do well to 
ktrp in mktd. In Kngland die book on be got at the India 
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3 ^, A . 4 r*tu Grvmmar^ Part i., compi]^ by M,vjor A* Oi 

Grcex, jnj e^Uiion (Osfbni : Tft’c CUrendon The ciifctini- 

etance thst ihis Gtammar ihint^d, m«o shon a u'me have pdswj Utrongb 
a Lbirt} cdidoo, would lead one to su|ipo» tijBt k ii a worit of gteai 
exceltence. No doob^ tlie book has its sphere of usafulac*^ but oiherwae 
we boFo not been able to dbearer anjrlhiiip ray femarJatWe in k. If ibii 
Cmurnar reaches a fourth oUtJon the following cottootoiu aftould, we 
think, be nwdc: l'w(e 5, Na ii_it U not e seftke Jdterj p. to, Ijeswvn i, 
in as much ^ there is tiothir^ more lo^ubir in i3ie Anbto langitigB 
than ihc rotninines of Adje^r^ denoting mfawe, it is absurd to call this 
an imtpuArrfojiiuition: or. tlic stiroe page ^ with k a hJundcr end 
so »s ^ on page 14; p. jo^ eannol form its plumi p, 

iiBtTOn is with Kasn not Ihntinui, the tame on p, j* shonid 
have ihe and no Dammo. P. 27 ah is not a rilbge, hut a town, 

p. 64 “illustrious* It not ^ r. i,c^ i-a, the Is alw tegularly 
changed into - after atid j and f this should hove been men* 

ttoMcd, P. itov thefomi b used to express nny tpiaUtj which Is Tcry 
con*],koous. esjttaailK colour or dlstortfon. » :^ is to becomt 
* bKack^'tiot merely to become htock. 

ia AmHf by I.iwrr.ConwKi, E, V. Stace, C.B. 

(Lomlon! Bcrtiard QwiritchX 216 pp., Svo. 'nMi amhw of ihi* *ohi. 
bulirj tAkcd naiiu \0 iiuprint hb rcodfit that he h trcaiiM of 
and not Aaoi^/ Ambic, as if iH fiamer were not, at least 
three-fcruttlu, in pexfo^ accotd with ctiuicst ttssige. To acceaiusie, no 
doubt, u much as fworiblc the di0erenfe suppoeed to eriit between so called 
fM4ata/nadi/M$tmi/ Awbk, the author carcfull}-legitieis in hbrocabulaty 
the yu^amat and Icnreot npressioos m ptefonaiceio morenrened-though 
not la» leriHs-^whctjevef he hai the choks, ft appears (mn a 

petiBSl of this book that the charmed ciick of inie «]Hoc|uiallstp ti ,onifr 
what n^w m Adtm. for the foIfowuiB w«dj scent to be unknown theta, 
m perhaps the antbor fias purposely omitted them on a«owit of ihch 
r*»W associations 1 absent froni Colond fba«s colloquial ^wabutart 
la the word i 5 fr^-b«t I/Ai » wtil re|irev«ifed by thme indrire Arabic 
wo«fi(, all, Jto doubt, Ihoiwighly in t,»e. JAu^ur, ^Smigptrwr and CAarth 
we also, it stetnN wed* that it K unneceamry to know iji Aden Society 
But what may be ctroiiilmd ibeir opposites am caiacicmu tuly tegkieied 
m the ^mpiUtwn befom ui. and sre -mutted 

but Aftiwmr^ figures and so do awfo] words like /^A *^1. 

- CkHUimm Mdijm am left umacfiitoned In ttiese wlecl collolmial 

h ** iwihor protkobly found ihat Ihc temi *' taka 

the plac^ in cmniDon irariance. of these thtoe words. We beinrvw the 
work *tn» at *nmc compleiencM for we find an tnil-ofHhe way wanl with 
« tW.onhr^a, *pe|]rtj. to wit,« We wish the nudeni 

I y to his study of iJU# vneabofanr; If entiRefitly ■wteccsrfiil, he my in 
wp^^ la itvaj Ihe langti^c of an Arab mcmal The plan of the ■ 
toUhoT <rf .llmumtmg the «fc of w«rfa by short phraia a eir«!ltrni. 

c/ fmy bySt» H, Msis*. iUUon : John Murrayh 

“ KK ^ ^ 


- ^ 
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Sofe Afl/rrr/. 
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IVr ftft f^kit (o «1 aeir adlijon oF this fttttiLinl wiitL 1'^ cjcc^llence 
^ lire fonuff cdtticm li^ it a|^pcaf^ kffe no room for itop^nrenisiil in 

fiCTT L^oet 

*30. M /lAdn (HadijznC kn^i^iraa’ioiii. This balky 

volume mned ifaxoa the lainoys tTiwut Kkboft Frcis. Liu:kdOiri » a coai- 
paentaij on the Quiin wniten by Ahui Ffitd t-eidi in tbt ycijf 158^ a.ix 
A lea^hy firoTiieun and a ptno? of imroduco thi: work, wJitcdi s 

^iitin^utfihcd Ijy ihe pecnJkdty lliar rhit autbai liai thro^T^oaL raltktwl 
liJiiisfir to ■foida whicii m eompOicU of Icticni thn* om^tiing 

00c Imir ■>{ the kttcri i^tunpoamg the Arabic ^yplttbet. It ^ocu withoiit 
njtn^ Umi the conimenmry ii, In conici^ocneE^ to re^nckil i^hidty as 
i enrinaity And a» 4 raltiable edkaion Of obKiless Wiudt juic] dilBcutt coa^ 
cmti:doni^ 

31 , jTAr /4yr y«j/--4mmfnojily called 

Aijnwr^rir {I*tickiwirt Nawul Kuhore Ibwi, Stiidenti oT l^nkn 

will feel gratefiil to Mn ^V~ Ymniif^ BA, CS.I., for biTiiig edited, 
traiuliicratcil imd ttanskted thii cpo^t rrUcreitirigi thoogli i^nicwliat diffi¬ 
cult w^orlt; ihc book rdfects credjt alike on ibc edbnr and the |Kibllgher. 

12 m ^/£rir mtd 

aftd^rvr f Wiyv' niPt Fcftn, ADAt-Mt^T Jt/HKnn tow Lawoecc (Wirhclm 
Fti^clmann^ Leipzig; and WniiflJiif and >inr;gatc* London). TMs i$ 
excMdlngSy [nteteiiin^ book on the coniktnnt Modotiiniim hidden m 
OiientaJ icli^lons-^cJiicdy ihai of tlic Anctcoi Oiinese—discoverable by 
es43ieiit: irti|tihy and research into tlie sacreil religious books and iraditlofEs 
that' are avaiUhle Ur rhe student of Comparative Relij^on. The learned 
author was jmndpolljr RiimulRied to thise inquiriei hy irnveb in the Eau 
and asaodatiuu with indigepoiti Orkntal acholnra—whOtafiEr ail, gentraHy 
possess a mote aoenrate knowledge nf thek riespectiso leLigions than their 
ICnropean oitics at home, who ofisi do not even know the Ungmage En 
which any particntiiT form of religious belief, on which they pose at 
aulhoriucst is exprcsACfl 

book befere ns treats of a vitsr subject into which cctifidcralions of 
space do not pcmiil us hcje to enter * iie miiic conten! oru^elvea with 
commending ita pcruia! to nil whose stodie« lie b Ihii dlicctkHi Tlie 
chapter on Zomasimn " supposed * dualism, but real monotheisiru is 
Mticcklly rntocfiting though It h, perhaps, iwt so thoitiugb and jccitrate 
fta other ehapCera ate, 

SJr The iatest addition to the eetiei of works, tisucil under the i!is- 
linguisheil editorship of Karl D^satako of GatiingctH on Bihliogfaphy and 
iha ooilifeyoi] of hooka, is w bookki Ijy ibc editcr, to ns by the 
puynher M. Spii^atu of on the ddr^lopmcnt and present slate of 

Sdentifk iibnurci in ^etmaiiy wntd Jtr 

WiumuAii/^i£^ hfufuMindt). The htstorical pmtion of the 

lEi ««Hk b mmO] more imettaiing than what might be sqppcaed ftmii the 
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OUR LIBRARY TABIX 

Wr li 3 T^ < 5*1 ouf tabfc: /oumut of tki Vnittd Stniit JmtHtutim t/ India 
<SiatIii Time$ Pirsa, Mr}-, 1S93), conistuiDg s full and tnte-rcs^ 
6 « 08 '»r-hT Of Russian Tinkcsun, bj,* N, V Otrtouniofr/tnniJjU:il (ly Lt. E. 
I'cich; A i}rtam^. aai ^tktr potmi, by Ilafid (YfadnS: Shnavana, Vafa- 
dachati 1893)—tiuee t«reoetl«I by w lotn; diam, 

appsfantly ^7nbutic« in lilanl: icrsc: Attnwt! rtfK^ri a/ Mr 
<ithinfiai Fi»wa«^ >^1891 (Bonilay. Gowmmefit Cemml IVeass, iSoj, 
A as.], na Insdtiititin wub jtut ovtr i«o Inituies, where we nvtc tlu» ihe 
flunk sjston kos been intrixlucw! wtiH good cifisct; Jit Trades Hoard in 
Modtm Oriental and Mfdnntti Ofitratkr Maunn, by C f^urdan Clarke, 
C>t.E. (Mari^te; Reblet Geraite OiSiTe^ ® iearnttl technics] disau- 
■ion tirinted In «ilh 6 fiill jioge ilUlstmtoiii ; lie Aiiai^nM JP«wa< 
(Church Misibn Press, July, by S( Haniuialiah. UartiMer-aMiw^ 

in Eoglish and Urdu f lit Currm^ Qmiifin^ by the Ri^fhl Hon. A, J. 
hdfour, M.P, (tamdon; E Wilson and Co.; ^fttnchcslei t j. JL f>rnwh, 
kTcry good statement of Ifiojctalluan but Icavuig uneifiUtiied why 
the CoiwfvnTive Party have tnken up so attiiude uf ojipoaiiiuti against 
^tbe claeing of the ladlan mints to free coinage of lUver at the goodwill of 
any icupoiter; Sctiana-Ki^ol -—(lateknuw i Kawul Ivlshoie 
Press, s vals.). 

We beg U» scknowledge, with thaalo, the rolbiniig works: u Htdefin dt 
£a Sadeded CeopvS^ de AtnJ/rd (Fortenci^, among the snicles of which, 
always vatonhle, ant the csntwuuion of the hi+tory of nibiaimr since 1779 
and an inletating note on ,\mtrew de MotBlet and his dtHervarioRg on 
Oaan-cutTcntt at the close of the tylh ceiitiny j a, ;d tie Htyml 

Cdi/niai InttiMt, <1193.93, 1^ the fh-’creUtiy, where Bnliih Federation, 
Nwf^inca, Britbb Guiana, Australia, and British Columbia are 
in addidm te much other matter, tnetuding Air. F. Q. SellMts' Incidenta of 
a Hunters tJfe in S. Afnca * 3. Ht Gte^n^itieftl yiiurwa^ Jaiinary to June, 
t893 (London, E Stanford), which among die usual detatU regarding the 
Royal Geographical Saciely oonlains, as (natter of great spetahl intenist br 
our readers, Mr. W. AI. Conway's Iljsper Paaa, C. Here’s jonmej in Bomet^ 

F. C. Sellota’ South A/rica, Captain Bowen* Aertw Thibet, PI .A. Flayer's 
Routa in ihc deserts ofEgypt, and Alfred Sharpe's CcattaJ Aincan Eaplon- 
dons ; 4. £a Cd'Uia Cktttuftm, con faming amongrwher articles the ccotmiut. 
tion of Ff. dc Caras’ Hittites, and of the Hlatcinrlcal novd '"Tlic Hay aher the 
Dc^,” which grow* m interest; 5. fie CemUmf^arf Rtvkv (Londmt, 
Isbiuet and Co.) i d. i’^r A^nwao/AVr-inp(London, IV, H, Allcai and Co.); 

7, 1 m Minerra ( Roma, Sodifdi I..a£iate]^ a nuniiMy estnet fioQ* EagHili 
ami udter Kevlcws ; 8, the Kew VoA monthly Biblical and Oticntal 

Ma^dncj .j. PAyit^vm (yvf&i Rue St. Simon)^; 10. TJie Jfevirv e/ 
A«f£rB/t(l,oiMlon>; it. Tie Sa-andUnsnsintuM la. hePR/aet Jiagus/tie, 
b«h of which arc eacellcn); 13. JJfc Rel^imt Retieta e/Rndrti^ (London! 
Cathenne Strcei) ; 14. TK,- Miimomuy Redme/Reriemt New Yotlt 5 Funk 
and WagnaUs);^ 15. la Rriu da Rtrua (Paris) } id. £m Rerue € 4 nfraie^ 
(Bturdlea; Beige do Librairie) t 17, Lt^pay ArtT^(ljondoii ; 


I, \ f "f , 

■* Ip * 

,• 510 ^, , J/ettus. j 

. '• Hutcbinicn and 0 >.)i T** Mia» ^ 

' A. Cooiobtel! 19. TifmsJ^et bHoondjIiT Ciliw tsagiuiiie 

Cbjuto-Jf A ^ StciHf A f * 1. 

^ u (f>{MdfHi); «i Afii/ktf&mgtM itr Anthrpp^^^htM GtitSttk^ m ff#» ,* 

Ij. 71 » J-lifiirtO' (Ijcwdon : KlUot Stod() 5 «. 

(BiilliinowJ I sj. 5 MW<f^* 

JAj^jwsMf (Eilioburah) j: iCw/iatfir &!»««*» ■nd »f ■ ^ 

J/anm 4 a <i 4 wia CP*“») i ^ tkt Sodttf ^Arti (Uuidtm) i 

P^AUt 0 ^$d^ (WasJuBgtJtiii and Nc<r Ywk)| PiAUs. OpimM 
* (Lcndcui) t 31. mtf **d Mar (Stuttgart); 3a, //irfw. the otffin 

of the lediaa NatiotuJ Cofla^trt. 


W« haw just (aotb Sept.) wceiwd ffoai llewx W* 11. Allen and Co,, 
tira Keeoe’a Uiti^ry Anf&, a vdi.; and from Me«®t Tliicfcer and 
CcL, May Edwood'i Autaiwgrophjf ^n *' they irill be doly noii«o 

tia» ned issue. Maas. \\% H, Allen haw Ja« EMOored u* wbb * eofy 
■' ihe DktitMMuy of Islim by the Reft T. P. Hogho^ lb which we ht^ 
devoie a ^lectal review in otrt next Usue. 
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